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INTRODUCTION 


|S area these books in my mature years, but calling my boyhood self to sit 
beside me in the reading, I realize what they would have brought to him in 
those long gone days on the prairies. What I cannot now carry to him, my boyhood 


self, except as he lives with me in the city or wherever I go in these grown-up days, 


I can in some measure help to bring to those who are now as.he was then; and so I 
most gladly accept the invitation to write a few words of introduction, though I think 
that not many of the numberless readers of these volumes, young or old, will stand 
at the door very long, listening to any one telling of what is within, for every boy or 
girl, even if grown into man or woman, will find something of compelling interest in 
these pages. My own lads played no ball the day these books were brought home, 
nor did they wait to hear my preface, so eager were they to see and to read the articles 
themselves. 

I read these books first in the midst of the busy, noisy, distracting city, and I 
found myself thinking that their pages were like automobiles, or aeroplanes or street 
cars or railway trains, carrying the city child into the country among the trees and 
rocks and birds and brooks and grass and mountains and clouds, where he could see 
and hear about the wonders of Nature. I read them again on top of a hill, under- 
neath an oak tree, seated on a rock, where I could see mountains all the way round 
on the horizon; and then I thought how these magic volumes would bring all the great 
achievements of man, the wonders of his inventing and discovering, to those shut in 
by the mountains or by the sky on a little patch of flat plain or prairie. a 

So I am glad to introduce these books to the boys and girls in America, both of 
the country and of the city, that they may know something of the heritage which 
comes to them from being born in this world full of mystery, and upon this earth 
where billions upon billions have lived and left each a little, at least, for those coming 
after them,—a heritage which is for the most part beyond the reach of the unaided 
senses of these boys and girls, and which they can occupy as their own only by the 
help of those who have added the lenses of microscopes and telescopes and other 
instruments to the lenses of their eyes, who have read in rocks or bones or words the 
memories of the ages gone, or who have traveled far beyond their horizons in the 
present. And it is a happy fact that any boy or girl who has a good mind can, with 
such help, have that great and wonderful and beautiful world added to what he or 
she can actually see or hear or touch or smell or taste,—added to a little stretch of 
city, or village street or a few square miles of farm land. 

What these books bring is not to take the place of a hard disciplining of the mind. 
The ability to perform such deeds as are here related comes not merely by reading of 
them. That power is developed only by days and nights of work and sacrifice. No 
amount of mere information can make up for the lack of these, as no amount of read- 
ing about the water will in itself qualify one to swim or to build a vessel. But this 
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information may furnish the incentive to work and sacrifice a 
have made that struggle 


struggle the benefit of the experience of the thousands who 


before. et aires 
I often call the boys in the public schools of New York my millionaires, not be- 


cause they have, or ever will have, millions of dollars of their own, but because they 
have millions upon millions of minutes to spend. A boy of ten for example has a 
prospect of living until he is seventy (though the life insurance companies do not, I 
believe, allow him so high an “ expectation ”), which means that he has a fortune of 
over thirty millions of minutes. Of those millions he will have to spend nearly a 
third, or ten millions, in sleep, and another third in earning his food, shelter, clothing 
and other necessities of life. But he will still have a large fortune left to spend as he 
pleases. The failure or success, at any rate the largeness or narrowness, of his life 
will depend largely on. how he pleases to spend this surplus,—and the poor boy will 
be as free and as able to spend it profitably as he who has millions of dollars; he can 
make himself a rich man in character, and knowledge, and influence. 

Suppose a boy of ten were to spend fifteen minutes a day (about one-hundredth 
of his income) in reading these pages, omitting those too young for him or those 
which require him to give hours in following directions for doing or making certain 
things, he would probably be able to finish these volumes in two or three years, and 
he would at thirteen know more about the earth and the life on it than the wisest 
men knew a few generations ago. For example, though it took men ages to devise an 
instrument that would carry the human voice across a great distance, yet a boy of 
twelve can in an hour or two learn how that instrument, the telephone, is made and 
operated. And this encyclopedia is full of such information to help the boy begin 
his youth or manhood a little farther on than his ancestor. 

I would have this work in every school as a library of supplementary readings— 
readings that will not be looked upon as “ lessons.”’ Indeed one might teach a child 
almost entirely from these volumes, for several years. But this encyclopedia is 
Drimarily a home book and not a school book. It is not like a grown-up encyclopedia, 
a work of reference which one does not think of reading consecutively or for pleasure 
(though I have myself read through an encySlopedia of several volumes and found it 
intensely interesting and profitable reading). This is an encyclopedia in that it gives 
the child or youth possession of the whole cycle of existence and circle of truth to 
which he is entitled by birth. The city boy and the country boy find themselves 
inhabitants of a universe a thousand times more wonderful and interesting than that 
which most of their elders knew at their age or dreamed of. And I can think of no 
good reason for keeping them from it. The facts of physics, biology, astronomy, 
history and language learned in these boyhood, girlhood days are never forgotten. 
Through them the child has inextricably woven into his being the life of the r 
of the earth, who might otherwise be only a child of a certain valley or pr 
certain street or tenement. 

I often go back to Abraham Lincoln and try to imagine what this or th 
or method of modern education would have been to him. Would it h 
hindered in the making of such a man? Would these rich] 
books, I ask myself now, have tempted him from the later 
books that fed his genius? Would they have made too eas 
edge which mankind has reached by the direst suffe 
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would be the effect upon a sluggard or a vain mind, but the former would not in any 
case hold itself to Lincoln’s course of discipline, unless it found such spur as lies in 
these pages, and the vanity of knowledge is so rare in the child’s mind and so easily 
cured that it needs not to be considered. A normal child’s eager mind, this encyclo- 
pedia can but nourish and protect,—a mind that knocks inquiringly at all doors and 
drinks at all fountains, pure and impure. Here is a sanitary fountain, that bubbles 
up to every thirsty child. Here is a door that opens upon healthful fields. 

The American home, especially in the city, is menaced by so many economic and 
social influences that one is glad to encourage any effort that will work against these. 
This little library making the child’s world revolve around the place of its reading, 
will make many a home a more attractive centre of boy and girl life. The hearth has 
disappeared, but if such a library of good books could take its place, drawing the 
family about it, the social value of the hearth would be restored where now the cheer 
has flown into the street. So again I commend these as home books. 

I have spoken of the boyhood self who sat beside me in the reading. But his 
opinion is not wholly untouched of age. I therefore turn to one of those thousands 
for whom all this treasure has been’ gathered and ask him to give ending to this intro- 
duction. He, a boy of seven, was being nursed because of a serious hurt and would 
be read to. And the book that he asked for was the last volume of THE Book OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 

JouN H. FINLey. 


AUGUST, IQII. 


TO OUR READERS YOUNG AND OLD 


SEVEN years ago the editors sent out the first edition of THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE 

to English-speaking boys and girls everywhere. During those years many things 
have happened upon this earth of ours, many new inventions have been made, and men 
and women have continued to think on many questions. Now we give you a new and 
larger Book oF KNOWLEDGE, which keeps the best of the old, and yet adds many 
things which boys and girls should know of this ever-changing world. You cannot 
_ find another set of books like this, for no one before has succeeded in putting together 
those things which will help boys and girls to understand themselves and the great 
world around them, and in telling of them in simple, clear words. Since THE Book OF 
KNOWLEDGE was first made, special editions have been printed in French and in Italian 
for the children of those nations, and in Spanish for our little friends in Cuba and 
South America. 

In order to write the articles for you, the editors and their assistants have read 
many books, printed in many languages; they have looked into the laboratories where 
scientists are working to solve the many puzzles of the world around us, and to find its 
secrets; they have gone through the busy workshops where the things we use every 
_ day are made; they have worked in hospitals where men and women struggle to con- 
quer disease; they have selected from the whole field of our literature some of the 
most beautiful thoughts; they, or those working for them, have gone to and fro over 
the whole earth to find interesting things and have brought back stories and pictures 

for you to read and to see. 

‘They have told you the stories of the sky, the sea, the earth, and of life upon the 
earth; and have shown you how one thing affects another. They have shown how the 
rain, the wind, the heat, the cold, the life of plants and animals in ages gone by, make 
possible our life to-day. They have told you the story of man from the beginning. 
The story of all the great nations which have risen and ruled on the earth has been 
given you that you may see where they succeeded, where they failed, and what they 
have given to the world. Best of all, they have told you of these wonders in words 
that you will understand. 

Your editors, American, English and Canadian, have worked together to make a 
book for English-speaking children no matter where they live. We have made a book 
for the boy on the lonely Australian sheep farm, as well as for the girl in the New 
York apartment house. Boys and girls on farms in Wyoming or Manitoba, among 
the Scotch mountains, on Southern cotton plantations, in the far-away Philippines, in 
India, in Africa, will all find that the book has much for them. Wherever boys and 
girls speak English, sets of these books—yours and ours—will go, to help them th 
become bigger, wiser, better men and women. With every set will go the good wishes 
of all the editors who have worked with the book until they love it. 

HoLLAND THOMPSON, 
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THE MEANING OF OUR BOOK 


“EES work is an attempt to bring together that part of human knowledge really 
worth while, so that even a child may understand. 

Nothing could be more false to its purpose than to imagine that it seeks to cram 
the mind with things that children need not know. It is based upon a definite idea of. 
education which the editors have developed both from study and experience and which 
they have worked out in the volumes now before you. The bringing up of a child is 
conceived as the supreme task in which we can engage, but there is no sympathy with 
those who would set a child down at a desk almost before it can run. It is believed 
that in the early years a child is its own teacher, and that in a right environment it 
will teach itself more than all the teachers in all the schools can teach it. 

It cannot be urged against this book, therefore, that it has come to steal away 
the joy of childhood and put a bitter grinding in its place. It has come, indeed, to 
bring more joy to childhood, believing that true joy of life comes from sympathy and 
understanding. 

Left to wander in this field, the child will find whatever it wants. For the 
youngest of all, its nurse will find her lullaby. The child in the nursery will find its 
nursery rhymes, and all the best stories that have ever been told. The child who can 
be left out of doors to play will find here the beginning of its interest in natural things. 
All the games and pastimes, all the fireside enjoyment the children love, the mechani- 
cal interests of boys, the domestic interests of girls, and home-made toys for both of 
them—this is but one phase of the practical value of the book. For the boy and ae 
at school these pages teem with precious things; for fathers and mothers, teachers and — 
governesses, they may well become invaluable. It is a book for grown-ups and chil- 
dren too—to be read by children or to children. It is an encyclopedia of everything 
that comes into childhood, and by childhood is meant all that period of life when the 
sensitive mind is being formed by the influences about it. 

Tue Book oF KNowLencE is what it pretends to be. It is written in the words 
the children know. The art of saying things simply has long been dying out, but the 
writers of this book will seek to revive it. They will be simple by being natural; they 
will make a children’s book without childishness, a book that children may fad be- 
cause it is simple, and that men may read because it is plain. The great mysteries 
will be made as clear as words can make them; and while the child will find its sense 
of wonder grow, it will find, too, that its mind is widening all the time, understanding 


more and more. 
ARTHUR MEE, 
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THE PURPOSE AND THE PLAN 
| A WORD TO PARENTS 


\ ig Pee fundamental purpose which the editors of THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE have 
‘ kept constantly before them is the development of the child in the broadest 
\ sense. The work has been planned to aid in his education, not, however, by making 
Y the acquisition of knowledge easy, but by making the process interesting. The design 
i has been to awaken in the child’s mind a lively interest in the great world about him, 
to encourage the growth of self-reliance by leading boys and girls to investigate for 
themselves, and to set high ideals. 

The reason for including every department will be apparent after examining the 
work. The wise parent will not neglect the opportunity offered by the book to study 
the natural disposition and capability of his child. A valuable forecast of his future 
may be obtained from his attitude toward the various departments. In many cases 
a boy’s life-work will be indicated, and possibly determined, by his possession of 
these books. . 

The editors do not intend the volumes to be a substitute for text-books, but a 
supplement. In them the child will find many subjects treated at length which are 
barely mentioned in the text-books. On the other hand, the child who has had these 
books in his possession will be able to understand and to comprehend much taught in 
school which might otherwise pass over his head. The child, owning and using THE 
Book or KNOWLEDGE, will easily outstrip his comrade of equal ability without this 
advantage. 

The titles of the sixteen great departments included in THE Book oF KNOWLEDGE 
are upon the title page. The arrangement of these departments, however, differs from 
that which may, at first thought, seem logical. Instead of devoting a volume or vol- 
umes to each, the departments are distributed throughout the set, one or more sec- 
igns-appearing in almost every volume. The reason for this distribution, neverthe- 
less, has its root in sound psychology. The average child can not concentrate long 
upon those subjects which require close attention. After a comparatively short period 
he must change his occupation or rest. 

In accordance with this principle, therefore, the subjects are treated in articles 
of varying length, but no section is so long that the endurance of the normal child will 
be unduly taxed. For the unusual child or for the normal child, urged on by special 
interest in a subject, at the end of each article the page on which further treatment 
may be found, is indicated, and to this page he may turn, neglecting for the moment 
what lies between. Since no fact stands-alone and since our real and vital understand- 
ing of any fact igs upon our recognition of its relation to other facts, cross- 
references ar i ; 

Soe “ti : mera y employed. Thus history, biography, geography and science 

The text-books of the future must follow Tur Bo i 
tensive, tra lavish, use of pictures in teaching. Rating is eal A Roce 
process. e child must translate the symbols into words, the words into ide 
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the mental images are often confused in consequence. A good picture illustr x a 
scenes in foreign lands, manners and customs, methods or processes, is often the Mock 
’ as 


of a search-light into mental obscurity. The child is gi 
; . ild is 
and understand instead of one. given two chances to remember 
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THE SPACE NO MAN CAN MEASURE: FLYING FC 


This picture helps us to realise what our minds 
the wonderful size of the universe, and the imme 
These trains represent the fastest means of tr 
able to invent, the express train tray elling 


can hardly understand 

asurable distances in space, 
avel that men have yet been 
a mile a minute, fast enough to 


£0 around the world, if there were¢ 
twenty days. Yet such trains as 
we can see them, would take rv 

there were a railway on which the 


‘(ORTY MILLION YEARS TO THE NEAREST STAR 


and nothing to stop it, inless than stop; and a train starting from the earth for the nearest star would not arrive 
hich dash past us almost before forforty millionyears! Ourartisthasdrawn an imaginary railway line leaving 
avel from the earth to the sun, if the earth for the planets, and the figures on the trains give the time it would take 
avel a mile a minute and never the trains, travelling all the time at sixty miles an hour, to reach the planets. 
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THE WORLD AND THE UNIVERSE 


§ de earth on which we live is so big that we cannot possibly see it all at the 
same time. It has come to be what it is through millions and millions of 
years, Yet the earth is only one of many, many worlds, some of them much greater. 
than the earth, all of them moving through space like a ball when it is thrown in 
the air. The moon was once a part of it, before it broke away. What do we know 
of all these worlds ? How were they made? Is every star a sun like ours, and 
are there little children playing on balls, like the earth, that circle round the stars ? 
How did the moon break away from the earth? How does the sun give us life 
and warmth? All these questions we ask as we think of the great universe in 
which we live, and we come to know more and more about the world as time goes on. 
In this part of our book we shall learn all that we can about these wonderful things. 


THE BIG BALL WE LIVE ON 
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sea live creatures 2, 
which do not know = 
what light means, but always “ 
live in utter darkness. They 
have neither eyes nor ears, and 
they can only feel. The world 
as these creatures know it is 
just of two kinds—part of it feels 
as if it could not be eaten and part 
of it feels as if it could. There is 
no day or night; there are no 
seasons, no sun, moon, or stars; no 
sounds, no beauty of any kind; nor 
do they even know that there are 
in existence any other creatures like 
themselves. 

It is as if a child spent its life in 
utter darkness in bed, with nothing 
to see or hear, and with only one 
kind of change in all its life—the 
change between having something in 
its mouth and having nothing, That 
is not the sort of life that any of us 
would wish to live, though there are 
people in the world whose life is not 
much better. 

How different our own life is! We 
have many senses, or gateways of 
knowledge, as they have been called. 
Some of these, such as taste and smell, 
are less important than others. Even 
the sense of feeling or touch is not of 
the highest importance, and the same 
may be said of the sense of heat and 
cold. Then there comes the wonderful 
sense of hearing, by which many 
different kinds of knowledge reach us, 
as well as many things that are beauti- 
ful—as the song of a bird, the sound 
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of the sea, the voices 
of our friends, and 
that wonderful thing 
called music. But far better 
than all these as a gateway 
of knowledge is the sense of }.4_ 
sight. Through sight we find iE 
out a never-ending number of fs 
wonderful things. Sight shows us the | 
ground beneath our feet and the 
heavens above us ; the sun, moon, and 
stars, the shooting stars, the lightning, [-|. 
and the sunset. It shows our own [2 
bodies and the bodies of our friends, 
and a whole host of living creatures 
of many kinds. Sight tells us—and 
here our sense of heat and cold helps 
us also—that time is divided into hours 
of light and hours of darkness. 
This common fact of day and night 
is really wonderful when we think of it. 
The commonest things are the most 
wonderful, if we look at them not 
merely through the eyes of our heads, 
but also through the eyes of our 
minds. This wonderful sense of sight 
tells us also of changes which do not 
come and go as rapidly as day and 
night, yet which never fail to come 
in their due order; which go as surely 
as they come, and return as surely as 
they go. 
After months of cold and snow and | 
ice, there follows what the poets have 
called “the birth of the year.” The 
days get longer ; the buds come out in 
the trees and hedges; the birds sing 
more sweetly ; the world puts on a new 
green dress ; the air becomes warm and 
the sun hot—we pass through spring to 


summer. Everyone knows that summer 
will not last always; the power of all 
the wisest men in the world cannot keep 
it for us. The corn becomes ripe for 
harvest and it is early autumn; the 
leaves become brown, the flowers wither, 
and then they seem to die; the leaves 
drop from the trees, and all the green and 
beautiful plants seem dead. 


HE GREAT CHANGES THAT ARE ALWAYS 
| GOING ON 


Autumn gives place to winter, with its 
cold and snow, but when spring comes 
the trees that seemed dead become green 
again. They did not really die, and 
they are as surely alive in winter as in 
summer; but they must obey the 
changes of the year. These changes 
will all come back again and again and 
again, just as night follows day.. They 
were going on thousands of years ago, 
and will be going on in thousands of 
years to come. The creatures that live 
in darkness at the bottom of the sea 
know nothing of them, but we do, and, 
just like the trees, we have to live our 
lives in a way that fits them. In the 
daytime we are awake; at night we 
sleep. 

In the summer we can do things which 
we cannot do in the winter, and we have 
to change our clothing—though we 
lighten our clothing when the trees put 
on theirs, and put on more clothes just 
when the trees strip themselves. It is 
our business, then, to understand the 
secret of all these things. 

Sight is the most precious of all the 
senses, not merely because it tells us so 
much more than any other sense about 
our own earth, but also because it shows 
us a great and beautiful and wonderful 
world far beyond the world in which we 
live. 


NE OF THE MOST WONDERFUL THINGS 
WE CAN THINK OF 


All our other senses put together could 
never tell us about this. Our own earth, 
because it is ours, because we cannot 
leave it, and because it affects our lives 
so closely, is of most interest to us. Yet 
we find, when we look beyond the earth, 
that things which are far away, things 
which we can never reach or touch, but 
can only see, are of great importance to 
us. Chief among these is the wonderful 
sun—the great fire which keeps us warm 
and gives us light and heat. Without 
the sun nothing could live upon the earth, 
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neither the creatures at the bottom of 
the sea, which never see the sun and do 
not know of its existence, nor we our- 
selves, who see it nearly every day. 
Then there is the moon, which often gives 
us light at night, and there are the 
thousands of stars which make us ask 
what they are. We all know the 
rhyme about the twinkling little star, 
“How I wonder what you are?” The 
answer to this question is one of the 
most wonderful things that we can 
think of. , 

But even if we never raised our eyes 
above us, or, at any rate, never looked 


The World is round like a ball, and this is the side of 
the ball called the Old World, the part of the World that 
was known before Christopher Columbus found America. 
The rough part of the ball is land, and the smooth 
part is water. There is much more water than land. 


higher than the tops of the hills and 
mountains, we should find far more 
things to wonder about than any man 
can understand in a lifetime; a million 
times more, indeed, than all the men of 
all times put together have yet been able 
to understand. We shall never be able 
to answer all the questions that might 
be asked, and yet every answer that we 
do obtain, and every question that we 
ask properly—even if we never get an 
answer to it—is of value to our lives. 
Everything that men find out is of value 
to us, and the things that men have 
already found out make our lives happy 
and useful, and make all the difference \ 
between our own lives and the miserable \ 
lives of savages, which to us seem scarcely ‘ 
worth living at all. The more we know y 
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THE PROCESSION OF THE WORLDS 


The earth is a great ball, floating in space. It is mot the only world; it is only a 
fragment of the great Universe—the name we give to all created things. In the 
picture the earth looks the biggest of all the globes, but that is only because it is 
the nearest to us. Round the sun are many other worlds, and millions of stars. The 
great world-balls travel, always spinning, round the sun. We shall come to know 
these things as we read our book, but this picture helps us to understand what a 
mighty universe we live in. Nobody has ever seen the universe like this, because 
nobody can get outside it to look; even if we could, it is so vast nobody could 
see it all, Through a telescope we can see a bit of the world nearest our earth ; 
but the majesty and wonder of the universe is something no man can understand. 
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and the more we understand—even 
though it be very, very little as compared 
with all that there 7s to know and under- 
stand—the better for us all. 

This is a fact worth thinking about at 
the very beginning. These questions 
cannot be asked and answered without 
trouble. Every one of us must give 
some part of his life to them ; and many 
men, and many women, too, have given 
their whole lives to them. Why should 
we trouble at all ? some boy or girl may 
ask. Why should we not just play and 
eat and sleep all the time ? Why should 


we not be like those creatures at the 
bottom of the sea, which seem to say of 


This is the other side of the ball, the New World, 
called America, which the men living in the Old 
World did not know until Columbus found it, 
four hundred years ago. 


spoilt it all in a moment. It tumbles 
down like a house of cards, and we 
tumble with it. Ours is the highest 
kind of life there is, and the higher the 
kind of life we live the more we need to 
know and understand. Perhaps we 
should feel this for ourselves if all our 
gateways of knowledge were suddenly 
closed, if all that we remember were 
forgotten, and if we became like creatures 
that live in darkness. 

HE VERY BEGINNING OF THE STORY 

OF THE EARTH 

Well, we have let our eyes roam in 
many ways around us, up to the heavens 
and down to the bottom of the sea. 
Now we must begin at the beginning of 
our story, and tell it as it really hap- 
pened. This is all very well when you 
are telling a story about something you 
have seen yourself, but it is a very 
different thing when you were not there, 
but have come in at the end, so to speak, 
and have to find out what happened 
by what you see around you when you 
get there. We have all heard about 
clever detectives who go into a room 


where thieves have broken into a safe, 
~ and find out all about it. 


They make 
a note of everything they see, examine 
a piece of a tool that the thieves dropped, 


' the finger-prints on the door of the safe, 


and so at last, if they are clever and 
fortunate, they are able to find out what 
happened, even though no one saw the 
burglars at their work. 

Now that is what men have to do in 
telling the story of the earth, and if we 


America is one of the are going to tell the story well, we shall 


greatest countries in the World, so big that it -have to do what a writer does when he 


takes nearly a week to go across it in a fast train. 


all the world around them, ‘‘I do not 
know, and I do not want to know, and 
I do not care; it makes no difference to 
me, and I cannot be bothered with it ’’ ? 

Well, there are men and women and 
children who live just like that: but it 
is not really diving. If you live like that, 
your life is worth just about as much as 
that of the creature at the bottom of the 
sea, which never thinks about anything 
—not even about the other fishes or 
about itself. The only thing that makes 
that kind of life worth living is that it 
may lead to something higher. If we 
ourselves are to live that sort of life, then 
all the time and struggle and labor which 
has been needed in the past to live at 
all has been thrown away, and we have 
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is telling a detective story. He begins 
by saying what the detective first 
thought when he came upon the scene, 
and how, as he found out one thing after 
another, he began to put his story to- 
gether bit by bit until at last the whole 
thing was as plain to him as if he had 
been looking in at the window all the 
time. 
H™” THE FIRST MEN WERE PUZZLED 
ABOUT THE STORY OF THE EARTH 
Now, the story of the earth is far more 
puzzling, as it is far more interesting, 
more wonderful, and more glorious, than 
any detective story that ever was written 
or ever will be written ; and when men 
began to think about it first they were 
very easily deceived. They were misled 
by what seemed to be plain enough, but 
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was really very different from what it seemed to be. Until 
they got these mistaken notions out of their heads, they 
could not get any further. 

Suppose you want to go upstairs to your bed-room, and 
you start by walking one step down to the kitchen, it is 
quite plain that, however well and bravely and fast you 
go on walking downstairs, you will never get to your bed- 

room. The simple truth is that you have started the wrong 
way, and that will never do. Well, men started the wrong 
way in trying to find out the story of the earth. It was not 
their fault, for the wrong way looked like the right way. 
They were clever men, and did not mean to be beaten. The 
harder they worked the more difficulties they got into. 
qe MEN WHO THOUGHT THE EARTH WAS FLAT 


Now, the first man who tried to understand the earth , : 
would naturally think that there were; at any rate, two or EE aaciee qantE re 
three great facts which he could start with, about which butroundlikeanorange. Wailaer 
there was no doubt at all. To begin with, it seemed quite this by the way a ship comes into 
plain that, though there were hills and valleys, ups and sight. At first we see only smoke. 
downs, yet, on the whole, the earth was flat. The hills 
and the valleys seemed to be mere ups and downs, like 
the ups and downs on a bad road, or on a badly-rolled 
tennis court. However far you walk your head is still 
upright, at the top of you, and your feet are still beneath 
you. You will never come to an edge and fall off. Walk- 
ing on the earth, or even going in a train, is not at all like 
walking on a ball, as people do at the circus. 

Well, then, men thought that here was something plain. 
First of all, there was this great stretched-out earth, giving 
us a certain level upon which we live, and stretching out 
in all directions. Then men began to think of everything 
else in the whole world as either at that level or else above 
that level like the sky, or else below that level. It was not 
possible to get very far down below because of the difficulty 
of digging ; but still, just as there was an above, so men } 
knew that, of course, there must be a below. i i 

Then we see the top of 
2 Gi GREAT MYSTERY OF THE UNDER WORLD mast, *: ae ifthe ship). were 
climbing up the side of a hill. 
In some parts of the world it was possible, men thought, LEQ 
to get hints of the lower regions, and men came to learn 
that the earth below was hot and on fire. How did 
they find this out? Here and there upon the surface of 
the earth there are great holes, usually found at the tops 
of mountains. These mountains have a special name 
which we must learn; they are called volcanoes, and the 
holes are called craters. Sometimes a volcano becomes 
excited, and all sorts of things come up from below and 
are shot up into the air through the hole at the top. Now, 
these things that come up are all terribly hot, and with 
them comes a great deal of black smoke. So it seemed 
probable that what men called the wnder world—that is 
to say, the part below the level of the earth—was a very 
hot place, probably with fire always burning in it. 

Well, now we have got so far as to have in our heads a 
clear notion of the flat place we live on, an up to the 
heavens and a down to the lower regions ;_ but the greater acai, | aatoneiies 
part of all this is nonsense, and the more men believed “° **° eile ba a ect 
in it the more nonsense they invented. THE EARTH IS ROUND 


Then the front appears, and 
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It seemed certain that the earth was flat, and if there was 
one other thing that seemed certain, it was that the earth 
was quite still and at rest. We do not feel the earth 
moving under our feet ; we cannot imagine that it moves. 
If we look “up” to the stars and watch them carefully 
from day to day and from night to night, they seem to . 
come up from the edge of the earth, in a direction which 
we call the East. Then they seem to travel across the 
sky, and then to dip down at the other edge of the earth, 
which we call the West. 

V7 MEN USED TO THINK ABOUT THE SUN 


We can easily see the sun doing this, as he seems to do 
it every day. At some time in the morning we see him 
in the East ; he travels across the sky, and then he passes 
from our sight in the West. It used to be thought that 
Pitde caith were fat we should Luc great fire of the sun was put out every night in the 
see the whole of the ship at Water in the West, and that then, in some mysterious way, 
once, not the front of it first it passed through the under world, and was set blazing 
and the rest of it bit by bit. again, and turned up next morning in the East to begin 
| its journey afresh. Whatever happened to the sun at 
night, at any rate there seemed to be no doubt that it did 
what we think we see it do—rise in the morning, move 
across the sky, and set on the other side from where we 
first saw it rise. The notion that the earth itself moved 
seemed to be such nonsense that everybody laughed at it. 

But at last there came the notion that, in spite of what 
we think, the earth is not flat! Some bold men actually 
declared that the earth was nothing else than a big ball, 
and that we lived on the outside of it. Many people 
laughed at such an idea. “ If it isa big ball,” they said, 
“ we should be able to go right round it and come back to 
the place from which we started.” N ow, in those days the 
only part of the earth that men knew at all was scarcely 
more than a spot on its surface, and beyond this they knew 
nothing. So this idea of traveling boldly out in one direc- 

But we do not see it that way, '!0n and going on and on in a straight line until you came 
_ We see it rising as if it were back to the place you started from seemed absurd. 
sailing up the other side of a ball, Rg ine A MAN TUMBLE OFF THE EARTH ? 


Then, again, people argued that there could not possibly 
be other people on the under side of this big ball, for if 
they were they would fall off, and, indeed, if it were a ball, 
anyone starting at the top of it, and walking too far in 
one direction, would soon find himself beginning to sli 
Just as a doll might slip off an orange—until at last he 
would tumble off altogether, and that would be the end of 
him. It seemed a great puzzle, or, rather, it seemed not 
a puzzle at all; it simply seemed that the people who said 
the earth was a ball were talking nonsense. 

But these people would not stop talking, and they 
went on with one argument after another so strongly that 
at last people believed that what they said was true. 
One of their best arguments was that if you watch a ship 
| as It sails out to sea from the harbour, it does not behave 
SUMMe ty is Ores the circte, sai “i ~ eae ae if the sea were flat. Suppose the sea 
MU PUAE txt the top of the be, € a Hat, ploughed field. You could watch the ship 


HOW WE KNOW go up and down and on and on, looking smaller and smaller, 
THE EARTH IS ROUND until at last it became Just a speck, and then disappeared 
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out of sight. But that is not at all what 
happens when a ship sails out to sea. If 
we watch it closely, we find that it begins 
to disappear in a particular way. The 
hull—that is, the bottom—of the ship 
disappears first, and then the ship seems 
to sink lower and lower, until we can only 
see the tops of the masts, and then only 
the top of the highest mast, and then 
nothing at all. When it has quite gone, 
the ship is really near enough for us to 
see quite well, but it is hidden by some- 
thing—something which first hides the 
lowest part, and then hides it all. 

OW THE SHIP COMES INTO SIGHT AT 


Then, supposing the ship comes back, 
what do we see? Is it, first of all, a sort 
of dim shape, which gradually becomes 
clearer and clearer, like a man meeting 
us inastreet inafog? Notatall. The 
ship seems to rise up from somewhere, 
and, as it rises, comes nearer and nearer, 
so that we see the tops of the masts first 
and the hull last. What happens is ex- 
actly the same as what happens when 
we stand half-way up a little rounded 
hill, and a friend leaves us, going over 
the top until we can only see his head, 
and then nothing at all. Then the friend 
comes back to us over the hill, his head 
appearing first and his feet last. It is 
the same with the ship. Exactly the 
same thing happens in each case. The 
ship has gone round the corner, so to 
speak, though it is over the corner rather 
than vound the corner. We cannot see 
it because the earth itself (it happens to 
be the sea, but that does not matter) is 
between us and the ship. 

HE FIRST MEN WHO TRIED TO SAIL 
AROUND THE GREAT EARTH-BALL 

“Very well, then,” said some_ bold 
sailors. “‘ Very well, then ; if the earth 
is really a ball, and if there is water 
enough, we shall sail around it. We 
shall start out from the edge of the land 
with our best boats and a big supply of 
food, and we shall go straight on and on 
and on, though we see nothing but water 
in front of us; and if you are right, and 
if we sail long enough and our food does 
not run short, we shall go right round 
the ball and turn up again at the place 
we left ’’—not at the same edge of the 
land, but at the opposite edge. 

And that is what these sailors tried to 
do. They went out in their best and 


biggest boats; they turned their boats ; 


straight ahead, and waved their hands 
to the crying friends who thought they 
would never see them again. The 
country called Spain, which was at that 
time one of the most famous countries in 
the world, was their starting place. On 
they went, and we may imagine how 
often those sailors, who could not believe 
this story about the earth being round, 
wanted to turn back and go home again. 


_ Every day they felt they were sailing 


further from their homes, and what way 
back could there be except the way they 
had come ? 

But there was to be no turning back. 
Each day their leaders gazed ahead, 
looking for land—land that had never 
been seen, but which they hoped to be 
the other side of the land from which 
they had started. And once they nearly 
found what they were looking for. It 
was not a great stretch of land that they 
saw, only some small islands, but that 
was quite enough, they thought. Where 
there were islands, they said, there would 
surely be land beyond them. 

OW MEN FOUND THAT THE EARTH IS A 
GREAT BALL 

Now, in those days, people who lived 
in Spain, and in that part of the world, 
used to call the land which lay furthest 
East from them the Indies—it is the 
same word as India. So when the sailors 
came across these islands, they thought 
that, by going round the other way, they 
had reached some of those same Indies 
which they had visited before by traveling 
East, and they called these islands to 
which they first came the West Indies, 
and the Indies they had left behind them 
they called the East Indies. Little did 
those bold sailors guess that instead of 
going all the way round they had gone 
only a quarter of the way. But they 
had done one great thing. Thev had gone 
out West across the sea, and had found land. 

This was the beginning, and a great 
beginning. Soon there followed other 
sailors, equally brave, and at last they 
succeeded in sailing right round the earth. 
That was the end of the notion that the 
earth was flat. These voyages discovered 
for us what we still call the New World, 
and they have been of great importance 
to the lives of all of us. But their 
greatest importance was really te prove 
for ever that this wonderful earth is 


nothing else than a great ball. 


THE NEXT STORY OF THE EARTH IS ON PAGE 85. 
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THE SURFACE OF NORTH AMERICA 


This map of North America shows the land itself with its streams and mountains. You can recognize 
the four great slopes of which you are told. Notice the narrow slope down to the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Poe pens Th tho’ Mississippi Valley, the Rocky Mountains, the great highland west of them, and 


then the Sierra Nevada and the Coast Range. You can understand from this map how far down 
the ice sheet came, and how far up into the land the Gulf of Mexico once reached. You can see 
also how like and yet how unlike the United States is the surface of Canada and of Mexico. A study 


of the surfaces of a country helps one very much to understand its settlement and its history. 


From the Natural Introductory Geography, copyright 


é 


1897, 1907, by the American Book Company. 
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@y. was like before there were 
any white men here? You 
have all heard that Columbus 

_ discovered a little island near the 
coast of North America in 1492, 
but that is only something more 
than four hundred years ago, while 

our country is millions and millions 

‘| of years old. You all know that 

‘1 you live in the United States and are 

proud of the fact, I am sure. You 

have heard your father say that an- 
other man was a good citizen and 
you knew that it meant something 
pleasant. You boys and girls too want 
to be good citizens. Now in order to 
be good citizens, you must know 
something about the great country in 
which you live, for an ignorant man 
cannot be a very good citizen. Citi- 
zens have something to say about 
how they are governed and _ unless 
you know something about what has 

' happened in the past, how can you 

tell what is best now? 

Now look at the rather queer map 
of our country which is printed with 
this article. On it towns, cities, rail- 
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4933 roads and other works of man are . 


not shown at all, but only mountains, 
E| rivers and plains, all the work of 
“eo Nature. This is called a relief map 
“2 and is interesting for many reasons. 
In another part of our book you will 
5°\) learn how mountains and_ valleys 

Z affect rainfall and climate and upon 
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THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


12 this story and those that are to come after we are going to tell you the 

story of the United States from the earliest times of which we know any- 
thing down to the present. If you read it carefully the editors hope that you Lal 
will not find it dull and that you will find many things that you will be glad to a 
know. In this story we shall learn what part of the land first rose from the fas 
sea, and something of the plants and animals that lived in the old days. We 
shall learn that a great part of our country was once covered with a sheet of 
ice over a mile thick, and we shall be told what it did. Then we shall learn 
something about the strange men that the white men found when they came. 
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which is too hot or too cold, 
too wet or too dry, men can- . 
not work well. 

On this map you will see that 
the rivers and smaller streams 
even in the same neighborhood 
run in different directions, but if you 
look more carefully you will find that 4 
generally their water reaches the 
same place. This is not always 
true, however. Sometimes the water 
of springs which are only a few yards 
apart finally enters the sea hundreds, 
or even thousands, of miles apart. 

Perhaps some of you have been to 
Asheville among the mountains of 
Western North Carolina. If so you | 
remember that the train stops just 
after it comes out of a long tunnel 
through a mountain, and beside the 
railroad you will see a little spring 
tumbling down the mountain side. | 
Throw some bits of paper into the 
stream and watch them. Soon the § 
stream divides, some of the paper is § 
carried east and some is carried west. he 
The water that flows west will finally F 
reach the Gulf of Mexico, while the |; 
other little stream finally reaches the P 
Atlantic Ocean. 

HE GREAT DIVISIONS OF OUR 
COUNTRY 

Our country has only four great 
slopes, one toward the Atlantic, one 9 
toward the Gulf of Mexico, one toward 
the Great Lakes on the north, and one 
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toward the Pacific Ocean. The Great 
Lakes finally empty into the St. Law- 
rence River and this great river flows 
through Canada into the Atlantic Ocean 
also. All the land in any one of these 
slopes is not alike, and the climate and 
the soil also may differ very much, but 
still all these are generally more alike 
than they are in the other great divisions 
of our country. 

Suppose we could fly in a gigantic 
aeroplane from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, what should we see? 

Let us start about the middle of our 
Atlantic coast, so that we shall pass 
over Washington, our capital city. 
First there is a stretch of low, level land 


raised only a few feet above the level 


of the.sea. There are many streams 
which flow very slowly. Sometimes in 
fact they seem to flow away from the 
sea instead of into it as the tides from 
the ocean rush in and push the stream 
back. This stretch of land is called 
The Coastal Plain. Going further west 
we see below us hills and valleys through 
which the streams flow quite rapidly. 
In many of the streams are waterfalls, 
when the streams suddenly drop from 
a higher to a lower level and there are 
many factories. This region is called the 
Piedmont Plateau. (The word “ Pied- 
mont” means “at the foot of the 
mountains.” ) 

HE HIGHEST MOUNTAINS IN THE 

EASTERN UNITED STATES 

Sailing steadily westward, we find 
that our machine must rise higher in 
the air for we are coming to moun- 
tains covered with forests. These moun- 
tains are not so high as some we shall 
see farther to the west, but still many 
points are more than a mile high. The 
highest are Mt. Washington in New 
Hampshire to the north of us, 6293 
feet high, and Mt. Mitchell in North 
Carolina to the south of us, 6711 feet 
high. Most of the peaks are much 
lower, however, and we shall learn more 
about them later. In these mountains 


many rich mines of coal and iron are New England, and in some parts of ‘ 
found. _ . Florida, California and Louisiana the } 
Crossing these mountains we again summer lasts the whole year round. } 
see hills, but soon we reach the low Some of our country is wet and swampy 
level prairie region, in which are the all the time, but another part is a aa \ 
most fertile farms of the United States. desert. However, both swamps and \ 
There are fields of corn and wheat desert are growing smaller, for mee ‘are } 
which extend for miles. We see herds draining the swamps and bringing w t a 
of fat cattle and many pigs which to the desert. oS ae \ 
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will give us beef and bacon. This is 
one of the finest farming regions in 
the world, but it has many cities 
also. On we go mile after mile until 
we reach the great Mississippi River, one 
of the greatest rivers in the whole world. 
Beyond the Mississippi are the same 
low plains with their fertile farms, 
but finally the ground begins to rise 
again. The land no longer seems so 
green, farms are fewer, but we may 
see half-wild cattle wandering about 
grazing on the short grass. At length 
we come to a region which is called 
the Cordilleran Highland. First there 
are the Rocky Mountains on the east, 
then a high rocky hilly region with 
little rainfall, and then the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains and the low Coast 
Range still farther to the west. Some 
of these mountains are very high. In 
the state of Colorado are thirty peaks 
each of which is more than two and 
a half miles above the level of the sea. 
Through this region are rich mines of 
gold and silver, and other metals, 
hardly less valuable. Then the coun- 
try slopes down to the Pacific Ocean 
in a region of abundant rainfall where 
farming of every sort flourishes. 
- If we were to cross the land further 
north or further south we should not 
find exactly the same sort of land, oc- 
cupations or people. For example, 
further north, in addition to the moun- 
tains we should pass over thousands 
of lakes, some large, some very small. 
We should see hundreds of factories 
and many cities in the eastern half of 
the country. If we crossed much 
further south, there would be fewer 
lakes, fewer cities, and fewer factories, 
but we should find cotton, sugar cane 
and oranges growing, and we _ should 
find almost no hills at all until we 
reached the far west. Somewhere in 
the United States we can find almost 
every kind of soil, climate and product. 
Plants which belong to the Arctic 
Zone grow in the high mountains of 
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\ PALISADES OF THE HUDSON 
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The Palisades of the Hudson extend northward from Fort Lee, New Jersey, about fifteen miles along . 
the west bank of the river. These rocky cliffs, 300 to 500 feet in height, are entirely unlike the other 
rock of the neighborhood. Many centuries ago the crust of the ear cracked, and these huge masses 


were forced up because of the great heat below. They cooled quickly and took the form which we see. 
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DESERT AND SWAMP IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Compare these bare mountains ot Arizona with the wooded range of New Hampshire shown in an- 
other volume. So little water falls that only shrubs grow. The men have come to get water from the 
hole or ‘‘ pocket’? in the rock. Possibly there is no other water to be found for many miles. 
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Much of saucers eae * a gréat swamp called the Everglades, which has not yet been drained X ~ 
ir even entirely explored. egetation is very luxuriant, as the rainfall is abundant, and the climate ) R 


varm and moist, and the soil very rich. Snakes, alligators and other unpleasant things are found. 
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HE UNITED STATES AS IT WAS MANY, 
MANY YEARS AGO 

Such is the United States to-day. But 
it was not always so. The wise men tell 
us that millions and millions of years ago, 
water covered the whole face of the land. 
Then the crust of the earth wrinkled and 
folded as you may read in the Book oF 
THE EARTH and two chains of islands 
appeared. These were the highest peaks 
of mountain ranges in the east and in the 
west. The lower parts of the mountains 
were still covered with water and all the 
central part of our country was an open 
sea. These were not the present moun- 
tains, as they are much younger, while 


the old mountains have been worn away.’ 


As the years went on, the land connect- 
ing the islands in each group was raised 
above the sea. Finally the land in the 
north central part of our country was 
raised, but what is now the Gulf of Mex- 
ico covered the southern part up to about 
the point where the Ohio River now joins 
the Mississippi, and further west ex- 
tended into what is now Canada. 

The gulf finally moved southward. 
One cause was the great quantity of sand 
and mud which the rivers carried down 
and they are still doing this. The Missis- 
sippi builds its delta out into the gulf 
a little farther each year. Life had ap- 
peared on the earth and for thousands 
of years plants grew and died until their 
decay made beds of vegetable matter 
many feet thick. The climate was not 
then as it is now. Those beds of vege- 
table matter which are now coal show 
that the climate of Pennsylvania was 
once hotter and wetter than it now is in 
Florida or Louisiana. An article in the 
third volume of our book tells you about 
this and shows what kind of plants they 
were. | 
H™ THE COAL FIELDS WERE MADE 

LONG AGO 

But the level of the land changed and 
these beds of dead trees and ferns sank 
into the sea or into the great inland lakes, 
and were covered with mud many feet 
thick. Again they were raised and in this 
mud the same sort of plants again grew 
and decayed, and the mud was covered 
with many feet of black mould. Hun- 
dreds of years later they were again be- 
low the level of the water. In some parts 
of the country the land was raised and 
then lowered in turn for thousands and 
thousands of years and the layers of vege- 
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tation because of the great weight and 
heat became coal and the layers of sand 
and mud became rock. In some parts of 
our country there are many beds of coal 
one above the other with layers of rock 
between them. 

The land is still changing to-day. The 
sea tears away some coasts and builds up 
others. The rivers cut away their banks, 
and hills and mountains are being worn 
away. But other changes more impor- 
tant than these are also taking place. 
Men who study such things tell us that 
the coast of New Jersey is sinking about 
two feet in a hundred years, and that 
some day the land where towns and farms 
now stand will again be under the sea. 
The land in Canada toward Hudson Bay 
is rising, and some day, hundreds of years 
from now, the water in the Great Lakes 
may possibly find its way into the Missis- 
sippi instead of the St. Lawrence, thus 
leaving Montréal and Quebec inland 
cities. 

OLCANOES ONCE WERE COMMON IN 
THE WEST 

The mountains which were raised 
above the sea began at once to wear away 
because of the action of water and air, 
heat and cold. Wise men tell us that 
some parts of our eastern mountains were 
once at least five miles higher than they 
are now. ‘The western mountains are 
younger and have not worn away so 
much. On the contrary, some of these 
western mountains are still growing. In 
the west too are many mountain peaks 
which are dead volcanoes. The states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and parts of 
California and Nevada were once almost 
entirely covered by the lava from these 
volcanoes. Mt. Hood in Oregon and Mt. 
Shasta in California are fine examples of 
dead volcanoes. In Alaska there are to- 
day live volcanoes, which throw out ashes. 
As the lava decays it sometimes makes 
a very fertile soil and this is one of the 
reasons why Washington and Oregon 
grow such wonderful crops. 

OME ANIMALS WHICH ONCE LIVED 

IN AMERICA 

Queer animals lived in the country. 
Some were larger than any animals now 
alive. Another article tells you about 
them. There were flying lizards, and 
lizards that walked. Much later there 
were great animals like elephants heavier 
than any how living, and great rhinoce- 
roses, camels, and fierce tigers with long 
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eeth roamed the country. The mam- 
noth and the mastodon, great elephant- 
ike creatures, which are described in an- 
yther place, towered above the other ani- 
nals. A skeleton of a mastodon found 
1ear New York, showed that the animal 
1ad sunk in a swamp many thousands 
yf years ago. In his mouth were some 
wigs which he had been chewing when 
he ground gave way beneath him. 
[here were also huge buffalo with horns 
en feet from tip to tip. When you are 
n New York, go to the Museum of 
Natural History and look at the skeleton 
»f the Brontosaurus, a great creature like 
1 lizard with a long neck and tail, which 
‘ould easily touch the tops of tall trees. 

HE VERY COLD TIME WHEN ICE 

COVERED THE LAND 

Thousands and thousands of years 
passed with changes of climate. Once it 
aad been much warmer than it is now. 
[t became much colder. The United 
States was larger than it is now, since 
much land that is now under sea was 
then high above the water. All the 
slands around New York City were 
joined to the mainland and the Hudson 
emptied into the sea at a place now about 
sighty miles out in the ocean. At the 
sottom of the ocean its bed has been 
‘ollowed out. The climate became so cold 
that great ice sheets, called glaciers, cov- 
ered most of Canada and much of the 
northern part of our country. You learn 
ilso the causes of glaciers in another part 
of our book and so we shall tell only a 
little of what this one did. This ice 
sheet was more than a mile thick in some 
laces and covered all of New England 
and New York, except a little corner, 
much of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
ind in the Mississippi Valley crossed the 
Jhio River at one place. In the western 
part of the United States it did not go 
Jown quite so far. This glacier moved 
slowly, scooping off the soil, gouging 
nut rock, cutting off the tops of moun- 
‘ains and carrying with it great heaps of 
sarth and gravel. These heaps are called 
‘moraines ” and are still to be seen in 
nany parts of the land though they are 
ften covered with farms or trees now. 

Much of the surface of Long Island 
vas deposited there by the glaciers. The 
same may be said of Cape Cod, which 
ome of our readers know is a delightful 
lace to spend the summer. The island 
yf Martha’s Vineyard is almost entirely 
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a moraine deposited there ages ago. 
Stones belonging in many other parts of 
New England have been found there. 
Some one has said that the glacier was 
a combination of a huge file, a great 
plough and a mammoth dump-cart. The 
scratches and grooves made by the rub- 
bing of great rocks upon each other 
can be seen all over New England and 
many of the huge boulders lying in the 
fields were brought from hill tops hun- 
dreds of miles away, and as the ice melted 
were dropped where they now lie. Per- 
haps you have seen the Rocking Stone 
in the Zoological Gardens in Bronx Park, 
New York City. This is a boulder which 


, has been brought from far away and left 


so delicately balanced on an old hill top, 
that a child can move it though it weighs 
many tons. There are stones very much 
like it all over the region once covered by 
this great ice sheet. 
OW THE ICE SHEET MADE THE LAKES 
WE LIKE SO MUCH 
Another effect of this great ice sheet 
was to make most of the beautiful lakes 
in the northern part of our country. If 
you look at a map you will see that there 
are very few lakes in the southern part 
of the country while there are thousands 
in the north. More than ten thousand 
lakes or ponds have been counted in the 
state of Minnesota, alone, and there are 
thousands more in New England and 
New York. Nearly all of these are the 
work of the great glacier which once cov- 


-ered the land. Even the Great Lakes, 


Superior, Huron, Michigan, Erie and On- 
tario, are due to this cause, and so is 
Long Island Sound. 

These lakes were made in three ways. 
Sometimes the ice sheet dumped great 
masses of the rock dust upon the land, 
leaving hollows and ridges. Water col- 
lected in the low places, or when it sank 
into the ground came out again in the 
form of springs which ran down into the 
pond or lake. Sometimes the glacier, slowly 
moving down a valley, carried with it a 
great mass of clay and gravel. When the 
ice sheet finally melted and disappeared 
the valley was left with a dam across it 
and behind it the water has collected. 
Sometimes the great weight of ice and 
Stone scooped out holes in the softer stone 
over which it passed and these holes have 
become filled with water and are fed by 
the little streams in the neighborhood. 

The course of many streams was 
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changed by the dams built by the great 
glacier. Since they could not run in the 
old channels they cut new ones for them- 
selves. Sometimes they ran over hard 
stones which could not be cut so readily. 
So the water jumps instead of having a 
sloping bed. Many of these falls which 
have helped to make New England such 
a great region for factories, mills and 
shops are where they are because the 
course of the river was changed by the 
glacier. Even Niagara Falls, one of the 
great wonders of the world, exists because 
of this fact. 

HE ICE SHEET FINALLY MELTS AND 

GREAT FLOODS COME 

All the changes which came because so 
much of our country was once covered 
by this great moving covering of ice, can 
not be told here. Many large books 
would be required to tell you even a small 
part of them. We do not even know 
how long the ice sheet lasted. It must 
have been thousands of years, during 
which time the great ice sheet sometimes 
advanced, sometimes stood still, then ad- 
vanced again, and sometimes drew back, 
as the ice melted faster than the newer 
ice was supplied from behind. Finally 
the climate again changed, the land was 
lowered and the ice melted away. Then 
the land was raised again until the conti- 
nent became very much as it is to-day. 
All of this happened a long time ago as 
men count time. It has been at least 
5,000 years, probably as much as 10,000, 
since the’ice sheet disappeared, but as the 
wise men who study rocks and mountains 
count time it is only a little while. 
Geologists, as such men are called, count 
time by centuries instead of by days as 
we do. 

The change of climate which produced 
the ice sheet, put an end to many of the 
queer animals whose bones are found 
sometimes buried deep in the earth. 
Others could no longer find the food they 
liked, and died. All life depends prin- 
cipally upon food supply. This is a fact 
to be kept in mind. When the white 
men came many animals, some very much 
like those to be found in Europe, lived 
in the forests or on the plains. But on 
the other hand many animals now com- 
mon in this country do not belong to 
North America at all but were brought 
from Europe by the first explorers and 
settlers. The same thing is true of many 
of our common plants. 
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NIMALS FOUND IN AMERICA 
UNKNOWN IN EUROPE 

The bison or American Buffalo was one 
of the most important animals belonging 
to America. It chiefly lived on the west- 
ern side of the Mississippi River, though 
a few were found by the white men east 
of the Alleghany Mountains. Perhaps 
you have seen these animals in a zoologi- 
cal garden in some city, though they are 
not common. Once there were thousands 
and thousands of them, and they began to 
grow scarce in the West hardly fifty years 
ago. A few small herds are left. The 
turkey is a fowl which was unknown in 
Europe until it was brought from Amer- 
ica. Some of the plants were strange 
also. Tobacco was unknown to the Old 
World until America was discovered 
though it is now used as much in Europe 
as it is in America. The tomato and the 
potato are also American plants, while 
the Indian corn and pumpkins were also 
unknown to the Old World. 

America, however, did not have any of 
our common domestic animals, except the 
dog. The wild horses which only a few 
years ago were common on the western 
plains were descended from the Spanish 
horses which escaped from their owners 
and ran wild. Our domestic cattle were 
also brought over from Europe, and the 
same may be said of the hog and the 
chicken. Though there is a wild sheep 
among the Rocky Mountains, the sheep 
from which we get our clothes and our 
food was brought over by the white men. 


M** APPEARS IN AMERICA 


We do not know when men first came 
to America or where they came from. 
It was before the ice sheet had entirely 
gone, but men who have studied the mat- 
ter do not agree how long. Possibly they 
came over from Asia through Alaska and 
then down until they spread over North 
and South America. It is possible that 
Alaska was then joined to Asia and they 
came over the land. Perhaps they used 
rude boats made of skins, or of trees hol- 
lowed out. Some men believe that Europe 
and America were once united by a narrow 
ridge of land, which could be crossed, but 
it is not probable that they came this 
way. We know that the first white men 
led by Leif, the son of Eric, who came 
over from Greenland about the year 
1000, found red men in possession of 
the country, and the description which 
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they left of their life and habits is very 
like that of those explorers who came 
five hundred years afterwards. 

The story of the Norse explorers under 
Leif had been lost, and when Columbus 
reached land he thought he had reached 
Asia. 
Indians, and by that name they are gen- 
erally known to-day. Some writers, how- 
ever, have made a new word from parts 
of the two words American Indian and 
call them ‘‘ Amerinds.” This is a very 
good name but it has not come into com- 
mon use, for when people have been using 
a name for hundreds of years it is difficult 
to get them to change. 

HAT WERE THE INDIANS 
LIKE? 

Now what were the Indians like? All 

had reddish or cinnamon colored skin, 
high cheek bones, black eyes, and straight 
black hair which the women wore long. 
The men shaved all of their heads except 
one lock called a scalp lock to which they 
sometimes tied feathers. Few had any 
beard at all though some men had a few 
hairs which were often pulled out by the 
roots. In all other ways different tribes 
were often much unlike. Some were tall 
and slender while others were short. 
Some were gentle and peaceable, but 
others were fierce and warlike; some were 
trustworthy, others were deceitful; some 
had learned a good deal about farming 
and building, others seemed little wiser 
than beasts. One must describe the 
tribes separately. 
_ Students of the Indians have tried to 
divide them according to height, color, 
manners and customs and the like. They 
think now that the language is the best 
test. If you look at a page of Dutch and 
a page of English you will see that many 
words are something alike. This is be- 
cause the old English and the Dutch are 
related in blood. A study of the lan- 
puages of different tribes of Indians 
shows that some of them have many 
similar words, and the wise men say that 
these tribes are related though they may 
have lived a long way apart. The stu- 
Jents of Indians say that there were fifty- 
five different families or “stocks” of 
[Indians in North America. Some of these 
nave died out and only a few of the re- 
mainder are important. Different stocks 
liffered very much in many ways. 

The lowest class lived west of the 
Rocky Mountains. They lived almost 


Therefore he called the natives: 


entirely by hunting and fishing and 
planted little or no land. They knew 
how to make baskets, but did not make 
pots, and lived in tents called wigwams 
made of skins sewed together, which they 
moved very often. Some of the Apaches 
have not changed their habits much to 
the present day. 

HE INDIANS WHO WERE PARTLY 

CIVILIZED 

South of them, in what is now New 
Mexico and Arizona, were Indians of a 
higher class. They are usually called 
Pueblo Indians, because they lived in a 
sort of fort built of brick or stone and 
called a pueblo. These pueblos were built 
like great apartment houses and some- 
times held several hundred families. 
Some of them lived close to the Apache 
Indians, whom they feared very much, 
and so they often built their houses on 
the side of a cliff so that they could be 
reached only by ladders. They cultivated 
fields of corn and brought water in 
ditches from the hills to make it grow. 
They made baskets so closely woven that 
they would almost hold water, wove good 
cloth, and made jars and pots of clay 
which were strong enough to stand great 
heat. They built temples in honor of 
their gods, and some of the tribes used 
bronze tools and weapons, though stone 
was more common. The chief tribes now 
in the United States are the Moquis and 
the Zuhis, but they are few compared 
with their former numbers. In the pic- 
ture you can see the ruins of a town built 
against and in a cliff. This could be 
reached only by ladders which the 
Indians would pull up after them. 

HE INDIANS OF EASTERN AMERICA 

AND THEIR FOOD 

East of the Rocky Mountains the In- 
dians were between the two classes in 
civilization, but they were not all alike, 
for some tribes had learned more than 
others. They got most of their food by 
hunting and fishing but they got some 
of it from the soil. They had learned 
how to kill the trees by cutting off a ring 
of bark around the trunks or else they 
burned them down. They scratched the 
ground among the dead trees or the 
stumps with a stone hoe, or with a flat 
bone of a deer or a buffalo, or with a 
stick sharpened in the fire. Then they 
planted corn and pumpkins, or squashes, 
and sometimes beans, sunflowers and to- 
bacco. Of course the crop was small with 
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such poor tools, as the ground could not 
be broken up so that the roots could get 
food enough from the soil. We are told 
that some of the Indians of Massachu- 
setts had learned that they could get 
larger crops if they put a dead fish or 
two in the hole where they planted the 
corn, but not many tribes seem to have 
known this. 

The corn and the sunflower seeds were 
pounded between two stones. Sometimes 
they found a hard stone which already 
had a hole worn part of the way through 
it by water and used it to hold the corn 
while the women pounded with a smaller 
stone. They mixed the coarse meal with 
water and baked the cake in the ashes. 
When they were making a journey they 
parched the corn and then pounded it up. 
In this way they could have something 
to eat, without lighting a fire. The 
smoke of a fire might have shown their 
enemies where they were and have been 
a cause of great danger. 

They made pots of clay, but as they 
could not make them strong enough to 
stand the fire, they often cooked their 
food by heating stones red hot and then 
putting them into the water. Sometimes 
they dug a hole in the ground and lined 
it with smooth stones. Then they built 
a fire in the hole until the stones were 
very hot. The ashes and coals were then 
cleaned out and shell-fish, green corn 
and game were put into the hole and 
covered with grass or seaweed. If you 
live on the seashore perhaps you have 


helped in a clambake, prepared in the — 


same way. ‘Things cooked in this way 
are so good that one would almost like to 
turn Indian. Sometimes they cooked 
meat by hanging it before a fire until it 
was done, or by broiling it on the coals. 

HE EASTERN INDIANS DID NOT HAVE 

OUR COMMON METALS 

The eastern Indians did not under- 
stand the use of metals when the white 
men came, except that some tribes wore 
copper ornaments. 
tools were all made of stone. Some of 
the arrowheads are very beautiful and 
some of their axes were made of highly 
polished stone. 
them in any museum, and in many parts 
of our country they are 


You can see some of | 
; called a 


Their weapons and | 


or other animals, and they also used these 
sinews to sew skins together. For needles 
they generally used small sharp bones. 
The Indians wore very little clothing, 
which was generally made of deerskins. 
All wore shoes called moccasins made of 
soft skins which made very little noise 
as they moved through the woods. When 
they went to war they painted their 
bodies and faces to frighten the enemy. 

So far as we can judge the Indians 
had made little progress during the thou- 
sands of years they had lived in America. 
One great reason for this was the fact 
which was told above, that our common 
domestic animals were not found in 
America. Without horses, cows, sheep, 
pigs and chickens it was hard to cultivate 
the soil or to get enough animal food. 
Another reason for their lack of progress 
was that they did not know how to get 
metals from the earth. Stones and flat 
bones are not good tools. 

HE EASTERN INDIANS LIVED IN 

HOUSES INSTEAD OF TENTS 

Many of the eastern Indians lived in 
houses made of bark or of branches of 
trees woven together with skins or clay. 
Sometimes they lived in the same houses 
for years, but often they left them when 
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the summer came on, and the game » 


moved away. Often several families 
lived in one house, which was then ar- 
ranged like a stable and each family occu- 
pied a stall. All these families were sup- 
posed to be related, but they did not 
count themselves related on the father’s 
side but on the mother’s. That is, all 
living in the house said that they were 
descended from the same woman. Those 
who were related made up a clan and the 
clan was known by the name of an ani- 
mal, such as the Bear or the Wolf or the 
Turtle. They painted pictures of such 
an animal, or made an image of wood or 
stone and called it a Totem. The picture 
of this animal was often painted on the 
breasts of men so that it would not come 
off. A large clan would live in several 


: houses. 


i 


sometimes : 


ploughed up by farmers or are found : 
- made rules for the tribe and. punished 


when digging the foundations for houses. 
The arrowheads were fastened to the 
arrows by the tough sinews of the deer 


+ 


A number of clans made a tribe, which 
was sometimes small and sometimes large. 
From the old men in every clan, a ruler 
‘“sachem ” was elected, but his 
son did not always succeed him. The 
sachems from the clans met together, 


those who broke them. Each clan elected 


* a war chief who led the warriors in battle. 
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Some tribes also elected a head war chief. 
senerally every tribe was jealous of all 
ther tribes and was on unfriendly terms 
vith them, if not actually at war. 
HE INDIAN IDEAS OF RELIGION AND 
OF SICKNESS 

The religion of these Indians was 
‘urious. They worshiped their dead an- 
estors, the Sun, the Winds and the Light- 
ing. Since the lightning in the sky 
ooked something like a moving snake, 
hey respected the snake and many tribes 
vould not kill one. Some of them be- 
ieved in a Great Spirit, but they thought 
ilso that every man, every hill, tree, lake, 
ind animal also had a spirit. Some of 
hese were good and some were bad. 
some would help man and some would 
1urt him. A man was sick because an 
vil spirit had entered his body. In every 
ribe were ‘‘ medicine men” who were 
upposed to have power over bad spirits. 
0 they would go into the house or wig- 
vam where the sick man lay, and shout, 
cream, shake a rattle, and say some 
nagic words which they said would drive 
ut the evil spirit. 

If the man or woman died in spite of 
he medicine man, the body might be 
laced high in a tree, where it would be 
afe from wild beasts. Some tribes built 
caffolds and placed the bodies there, 
vhile others put’ their dead into huts or 
aves. Often they buried them in the 
round and heaped a great mound of 
arth over them. These mounds some- 
imes covered many bodies. With the 
ody they sometimes buried weapons, 
ood, and drink, which they thought 
rould be of use in the next world. With 
little child a dog was often buried, so 
hat it might have help in finding its 
yay in the spirit world. 
~QUAWS NOT SLAVES OF THE MEN AS 
> YOU HAVE BEEN TOLD 

You have perhaps been told that the 
ndian woman, who was called a squaw, 
ras the slave of her husband. This is 
ot quite true. She had her work and 
e had his. It was his business to chase 
ne game, sometimes many miles, and 
often happened when game was scarce 
nat he might be away for days or even 
eeks. He fought the bears and other 
ild beasts and sometimes was danger- 
usly hurt. He made weapons and had 
» be ready at all times to use them. 
he women did the work about the hut, 
iltivated the ground, and made_ the 


a 


-very fond of games. 
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clothes. In short, the man did the work 
belonging to war and hunting, while the 
women had to do with peace. When the 
clan or tribe was moving the woman 
carried most of the baggage, but the man 
had to be on guard, for an enemy hidden 
behind a tree might at any time send an 
arrow toward them. The Indian seldom 
spoke crossly to his wife and children, 
and when they were safe from enemies 
and there was plenty of food played 
games with them. The young men were 
The game of la- 
crosse which you may have seen played 
was an Indian game which our college 
boys have borrowed. 

HILD LIFE AND EDUCATION AMONG 

THE INDIANS 

The Indian baby was called a papoose. 
He had no crib like the one you used, but 
as his mother was too busy to hold him 
in her arms he might be strapped to a 
board and hung in a tree, or against a 
post. When the mother was traveling 
she hung him on her back. When he 
grew larger he helped his mother gather 
sticks for the fire, or gather berries. He 
had a little bow and arrows and learned 
to shoot. He was taught to swim, to 
run, and to climb. He learned to track 
rabbits and to set traps for them and 
other small animals. When he grew 
larger he was taken on hunting trips, “and 
at last to war. But not until he had 
killed an enemy and taken his scalp was 
he considered to be really a grown man. 

The first years of the little Indian girl 
were spent in much the same way. But 
instead of learning how to shoot she 
learned how to prepare skins for mocca- 
sins or for clothing, and to sew tents. 
She learned how to cook and to cultivate 
the ground and in some tribes the women 
wove coarse cloth, and made baskets and 
pottery. She encouraged the boys and 
young men to be brave and fearless, and 
would not speak to one who seemed to be 
afraid of anything. 

We have spoken several times of the 
fact that the Indians were so often at 
war. This frequently happened because 
of the fact that one tribe hunted on the 
ground that was claimed by another, 
You think of our country as having been 
full of Indians. This is not true, for 
when the white men came there were 
probably not as many Indians in the 
whole of the United States as there are 
now people living in Boston. Men who 
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This stone is supposed to be the work of Aztec Indians whom Cortes found in Mexico four hundred 
years ago. Notice how clearly and accurately the many figures are carved upon its curved surface. 
They are supposed to represent the captives in war of a great king of the Aztecs in the fifteenth 
century, named Tizoc. It was found in the City of Mexico, and a copy is in Washington. 
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Here are the ruins of a Pueblo Indian village now seen in the Canon de Chelly in Arizona. Notice 
that part of the village in the shelf of the cliff. If you look closely you can see some pictures drawn 
upon the face of the cliff. The vegetation in the foreground of the picture shows how dry and warm 
the climate is. There is so little rain that only a few hardy plants grow. 
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Indians used small shells strung together for ornament and also for money which they called wampum. 


* 
Here we see Indians burning and scraping out the centre of a log in order to make a rude canoe. 
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Many eastern Indians lived in huts covered with bark or clay, and surrounded by a strong fence of poles 
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have studied the subject say that when 
the white men came, there were not more 
than half a million Indians in what is 
now the United States. That means that 
there are now two hundred times as many 
people in the United States as there were 
four hundred years ago. There are not 
so many Indians now as there were four 
hundred years ago, but they have not 
died out so rapidly as people think. 

Now a people who live chiefly by 
hunting must have a large territory, for 
game does not stay in one place like cows 
or sheep. Sometimes the hunter would 
go for days without finding anything, or 
if he did find it, a bow and arrow is not 
so good a weapon as a gun, and the deer 
often got away. So in order to get close 
to it he had to learn to move quietly 
and to learn to follow tracks. It is not 
true that the Indians had keener sight 
than the white men who lived the same 
kind of life. Some of the white scouts 
and hunters, as we shall learn hereafter, 
were quite as skilful as the Indians. 

ORTURE OF CAPTIVES TAKEN IN WAR. 
THE CASE OF JOHN LAWSON 

When captives were taken, sometimes 
they were killed on the spot, but generally 
they were taken back to the village. 
Women and children were spared to help 
the squaws with their work. Sometimes 
young men and boys were adopted into 
the tribe to take the place of warriors 
who had falien in battle. More were 
tortured in various ways. Sometimes the 
captive was fastened to a tree and the 
boys and young men threw tomahawks at 
him trying to see how near they could 
come without hitting him, but his pride 
kept him still, for to dodge would have 
been considered cowardly. Finally, he 
was sometimes fastened to a stake, wood 
was piled around his feet and set on fire. 
As the flames grew hotter, he sang his 
death song telling how brave he and his 
tribe had always been. When the In- 
dians captured white men they tortured 
them in the same way. In the early days 
of North Carolina they captured a sur- 
veyor named John Lawson, stuck his 
body full of pine splinters, which burn 
very fast, and then set them on fire. The 
Indians in Canada tortured many of the 
Jesuit missionaries who went out to 
preach to them. Hunters were sometimes 
tortured, if they were captured. 

You will find the names of many In- 
dian tribes as you read United States 
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history but I shall give only a few o: 
them now. The Indians east of the 
Rocky Mountains were divided into three 
great stocks, called the Algonquin, o: 
Algonkin, the Huron-Iroquois, and_ the 
Maskoki or Muskogian. The last lived in 
the South and the principal tribes were 
the Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks and 
Seminoles. Their descendants now live 
chiefly in Oklahoma. The Iroquois lived 
in New York and the neighboring states, 
and the principal tribes were the Five 
Nations, the Eries and the Hurons. The 
Cherokees and the Tuscaroras, who lived 
in North Carolina and Tennessee, were 
also Iroquois. The Algonquins lived in 
New England, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia and in the region further west. 

Many tribes belonged to the Algonquin 
stock. They were seldom so fierce as the 
Iroquois, though some of them fought the 
white men to the last, or else moved west. 


The Delawares, Mohicans, Pequots, and 


Wampanoags were all Algonquins, as are 

the Cheyennes, Crees, and Ottawas. 

TT! FIVE NATIONS THE MOST POWER- 
FUL OF THE EASTERN INDIANS 

Of all the eastern Indians the Five 
Nations were the most advanced. They 
were so important that they are some- 
times called the Iroquois, as if they alone 
had the right to the name. The tribes 
were known as the Senecas, the Cayugas, 
the Onondagas, the Oneidas and the Mo- 
hawks. Later when the Tuscaroras in 
North Carolina were defeated by the 
whites, that tribe moved to New York 
and joined the Five Nations, which were 
afterward known as the Six Nations. 
These tribes had settled homes from 
which they did not move and cultivated 
more grourd than any other Indians. 
Some of them still live in New York 
State and in Canada. 

In other chapters of the story of the 
United States we shall read how the In- 
dians and the white men met and shall 
see that the white men often treated the 
Indians harshly, and how the Indians 
paid them back. Some of the Indians 
boasted that they never forgot a kindness 
and never forgave an injury. We shall 
see how the white men pushed the In- 
dians back until now they have only a 
small part of the country, and are entirely 
surrounded by white men. Some of the 
Indians are citizens of the United States, 
and are making good records. 

THE NEXT STORY OF THE UNITED STATES IS ON PAGE 271. 
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i O one can say 

who built the 
first bridge. Nature 2% 
herself would no doubt be 
man’s first teacher. Man would ° 
find a path across a chasm by cling- 
ing to a twisted vine ; or he would 
see a ready-made bridge consisting of 
a fallen tree-trunk across a stream. 
Those were the first bridges, and they 
were the sort which would have to be 
made for hundreds of years. 

One day a genius arose, who dumped 
high heaps of stone in a line across a 
stream, and on the top placed slabs 
of slate or stone or fallen trees. Then, 
a long, long while afterwards, came 
bigger, real bridges. The Romans 
were the first to learn how to make 
these. They built splendid bridges 
on arches, some of which exist to-day. 

Men had a long time to wait before 
they got good bridges in England. 
The twelfth century had almost ended 
when the first great London Bridge 
was built. There were wooden houses 
and shops on it, but these were always 
catching fire and damaging the bridge, 
and they were all pulled down before 
the bridge was destroyed. 

A great reform was made in bridge- 
building by John Rennie. It had 
been customary to make the arches 
very high, so that when a bridge had 
only one arch the roadway sloped 
sharply up on one side, and down on 
the other. But John Rennie made 
his arches, not like the half of a circle, 
but like the half of an egg cut length- 
wise. 
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There still exists a 
famous _ single - arch 
bridge of the old type, 
the famous bridge at Ponty- 
pridd, in Glamorganshire. The 
first bridge there had three arches, 
but the river washed them away. 
Then the builder, William Edwards, 
put up another in its place, but it had 
only one arch, and soon fell. 

Edwards discovered the cause of its 
fall. There had been too much weight 
on the supports, and not enough in 
the centre. By being too light on top, 
the crown of the bridge was forced up 
and made to fall. Then he built a 
third bridge, in which the haunches. 
were lighter and the top heavier. That 
bridge still stands, after being used 
for more than I50 years. 

When the eighteenth century was 
drawing to a close, men began to 
build bridges of cast iron. But en- 
gineers soon found that, though cast 
iron can bear great pressure, it will 
not bear much pull. It cannot be 
easily crushed by a weight, but it can 
soon be snapped by weights which 
pull at the two ends. So they then 
used wrought iron, which cannot easily 
be pulled apart. That served until 
steel came into use in the nineteenth 


century. 
The first great bridge built of 
wrought iron was the Britannia 


Bridge, which crosses the Menai Straits 
in North Wales. The builder was 
Robert Stephenson, of whom we read 
elsewhere. He made a huge square 


tube of iron—iron at the top, iron at 
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the sides, iron at the bottom, and 
_ through this tube of iron the trains pass. 

To increase the strength of the bridge he 

made the iron at the top and bottom 

tube-shaped, instead of solid, because 

it would better stand the pull of the 

weight. 

HE GREAT IRON TUBES IN WHICH THE 
TRAIN CROSSES THE WATER 

These tubes are built on huge columns 
of masonry, one being founded on an 
island half-way across the water, and the 
others on the land at the sides. As ships 
were constantly passing, it was impossible 
to put up great scaffolds on which to 
build up the ironwork. So Stephenson 
had the two tubes, nearly 500 yards long, 
built in four sections on shore. When 
all was ready the big tubes were floated 
on many boats, and ferried out to the 
towers. 

As the tide went down the boats gradu- 
ally sank, and the tubes, weighing 5000 
tons each, came to rest in grooves pre- 
pared for them in the masonry. Then 
the boats were drawn away and the 
enormous masses of iron were hoisted 
up to the proper height, 100 feet above 
the water by great engines. 

One of the finest of all bridges is the 
great steel cantilever bridge. A canti- 
lever is copied from the oldest of simple 
bridges. If two trees lean over the 
water from different sides of a stream, we 
have only to run a plank from the end 
of one trunk to the end of the other to 
make a simple cantilever bridge. That 
is one way of applying it. The other 
is to consider the cantilever a bracket. 
Secured firmly at one end, a bracket will 
bear a shelf with a heavy weight of books, 
and the steel cantilevers forming a bridge 
are merely huge brackets. The best 
example is the great Forth Bridge. 


He’ THE GREAT FORTH BRIDGE WAS 
BUILT 


There had been many schemes for 
bridging the River Forth, and at last the 
work was begun by Sir Thomas Bouch, 
who had built the famous Tay Bridge. 
But suddenly, one dreadful night in the 
winter of 18709, part of the Tay Bridge 
was blown down, carrying with it into the 
‘iver a trainload of people. Everybody 
n the train was drowned, and the country 
vas horrified. Sir Thomas Bouch died 
oroken-hearted, and the Forth Bridge 
vas designed by Sir John Fowler and Sir 
3enjamin Baker. 


They had to cross two swift channels 
of water. There is an island in the 
middle, but on each side of it there flows 
a channel of water deep and swift, and 
1700 feet broad. It was impossible to 
sink piers in these channels, so the central 
pier was founded on the island, and two 
others built nearer the shores. 

The cantilevers, of which there are 
three pairs, carry the bridge across the 
two wide stretches of water. They are 
each 1360 feet long, and the three, 
stretching out towards each other, leave 
a space of 350 feet to be covered between 
the ends of the first and second, and a 
similar space between the ends of the 
second and third. Here ordinary steel 
girders are used. In order that ships 
may pass under it, the bridge is made 
150 feet above high tide, and its top 
parts are 361 feet above the water. 

The Forth Bridge has been surpassed 
by the bridge which has been built across 
the St. Lawrence River, near Quebec. 
This cantilever bridge has two great 
arms, each 580 feet long and very strong, 
which carry between them the weight of 
a central span, 640 feet long, at a height 
of 150 feet above high water. 

OW KITES AND ROCKETS ARE USED 
FOR BUILDING GREAT BRIDGES 

The best suspension bridge in England 
is at Clifton. This is 702 feet across, and 
31 feet wide. It is more than 200 feet 
above the River Avon, and it is said that 
the first string attached to the rope 
which pulled across the cable was sent 
over by a kite. 

A still stranger way was adopted for 
starting the great bridge across the 
River Zambesi, in South Africa. The 
bridge is the highest in the world—,40o0 
feet above the water, and runs from cliff 
to. clit. *:36 they had to fire a rocket 
fastened to the end of a cord. The 
rocket took the cord across, the cord 
was used for hauling across a wire, and 
the wire was used to pull over a small 
cable. On this a truck crossed carrying 
the main cable of the bridge, which is 
200 yards long, and the greatest engineer- 
ing wonder in South Africa. 

The Tower Bridge, in London, is 800 
feet long. When a ship is too high to 
pass under, great machines cause the 
roadway to open in the middle. The 
two halves are pulled up, working on 
enormous hinges, and the ship passes 
through. 


The great city of New York has many 
bridges, but those that we know best are 
the four built over the East River, the 
stretch of water which separates Manhat- 
tan Island, on which the centre of the 
city is built, from Long Island. Of these 
four bridges the most famous, and indeed 
one of the most famous bridges in the 
world, is the one known as Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

OW THE FAMOUS BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
WAS BUILT 

This bridge was commenced by Mr. 
J. A. Roebling, who built the first sus- 
pension bridge over Niagara River. He 
was the first man to use wire cables, 
instead of chains, to suspend a bridge, 
and he used this plan for Brooklyn 
Bridge. Thousands of steel wires were 
used in each giant cable, by laying 
them parallel with one another over the 
tops of towers built on the land. The 
wires were clamped into nineteen strands 
for each cable and each strand contains 
nearly three hundred wires. The strands 
were then wrapped round and round 
with steel wire, to bind them into a 
cable, and at the same time form 
a flexible covering. The combined 
strength of the wires in four cables is 
sufficient to give the great structure 
strength to stand up under the strain 
of the enormous traffic that daily passes 
to and fro across it on electric trains, 
street railways, motor cars, and on foot. 
After Mr. Roebling’s death, his son 
finished the bridge, whose airy grace 
gives little hint of its immense strength. 

There are two other suspension 
bridges across the East River, and one of 
them, the Williamsburg Bridge, is pecul- 
iar because instead of being covered by a 
winding wire, the wires of which the 
cables are formed are clamped together at 
regular intervals by bands of steel, from 
which the suspenders which support the 
roadway are hung. The sections made 
in this way are covered by steel plates 
which overlap like armor. The Man- 
hattan Bridge, which is also a suspen- 
sion bridge, is longer than either of the 
others, but is not so interesting. 

The Queensboro’ Bridge is a cantl- 
lever bridge, which is noted for the 
fact that the cantilevers do not carry 
a suspended span, but, as it were, lock 
arms over the water. This is possible 
because the engineer was able to build 
two piers on an island in the river. 


GREAT STEEL ARCH WHICH CARRIES 
A RAILWAY 

_ Another great bridge in New York 
Is a railway bridge, which is part. of 
a long viaduct that carries a railway 
from Long Island, across two islands 
in the river, and on to the mainland. 
The bridge itself is an immense steel 
arch, which spans a distance of a thou- 
sand feet across, and carries four rail- 
way tracks 140 feet above high water. 
We gain some idea of its size when we 
are told that it cost over $10,000 to 
drive in the rivets that hold its beams 
together. These beams are seven feet 
across; some are ten and a half feet deep. 
Naturally the towers which have to 
stand up against the push or thrust 
of all this weight must be very strong, 
and so we are not surprised to learn 
that they are 140 feet one way, and 
over 100 feet the other, and that their 
foundations are over 100 feet deep. 
From these towers the wonderful arch 
springs out and up, and at the crown 
is 300 feet above the water. It looks 
quiet and peaceful up there against the 
sky, but it is all the time pushing 


against the towers, as if two giants were 


thrusting 15,000 ton weights against them 
in an effort to overthrow them. 

This bridge was built by the canti- 
lever method. The sides of the arch 
were built out bit by bit across the 
river, until only one section on each 
side was needed to close it. Then the 
sections for the lower chord of the 
great bow were floated underneath it 
on barges; the derricks let down their 
long ropes, pulled the heavy beams up 
to their place, and held them there 
while powerful jacks bent down the 
great structure the few inches that were 
needed to meet the beams. The men 
drove in huge bolts to pin the parts 
together, and from that moment the 


arch was self-supporting, and no longer 


needed the aid of the frames that had 
been built on land to balance it. 

Instead of running along on top of 
the arch, the roadway of this bridge 
runs underneath it. Heavy girders are 
used to suspend the roadway from the 
arch, and these not only carry the 
weight, but help to stiffen the whole 
bridge against the force of the winds 
that swirl down through the narrow 
end of Long Island Sound. . 


THE NEXT STORY OF FAMILIAR THINGS IS ON PAGE 79. 
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THE BEGINNING OF A GREAT BRIDGE 


This shows us how the weight of a bridge is distributed ; it illustrates the cantilever principle. These 
two men are sitting on chairs, each holding two sticks. The outside sticks are fastened to weights. 
The inner sticks are fixed to the chairs, and from their tops another stick is stretched, bearing a 
weight of 112 pounds. Yet the men feel no weight, and they represent. two pairs of cantilevers. 
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This is a Caisson, like a great hollow chamber, inside which men can work to set up the foundations 
of a bridge. The caisson shown here was floated into position for the building of the Forth 
Bridge, The huge steel tubes reached to the bottom of the water, and men worked inside them. 


This shows the caisson in position, sinking in the water. It was about 70 feet wide at the bottom 
Though open at the top, it had water-tight floors inside; at the bottom was a chamber 70 feet wide 


and 7 feet high, lighted by electricity, in which men, breathing air sent down in tubes, could work safely t 
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The picture above shows us the inside of a caisson in which the men worked in the River Forth. We can 
see the tubes leading down from the top to the working chamber at the bottom. Inside one tube is a 
ladder by means of which the diggers climb up and down. Other men bring down material, and take up 
the broken rock which has been dug. Another tube brings down air for the men to breathe. If the bed 
of the river should happen to be muddy, the mud is forced away by the compressed air. Water is kept out 
of the chamber by utilizing compressed air, which presses with very much greater force than the water. 
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THE FORTH BRIDGE PIECE BY PIECE ~ 


When the rock had been prepared for the foundation of the Forth Bridge, strong masonry was built from 
the rock below the water up to the top. Then huge pillars of hollow steel were put up for the cantilevers, 
and were fastened down to the masonry with enormous steel bolts. They are 343 feet high, but so 
strong that neither the weight and vibration of great trains nor the force of storms can break them. 
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The giant pillars having been made fast, the cantilevers began to grow out from them, Each is really 


a double cantilever. They stand like brackets back to back. Perfectly balanced, they stood firm while 
the engineers built out into the air from them, like brackets fixed to the walls, bearing heavy shelves. 
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CARRYING A TRAIN AGROSS A CHASM 


The bridge near the Victoria Falls on the Zambesi River. in Bouts Africas’ is the highest bridge in the 
world. The river here suddenly drops into a vast gorge, which winds and twists for more than fifty 
miles. The bridge takes the trains across at the most convenient place. It is 400 feet above the water 
and 600 feet long, and is an a ale link in the railway that is to connect Egypt with South Africa. 


A gable was cone across the chasm by rocket, and So that the men might work safely, a net was 
work begun from both sides at once. This picture stretched across the chasm. We see it here, under 
shows us how the building-out on one side began. the bridge, ready to catch men in case they fall. 
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Building out hott thent two dene ths men eas After the final touches, the bridge was painted | 
like clockwork. The two parties met in the centre, grey. Now, amid the flying spray, it can scarcely | 
and we see them joining the last two girders. be seen, and the scenery has not been spoiled. : 
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INSIDE TWO. OF: THE; GREATEST BRIDGES 


This shows the footway of Brooklyn Bridge, the first of the great bridges built to connect Long Island 
with Manhattan Island (New York City). There are now four of these bridges. All of them are pro- 
vided with separate roadways for foot passengers, for street cars, elevated trains, and for other vehicles. 


We have seen the building of the Forth Bridge from the very foundations. Now we take a glance at 
the inside as the engineer sees it. There are two sets of rails, so that two trains can pass at the same 
time. The cross-beams are part of the strengthening structure. The strength of the bridge is greater 
than the force of any storm or weight could break. Men are always painting this bridge to prevent rust, 
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FAMOUS BRIDGES HANGING IN THE AIR 


. 


Brooklyn Bridge is one of the biggest suspension bridges in the world. It crosses the East River, to connect 
Brooklyn with New York. The length of the bridge is over a mile, and its distance across the water 
is 1600 feet. Cables pass over the towers, and from these other cables hang down to support the roadway, 
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The suspension bridge over the Avon at Clifton is the most famous ot its sort in England. Part of the 
chains used once helped to hold up Hungerford Bridge, London, before that bridge was pulled down to 
make room for Charing Cross Bridge. Although the roadway of the Clifton Bridge looks level, it is really 
two feet higher in the middle than at the foot of the two towers. The bridge has a span of 702 feet. 
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A BRIDGE THAT OPENS IN TWO 
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like the old-fashioned drawbridge which castles and fortresses had, only far stronger. First we see it with the 
drawbridge down, so that horses and wagons and people may pass, while s 


mall steamers can go under it. 


1 


Small vessels can pass under the Tower Bridge, but when a big vessel comes, powerful machinery - the 
towers of the bridge is set to work, the roadway opens in the middle, and the two 
When the vessel has passed, the two halves of the ro 


over from both sides of the river. The roadway 


ends are pulled up, 
ad descend to form one road again, and traffic pours 


at the top is always in use, and is for foot-passengers, 


The Tower Bridge is the most beautiful in London. It is a girder bridge and a suspension bridge, and is 
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‘ BRIDGES ACROSS THREE GREAT RIVERS 


Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
This beautiful bridge is the longest stone bridge in the world. It is built over the Susquehanna River near 
Rockville, Pa., where the river is very wide. The bridge is wide enough to carry four railway tracks. 


gy 
A steel girder bridge, built in seven spans, carries trains over the Hawkesbury River in New South Wales, 


Australia. It took only three years to build, and was opened in 1889. Its length is nearly 1,000 yards, 
and it is of great importance to the big cities. Without it the railway would be practically useless. 


From this picture you may gain an idea of the size of the great cantilever bridge—the greatest in the 
world—which spans the St. Lawrence a few miles from Quebec. The bridge measures 3,240 feet from 
end to end. The central span alone is 640 feet long, weighs 5,600 tons, and hangs 163 feet above high 
water. It is said that more stone was used in the foundations than in all the foundations in Quebec City. 
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BRIDGES OVER MOUNTAINS AND LAKES 


: * 


Canada is crossed by the great Canadian Pacific Railway, which, beginning near the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean, ends on the other side of the continent, at the Pacific. It passes on its way over deep ravines 
and swift torrents, and it is only by bridges like this one, which is at Mountain Creek, that the 
tailway is possible. Canada’s prosperity depends upon its railways, and the bridges are the chief links. 


This unusual looking bridge is one of the great railway bridges across the Elbe at Hamburg. The double 


arches are designed to give the bridge the strength needed to carry the immense traffic which comes to 


this great seaport. No ships pass under this bridge, and. therefore, it is built low down over the water. 


The photographs in these i are by Messrs, G. W. Wilson & Co., Wilson Bros.. Underwood & Underwood 
alentine, Notman, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Co, 
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SINGLE SPANS AND MANY SPANS 


The bridge across the Rhine at Coblenz, Prussia, shows us the value of the form of arch which John 
Rennie first used. Although we have only one great span here, the roadway is practically flat, not steep 
as those over the old single-arch bridges were. This is because the arch is shaped like half an egg. 


The marble bridge at Pekin is famous and beauti- New Brunswick has a copy of Clifton’s suspen- 
ful, but its sixteen arches impede traffic in the sion bridge. It crosses the Grand Falls at a giddy 
‘river, and make the roadway steep. We can all height, and looks, in the distance, like a spider’s 
see the difference between this and Coblenz Bridge. web. Here we see a vehicle passing over it. 


The Austrian Tyrol is trying to the bridge-builder. Three chains of the Alps run through it, and terrible 
gorges and chasms have to be crossed where the railways run, as we see here at Waldi Tora. This bridge is 
in solid stone and with a single span, and harmonises with the rugged grandeur of the scene. The Village 
is far belowin the valley. There the natives live the old life while the new life passes over their heads, 


The Marble Bridge, copyright by Underwood & Underwood. N.Y. 
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OLD-FASHIONED PATHS IN THE AIR 
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This picture gives us an idea of what bridges were once like. Here is one built on piers made of nothing but 
logs. On top there is a roadway of timber. This is the bridge at Sringar, the beautiful old capital of Cash- 
mere, Northern India. The houses recall the bridges of old-time London with their shops and dwellings. 


This rough-and-ready bridge serves for fisher- Tight-rope waikers should like this bridge. It is made 
men to pass to a rock off the coast of Antrim, up of three ropes. Two of the ropes serve as hand- 
Ireland. It ‘consists only of strong ropes and rails; the third is the footpath. It crosses a river 


staves of wood. In stormy weather it sways. in India, which has many such suspension bridges. 
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In this type of big bridge the single arch and cantilever are not used. It is the Iwakuni Bridge in Japan, 
a bridge of wood and stone, in four spans. Only small ships can pass under it, and the roadway is as 
steep as a switchback ladder, and is furnished with 200 steps. Horses and carts cannot go over it. 
THE NEXT STORY OF FAMILIAR THINGS IS ON PAGE 79. 
Two middle pictures, copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. oe 
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tide there. The second picture shows that ‘t is not only the moon that makes the tides. The sun 
does its part, although, being so much farther away, it is less powerful than the moon. When the 
sun and the moon are both pulling the same way we have very high tides, which are called spring tides. 


‘ . 


Y 
The first picture shows how the moon attracts the earth’s water on the side nearest to it, causing a 
high tide there; then it draws the earth itself away from the water on the other side, leaving a high 


When the moon is pulling upon the earth in one direction and the sun is pulling in another, the 
tides are not so strong as at other times, because the pull of the sun is telling against the pull of 
the moon. These lesser tides are called neap tides, neap meaning narrow or scanty. 


so called because the water is then said to spring up or leap. 


Spring tides are 
eC : When the tide is high in some parts 
of the world it must be low in other parts, because the water is drawn away from those othe: parts 
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-q and we know that it is the tides, 


i) makes the tides. 
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I WONDER WHY 


At our lives we are asking questions; all our lives we are Saying to our- 
Why is it dark at night ? 

To all of us come such questions as these, and 
as long as we live, however wise we grow, 
questions will never stop as long as the world lasts, because out of the answer to 
one question another question grows; and so, all through the world and down 
all the ages of time, people have been saying to themselves, 
All through our book we shall find the answers to our questions, but in this 
part we shall find questions about man 
know. We learn, first of all, what causes the tides, and why they come in and 
go out and are so much higher at one time in the year, 
oil will not mix with water, where a flower gets its smell, how a camera takes a 

| picture, why we do not see things upside down, and many other interesting things. 


selves, “I wonder why.” 
sleep? How do I remember ? 


y things which we particularly want to 


Where do I go in my 


such questions will come. The 


“‘T wonder why.” 


We will learn why 


Copyright, 1908, by Amalgamated Press, Ltd. 


DOES THE MOON 
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Aare moon does pull 

the sea, and it is 
the pulling of the sea 
by the moon that makes 
the tides. In any great dock 
or port or harbor we see how the 
water rises and falls twice a day, 


3 aS we call them, with their in- 
creasing ebb and flow, which bring 
| all this water to us and take it away 


o# again without ever stopping. The 
4 tides never stop because the earth 


never stops turning, and it is the 
turning of the earth that somehow 
Plainly tides have 
something to do with days, for they 
always correspond. Long ages ago, 
even before men knew that the earth 
turns, they saw, as they could not 
help seeing, that the tides have some- 
thing to do with the moon. Now- 


adays we can answer the questions. 


about the tides very completely. 
OW DOES THE MOON CAUSE THE 
TIDES ? 

Let us suppose for a moment that 
the moon did not go round the earth, 
, but simply moved through space with 
it. Then the moon would appear to 
rise and set, as it does now, only it 
would rise and set at the same time 
every day. And so, at the same time 
every day, in any part of the world, 
there would be tides, as there are now. 
The only difference between this and 
what actually happens is that the moon 
is moving round the earth, while the 
earth turns upon herself. This makes 
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PULL THE SEA? | 


x °ofe——<H Place, about half an 
cS hour or so later every 
: day ; and the tides, we 


* find, always correspond. 
The moon is made of matter, 
and so is the water of the sea. 
All matter everywhere pulls, and 
is pulled towards, all other matter 
everywhere. We call this gravi- 
tation. So far as the whole earth 
is solid, the whole earth, and the 
whole moon, are affected by this puil ; 
but as part of the earth is ocean, so 
to speak, and as water is not rigid, it | 
can be, and is, specially affected by 
gravitation. The water opposite the 
moon at any time is pulled up towards J 
the moon ; and as the earth is turning 
all the time, this really means that a kt 
mighty heaped wave of water travels 
over all the oceans, day and night, in 
response to the pull of the moon. _ If 
the moon had oceans, there would be 
tides there too, owing to the earth’s 
pull ; and as the earth is very much } 
bigger than the moon, these tides 
would be enormous. But the moon has 
no oceans, though possibly it has 
ocean-beds, long since dried up. All the 


moon does is simply to pull the water Mil 


towards it as the earth twists and ex- 
poses new parts of water to its action. 
1B yew THE SUN MAKE TIDES ? 


The sun also makes tides on the 
earth, just as the moon does, and for 
exactly the same reason; but the power 
of gravitation lessens very quickly as 
the distance through which it acts 


the moon seem to rise and set, in any increases. Thus, though the sun is 
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vastly bigger than the mgon, it is so far 
away compared with the moon that its 
influence on’ the ocean is comparatively 
small; but it can be shown. 
O THE SUN AND THE MOON PULL THE 
EARTH AT THE SAME TIME? 

We have just said that the principal 
consequence of the veal motion of the 
moon round the earth is simply that 
the moon seems to rise anywhere at a 
different time every day or night, and 
so the tide changes also every day. 
But there is another consequence. As 
the moon goes round the earth once 
every month, there will always be times 
when the moon and the sun are on the 
same side of the earth, and times when 
they are on opposite sides of the earth ; 
while, in ‘‘ between times,’ the lines 
from the sun to the earth, and from the 
moon to the earth, will be at right angles, 
or nearly so, to each other. 

Now, when the sun and moon are 
pulling on the same side of the earth, 
they help each other; and the tides 
during a few days will be very high and 
very low as the water flows and ebbs. 
At another part of the month, when 
moon and sun are on opposite sides of 
the earth, they pull against each other. 
The moon wins this tug-of-war, but it 
has to be content with pulling the water 
towards itself much less than at the 
other time, because the sun’s pull is 
now opposing, and not helping the moon. 
At the other times the tides will neither 
be very marked nor very little marked, 
but “betwixt and between.’’ Watch 
the tides anywhere day by day for a 
month, and you will see all this for 
yourself. 


i bas DOES THE TIDE COME IN AND 
GO OUT ? 


We should think of the shore as if it 
were part of a saucer partly filled with 
water; then if the water is added to, 
the “ tide ” will rise. To raise the level 
of the water is to cover more of the 
Saucer, and wice vers@. And so we'shall 
understand how the tide comes in and 
goes out at very different rates, ap- 
parently, in different places. In a dock, 
where the water. is all heaped up and 
deep, it needs the addition of much 
water to make any difference that we 
can notice ; the tide seems to rise slowly. 
But where the shore is very flat, then 
the added water—due to the pull of the 
moon, as we know—spreads itself out 


THE BOOK OF WONDER o<23><<3<<++~~s<5 # 
over a wide space, and we say that the 


tide comes in quickly. If you pour a 
tablespoonful of water into a vase with 
very steep sides, you do not cover much 
more of the sides of the vase with it ; 
but if you pour the same amount of 
water on a flat table, of course it covers 
a lot of the table. There are places 
where the shore is so nearly flat that 
the tide comes in much more quickly 
than a man can run—comes in in a great 
tidal wave which even a man on horse- 
back may fail to escape, so quickly does 
it run. On page 478 of this book is a 
well-known song called ‘‘ The Sands of 
Dee,’”” a poem by Charles Kingsley, 
which tells how a girl was drowned in 
this way. 

ILL THE EARTH EVER LOSE THE MOON, 

AND WILL TIDES THEN CEASE ? 

The answer to the first of these 
questions is no, for there is a limit to 
the distance that the moon can go from 
the earth ; and astronomers believe that 
when the moon reaches that distance 
it will begin to come nearer to the earth 
again. Indeed, they believe that some 
day the moon must return to the earth 
which gave it birth, and ¢hen, certainly, 
the tides will greatly diminish, for the 
sun alone will be left to produce them. 
The sun-raised tides will remain, but 
very different tides indeed from those 
which the sun raised upon the earth 
ages ago—perhaps 60,000,000 years ago, 
as has been estimated—when the solid 
crust of the earth was not formed, and 
when all the water of the earth was 
suspended in the atmosphere, as some 
of it is suspended even now, in the form 
of water vapour. Those were tides 
indeed, for there was no dry land then, 
and the great tidal wave flowed without 
end over the whole earth as it turned 
and turned under the steady pull of 
the sun. Not only so, but the moving 
liquid of those tides was not mere 
cool water, but flowing rock, like the 
red-hot lava that flows out of volcanoes 
sometimes. 

ILL THE MOON EVER RACE THE EARTH 
IN SPACE ? 

The moon travels more slowly than 
the earth, but it is calculated that some 
day the moon will go round the earth 
at the same rate as the earth twists on 
itself. If that ever happens, the tides 
raised by the moon may cease, even 
though the earth does not lose the 
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What a difference high tide and low tide make at the seaside! At low tide we can play upon the beach ; 
at high tide we cannot, because the waves cover it. The tides are caused by the attraction of the moon 
and sun upon the ocean, but specially of the moon, which is nearer to us than the sun. The moon draws 
the water like a magnet, and makes it get heaped up more on one side of the earth than on the other. But 
the earth turns round every twenty-four hours, and so the heaped water, or tide, travels round it, leaving 
those places on the shores dry which before were covered with the waters. This is why the tides are regular. 
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THE WATER THAT COMES AND GOES EVERY DAY _ 
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There is the sea being pulled by the moon, which draws it as a magnet draws steel, and sends up the water 
rolling towards the shore. It will dash up against the rocks, and flow up the mouths of vivers and into 
docks, and cause high tides in them, just as it does upon the beach. Nothing can stop it in its course. 
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It is wonderful to think, as we ping towards the beach, that boys and girls may be watch- 
ing the effect of the same tide many miles away in a great country. We can stand on the banks of the 
Hudson, at Albany, N.Y., and watch the effect of the sea, which is 145 miles away. Here are two pictures 
of the Thames, in London. The tide has gone down, and the water is low and does not fill the channel. 
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The tide turns. The sea forces its way up the bed of the Thames and hinders the river from flowing out, 
The mud banks disappear ; the channel fills up. Boats and barges float, and where there was mud before 
we find at high tide 21 feet of water. The water has risen as high as a two-storey house. Millions of 
gallons of water have come up from the sea to London to stay for a few hours and then go back asain. 
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moon. The two will move for a time 
together as if a solid bar of steel ran 
between them ; though, if such a bar of 
steel were required, one big enough to 
hold moon and earth together would 
have to be so big that the moon would 
not be big enough for the bar to be 
attached to it. 
what we have just said is that the day 
and the month will get to be of the 
same length—after long ages in which 
the day gradually becomes longer and 
the month gradually shorter. 

S IT TRUE THAT THE DAY IS BECOMING 

LONGER ? 

When we study the tides closely— 
and, indeed, many a big book might 
be written about them—we learn a 
most amazing fact about them. It is 
that, as the earth spins, its movemertt is 
made slower by the friction of the tides 
which the moon principally, and the 
sun to a slight extent, is always moving 
over its surface. The tides act as a 
sort of brake upon the rotation, or 
spinning, of the earth, so that, year by 
year and age by age, the earth is now, 
and has long been, taking a little longer 
than it used to take to spin round 
completely once. 

In other words, the day—which is 
the time of one earth-spin—is really 
getting longer. Many estimates have 
been made of the extent of this, and 
all are very doubtful; but it is pro- 
bable that in the course of a century 
the day becomes nearly a second longer. 
You will say that is not much; but a 
century is but a moment in the life of 
the world, and even seconds mount up if 
you have an endless addition of them. 

ILL THE EARTH GO ON MOVING AT THE 
SAME RATE FOR EVER? 

No; we have just read that the day is 
getting longer because the tides are 
slowing down the mighty top we call the 
earth. If you rest your finger against a 
spinning top you will slow it down ; it 
will take longer to spin round; and if 
there were a bright light in one corner 
of the room, and if there were a living 
and intelligent creature on the top, he 
would notice that his “ day” became 
longer. This has nothing to do with 
the lengthening and shortening of day- 
light at different times of the year; we 
are talking about the real day of twenty- 
four hours—that means one complete 
spin of the top on which we live. 


Another way of saying 


A RE THERE TIDES OF FIRE ON THE SUN? 


We have said that if the moon had 
oceans they would show tides. Now, 
the sun has no oceans of wet water, but 
it has oceans, or one. continuous ocean- 
covering, of fiery gases; and we know 
that the sun, like the earth, spins upon 
itself, and in the same direction as the 
earth. Thus, the surface of the sun is 
pulled out of shape as the sun spins by 
the pull of the earth, and perhaps also 
of the other planets, especially such a 
great planet as Jupiter. 

When I say “ perhaps,’”’ | mean only 
that perhaps there is a pull sufficient 
for us to notice. There must be a pull, 
for gravitation always acts between all 
portions of matter everywhere, only it 
is not always so marked that we can 
notice the results. These earth-raised 
tides upon the sun-may be tremendous 
things, even more tremendous than 
the sun-raised tides upon the molten 
earth of long ago; but in both cases 
no harm can come to any living thing, 
as life cannot exist at all under such 
conditions. 


Byes THE SUN MAKE TIDES IN THE AIR? 


When we are thinking of these tides 
of gas upon the surface of the sun, we 
must remember that our own atmosphere, 
which we call the air, is itself made of 
matter, and is therefore subject to the 
gravitational pull of both moon and 
sun. Thus, there must be atmospheric 
tides as well as ocean tides, though we 
know very little about them yet ; and 
these gaseous tides, unlike those of the 
sun, may be of great importance to life, 
since they affect the great envelope of 
gas which sustains all the life of the 
earth. We are only at the beginning of 
our study of the weather yet ; and some 
day the atmospheric tides may help us 
to explain many or some of its doings. 


WwW” WILL OIL NOT MIX WITH WATER? 


“When two lots of liquid, added to- 
gether, mix perfectly, it is because the 
molecules that make up the one liquid 
are just as ready to link on with the 
molecules of the other liquid as with 
each other. The most perfect case 
is, of course, when the two liquids are 
the same, as when water is added to 
water; and the next most perfect case 
is where the liquids are very similar, 
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so far as the linkage of their molecules 
is concerned, as when water and alcohol 
are mixed. But when oil and water 
are added to each other, we have two 
liquids which are made of very different 
kinds of molecules. The molecules of 
water are very small, and those of oil 
are enormous—made of great numbers 
of atoms, instead of only three apiece, 
as water is. And the large molecules 
of oil find it very much more natural 
and easy to link with each other than 
with the molecules of water, and the 
molecules of water find it very much 
more natural and easy to link with each 
other than with the molecules of oil, so 
that, as a visible result of these invisible 
causes, the oil and the water keep apart. 

HERE DOES A FLOWER GET ITS SMELL 

FROM ? 

The smell of flowers is due to special 
kinds of essences or oils which the plant 
makes within itself for its own purposes. 
Some of these are very like each other, 
and, indeed, there is perhaps a very 
general kind of family resemblance 
between most of them, especially when 
they are made by plants which belong 
to the same family or order. Almost 
all the plants which make these oils 
seem to go to work on the same general 
principles, and the type of them is the 
oil which we usually call turpentine, and 
which is made by a special kind of plant. 

This oil is really a very complicated 
compound of only two elements—car- 
bon and hydrogen. This class of com- 
pounds is often called the volatile oils, for 
volatile simply means flying. And this 
tells us that they very readily escape 
into the air, and move about init. Of 
course, if they did not do that, we should 
not be able to smell flowers by merely 
holding our noses near them. We find 
in these volatile oils some of the useful 
things that the plant world affords us. 
_ As they nearly all consist of carbon and 
hydrogen, and if they have oxygen in 
them, too, never have much, they could 
all be burnt; but they are much too 
_ expensive to use for that purpose, since, 
after all, the sweetest or strongest 
smelling plant only contains a very tiny 
quantity of the oil. The real uses of 
these oils are, first, to provide us with 
the pleasant scents that we know: 
second, to keep off insects when they 
are troublesome in their desire to sting 
or bite us; and, third, to kill all sorts 
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of microbes—for they are one and all 
poisonous to microbes. 
HAT GOOD DOES SMELL DO FOR 
FLOWERS ? 

But we must remember that the 
plant makes its volatile oil not really 
for us, but for the needs and purposes 
of its own life. And so it is, in truth, 
much more interesting to learn, if we 
can, why the plant should make its oil, 
than to learn why we are glad to squeeze 
the poor dead plant and get the oil 
out of it. 

Well, we first notice that, as a rule, 
it is the flower that bears the scent ; 
not the root or the stem, or even the 
leaves, but specially the flowers. We 
shall see the meaning of this, if we 
remember what the flower itself exists 
for. The plant makes. flowers because 
by them it bears the seeds which, when 
they are made ready, and have fallen 
upon the earth, will give birth to a new 
plant. Most commonly, it is the visits 
of certain insects that prepare the seed 
for its burial in the earth, where it will 
grow into a new plant. 
visited another flower of the same kind 
of plant, and brings from that something 
which it gives to the second plant, so as 
to prepare the seeds. 

Now, it is necessary that the insect 
should somehow be attracted to the 
flowers. First, then, the plant makes 
its flowers beautiful and easily seen, so 
that the insect may notice them; and, 
secondly, it very often makes a fragrant 
scent, so that the insect, which has a 
very keen sense of smell, may be attracted 
by that also. On the other hand, there 
are often microbes about which may 
attack the precious flower ; but microbes 
are killed by these volatile oils. 

HY DO NOT ALL FLOWERS SMELL 
SWEET? 

It is not insects, but the wind, that 
does the work of carrying the follen, as 
it is called, from one flower to another in 
the case of many plants, and these plants 
usually have very small and not at all 
showy flowers, and very little scent, or 
none ; they do not need to attract insects. 
The plants without smell, or the plants 
that do not smell nice, are generally 
those that do not need the insects. Some 
flowers are very small and much hidden, 
like the violet; but they make up for 
this by having a particularly strong and 
delicious scent to lead insects to them, 


The insect has 
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Ho” DOES A CAMERA TAKE A PICTURE? 


The pictures on page 47 really show 
us quite well how a camera takes a 
picture. If we understand the eye, we 
understand a camera. In both there 
is a dark chamber (camera is simply 
Italian for chamber), a lens, or lenses, 
in front, and a sensitive screen, or cur- 
tain, or “ plate,” or “ film,” behind. All 
the light allowed into the chamber must 
come through the lens or lenses, and 
they throw it—upside down, as the 
pictures show—on to the screen or plate 
behind. In the case of the eye, we 


cannot quite explain how the screen is : 


able to register the light that falls on 
it, and we are still farther from even 
guessing how the nerve running to the 
brain is able to tell the brain what has 
been happening on the screen. 

But in the case of the camera the 
thing is really quite simple. We merely 
take a plate of glass, or nowadays often 
a film of gelatine, and we place upon 
the plate or film a thin and smooth layer 
of-some chemical compound which light 
has the power of decomposing—for 
instance, a salt of silver. So where the 
light falls the layer of salt is decomposed, 
and where the light is brightest the 
decomposition is most complete. 


279 aria HAPPENS INSIDE THE CAMERA? 


A white thing, like a collar, sends 
strong white light on to the film or plate 
and quite destroys the layer of salt it 
finds there. Then we do something to 
the film or plate, so that no light can do 
any more to it, and when we look at it 
we find dark places corresponding to 
the brightest and lightest parts of the 
thing we were photographing, and vice 
_ versa. The light from the thing we 


photograph—that is to say, the thing— = 


has printed itself dark, and where there 
is ‘‘nothing’”’ to photograph, white is 
left. As everything is the opposite, or 
negative, of what it really should be, we 
call this plate the negative. We then let 
light shine through the negative on to 
a sensitive piece of darkish paper, and 
now the salt, where it remains, keeps 
the light from the paper, and, where it 
has been destroyed, the light gets through 
and bleaches the paper. So we get a 


positive picture, in which light and dark’ 


correspond to the light and dark of the 
original. Photo means light, and graph 
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means writing. A photograph is a thing 
that has been written by light. 
HY DOES A CAMERA TAKE PICTURES 
UPSIDE DOWN ? re 

The pictures on page 46 will answer 
this question for you, said the Wise Man. 
When a ray of light passes through a 
piece of glass, like that shown in the 
picture, curved as a marble is curved, 
it is bent towards the thickest part of 
the lens, as the piece of glass is called ; 
and if you look at the picture at the 
bottom of the page you will see at once 
that, in such a case, when the rays have 
come through the lens, those which 
were at the top will now be at the 
bottom, and those which were at the 
bottom will be at the top. In the 
same way those which struck the lens 
on the right will come out at the left, 
and those which struck the lens on the 
left will come out on the right. 

Now, the pictures on page 47 show 
us that our own eyes are just like a 
camera in this respect. Like the camera, 
they have a lens in front and a sensitive 
plate behind, only it is a plate which 
never needs changing. The rays of 
light have to follow the same rule in the 
camera of the eye as they do anywhere 
else, and so the images of everything 
that we see are thrown upon the screen, 
or curtain, or retina, of the eye, as it is 
called, with the top at the bottom and 
the bottom at the top, and with the right 
to the left and the left to the right ; and 
yet we do not see things upside down ! 

HY DO WE NOT SEE THINGS UPSIDE 
WwW DOWN ? 

There are many people who can never 
understand the answer to this question. 
It is really a hard question, and many 
silly answers have been given to it. 
People have said that we do see things 
upside down, but that, by custom and 
experience, we think we see them right 
side up! In order to support this 
answer, it has been declared that a 
person born blind, but having sight 
given him by an operation when he was 
grown up, would see things upside down ! 
But the reply to that is that such a person 
does not see things upside down, but right 
side up. Only, like a baby, and for the 
same reason, he cannot judge the distance 


“of things, and at first he stretches out his 
hand for things that are far away. 


The real answer to this question that 
has puzzled so many people is that the 
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HOW A MAGNIFYING GLASS MAKES THINGS BIGGER 


These pictures show us how a magnifying glass makes things appear larger than they really are. What 
happens when we look at, say, a leaf, is that rays of light are thrown off by the leaf and brought together to 
our eyes. When we use a magnifying glass the rays of light pass through the glass and bend—as a stick 
appears to bend if you put it in water, or as the pair of compasses seems to 
bend in the glass of water shown on this page. When the rays of light reach 
the eye, the eye imagines that they have come in straight lines, and it appears 
to the eye that the light comes in lines, as shown by the dots in this picture. 
What we really see are rays of light. These rays, not being able to go 
straight through a magnifying glass as if it were a piece of ordinary glass, 
are bent in passing through the glass, and what happens then is as if the eye, 
having collected all these rays to a point, throws them out again in straight 
sloping lines, at the end of which we see the image, looking much bigger than 
it really is. So that what we see through a magnifying glass is not the 
actual leaf, but the rays of light thrown off by the leaf, first bent by the glass 
and then straightened out again so as to appear to cover a much bigger space. 
A curious thing happens if the rays of light are allowed to continue beyond 
the eye instead of being focussed by the eye. We can do this with the aid of 
a microscope, as shown in the bottom picture. In this case we see the leaf 
upside down. This is because the rays of light meet, and then, as the rays 
must go straight, the line of light coming from the top of the leaf goes down, 
while the line coming from the bottom of the leaf goes up. In the top picture 
the meeting, or focussing, of the lines of light takes place imside the eye, but 
' in the picture below we see the rays focussed through the glass instead of inside the eye, and we see them, 
therefore, continuing until they are reflected in the looking-glass, where we see the enlarged picture 
upside down. This helps us to understand what happens inside the eye, as explained on the next page. 
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HOW THE CAMERA TAKES YOUR PHOTOGRAPH 


These pictures show us how a camera takes a picture, why it takes the picture upside down, and also how 
the eye is like a camera in this way. The boat in this picture gives off rays of light, which strike in all 
directions. Some of these rays go out towards the camera, and, as light always travels in straight lines, 
never crooked ones, all the rays that can be seen from the lens of the camera 
travel straight up or down towards the lens. Inside the lens they continue 
traveling in the same direction, and at last they meet and cross, so that the 
lines of light given off by the top of the boat strike the bottom of the photo-_ 
graphic plate, and the lines given off by the bottom of the boat strike the top 
of the plate. The small picture on this page shows a way in which any boy 
or girl can find out how the lines of light cross so as to make an image upside 
down. Take a white cardboard box without the lid, and prick in one side a 
small hole with a pin. Hold the box, say, under a gas-jet, so that the gas 
will reflect through the hole. The hole will then act as a focus of the rays, 
which will enter the box through the hole and cross, so that the inside of the 
box, where they fall, will reflect the gas-jet, which will be upside down. 
The bottom picture shows us that the eye acts in the same way as the camera, 
but a very wonderful thing happens in the eye that no man quite understands. 
When the photographer finds that his picture is upside down, he turns the 
plate the other way and everything is right. But what wonderful thing is it 
that turns the picture printed inside the eye the right way up? The rays of 
light stamp themselves upon the retina of the eye as seen in this picture, and 
the nerve of the eye carries them to the brain. What happens there nobody 
knows, but when the brain brings together these rays of lightso as to makea clear picture, the picture is the 
right way up. The picture is printed on the retina of the eye upside down, but our brain puts it right in 
the millionth part of a second, and this is, perhaps, as great a miracle as anything that ever happened. 
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question is nonsense, and that is what 
we cannot understand until we have 
thought about it fora long time. Seeing 
is an act of the mind; and the mind is 
not a thing in space, like a chair, or your 
body. We seem to go on thinking that 
somewhere in the brain, where seeing 
is really done, there is a kind of man 
standing upright and looking at the 
picture thrown on the screen or retina 
of the eyes ; and, as that is upside down, 
we wonder why he does not see it upside 
down. But we have no right to think 
of the mind as if it were a person standing 
upright. Suppose that the mind really 
were a person, what right have we to 
say he is standing upright ? Suppose 
I were to say that he was standing on 
his head (which would, of course, solve 
the difficulty, as then he would see the 
eye-picture right side up), how could 
that be disproved? That, said. the 
Wise Man, is my own way of trying to 
explain this; but if I said so I should 
be talking just as much nonsense as 
anyone who said that there was a 
person standing upright in the brain. 
The being that sees is MIND; howit sees, 
and what mind is, no one can tell us yet. 

HY DO THINGS LOOK BIGGER THROUGH 

A MAGNIFYING GLASS? 

The laws which explain this are really 
the same as those which explained the 
last question. If you take a magnifying 
glass and hold it far away from your 
eye, you see a very small picture upside 
down of what is beyond it. That is 
what happens in our own eyes, and that 
is what happens in a camera. But if 
you take that same magnifying glass and 
hold it over this page, then, instead of 
getting a small image upside down, you 
get a large image of the page right side up. 

The fact is that you have put your 
eye in the way of the rays of light 
coming through the glass before they 
have crossed, but as they are meeting 
each other. Your eye, then, imagines 
that it sees the letters much larger than 
they are, because the rays as they come 
to it look as if they came along the 
dotted lines in the picture. But you 
can understand that if you moved your 
eye far away back from the magni- 
fying glass, so that the rays of light 
had crossed before they reached it, then 
everything would be quite different. I 
think you ought to get a little magnifying 
glass, and discover for yourself the two 
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kinds of pictures of the same thing, very 
different from each other, that can be 
seen through it. 


\ K PHY DO WE SEE A BLACK SPOT IN THE 
SKY AFTER LOOKING AT THE SUN? 


We said just now that the retina, or 
screen, or curtain, or sensitive plate 
at the back of the eye never needs 
changing. You can see one picture 
after another, day after day, and year 
after year. But it is possible to work 
this screen too hard ; it is a living thing, 
and it is just because it is alive that 
it is able to recover itself, and, so to 
speak, make itself fresh again—if it 
has time—for every new picture that 
we see with it. A photographic plate 
sees, as we may say, because certain 
chemical compounds that are upon it 
are changed by the light. The retina of 
the eye sees in the same way, but because 
it is alive it has the power of making afresh 
from moment to moment the particular 
kind of stuff that the light acts upon. 

But if you stare hard at any light so 
intense as the sun itself, then, at that 
spot of the retina where the light falls, 
all the reserve supply of this sensitive 
stuff is used up; and now if you turn 
your eyes somewhere else, that particular 
spot is useless for the moment; it is 
blind, it sees nothing. But if it sees 
nothing, whereas all the retina round 
it sees light, that gives us the notion 
that we see a black spot—that is to say, 
a spot from which no light comes. But 
in a second or two this wonderful living 
screen recovers itself, makes a fresh 
supply of the stuff light acts upon, and 
the black spot disappears. 

H’ DID THE BLACK MEN GET BLACK? 


Nobody knows the complete answer 
to a question like this, because the 
origin of the different races of mankind 
is lost in very ancient history, long before 
we have any definite records; but we 
know that we find black people living in 
the hottest parts of the earth, in many 
places where white men find it impossible 
to live. So that evidently the black 
races have developed some power of 
resisting the climate in these spots, and 
also the diseases peculiar to those parts 
of the world; a power of resistance 
which the white man has not. 

As a result of this, it would come 
about that only those who were black 
could live and survive there, and in 
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likely he will not. 


course of time there would be nobody 
except. the black people in such places, 
a black race thus being produced by 
Nature selecting the blackest people as 
those best fitted to survive there. The 


_ blackness is probably the result of the 


continued exposure to the great heat of 
the sun in the tropical countries. Other 
people have thought that black was the 
original colour of the human race, and 
that the white races have arisen from 
them. Whatever is the reason, the colour 
of the skin evidently results from certain 
powers of human beings to adapt them- 
selves to the climates in which they live. 
ay, fetes DO FLIES GO IN THE WINTER? 


Most kinds of flies live their lives in 
spring and summer, then die. Some of 
them are fortunate enough to find a 
place where they can hide and obtain 
warmth to keep alive. They hide in 
quiet places about the house, in out- 
buildings, in the fields and _ stables, 
where we should never dream of looking 
for them. They do not feed. They 
simply lie dormant, sleeping as a squirrel 
in his nest, or a bear in his den, or a 


tortoise in his shell, sleeps the cold days 


away. But an unexpected warm day 
in winter comes. The fly feels the extra 
warmth. It wakes him, makes him 
hungry, and sends him forth to seek 
food. The warm day passes, and he 
may get back to safe hiding ; but most 
Probably the cold 
will return and kill him. Very few flies 
manage to get through the winter. If 
they are not worn out and ready to die 
at the end of the summer, many of 
them are killed by a fungus which, 
floating in the air, settles on their bodies, 
drives roots into their insides, and 
destroys them. Those we see dead on 
the window-pane, swollen, with a little 
halo on the glass about them, have been 
killed in this way. 

D° FLIES LAY EGGS? 


As nearly all the flies die this year, 
leaving few to struggle through the 
winter, it seems strange, of course, 
that next year we shall have as many 
flies as ever. In some cases the female 
fly lays an egg that changes into a pupa, 
and is kept in that form during the 
winter, until the warm weather of spring 
brings out the young fly. The eggs 
turn at first into maggots, and from 
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maggots into pupe, which are something 
like a chrysalis. In the chrysalis the 
body of the new fly forms. Millions 
and millions of flies lay eggs in the 
autumn. If all these eggs hatched at 
once, nearly all the flies would die 
during the winter. Now, the first touch 
of cold causes the living insect in the 
chrysalis to stop growing, to become 
dormant like the bear asleep in winter. 
A fruit-bud on a tree, when a frost comes, 
goes to sleep and does not open until 
warm weather has set it growing again. 
So it is with the chrysalis of the fly. 
These pupe or chrysalides, as we may 
call them, lie in the ground, or in the 
heart of wheat or corn which ‘has been 
cut and stacked for the winter, and so 
are safe from the cold. The maggots 
from some flies’ eges can bore and tun- 
nel like worms, and make their way to 
safety, so that they cai, in their chrysalis 
form, lie safe and snug ai! winter. 
HERE DO NEXT YEAR’S FLIES COME 
FROM ? 

No matter how long the winter lasts, 
the chrysalis of the fly is safe. When 
the warm spring weather comes, the fly 
inside the chrysalis goes on growing 
again. At the right moment it bursts 
open its brown horny case, and comes 
out like a chicken from its shell. All 
that it has to do is to dry its wings; 
then it can fly away full grown. 

Flies reach their full size before coming 
out of their shell-like covering. When 
you see small flies and big flies together, 
you must not think that the little ones 
are young and the big ones old. They 
are different sorts of flies, but full 
grown. They reach full size before they 
are released from the cradle in which 
they have passed the winter. It is 
because most of the old ones are dead, 
and the young ones still in their eggs, 
that we seldom see flies in winter. 

The common house-fly when it wakes 
in the spring lays over a hundred eggs, 
which hatch in a day or two as maggots. 
These grow rapidly, become pupe, and 
within two weeks from the egg are full- 
grown flies, ready to lay eggs themselves. 
You can see how many billion flies 
there would be if none were destroyed 
and all the eggs hatched and grew into 
flies. The house-fly usually lays its 
eggs in filth, and if we keep our premises 
clean, we shall have fewer flies. 


THE NEXT QUESTIONS ARE ON PAGE 97. 
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ANIMALS THAT LIVED BEFORE MAN 


The flying reptile 
called pterodactyle 


The flying reptile 
The giant lizard with two brains called pterodactyle 
called stegosaurus 


Ores LL ree AEE 
First known air-breathing animal 
called archegosaurus 
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Lizard «vith feet like a bird 4 Horned animal like an antelope 
called iguanodon al called sivatherium 


The armadillo, like a giant 


tortoise 
called glyptodon The great monster 
: ‘ ith six h 
The elephant with four tusks fighting the tiger ard acces 
' with teeth like swords 


called mastodon and machairodus 


The great lizard with feet as big as a table The giant elephant that the first men fought 
called brontosaurus called mammoth 


SRS 


The fish-lizard of the sea 


called ichthyosaurus The fish-lizard with a neck like a snake 


called plesiosaurus 
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NATURE 


THE STORY OF THE ANIMALS 


Ne a wise man said, is the mother of us all. 


By Nature we really mean 


the whole of life—everything that is not made by man. But many natural 
things, such as the sun and moon and the earth itself, come into other parts of 
our book, and here we shall read of the two most important things in Nature— 


Animal Life and Plant Life. 


There were plants on the earth before the animals 


came, but it is better to begin with animals, and our book of Nature tells us 
first the story of the animals, and then the story of flowers and trees. We shall 
not tell our story as grown-up people do, with big words and strange names ; 
but we shall learn all that we need know now about animals and flowers, as told by 
- many learned men according to a theory called evolution, which endeavours to ex- 
plain how they have descended from strange creatures that lived on earth ages ago, 


NATURE’S WONDERFUL FAMILY 


HEN we are Ree,.f% 
V kept awake Sa 
at night by the noise 


which cats in the garden V@& 


fs 
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make, perhaps we wish that (QR 
there were no such things \ 
as cats. Let us suppose that 
all the cats were sent out of 
this country. We know that our 
houses would soon be swarming with 
rats and mice. But something far 
more strange than that would hap- 
pen. Soon, nearly all those beautiful 
wild flowers called heartsease would 
fa:le away and die. We should have 
scarcely a heartsease left. That 
would be because the cats were gone. 
What does the cat do to make 
the heartsease grow? Nothing at 
It never touches a heartsease 


‘| if it can help it ! 


Well, why would the heartsease 
die if the cats were to go away? 
Because, if the cats went away, 
they could not catch the field- 
mice. Soon there would be so 
many field-mice that they would 
eat up all the nests of the bumble 
bees in the fields. Now, the bumble 
bees are the little friends which make 


- the heartsease grow. The heartsease 


has a sweet juice which the bumble 
bees love. The bumble bees fly into 
the heartsease to drink this juice, and 
in doing so they cg In with them 
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this pretty flower, 
we must have cats 
to keep the field- 
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ES We mice from eating all the nests 


of the bumble bees. The 
cats do not kill all the field- 
mice. That would not do. 
They prevent the mice from 
becoming too many. Then, though 
a few mice do eat nests of the bumble 


bee, there are still enough bees left 


to bring the yellow dust to the 
heartsease. 


That is a little thing which clever { 


men were a long time in learning. 
We ought always to remember it, 
because it shows how Nature has to 
plan so that the world may go on in 
the best way for us. When we think 
of the world, we think of a great place 
where men and women and children 
live. But the world was not made 
simply to be a home for men and 
women and children. If there were 
no living creatures but ourselves, 
there would be a great many empty 
places in the world. There would 
be a great deal of work left undone. 
There are places in the world where 
we cannot live. 

But Nature does not like empty 
spaces. She must have living 
creatures everywhere, in earth and 
sky and sea. And she has life 
everywhere. 
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is full of very tiny creatures. We should 
see that the soil in the garden swarms 
with little insects. We should see that 
the little drops of water which we drink 
have in them more living creatures than 
we can count. We know that there is 
life in the air as there is life in the 
sea. We can see the jellyfish floating 
on the top of the waves. We know that 
there are big fish and little fish beneath 
the surface. We know that there are 
monsters in the sea like whales and 
sharks, we know that deep down in the 
sea, deeper than the deepest coalpit in 
the world, there are creatures such as 
nobody has ever seen. 

So there is life everywhere, all kinds 
of life, as is explained in the Book OF 
OUR OWN LIFE on page 67. Besides 
men and women and children, Nature 
has many workmen, great and small, 
to carry on the work of the world. Some 
are big, like elephants; some are so 
small that we cannot see them. Some 
fly in the air, some swim in the sea, some 
creep in the earth. Some live among 
us as our friends; some live wild in 
woods and mountains. 


HE WAY WE SHALL READ ABOUT 
THE GREAT ANIMAL WORLD 

We shall read of their wonderful ways. 
We shall see how all these animals, 
reptiles, birds, fishes, insects, belong 
to one great family ; and how, though 
they seem so different, they are all the 
same in some ways. We shall see how 
men have tamed wild beasts, and how 
all this great kingdom of animal life is 
subject to man, the lord of all the 
animals. 

We shall take the big animals and the 
reptiles first, then the birds, then the 
insects, and after that the fishes which 
live in the water, the monsters that look 
like fish but really are animals, the 
creatures that live in shells, and the 
creatures which, although they are really 
living animals, look like plants in the 
sea. 

There have not always been the same 
sort of animals on the earth as now. 
Once upon a time, when there were no 
men and women and children on the 
earth, the only living creatures were 
strange and monstrous animals such as 
we see in our pictures. These huge 
creatures, bigger than any animals now 
alive, were the masters of the earth 
before man came. Some were so big 
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that they could eat off the top branches 
of tall trees ; some of the animals could 
fly and swim. The animals we know 
have come from these; through 
thousands and thousands of years the 
monsters were changing and _ passing 
away, until in their places we have the 
animals of our own time. Deep down 
in the rocks we find remains of the 
monsters still; sometimes when men 
dig deep down they come upon the 
whole body of an animal which must 
have died and been covered up when the 
rocks were being formed. 


HE WONDERFUL WAY IN WHICH 
LIVING THINGS HAVE CHANGED 

It has taken millions and millions of 
years to make the birds and animals 
the beautiful creatures that they now 
are. We read in another part of our 
book the story of how forests became 
changed into coal, and we have now 
to learn that living things have been 
changed just as strangely as the 
forests. 

The story of the animals and birds 
makes us wonder if Nature tried all 
sorts of patterns before she made up 
her mind what sort of creatures should 
live in the seas and on the land. Once 
all creatures lived in the seas and rivers. 
Some lived in shells. Others were soft 
things like jelly, and had no backbones. 
These had all the sea to themselves for 
a very long time. But during this time 
they were growing into separate families, 
unlike those which had gone before. 
Proper fish began to swim about, and 
there were great sea-scorpions, as big 
as a tall man, and fishes with skins made 
like armor. 


HE REPTILES, THE FLYING DRAGONS, 
THE BIRDS, AND MAN 

After these there grew up great 
creatures which could live in the water 
or out of the water, as the hippopotamus 
can to-day. Then came enormous rep- 
tiles. We have nothing living now like 
the reptiles which, by slow degrees, 
came into existence millions of years 
ago. Some of them had bodies as large 
as elephants, with heads like lizards, 
and huge teeth. Some could fly, and 
some could swim as well as they could 
walk. From some of the flying monsters 
came the birds, and still later came 
animals which, instead of scales and bony 
spines and great plates of bone, had 
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hair to cover them. Little by little 
the animals and birds changed, until 
they became the kind of creatures that 
are now living; and then, last of all, 
when the earth was prepared for him, 
man appeared. 

ATURE HAS BEEN PACKING HER BOX 

FOR MILLIONS OF YEARS 

No man is clever enough to say how 
» much time passed away while all this 
was happening, but we know that at 
one time certain kinds of creatures 
lived on the earth or in the waters, and 
that after these came creatures of a 
different kind. There are no books to 
tell us these things, because there were 
no men alive to write books, but we find 
the bodies of these creatures deep down 
in the rocks to-day. When you unpack 
a box you begin at the top, and you 
know that the things on the top were 
put last into the box, that those lower 
down were there before the top ones, 
and that the things at the bottom were 
put in first of all. Well, Nature has 
been packing away things in her cellars 
for millions and millions of years. Her 
box is the solid rock. It was not always 
solid rock. It was mud and water. 
The water dried up, and as thousands 
of years passed away the mud grew 
harder and harder, so that it is now rock, 
almost as hard as iron. 

How do we find the old-time animals 
in these rocks? They were born, and 
lived, and died, and were covered over. 
Floods carried them away to the seas 
and lakes, where mud came swirling 
down with the water from the rivers. 
The bodies sank and were covered with 
layer after layer of. mud. As time 
passed away, Nature dried up the seas 
and lakes, and, by pressure from within 
the earth, forced up the bed of the seas 
and lakes and rivers and made it dry 
land. The fishes and birds and animals 
which had died and been buried in the 
mud were sealed up in this mass, and 
-as the mud hardened into rock these 
creatures became part of the stone. 

OW WE FIND THE ANIMALS THAT 
LIVED LONG AGO 

When we dig deep down to-day we 
find animals, birds, and fishes, and even 
insects, many of them perfectly shaped, 
in the rock, where they have lain for 
millions of years. The mud which 
settled about them was so soft that it 
did not crush them out of shape. It 
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preserved their shape, as it preserved 
the shape of the beautiful ferns printed 
in the coal. Some of the: big things 
were just as carefully protected by the 
mud, without being turned to stone. 
Great animals like the mammoth, which 
was a sort of huge elephant covered 
with long hair, died thousands of years 
ago through sinking into deep mud in 
Siberia, and became frozen hard in that 
mud; and some of these have been 
found lately with flesh, and skin, and 
hair all preserved. 

Of course, not all the creatures which 
were once alive have been preserved in 
this way. Many were destroyed in 
various ways after their death, but there 
still remains enough to show us what 
creatures of long ago were like, and to 
tell from what families those now on the 
earth first came. It seems very hard to 
believe that the birds, with their lovely 
plumage and their sweet song, came from 
ugly reptiles. But once many reptiles 
could fly. 

ATHAT THE FIRST OF ALL BIRDS 

LOOKED LIKE 

The oldest bird known is called the 
archeopteryx. That is a Greek word, 
which really means “ancient wing.” 
It was an extraordinary bird. It had 
a long tail, not all feathers as a bird’s 
tail is now, but like a lizard’s tail, long 
and thick, with bones and flesh, and 
with feathers growing from it. It had 
two legs, with which it could walk or 
perch in the trees, but it had two other 
limbs like hands, which it probably 
used to climb about the trees instead 
of flying from bough to bough, as birds 
now do. It had a curious eye fitted 
with a sort of armor shield as the 
reptiles have, and its beak was armed 
with great strong teeth. 

Of course, there is no such bird as 
this now, and it is not surprising that 
such a bird should pass away. Even 
in these days two or three strange birds 
have died out. The dodo was quite 
common in the island of Mauritius 
300 years ago, but there is not one 
alive to-day in all the world, although 
we may see the skeleton of one at the 
great museum in London. It could not 
fly, ‘because its wings were so small, and 
the dodo family was soon all killed. 
In New Zealand there used. to be vast 
numbers of birds called moas, which 
were twice as high as the biggest man— 
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as much as 14 feet high. There still 
lives a bird called the apteryx, or kiwl 
[see plate facing this page], which, 
like the moa and the dodo, and the 
ostrich and the penguin, cannot fly ; 
but, though it is a fair-sized bird, it 1s 
tiny compared with the moa. The 
great auk, which used to come in thou- 
sands to the shores of Newfoundland, 
is another bird which has died out 
within the last hundred years. There is 
not one in the world to-day, but there 
are a few of its egg-shells, 
and they are so rare that 
men pay hundreds of dollars 
for them. 

Men have killed many 
birds and animals, but 
in making the world what 
it now is Nature has killed 
far more. Whole races of 
animals have been de- 
stroyed by earthquakes and 
floods, by the sinking of 
land into sea, and by snow 
and frost and ice descend- 
ing upon lands where before 
all was sunshine and rich 
vegetation. Then, again, 
great families, of animals 
have gra died out, 
and given place to others 
better able to fight the 
battle of life. 

Lnink:: ofverthe. horse, 
that swift and beautiful 
creature! Once upon a 
time, long before man 
appeared on the earth, the 
horse was a miserable little 
thing with five toes on its 
front feet and three behind, 
and only as big as a fox. 
The horse has, through a 
long number of years, be- 
come larger and _ swifter 
and more beautiful, and 
its soft, spreading toes have become 
hard hoofs. 

Think, again, of the humming bird, 
that tiny beauty, not much bigger than 
a good-sized bee, and remember that it 
may have come from a monster called 
the iguanodon, which had a great head 
like a lizard, a yard in length. It hada 
great tail and enormous hind Jegs, with 
shorter ones in front; and when it 
reared itself upon its hind legs the 
height of its head from the ground was 
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We know that huge monsters 
once lived, because when we dig 
deep down we find their bodies 
buried in the earth, where they 
have lain for millions of years. 


14 feet. In many ways it was like a 
bird. Its front legs, it is supposed, had 
first been used as paddles to help it 
to swim. As time passed away these 
became changed into wings, with which 
it learned to fly. It lived on herbs. 

There were others rather like it which 
ate flesh. One of these was a fearful 
creature called the megalosaurus, which 
fed upon the flesh of the great animals 
that lived on herbs. Another was called 
the brontosaurus, and a third was called 
the ceteosaurus. These 
monsters had bodies as 
big as the biggest ele- 
phants. Their legs were 
shaped like those of the 
iguanodon, except that the 
front legs were longer. The 
length of these creatures 
was as much as 8o feet ; 
and their backs, when they 
were full grown, were quite 
14 feet from the ground. 
All these creatures belonged 
to a family called the 
dinosaurs, which means 
terrible lizards. 

The sea, as we have seen, 
had wonderful creatures in 
those far-off days. The 
waters teemed with what 
we now call the great fish- 
lizards. One of these was 
the ichthyosaurus, which 
was 40 feet long. It had 
a wonderfully formed eye, 
which it could adjust so 
as to see things quite near 
or those far away. The 
remains of this creature 
are common in England, 
and scientists have been 
able to learn that though 
its home was chiefly in the 
water, it used to crawl on 
to the land to bask in the 
sun, as turtles and seals still do. The 
ichthyosaurus has died out, but the 
shark lives as a relic of those bygone 
times. The whale is a much younger 
creature. 

The sloths, small animals to-day, 
which cling to the branches of trees and 
live upside down, are descended from 
enormous creatures which, instead of 
having to climb the trees to eat the 
tender shoots, were powerful enough to 


pull the tree down to their mouths! 
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These pictures show us some of the strange creatures that have 
passed away, and help us to understand the story of animal life 
from the beginning. Once all creatures lived in the sea, and 
some of them were only soft things like jelly, with no bones. 


These creatures had the sea to themseives tor a very 1ong time, 
and slowly they grew into separate families. Proper fishes 
began to swim about, and some of them lived in shells. Then 
on the land great forests grew, and a new kind of animals came. 


The first crocodile appeared now, but this age is important because 
great trees grew, drinking in the sunshine for thousands of years, 
and then fell, to be buried in the earth, and to lie there millions 
of years until they turned to coal That is how coal began. 


In the sea fish-lizards grew, four times as long asa man, some with 
necks like snakes; also great sea-serpents, fish with skins almost 
like iron, and huge animals that could live either on land or sea. 


Some of these creatures could tly and swim, and some could eat off 
tree-tops. The first birds came, and flying dragons. Millions of 
years later these animals were replaced by the birds we know. 
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The bodies of these monsters 
were as big as elephants, and 
their front legs had enormous 
power. Similar to the great 
sloth was an animal called 
the mylodon, the remains of 
which have been found in a 
huge cave in Patagonia, along 
with the bones of other wild 
animals. It must have been 
buried there a very great time 
ago, for among the bones were 
those of animals now extinct. 
In this cave there were also 
the bones of dogs and men, 
with bones made sharp by 
man to use, perhaps, as dinner- 
forks ; and here also was found 
a quantity of cut grass, which 
makes us believe that once 
upon a time savages kept 
the mylodon alive in the cave 
and fed it with grass, just 
as we) feed cows and _ horses 
to-day. | 

Nearly . all 


these extinct 


as well as_ smaller 
On the shores roamed 
tigers with tusks, lions bigger 
than any now to be found, 
great bears which lived in 
caves, rhinoceroses covered with 


sorts. 


wool, and herds of hippo- 
potamuses. Scattered about 
the United States and Europe 
were gazelles, great wild cattle 
and little wild horses, beavers, 
raccoons, leopards, lynxes, and 
cats, such as are now only 
known as Egyptian cats. There 
were crocodiles and alligators 
in enormous numbers in the 
rivers, and wild hunting dogs 
and wolves in the woods and 
forests. We find remains of such 
things as these in quarries and 
coalpits and in deep cuttings 
when railways are laid or where 
wells are sunk. Animals which 
now live only in the coldest 
parts of the earth once lived 
in this country, and animals 
which can live only in hot 


climates once lived here. From 
this we see how great have 
been the changes in the 
climates of this country in 
bygone ages, and this helps 
us to understand one way in 
which animals from time to 
time have come to their end. 

These great animals, once 
upon a time, had the world 
to themselves. They were the 
masters of the earth. They 
disappeared in the ways we 
have seen, and in many other 
ways. Many of them were 
destroyed by the Great Ice 
Age, of which we read in the 
STORY OF THE EARTH, beginning 
on page 4, when the climate 
of a great part of the world 
was suddenly changed, and 
nearly all living creatures 
perished from cold. 

All these things about the 
early world we learn from 
Nature’s own storehouses, the 
rocks and bogs or: frozen 
wastes in which the strange 
monsters of land and sea fell 
and died. ‘he great fish-lizards 
are no re, the monstrous 
flying reptiles have gone. The 
gigantic birds are represented 
only by the ostrich and the 
emu. But there are still links 
with the puzzles of those old 
days. There is still an animal 
that flies—the bat; and there 
is still an animal which lays 
eggs like a bird, and has a 
beak like a duck. It is called 
the platypus, and it lives in 
Australia, where that strange 
animal the kangaroo, looking 
like some of the old-world 
freaks, is also to be found. The 
great sloth has come down 
to very small size, though 
some people believe that there 
are still monstrous ones alive 
in Patagonia. The bats, with 
their wings and claws and 
mouse-like bodies, remind us 
of the curious things of old 
time, and the lizards and the 
armadilloes tell us of a time 


when their ancestors were 
among the marvels of the 
world. 
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On the land great monsters were growing up, and the masfodon, 
like a giant elephant with four tusks, fought the tiger with teeth 
like swords. There were bats in those days, and a strange little 
animal walked the earth which we mav, perhaps, call the first horse. 


The little slotas we see to-day have descenaed trom creatures like 
that clasping a tree on the right. The giant sloth lived when 
the hippopotamus and elephant began, when there were horses 
with manv toes, and animals like tortoises biever than a man. 


Slowly tne worid ‘grew into the kind of place it is now, and the 
animals became more like those we know. Bears lived in caves, 
and the wooly rhinoceros and the savage hyena roamed the 
earth with the mammoth, like a giant elephant with long hair. 
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At last came man, the lord of all the animals. The earliest traces 
of man on earth show that he killed animals with stone weapons, 
and made fires in the caves in which he often lived. It has taken 
thousands of years for him to learn how to build houses, print 
books, how to work metals, and do the thousands of things that 
he does to-day. 


SOME OF THE GREAT MONSTERS OF THE PAST 


What is the use of all these animals ? 
That is what we often ask ourselves. 
All things reaily have their uses. 
humble animals and birds and insects 
are able to teach human beings many 
lessons. A great man named Brunel, 
of whom we shall read in another part 
of our book, wanted to make a tunnel 
under the Thames. It was quite a 
new thing which he had to do. And 


Eagle 
Sea-gulls 
Sparrow Hawk 
Doves 
Cockatoos 
Tree Leopards 
Whales 
Lemur 
Opossum 

10 Macaw 

It Sword-fish 

12 Dolphins 

13 Python 

14 Orang-outang 
15 Sloth 

16 Humming Bird 
17 Elephants 

18 Hippopotamus 
19 Rhinoceros 

20 Monkey 

21 Camel 

22 Ostrich 

23 Zebra 

24 Giraffe 

25 Crocodiles 

26 Man 

27 Squirrel 

28 Deer 
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29 Kangaroos 
30 Sheep 
31 Lion 
32 Ant-eater 
33 Porcupine 
34 Bear 
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how do you think he got the idea for 
the work? He watched a little worm 
burrowing its way into wood, building 
round itself a case of slime which became 
hard and firm, and making a tunnel 
that could not fall in. And Brunel 
made his tunnel under the river just as 
the worm made its tunnel through the 
hard woodwork. 

There is nothing more ugly at the 
Zoo than the alligators and crocodiles. 


' The colored picture [page 54] shows 68 kinds of living things, from the jelly-fish in the sea to elephants and 
We do not see them in the proper size, but the picture shows us what a wonderful world of living 
No man has ever been able to count them all. 
and then at the side numbers, you will be able to find out the names of the things in the big colored picture, 
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They are cruel creatures, and have to 
be killed when we catch them, because, 
when they can, they eat men. Yet we 
cannot afford to lose them, for they eat 
things which destroy the crops, and 
dead bodies of animals drowned in the 
rivers. If the alligators did not eat 
them, these bodies would poison the 
rivers. The great hippopotamus, also, 
eats the things which grow in the rivers. 


MMe 

SAN 35 Rabbits 
xy oe 36 Swallows 
37. Raven 

38 Cobra 

39 Pheasant 
40 Thrush 

41 Blue-tit 
42 Bat 

43 Kingfishers 
44 Wolves 

45 Hyena 

46 Pine Martin 
47 Sea Lion 
48 Platypus 
49 Beavers 
50 Stork 

51 Owl 

52 Kiwi-kiwi 
53 Flying-fishes 
54 Salmon 

55 load 
56 Rat 
57 Shark 

58 Penguins 
59 Bee 
60 Cuttle-fish 
61 Star-fish 
62 Oysters 
63 Tortoise 
64 Crab 
65 Globe-fish 
66 Carp 
67 Cup Sponge 
68 Whelk 
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By looking at the numbers in this picture, 


If he did not, the rivers would become 
choked with weeds, and boats would 
be unable to pass up and down. 

So there is work for us all. Man has 
his work; so has the elephant in the 
forest, the hippopotamus in the river 
and the tiniest insect that hums in 
the air. They do the work they are 
created for—to help to keep the world 
healthy. | 


HE NEXT ANIMAL STORY IS ON PAGE Ist. 
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The Book of ey, 
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THE STORY OF GREAT LIVES 


H*% you ever thought, when looking through the window, that once upon 

a time there was not a pane of glass in the world? Then a man dug 
things out of the earth, mixed them, and made something hard, smooth, and clear, 
so that he could see through it. We call it glass. Who was he? We do 
not know. But let us think of the great debt we owe him as we stand at the 
window and look out. And all through our lives let us remember that we owe 
more than we can ever pay to those who lived before us—to those who wrote 
books and painted pictures, who discovered the power of steam and made railways, 
who discovered gas and lighted our houses, who made our roads, who gave us tools 
to work with ; to the doctors who found out the secret of health, to the travelers 
who found new lands, to those who laid down their lives that we might live 
and know more and more. We shall read here of some of the greatest of these. 


MEN WHO MADE THE WORLD KNOWN 


ions of people 
live in America, no- 


body in this country el 


is so stupid as to think that these 
are all the people there are, or 
that ours is the only country in 
the world. 

We know that by crossing the 
sea to the east, we reach first 
the British Isles, and then the 
continent of Europe, and going 
forward, first over the land, then 
over the sea, we may get to Egypt 
and China and India, and the 
great lands of the East. Far down 
to the south, a very long distance 
away, we come to Australia and New 
Zealand, with all their people. If we 
turn to the north, there is Canada, 
with its millions ; down to the south 
are the people of the South Ameri- 
can Republics, and away to the west 
lies the empire of Japan, where we 
) meet the people of the east again. 

It does not seem a clever thing to 
know all this now, but once upon a 
time people in Britain thought that 
there was no other land but theirs, 
and no other people but themselves. 
Other people in different parts of 
the world used to think the same 
thing about their countries and them- 
. selves. They did not travel from 
country to country as we do now, so 
they could not get to know of far-off 
places and different peoples. When 
they did begin to learn that the 
world had many different countries, 
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~xand many different 
*~ peoples, they were 
as surprized as we 
should be if we sud- 
denly discovered:the air above to 
be full of islands and peoples. 
People living where the 
~ weather is always warm never 
dreamed that there were such things 
as snow and ice. Those who lived 
where the weather is always cold did 
not imagine that there were parts of 
the world where it is always summer, 
where oranges and grapes grow wild 
in the sunshine, where birds of para- 
dise fly like living rainbows amidst 
the trees, and fireflys dance like 
winged rubies in the glowing air. 
The story is told in the story 
OF THE EARTH, on page 1, of how 
people used to think that the earth 
was flat. The people of those early 
times did not find it easy to make 
their way about the world, and 
to discover other countries and 
people. Still, little by little, they did 
learn their way about. There were 
people living all round the Mediter- 
ranean Ocean, and they began to 
spread about, and to find that the 
world was larger than they thought. 
There were wonderful people living 
in the north of Palestine called the 
Phoenicians. Their country ran along 
by the sea for a distance as great as 
that between New York and Boston, 
and they built tiny ships and began 
to explore this great sea. They made 
friends with King David and King 


Sf 


Solomon; they went to Greece and 
Spain; they even went to England. 
They found the way over land to India 
and China and Persia, and parts of 
Africa. Well, that had all been for- 
gotten, and, hundreds of years later, 
Rome, so proud to think herself mistress 
of all the world, did not know that there 
was such a place as China! And China 


had never heard of Rome! 


One day somebody brought news to 


- the Court of China saying that far away 
there was another part of the world, 


_ with many rich people in it. 


The name 


- of the place was not known, but China 
’ made up her mind to have the place, no 
— matter what it might be called. A great 
_ Chinese general was sent with an army 
- through the centre of the continent of 
- Asia to conquer this unknown land ; but 


he was taken ill before he could get far. 

Centuries passed away, and Rome 
was conquered by barbarians, and then 
nearly all that had been learned was 
lost again. Stupid men, who thought 
nothing about learning, destroyed all 
the writings that they could, and so the 
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world was divided off again much as it 
had been before, the people in one 
country knowing little or nothing about 
those in otber countries. 

Think what the world lost by this. If 
all the books in the world to-day were 
destroyed, and no more were printed 
for hundreds of years, people would not 
be able to read, and some day they 
would have to begin again to learn all 
that we know now. So, as that sort of 
thing did happen in the old days, and 
people went for hundreds of years with- 
out learning again what had been lost, 
we need not be surprized that Cesar 
never heard of China, or that Shake- 
speare never knew that there was such 
a place as Australia. 

We shall see in our stories of dis- 
coverers and explorers how the great 
heroes of old times found their way about 
the world, through strange, savage lands, 
and upon seas over which they had 
nothing to guide them. To enjoy the 
stories it will be better if we can have 
a map or globe of the world before us, 
because it is then easier to understand. 


THE BOY WHO WALKED TO CHINA 
MARCO POLO AND HIS WONDERFUL ADVENTURES 


i is a wonderful thing, but it was, to 
a great extent, the doings of a boy 
which set men exploring the great seas 
to find their way about the world. As 
we have already seen, men from time 
to time did go about, but as they made 
a secret of what they saw and did, their 
knowledge was of no service to the rest 
of mankind. Marco Polo was only a 
small boy of fifteen, and not very strong, 
when he set out on his travels through 
‘strange lands, among savage people, to 
find his way to China, but when he grew 
up, what he had seen and known was 
written in a book for all men to read. 
His tales of strange countries and 
peoples, and of the riches and splendors 
of other lands, made other men want 
to go where he had been. His book 
told them how he had got there, so they 
were able to go by the route which he 
had followed, but it also caused them 
to make up their minds to go by sea to 
the countries which he had visited. 
Marco Polo did not go alone to China. 
He went with his father and uncle. He 
was born in Venice, and only the love 
of travel made them set out. His 
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father and uncle had already been to 
China and back, and now they decided 
that the brave boy Marco should go with 
them. They had to go over mountains, 
and across terrible deserts, through hot 
burning lands, and places where the cold 
was terrible. Poor Marco was made 
quite ill by the hardships, but he got 
better and kept bravely on. 

At last they came to China, where a 
great King, called Kublai Khan, was 
very pleased to see them. Marco grew 
up at the Court, and became a great 
favorite of the King. Marco learned 
to speak several languages, and was so 
clever that the king sent him as his 
ambassador to Cochin China, to India, 
and to other lands. Each time he came 
back, Marco was able to tell the King 
not only the answer to the message with 
which he had been sent, but all about 
the countries themselves: how the 
people lived, what their trades were, and 
what were the big cities and rivers and 
mountains wherever he went. The King 
had never had so clever an ambassador 
as this before, and he heaped riches on 
Marco and his father and uncle. 
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At last ce tind Gin 
the Polos_ dia by sail- 
wanted to ing over 
return to theivseg 
Venice, to-it: 

PATS foo To show 
which they how hard 
had been Mar Cio 
absent for Polo found 
twenty- it to make 
there: ¢ people be- 
years. The lieve the 
King was account of 
very sorry his tra- 
to let them 3 . vels, we 
go, but at Es SS Pe im S| must read 
last con- This picture is from an old French book called ‘ine book of Marve,’ the story 


nted and shows the great King, Kublai Khan, seated on a throne on the backs of 
ae * four elephants, as described by Marco Polo in the account of his travels. of what 
and they happened 


came back. Marco remembered all he when he and his father and uncle 
had seen and learned, and afterwards he got back to Venice. Nobody knew. 
had it all written down. : them. Nobody would 
For long, people did not believe that the little 
believe his story to be Marco Polo who had 
true. They could not gone away as a boy had 
think it possible that become a great traveler 
there were such great and come back a rich 
lands as China and maw. “So the Poles 
India, with millions asked their old friends 
upon millions of people. to a great feast. First 
And the talk of silks they appeared in robes 
and jewels and beauti- of crimson satin; then 
ful foods and scents of they changed these for 
which he toid seemed other robes, and at last 
just as untrue. But they came into the room 
by and by, when men wearing the torn, soiled 
began to know more, Marco Polo, the first European traveler Old clothes which they 
they saw that there was to China, who walked to China as a had worn in their wan- 
some truth in this book, Dey and grew up at the King’s Court. qderings, Their friends 
It set men studying and making bold stared in surprize, and were still more 
plans for discovery. The great Colum- startled when the three men cut open 
bus, who == : = SS ZzzzZZ™™ the patches 


lived two agra of the old 
hundred a , clothes 
Veg Tos and_ show- 
later, was ed:..t haut 
See ot these were 
those who filled with 
studied yewelss 
the book, Then the 
aod, Ft peop ile 
heer. pe" believed 
him great- that the 
ly when strangers 
ne 9. 4's really were 
making the Polos, 
oy ea he back from 
mind to This is another quaint picture from the Book of Marvels. It represents boca 


tr y an d Marco Polo landing at Ormuz, a once famous city near the coast of Persia. 
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THE MAN WHO FOUND AMERICA 
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THE STORY OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND HIS DISCOVERY 


HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS did a so he went to Portugal and asked the 

: ereater thing than he knew. He _ king to help him. Now, this king was 
- thought that he discovered India; but already sending out men and ships to 
it was not India which he found by explore the coast of Africa, and he 
sailing out over the great unknown thought there might be something in 
sea. It was new landi-America,— the plan of Columbus. But he was a 
though he died before the country was bad, deceitful man, and secretly sent 


called by that 7 eas 
name. Colum- 
bus never 
heard the 
name America. 
Columbus 
was very poor 
as a boy, but 
he was clever, 
and learned all 
he could about 
geography and 
stravel. He was 
Dra Ve 16.0; 
and went to 
Seayas danas 
ships com- ta 
manded by (i 
other men The ship, 


we us a 


=m other men with 
a ship to do 
what Colum- 
bus had asked 
to be allowed 
to do. But the 
men on the 
King of Portu- 
gal’s ship were 
cowards and 
turned back, 
frightened by 
the great sea. 


heard what 
was being 
done, Colum- 
bus was angry 


named the Santa Maria, in which Columbus and sad, and 


could carry sailed to America. It was from the deck of this ship that went away at 


him Once he the New World was first seen by men from the 


was wrecked and almost 
drowned. Whenever he 
could, he read about 
Marco Polo’s travels and 
other great adventures. 
He was born at Genoa, 
in Italy, and when he 
grew up he asked the 
rich people of his native 
town to provide him with 
a ship to go and look for 
new lands. For he did 
not believe that the earth 
is flat, as most people did 
at that time; he believed 
it to be round. He knew 
that India was far away 
at the back of Italy, 
where he lived, and he Christopher Columbus, who dis- 


thought that it Was part covered the American Continent, 
of a very great continent but thought it was part of India. 


Old World. once, and 
wrote to the King of 
England for help. Before 
anything could come 
of this, he went with 
his little son to Spain, 
and though the King 
of Portugal sent for him 
to go back, he would 
not. He went next toa 
Spanish duke, who could 
not help him, but sent 
him to King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella of 
Spain. Spain was at war 
with the Moors, and the 
plan of Columbus was 
put off from time to time, 
until at last he went 
away, heavy of heart, re- 
solved to go to France. 
He was so poor that he 


which reached far round into the sea had to stop at a monastery and beg for 
on the other side of the world. And _ bread for his little boy. The monks took 


he thought that if he sailed out across him in and 


were charmed with his 


the ocean to the west he would come strange talk. One man there happened 


to the western side of India. 


to be a friend of the Queen of Spain. 


The people of Genoa would not have He wrote at once to her telling her how 
anything to do with such a scheme, Important was the plan of Columbus, 
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and she sent for Columbus to go again 
to Court. But once more he was dis- 
appointed. He was kept waiting about 
the Court, the queen being engaged in 
games while the man who was waiting 
to discover the New World was sorrow- 
ing in neglect. He set off for France 
at last, and then the queen knew that 
he really was in earnest, this time 
had him brought back, and"€aused three 
little ships to be fitted out for him. 

He set sail on Friday, August 3rd, 
1492, when he was forty-six years old. 
It was a strange and wonderful voyage, 
over an ocean which, so far as he knew, 
nobody else had ever sailed. His crews 
were terrified and wanted to turn back, 
and he had great difficulty in making 
them obey. They sailed on for two 
months and a week, and then, at ten 
o’clock on the night of October 11th, 
1492, Columbus saw a light shining in 
the darkness. He thought that land was 
there, and next morning he found that 
.he was right. There before them lay a 
beautiful island. Columbus dressed him- 


tes 


FIRST 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


SIGHTING AMERICA IN T 


self in his richest clothes, and, bearing 
the banner of Spain, he went on shore. 
There he made all his crew kneel down 
and bless God, and kiss the ground, and 
give thanks for God’s mercies in bring- 
ing them to this place. Columbus then 
claimed the island for the King of 
Spain, and went on his way finding 
other islands. These islands he thought 
must be the western islands of India, 
because the East Indies were on the 
other side of the world. So he called 
them the West Indies, and called the 
people on them Indians. They were not 
Indians, but so they were called, and all 
the red men in America were called Red 
Indians for the same reason. It was 
America that Columbus had found, but 
he thought it was India. 

He discovered another island, which 
is called Cuba, and a third, which he 
called San Domingo, now named Hayti. 
One of his ships was wrecked, so he took 
the wood from her and built a fort with 
it at Hayti. In this he left some of his 
men, and then returned to Spain. He 


as 
HE YEAR 14092 


Columbus, in his voyage of discovery, had often to keep up the courage of his sailors in sailing through un- 
known seas, as they grew discontented at times and wanted him to steer the ship for home again. When he 


saw the land he was in search of, his men, who were just about to mutin 


y, grew shamefaced before him, 


ae 


was received with great honors, and 
soon set out again for the West. 
He made more dis- 
coveries of islands, 
and still more in the 
third trip. Although 
he had done such a 
great thing, Columbus 
was made very sad by 
his enemies. Men were 
angry because of his 
success, and told spite- 
ful and false tales about 
him. Once he was put 
in chains, like a com- 
mon thief. He was 
very poor and very 
lonely when he died. 


given to the land after 


“Le J This is Amerigo Vespucci, who proved ; 
mericawas thename that the land Columbus found was not in 1492. : : 
India, but a separate continent, and after named America until 
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named Amerigo Vespucci explored the 
coast which Columbus had discovered, 
and found that it was 
not. the*c@mst oF 
India, >‘. Jt: is'-a. New 
* World,” he said. For 
a long time the land 
was called simply the 
New World, but at last 
it was decided to call 
it after the man who 
had found that it was 
not India. It was called 
America, after Amerigo, 
instead of after the 
name of the man who 
found it. America was 
discovered by Columbus 
It was not 


Columbus died. Aman Whom the land was named America. the year 1506. 


FINDING THE WAY TO INDIA BY SEA 
VASCO DA GAMA AND THE FIRST VOYAGE ROUND THE CAPE , 


eee people of Portugal thought that 
Columbus had discovered India 
by sailing to the west, so they made up 
their minds to discover it by sailing to 
the east. To do this they had to go 
from Portugal right down the west coast 
of Africa. Now, although a brave sailor 
named Diaz had discovered that the 
coast did not go on for ever and ever, 
and that there was an 
end to it, nobody had 
ever dared to go round 
the Cape of Good Hope, 
which Diaz had found. 
It took a hundred years 
of exploring to find that 
there was such a place 
as the Cape, for men were 
afraid to sail out into the 
open sea in those days ; 
they kept close to the 
shore, and dared not go 
far beyond the place from 
which they started, for 
fear they should never be 
able to get back. But 
now King Emmanuel of 
Portugal fitted out three 
ships, and sent a noble- 
man from his Court to see 
what he could do. 

This nobleman was 
named Vasco da Gama. 


Vasco da Gama, 
; A explorer, who first sailed to India 
His men were just as round the Cape of Good Hope. way to India by sea. 


frightened as those of Columbus hat 
been. But he kept on and on, and at 
last reached the Cape of Good Hope, 
and found that he could get round to 
the other side of Africa. Terrible storms — 
seemed likely to swallow up his ships. 
His crew begged him to go back. “I 
will never go back until I have set foot in 
India,” he said. Some of the men made | 
up their minds to kill 
him, but he put these 
men in irons, and him- 
self took command of the 
steering of the ship. They 
reached the Indian 
Ocean, and, sailing along 
the east coast of Africa, 
found great cities. At 
one of these they were 
able to get a pilot who 
knew the way across the 
waters. They reached 
Calicut, in India, at last, 
and tried to make friends 
with the King of Calicut. 
He was a bad man, 
and, after taking their 
presents, tried to kill 
them. They managed 
to return to Portugal, 
having found out one 
of the most. important 
things in the world—the 


the Portuguese 


THE FIRST VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD 
MAGELLAN & DEL CANO & HOW THEY FOUND THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


¢ Mae first man to sail round the world 

was only a lieutenant. His name 
was Sebastian Del Cano, and when he 
set sail on the voyage he had for his 
leader the great Ferdinand Magellan. 
The ships went out from Seville to 
the west on September 2oth, 1519, 
and returned from the 
east on September 8th, 
1522, three years all 
but twelve days. But 
when they got back, 
instead of the five ships 
and 270 men with which 
they had started, they 
had one ship and thirty- 
one ‘men: Del .Cano 
was in command; the 
brave Magellan was 
dead. To understand 
what had happened we 
must go back a little. 


Magellan, who navigated tne Pacific Ocean, shown him the 
After the Berle Se of and died before his ship reached home. ‘ 


Columbus, the King of 
Spain still believed that India could be 
_ reached by sailing to the west. So he 
sent Ferdinand Magellan to seek the 
truth. Magellan was a Portuguese noble, 
who had left the service of his king 
because he had not been well treated 
in Portugal. He had already been in 
India by Da Gama’s way, 
and had seen the famous 
Spice Islands. Now he set 
out to do what Columbus had 
failed to do—to reach India 
by the western passage. 

He struck out boldly for 
what we now know as South 
America. Nobody had ever 
been able to get to the end 
of it; nobody could tell 
whether it was possible to 
get round or through it. 
Some of his men rose in 
mutiny, and one ship left 
him because the crew were 
too frightened to go farther ; 
but he would not give up. 
He explored all down the 
coast, and at last came to a 
great opening. He sailed up 
it, hoping it would go right 
through. No; it was onlya 
great river. He came back 


Del Cano, who was Magel- 
“ » lan’s lieutenant in the first 
and went on until at last voyage around the world. 


the coast seemed to break in two. 
He sailed in through heavy waves 
into a channel which ran _ between 
great precipices. He was the only 
man not afraid. His men almost died 
of fright when a great storm arose. 
He managed to calm their fears, and 
at last they got through 
the strange channel. 
And then a magnificent 
open ocean appeared 
before them. It was 
smooth and calm, and 
he called it the Pacific, 
which means the “ peace- 
ful’’ ocean. That is 
how the great Pacific 
Ocean was named. 

He had come through 
a strait which he called 
after his own name. 
The Magellan Straits had 
way 
past South America. 
To get through it had taken him thirty- 
eight days, so it is not surprizing that 
his men were afraid. He now sailed 
half-way round the world, and reached 
the Philippine Islands, where he was 
killed in a battle with natives. 

It was when Magellan died that 
Del Cano, taking the only 
ship fit to sail on, con- 
tinued the voyage, still in 
strange waters, but know- 
ing that he was steering for 
home. He came back round 
the Cape of Good Hope as 
Da Gama had come round 
from India. When he got 
home people saw that, as he 
had gone out by one way 
and come back by another, 
the world really was shaped 
like a ball, and that Del 
Cano had been round it. 

The Magellan Straits are 
still called after the man 
who found that they lead to 
the East. Many attempts 
were made to follow Magel- 
lan, and after fifty years Sir 
Francis Drake sailed round 
the world from England. 


THE NEXT STORY OF MEN AND 
WOMEN IS ON PAGE r27. 
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The Book of 
OUR OWN LIFE 


ALL ABOUT YOURSELF 


GS ioe greatest wonder in the world is Life. 

breathe, and feel ? Nobody knows that. But thereisa greater wonder still 
than breathing and moving and feeling. Even animals can do these things, 
What is it that makes us think, and love, and hate, and pray ? Only God 
knows. It is the world’s great mystery, which no man yet has ever known. 
The world is a beautiful place filled with living things, and men and women 
and boys and girls are the masters of creation, We can measure the earth, 
and we know what the sun is made of, but we do not know the wonder 
of ourselves—what makes you YOU, what makes me ME. In this part of our 
book we shall be told all that we can know about the great mystery of Life. 


What is it that makes us move, and 


MAS 
* are more interesting than 
the living creatures we find 
everywhere around us. 

They are our own friends 
and relations. If we think of 
the moon, beautiful but dead, a great 

splendid tomb, we shall see what a 
3. difference there is between the moon 
and our own earth, which is the 
mother of all living creatures. No 
doubt there were once living creatures 
on the moon, too. If there were no 
animals, there were at any rate some 


plants. But the moon has now grown 

cold ; she has lost mad 
° all the air that , 1 
2 she once had S d 
“, such as our own 
earth has now; 
she has not even 
a drop of water 
left, and so all 
" the plants that 
once lived upon 
the moon. are 
dead now, they 
mand: their 
children. How 
different is the 
earth! Life fills 
the seas, covers 
the dry land, 
and flies in the 
aitiaka bho ve; 


° Everywhere 
m@e< there is life 


and movement, 
and 


and birth, 
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LIVING THINGS AROUND US 


How can we tell whether a thing is alive or not? 
Whatis the difference between a living thing, like a boy or 
arose, anda thing that is not living, like a stick orabook? Creatures 


death, and new 
birth; always and 
everywhere there is 
life and more life. These 
y are the most interesting facts 
of the world we live in, and we 
must ask ever so many questions 
about them. For instance, what 
is the difference between a living thing 
—like a fly, or a rose, or a child—and . 
a thing that is not living or that never 
has lived—like a stick, or a stone, or 
the gravelorclayinthe garden? Then 
again, what are the different kinds of 
living things? How is it they are so’ 
different ? An elephant is very differ- S°2’. 
ent from a piece of moss, yet an 
elephant is 
much more 
like a piece of 
moss than it is 
like a piece of 
flint. How is 
this ? 

The business 
of our lives is 
to ask ques- 
tions, to try 
to answer them, 
andi*t 0} “ack 
and live in 
obedience’ to 
the answers; 
and after we 
have answered 
these questions, 
there remain 
many more to 
puzzle us. We 
know that living 
die, ° 
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and yet life does not die; there is no 
living thing on the earth now that was 
alive 2,000 years ago, except, perhaps, 
a few great trees like the cedars of 
Lebanon, of which we read in the Bible. 
All the living things that were alive 
then—fishes and flies and birds and 
flowers—are dead now; and yet the 
earth is filled with life, and never was 
so filled with life before. 

Why is it? It is because of a very 
wonderful fact, the fact that all living 
things have children, and that these 
children are like their parents, and that 
when the parents die the children carry 
on their lives. There is an old Greek 
story of the runners who had to carry 
a flaming torch, and as one runner fell, 
tired out, he gave the torch to another ; 
and so, though the runners fell, and 
could not reach the goal, the torch was 
not put out, but went on burning. The 
torch is like the flame of life, and each 
livmg creature is like the runner who 
runs for a little while, and hands on the 
flame of life to 
the children who 
will carry it on 
when he is gone. 

Where have 
all these living 
things come 
from ? We know 
that all things, 
living and dead, 
have come from 
God, who sus- 
tains them from 
everlasting to 
everlasting. The 
questions for us 
are: How did flame still burning. 
all these kinds of living things come 
into existence? What is their history ? 
Who were their parents? It is only 
since the days when our grandfathers 
and our grandmothers were children 
that men have learnt the truth about 
this, and it is well for us that we have 
been born in the days when this truth 
and so many others have become known 
for the more truth we know the better 
it is for our lives. 

We will begin by asking ourselves this 
question : “ How can we tell whether a 
thing is alive or not alive ? ” 

~ Now that is really silly,” you may 
say, because anyone can tell in a moment 


that the fly is alive and that the window- 
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pane is not alive. We know that the 
fly is alive, just as we know that a little 
boy is alive—because he is so lively. 
We call anything alive that moves about 
itself, anything that jumps, or shouts, 
or swims, or flies. We say this, but is 
it true to do so? 

Really it is not true. When we come 
to think of it, the little boy is still alive 
even when he is fast asleep. He is just 
as alive when asleep as he was when he 
was playing before he went to bed. Some 
wise little child may say that this is not 
really a good argument at all, for even 
when the little boy is asleep he still 
moves, for we can see him breathing. 
Now that is quite true, for if we look at 
the sleeping boy, and then at the doll 
that may be lying in the same bed, we 
see that the boy’s chest moves up and 
down, while the doll’s chest does not; 
and if we put our hand to the boy’s 
chest very gently we may feel his heart 
beating with our fingers. The heart has 
not gone to sleep ; it is still moving, and 
it is moving be- 
cause it is alive. 

So that, after 
all, the boy is 
lively all the 
time, whether 
he is asleep or 
awake, and the 
real question is 
whether a thing 
which does not 
seem to move 


at all is alive 

There is an old story of the runners who had to carry a like the boy. 
flaming torch, and as one runner fell, tired out, he gave Must anything 
the torch to another, who carried it and handed on the really alive be 
So every boy and girl carries on life.. really lively 


like the boy? We shall see. 

We can imagine how a bird, flying 
high in the air, is able to look down 
upon the surface of the earth. If we 
have been up in a balloon we can under- 
stand what is meant by a birdseye 
view. A birdseye view is a view that 
the bird has of the world when it is up 
in the sky; it sees everything at once. 
Now, it 1s always necessary to take a 
birdseye view of anything that we are 
trying to understand. 

If we take nothing but short views 
of one thing at a time, our ideas will be 
as silly as a fly’s idea of an elephant 
must be. We must see one thing at a 
time, and all things together—we must 


take both sorts of views. Let us try, 
then, to take a birdseye view of living 
things. | 

When we do this we see that there 
are two great kinds of living things, and 
that they are very different from each 
other. The difference is not in size or 
quantity, but in kind or quality. The 
one kind of living things we call animals, 
and the other kind we call plants; and 
a big animal, such as an elephant, is 
much more like a little animal, such as 
a fly, than it is like a big plant, such as 
an'oak. A big animal is not like a big 
plant, nor is a little animal like a little 
plant. They are both quite different. 
What is the difference? Well, there 
are many differences, but the difference 
we notice first when we take our birds- 
eye view is a difference of liveliness. 
Animals 
move about 
themselves, 
and plants 
do not. 

Shall we 
say, then, 
that plants 
epee. 10. t 
alive ? That 
has often 
been said 
and thought, 
because men 
thought that 
if a_ thing 
was to be 
called alive 
it must be 
lively. We know that plants are not 
lively, like a boy or girl; you can 
always find a rosebush where you left 
it in the garden, but the cat is not 
always where you left it. So men thought 
that because plants did not walk away 
they were not really alive. 

And then men came to see the truth 
of what we have already said—that, 
after all, there is something about a 
rose which makes it more like a fly than 
it is like a piece of stone, even though 
the fly can fly and the rose cannot. So 


men thought that there were two kinds 
of life: one was real, true life, like the 
fly’s life, or the tiger’s, or yours, and 
the other was a sort of half-and-half life, 
not the real thing, but a kind of feeble 
imitation of it, just enough to make a 
difference ; 


and men said that that 


LIVING THINGS AROUND US 


We must take a birdseye view of the world and of our lives. When 
a bird is high in the air it sees all the things at once, and we must 
try to take a birdseye view of anything we want to understand. 


kind of half-and-half life was shown by 
trees and plants. The men who said 
these things did not understand ver 
much about them. They knew that 
there was something strange about the 
oak and the acorn, but they could not 
persuade themselves that anything which 
was not lively was really and truly alive. 
But men 
began to 
find out 
things at 
last. You 
know that 
when a 
canrig ld 
climbs on 
Le 8 Ha aR 
fatine r’s 
shoulders 


it can "see 
much farther 
than when it 
is standing on 
the ground; 
and that - is 
like what men 
did. One man 
learnt some- 
thing, the 
next man 
lear it a 
little more, 
and)” thie 
man who came after him learnt a little 
more still; and so the world became 
wiser and wiser. We know to-day all 
that the men who lived before us knew, 
and we have also learnt something that 
they did not know; so that when our 
learning is. added to theirs, it is as if 
we were standing on their shoulders and 
taking a wider view of the world than 
they were able to take. As men learned 
more about the world they were able to 
get a birdseye view, and the result of 
all their thinking is that we know now 
that plants are just as much alive as 
animals. In some ways plants are more 
alive than animals, even though they 
are not lively. The difference is that 
the life of the animal shows itself in 
liveliness, but the life of the plant shows 
itself in something else. 
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We know the animal is alive because 
it is lively, like the boy—like you. Your 
life shows itself in your liveliness. But 
we know the plant is alive because it 
helps the animal to live and to be lively, 
and for many other reasons. 

Though the plant is very quiet and 
still, its life is very important, because 
it makes the liveliness of the animal 
possible. For the animal lives on the 
plant, and, if there were no plants, all 
animals, even we ourselves, would die. 
It is very ungrateful for the animal to 
live by the life of the plant, to turn 
the plant’s life into liveliness, and then 
to say that the plant is only half alive, 
or that its life does not really count. 

Animals make a great noise, but 
plants do just as much work, only they 
do it quietly. We need not always be 
shouting and jumping, and barking or 


blowing a trumpet to prove that we are 
alive. Plants do none of these things, 
but their life makes all other life possible. 
_ We see now that life means more than 
liveliness. Many things that are not 
lively are really alive, but all living 
things do not make a noise and walk 
about. You may look at a thing and 
never see it move for a day, or a week, 
or a year, yet it may be ‘alive. Life 
means much more than the idea of 
something which moves by itself. 
Movement is not really life, because 
everything moves. Plants do not walk 
about the garden, but they move by 
themselves. When the acorn grows 
into an oak, it moves upwards. When 
the sunflower faces the sun as it grows, 
it moves not only upwards, but in other 
ways also; and if we take the leaf of a 
plant and look at it through magnifying 


We know the kitten is alive because itis lively. The oak treeis not lively, 
ee .. that itis alive because it grows. The same life that makes the uS to understand what 
itten lively makes the acorn grow, first into a plant, then into a greattree, j{ j 
» it is that really make 
and we see from this that a thing may seem quite still and yet be alive. thing alive ite “aady 
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glasses, arranged so as to make what is 
called a microscope, we can see for our- 
selves that the tiny specks of green stuff 
which give the leaf its colour are moving 
all the time. 

Everything is moving. The old idea 
that liveliness is life and that nothing 
else is'life is seen to be quite wrong and 
short-sighted, and not a birdseye view 
at all, because we find that everything 
moves, whether we can see it or not. 
The tiny specks of stuff that make up 
a pebble are always moving, and so are 
the black specks that make the ink on 
this page. If liveliness means life, then 


all things are alive, for all things are 
lively if only we see them clearly 
enough. 

This is important to understand if we 
are to think properly of the life of the 
plant. 


Perhaps movement is the most 
important thing; some 
have thought, if we could 
really see deep enough 
we should find that life 
itself is really a very 
special kind of move- 
ment or liveliness. But 
if life is just a special 
. kind of movement, it is 
so very special that of 
course it makes all the 
difference whether a thing 
has this movement or 
not. The best way for 


very simple kinds of life. The most 
simple kinds are plant life or vege- 
table life; some are lively and some 
are not lively, but they are all alive. If 
there were no plants animals could not 
live. Plants are older than animals; 
that is to say, there were plants on the 
earth before there were any animals, 
and the first kinds of animals were the 
children of the first kinds of plants. 
These are only a very few of the reasons 
why we should study plants, without any 
silly idea that they are really not worth 
studying. If plants were not here to 
study we should not be here to study 
them. This is just one way of saying 
what we must always remember—that 
all living things belong to one another, 
and that unless they were always serving 
each other they could not exist. 


THE NEXT PART OF THIS BEGINS ON PAGE x85. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF FATHER DAMIEN 


WO brothers in 
Belgium were in 
the same college pre- 
paring to become 
priests. The elder brother was 
soon to become a missionary, 
and go away to the South Sea 
Islands. His eyes used to sparkle, 
and he would rub the palms of 
his hands together, smiling and show- 
ing all his teeth, whenever he spoke of 
the work that waited for him across 
the sea. 

One day, however, he was taken 
seriously ill, and was carried to his 
bed. Fever wasted him. He fretted 
and grew pale and melancholy. His 
_ younger brother came to his bedside 
and said softly, “‘ Would it make you 
happier if I took your place as a 
missionary ?”’ The eyes of the sick 
man lighted up for a moment, and he 
squeezed his brother’s hands, smiling. 
Then the younger brother wrote 
secretly to the authorities, begging that 
he might go in place of his brother. 

As he sat at his books one day, the 
superior of the college came and told 
him that he was to go. The boy 
sprang up, rushed out of the room, 
and careered about the playground 
like a wild animal. 

“Is he crazy?” asked the other 
students. 

And why should Joseph Damien 
have been so glad to go into exile? 
Why should he wish to forsake the 
- happy land where people spoke his 
language, and where all the customs 
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- te ASA familiar tohim? Why 
8 “ -want to go and work 
among savages, 
away out across the wild seas, 
unseen. and forgotten by his 
friends ? 
Well, he had already given up 
the world to become a priest,and 


so it was clear that he was glad to(‘ 


become a far-away and forgotten mis- 
sionary because he loved, more than 
the pomp of the. world, more than the 
happiness'of homme, more than the love 


of father and: mother, the Saviour who . 


went about doing good, and who called 
upon all who loved’ Him to take up 
their cross and follow Him. 

Joseph Damien, bubbling over with 
the excitement of a boy, started out 
for the South Sea Islands and became 
a missionary. .He worked nobly and 
well till he was thirty-three. 


people, he one day heard the good 


bishop say that, alas! he had no one * 


to send to the poor lepers in Molokai, 
and that these poor, stricken creatures 
were abandoned to this most dread- 
ful disease and to the most dreadful 
sins. 

Joseph Damien, whose heart had 
often grieved at stories he heard of the 
lepers, begged the bishop to send him, 
and the bishop accepted his offer. 


So here was another “ giving-up,” l”4 


far‘ 
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Then, FRA 
while he was working among the [XL 


for to go from the savages to the lepers ,Y; 


was a far greater sacrifice than going 
from Belgium to the savages. The lepers 
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lived all by themselves, separated from ast he too fell a victim to the dreadful 
healthy people, shunned by all man- disease. 
kind. They were outcasts. The dread- One day the warning came. He 
ful misery of their bodies made them happened to spill some boiling water, 
evil in their souls. Their hovels were which splashed upon his foot. He 
like pigsties ; they lived no better than was surprised to find that it did not 
beasts ; they were horrible to look at hurthim. Hewenttoadoctor. “ Have 
and viler to know. You cannot imagine I got leprosy?” he asked. “I hate 
the horrors of Molokai. If I were to tell to tell you,” said the doctor ; “ but, yes, 
you a quarter of them, it would make you are a leper.” From that moment 
you ill. Father Damien said in his sermons, not 
But Father Damien came to these ‘‘ my brethren,” but “ we lepers.”’ 
outcasts with the’ simple nee that He was + perfectly happy. He said 
God loved them ; : eae Phateaws she 
and his cheerful f could be cured 
by forsaking the 
island he would 
not desert the 
lepers; «50 ie 
worked on as a 
leper, with death 
creeping swiftly 
and fiercely 
through his body. 
When he was 
carried to his 
bed, he thanked 
God for all the 
blessings and 
comforts he re- 
ceived,  (Dwo 
priests and 


face, his caress- 
, ing voice, his 
» loving eyes, and, 
> above all else, 
the living faith 
. that was in his 
. words, changed 
> them from beasts 
to men, and pre- 
, sently from men 
.. to children of 
mp0. Ger) beh ery. 
, began’ oto- be 
, ashamed of their 
. sins ; they began 
to feel that per- 
‘ 


haps God _ did 


really love them Sisters of Charity 
after all. ..One knelt at his bed. 
thing was true. “When you 


Father Damien 
loved them. 

For sixteen 
years this holy 
and devoted man forget those you 
lived among the — leave orphans 
lepers. He built FATHER DAMIEN, WHO GAVE UP HIS LIFE behind you? ” 


are in heaven, 
Father,” said one 
of the priests, 
“you will not 


them a church, He went out from Belgium to help the lepers in the South Sea Peal) Pas 3 
which the y Islands. He left his own country and became a leper, giving smiled the good 
loved, he built his whole strength and at last his life to these afflicted people. Father ee 


t h em b etter This portrait is by Edward Clifford, photographed by F. Hollyer. h ave credit with 


houses, he gave them a proper water God, I will pray for all in the Leproserie.”’ 
supply, he nursed them, he dressed “ And will you,”’ whispered the kneel- 
their frightful wounds, he comforted ing priest, “ like Elijah, leave me your 
them when dying, and he dug their mantle, my Father ? ’ 

graves for them when they were dead. a Why, what would you do with it ? ”’ 
And people in the great world outside asked Father Damien. And then he 
heard of this lonely priest toiling among added slowly, “ Jt is full of leprosy.” 

the lepers. People wrote to him, sent What a fine coat to put off after one’s 
him cases of comforts for his people, life’s work! No king ever wore a finer. 
and some even came out to see him and And soon the soul of Father Damien 
help him. For many years he worked was received by the angels. His whole 
among his poor afflicted people, but at life had been a golden deed. 
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The Story of | 
FAMOUS BOOKS 


THE FIRST GREAT BOOKS 


fp CUGH almost every child is familiar with Lamb’s Tales from Shake- 

speare, we are not to suppose that his are among the world’s oldest books. 
Indeed, they are like stories of yesterday compared with others that exist in the 
world’s great library. The oldest story that we know of is called “‘ The Shipwrecked 
Sailor,” and was written in Egypt 2,500 years before the birth of Jesus. The idea 
of Sindbad the Sailor may have been taken from it. But the oldest real books 
are the “Iliad”? and the ‘ Odyssey,’’? supposed to have been composed by a 
Greek poet named Homer between 800 and 1,000 years before the Christian era. 
Perhaps he brought together the work of other poets as well as his own ; certainly 
the great poems that bear his name were not all by one poet. The greatest 
Roman poet, Virgil, was born just 70 years before Christ, and his most famous 
These three may be called the first famous books. 
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work is the ‘ Aneid.’’ 


THE WAR FOR A STOLEN QUEEN 


THE STORY OF THE “ILIAD” 


E should know reece’ Pay 


the meaning of 
the’ word “‘lliad”’ 
before we can listen to 
the story. 


means “about Ilium,” 


Minor. 


Greeks as Ilium. 
called Trojans. The 
was composed by Homer, 
a Greek poet, nearly three 
thousand years ago, tells of 
a great war carried on by 
the Greeks against the 
Trojans, but what is true 
in it and what is the fancy 
of the poet we cannot very 
well say, as fact and fiction 
are mingled together. 

The King of Troy was 
named Priam, and the 
name of his wife wa; 
Hecuba. Of their many 
sons, Hector was famed for 
his bravery and Paris for 
his good looks. It hap- 
pened that Paris was sent 
on an embassyto Menelaus, 
King of Sparta, in Greece. 
This king was married to 
Helen, a woman so fair 
that she was thought to be 
the most beautiful woman 
in all Greece. When Paris 


It is the English 
form of a Greek word that 
and 
Ilium was the name of a town 

that stood on the coast of Asia 
It is usually referred to in 
English as Troy, and it was the capital 
city of Troja ; but it was known to the. 
Its inhabitants.were 
“ Tliad,’’ which 


ye arrived in Sparta, the 


king was away, and 
Paris was false to him. 
He made Helen a cap- 
tive and carried her off to Troy. 
Greece, which is a land of 
many islands, was not then 
united under one king, but had 
many independent rulers and princes. 
So when the King of Sparta found 
that his queen had been stolen away, 
he called together a great meeting 
of the princes, and his own brother 
Agamemnon was elected “ sovereign 
lord of all the Greeks ”’ to 
lead them in a war against 
the Trojans for the recovery 
of Helen. At the marriage 
of Helen and Menelaus the 
Greek princes had promised 
to defend the beautiful 
Helen if any need arose. 

The story then goes on 
to tell us how the Greeks 
made preparations for the 
war, how the army was re- 
viewed, and how the boats 
for carrying the soldiers 
were got ready. 

It tells also of the many 
famous warriors who were 
to take part in the war. 
Chief among these was 
Achilles, the bravest of the 
Greeks; then there was 
Ulysses, the wisest ; while 
Nestor was the oldest and 
most experienced of them 
all. When all was ready, 


Vad 


pa 


ay 
K 


The blind Greek poet who 
lived nearly 3,000 years ago 


and composed the “ Iliad.” 
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the mighty army set sail for Troy, and, Arrayed in a new armor made for him 
landing on the shore, soon laid siege to by Vulcan, he goes forth to avenge 
the city. For ten long years the siege Patroclus, and is met by Hector, the 
continued, battle after battle was fought finest fighter of all Troy. Now takes 
and also single combats place the greatest battle of 
between the leaders, but no the long war. Hector soon 
decisive victory was won. falls before Achilles in his 
Thus nine of the years had wrath, and the body of the 
worn away when trouble be- Trojan prince is dragged 
gan among the Greeks them- three times around the city 
selves. A great quarrel at the chariot of his con- 
arose between Agamemnon queror before it is given 
and Achilles over a very to Hector’s father, Priam, 
little matter—a slave who who bears it back within 
had been given to Achilles the walls of Troy, where 
having been taken away by the dead hero is mourned 
Agamemnon. As a result by Hecuba, his mother ; 
of this quarrel, Achilles with- by Andromache, his wife ; 
drew to his tent, and would by the captive Helen, and 
not support Agamemnon in Achilles was thebravestofthe by all the Trojans. A great 
any of the next skirmishes oo polices von sind ‘2 funeral is given to the hero 
that took place between the “" “™ “8° ue, ore OT ELON 2 
Trojans and the Greeks. Growing « eek : 
bold, because the mighty Achilles and fell the forests for a funeral pyre? 
fought no more, the Trojans now began ‘Twelve days, nor foes nor secret ambush 
to press the besiegers. Fearing that beac: i 
the Trojans might even score a victory, Achilles grants these honours to the dead. 
the noble Greek, Patroclus, the dearest Thus commands Priam, the king, and 
friend of Achilles, dressed himself in the with a short description of the final 
armor of that powerful warrior, and led honors paid to the dead hero the story 
the Greeks once more against the Trojans. ends. But this, of course, was not the 
He drove them back into their city, but end of the war. The chief purpose of 
fell, mortally wounded. Homer’s great and lengthy poem is to 
Achilles had now more reason than show what Achilles did during the siege 
before to make war against the enemy of Troy, and not to give a complete 
that had killed his well-loved friend. account of the war. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES 


THE STORY OF THE “ODYSSEY ” 

ree TER the Trojan War the Greeks winds drove his ships far from the isles of 
returned home, but Ulysses was Greece. At home his wife, Penelope, and 
fated to wander for many years before his son, Telemachus, were waiting for 
he regained his native land, and the him, but they had to wait for ten long 
“ Odyssey” contains the years after the Trojan War, 
stories of his adventures and during those years the 
during those years. The wanderer had twenty adven- 
Greek name for Ulysses was tures. We can only men- 

Odysseus, and so the word tion a few here. 
Odyssey ’ means “ about Instead of being carried 
Odysseus. towards Greece, the ships of 
When the Greeks set sail Ulysses were blown along the 
from the coast of Asia Minor coast of Asia Minor, and 
to return to their own beauti- being sore pressed by hunger, 
ful homes, none of the he and his men at. length 
princes was more anxious to were forced to land and 


regain his native land than attack the inhabitants of a 


: Ulysses was a princely soldier 
the wise and brave Ulysses. 5, Greece, who wandered Small town, who fled before 


But, in spite of all that his py sea and land for many them. The Greeks, with 
sailors could do, adverse years after the Trojan War. plenty to eat and drink 
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gave themselves up to merry-making. 


and attacked them, slaying more than 
half of the sailors who had _ landed. 
The others had a narrow 
escape in returning to their 
ships. 

Ulysses and his men who 
thus escaped landed after- 
wards on the island which 
we now call Sicily, and here 
they wandered about until 
they came to a great cave. 
In this cave were huge 
pans of milk, and the place 
showed other signs of being 
inhabited. It was, indeed, 
the home of one of the 
fabulous giants who, like 
all the gods and goddesses 
of these ancient stories, 
existed only in the imagination of the 
people of that time. The giant was 
named Polyphemus, and an uglier or 
more cruel giant it would be difficult to 
imagine. He had only one eye, and it 
was set in the middle of his forehead. 
He was chief of a race of one-eyed giants 
called Cyclops. 

Ulysses and his men were waiting in 
the cave that even- 
ing when the giant 
came home, driving 
before him a flock 
of giant sheep, and 
rolling before the en- 
trance astone which 
twenty ordinary 
men could not have 
moved. To him 
‘Ulysses came _for- 
ward and, offering a 
skin of wine—for 
in those days bot- 
tles were made of 
skins—pleaded for 
mercy for himself 
and his men. The 
giant drank the 
wine and was 
delighted with it. 
He promised a boon 
to Ulysses for his 
gift ; but as he im- 
mediately proceeded 
to eat up two of the .Greeks, it was 
clear they could not hope for any mercy 
from this monster. 

Polyphemus then asks Ulysses to tell 


Meanwhile, the inhabitants came back 


By tying each of his men below 
a giant sheep, after he had 
blinded the giant, Ulysses and 
his men_ escaped 
cave when the blind giant drove ; 4 
the sheep out in the morning. While Polyphemus lies 


After his long years at Troy and his many adventures, 
Ulysses returned safe to 


him his name ; but the prince is too wise 
to let him know who he is, so he replies: 
‘““No-man is my name. 

By that distinguish’d from my tender years, 

‘Tis what my parents call me, 

and my peers.” 

The giant then: ‘‘ Our promis’d 

grace receive, 

The hospitable boon we mean 

to give: 

When all thy wretched crew 

have felt my power, 

No-man shall be the last I 

will devour.” 

Six days of terror pass 
by, and the giant each 
evening reduces the fol- 
lowers of Ulysses by two 
before the wise prince hits 

upon’ a way of escape. 
vom te On the seventh night, 
stretched upon the floor 
asleep, Ulysses sharpens a great stake 
of wood, and, assisted by his men, this 
is run into the eye of the giant, whose 
roars of pain awaken others of the fabu- 
lous inhabitants of the island, but they 
cannot enter owing to the stone that 
blocks the cave. So they call to their 
great chief to know who hurts him, and 
from his den he answers : 

“* Friends, 
kills me; 
in the hour 

Of sleep, oppresses 
me with  fraudful 


No - man 
No-man, 


To this they call 
back : 


“ Tf no man hurt thee, 
but the Hand Divine 

Inflict disease, it fits 
thee to resign.” 


Then they go away 
and leave him. But 
all the Greeks to- 
gether are unable 
to move the stone, 
and so they have to 
wait till dawn, when 
the giant himself, 
now blinded, pushes 
the stoneaway to let 
his flock of enormous 
sheep go forth. He 
himself sits by the 
entrance, meaning 
to prevent the Greeks from escaping. 
But Ulysses has been wise enough to 
expect this, and has had one of his men 
bound under each of the sheep, so that as 
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the animals pass through the door they 
carry all the Greeks with them. Ulysses 
and his crew escape to the ships, and so 
ends thethird of hiswonderful adventures. 

A stranger adventure still befalls the 
Greeks when, in their wanderings, they 
come into the hands of a witch named 
Circe, who gives them wine to drink 
that turns them into beasts. Here, 
again, Ulysses is too wise to be caught 
by any snare, and refuses to drink the 
wine. It is well for him that ‘he does, 
as his wisdom makes the witch admire 
him, and for his sake she restores all 
his companions to their natural shapes. 

Many of the adventures of Ulysses 
are full of meaning for us, and teach us 
valuable lessons if we care to take them. 
One of the most interesting is the ad- 
venture of the Sirens, who are beautiful 
singing maidens that sit along the 
shore and sing so sweetly that sailors are 
tempted to come to land. But these 
Sirens are really furies, who kill the men 
that land, and strew their bones. along 
the shore. Here, again, the wisdom 
of Ulysses secures the safety of his crew. 
He puts wax in the ears of his sailors 
so that they may not hear the singing 
of the Sirens, and thus they row safely 
past their land. 

Their next adventure is the sailing 
between a rock called Scylla and a 
terrible whirlpool called Charybdis, which 
Ulysses succeeds in doing. But we must 


THE VICTORY OF THE WOODEN HORSE 
THE STORY OF THE « NEID” 


| yy MON G the Trojan princes who took 


_ there was one named /Eneas, 


prominent parts in the great war 
and nearly 
eight hundred years after Homer had 
written those two great poems in praise 
of Achilles and of Ulysses, Virgil, the 
Latin poet, followed the style of Homer 
by composing the great poem known as 
the “ Aineid,”’ which means “ about 
Afneas.”’ The real purpose of this poem 
was to please the Latin people and their 
rulers by showing how their kings had 
descended from this great Trojan prince, 
the story of whose life had ceased to be 
true history, and had become, for the 
most part, pure fable. 

We have now to learn how the Greeks 
succeeded in destroying the city of 
Ilium, or Troy. It was due to the 
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now come to the end of these extra- 
ordinary adventures and see Ulysses 
landed safely on the barren shores of 
Ithaca, the Greek island of which he 
was the king. 

Twenty years have passed since he 
first sailed away to take part in the 
great war against the Trojans, and all 
this time his wife, Penelope, who is 
famed for her goodness, her beauty, and 
her wisdom, has been patiently awaiting 
his return. Many other men have been 
anxious to marry her, and have come 
to the palace, saying, “‘ Ulysses is dead, 
or he would have returned ere now.”’ 
But she has refused them all, telling 
them she would never wed again until 
she had woven a shroud, and as she 
undid each night what she had woven 
during the day, the shroud was never 
made. 

When Ulysses reached his palace, 
some of the princes who wished to marry 
Penelope were there. Nobody but his 
old nurse and his dog knéw the king, 
who was so changed in his twenty years 
of wandering. But Ulysses told his son, 
Telemachus, who he was, and together 
they killed the princes who had been 
annoying Penelope. Then Ulysses 
sought his wife, who at first could hardly 
believe it was her husband back again, 
but at length was overjoyed to think 
her wise and noble king was safe at last 
and all his wanderings done. 


wisdom of Ulysses that the long siege 
ended in victory. He it was who caused 
an enormous wooden horse to be built, 
and inside of this were concealed a num- 
ber of Greek soldiers. This very strange 
erection was wheeled to the gates of 
Troy and left there. Then all the 
other Greek soldiers got into their boats - 
and pretended to row away, as if they 
were tired of the war. The curiosity 
of the Trojans got the better of them, 
so they went outside and, at great 
pains, drew the wooden horse within 
the walls of the city. In the night 
the Greek soldiers inside of it crept 
out and took the Trojans by surprise, 
while the main ‘army, which had made 
a pretence of going away, came back 
and joined in the siege, Troy was 
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huge wooden horse, hid some 


Yj, m hie se 
built a 


In the night the Greeks returned, and their friends 
So the Greeks captured the city. 
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The Trojan War was ended, after ten years, by Ulysses. The Greeks 
soldiers in it, and pretended to sail away. The Trojans came out to draw the horse into the city, and, 
i en ee 


finding the gate too small, broke through the wall. 
came out of the horse and opened the city gates while the Trojans slept. 


soon in flames, its inhabitants killed or 
flying for their lives. The beautiful 
Helen, who was the cause of all the 
trouble, was restored to her husband, 
Menelaus, and so the famous siege was 
at an end. 

The story of the ‘‘ Aneid ” does not 
begin by telling us this, but opens with 
the description of a terrible storm which 
overtakes the fleet of Aineas, who, after 
the fall of Troy, from which he had 
escaped, carrying his father on his back, 


many followers, and put to sea, setting 
sail, after seven years, for Italy. 

In this great storm many of his ships 
are wrecked, but his own boat and six 
others arrive safe at an African port, 


and he finds himself in the rich and 
wonderful region of Carthage, to whose 
queen, the lovely Dido, he tells the 
story of the fall of Troy and the wooden 
horse which we have just heard. He 
also describes his different voyages after 
his escape up to the time of coming to 
Carthage. Dido herself grows to admire 
this noble prince and wishes to marry 
him, but he is warned to leave Carthage, 
and no entreaties of the queen will 
make him stay. In her despair at this 
she kills herself. 

After sailing to Sicily, where he cele- 
brates the memory of his father, AZneas 
is supposed to visit the Elysian Fields, 
where the ancients thought the souls of 
people went after death, and there he 


but losing his wife, had gathered together 


Priam was the King of Troy, and after the Greeks got into the city by the trick of the wooden horse, as 
told on page 77, Priam and his princes, as well as most of the Trojans, were killed by the victors. 


finds his father, who shows him the race 
of heroes that is to descend from Aineas 
and is to rule over the Latin people. 
ZEneas sets forth, and reaches the 
land of Latium, or Italy, whose king, 
Latinus, entertains him well, and 
promises him his only daughter, Lavinia, 
heiress of the crown, as his wife. But 
another prince, named Turnus, King of 
the Rutuli, a Latin people, is in love 
with her, and is favored by her mother. 
So war is declared between the Trojans 
and the Rutuli, in which there are 
many stirring battles, and towards 
the end it looks as if the Trojans might 


be completely defeated in the absence - 


of their leader. But AZneas, who has 
received a shield made by Vulcan, the 
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fabled god who made the armor of 
Achilles, on which shield are shown the 
future glories and triumphs of the Latin, 
or Roman, nation, returns to the field 
in good time to change the fortunes of 
the war. 
_ In the last battle of all a single combat 
is arranged to be fought between A=neas 
and Turnus, but the followers of the 
latter succeed in wounding the Trojan 
prince. Atneas, however, is cured of 
his wound by his mother, Venus, one 
of the goddesses in whom the ancient 
Romans believed, and, forcing Turnus 
to fight a duel, succeeds in killing him. 
So ends the story of the mighty deeds 
of Aineas as told in the “ AEneid.” 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


pete sea is one of the busiest places in the world. Every day there are 

thousands of ships at sea, full of people and things—men and women and 
children, and animals, and goods of all kinds. Much stuff that comes into this 
country must come over the sea, and some of the ships that bring it are many 
weeks on the way. If we go to India we live on the sea for weeks, and for a long 
time we may never see land. But the good ship carries us safely through the 
water, with music, and food, and friends, and toys, and beds, and all we want on 
board. This story tells us how the ship rides on the sea, like a floating town. 


A 


T is wonderful to 
read in the story- 
books of giants carry- 
ing us about the world, over the 
hills and far away. It is more 
wonderful to know that in real 
life there are giants who do things 
just as wonderful. The steamship 
is more wonderful than all the giants 
: In the fairy tales, for the steam- 
‘ ship is a giant that carries thousands 
of people. Suppose there are five 
' people living in your house, and you 
all want to go to: Europe. Well, 
two hundred families like yours from 
the same village, and two hundred 
families more from a second village, 
and two hundred more families from 
a third village could all go to Europe 
by the same ship. 

That would be three thousand 
people, as many as live in a small 
town. But that wouldn’t matter. 
The ship could carry them all at one 
time, and take their trunks and boxes, 
too. Instead of being in a city on 
land, you would be in a city on the 
sea, racing across the water faster 
than the fastest horse canrun. You 

would get to Europe in less than a 
fh week. There would be no need to 
| takefood with you. The ship carries 
, food and drink; it carries beds for 
| you to sleep in, baths for you to wash 
in, books for you to read, cows to 
Mm give you milk, hens to lay eggs for 
| you. It has a telegraph office with- 
} out any wires, from which, while 
| still at sea, you can send a message 

! | to your friends on land. 
| For itself the good ship carries 
| thousands of tons of coal and thou- 
Thil sands of gallons of water. It must 


THE HOUSE UPON THE SEA 


B carry water wher- 
ever it goes, to 
make the steam 
which drives the ship, because 
the water in the sea is salt. 
If that salt water were boiled 
to be turned into steam, it 
would leave the dry salt behind, and 
choke the boilers. So the ship has 
to carry fresh water, which is cooled 


-and boiled many times, or else it 


must have a machine to remove the 
salt from the sea-water. 

This great ship carrying so many 
people and such heavy machinery is 
made to ride across the sea by the 
strongest giant that works for us. 
That giant is steam. It is just the 
same sort of steam which you see 
coming out of the kettle, only that 
which drives the ship is made hotter 
than that which curls out of the 
kettle-spout. 

A hundred years ago most people 
would have thought a steamship a 
very wonderful thing. In those days 
they did not travel by steamships. 
There were no such things then. 
When a boy sees a pond, he likes to 
get a big piece of wood and make a 
raft, so that he can ride on the water. 
That raft is as good as the first boats 
which, long, long ago, men had to use. 
If they wanted to cross a lake or a 
river, they had to float across on an 
old log | 

When men got to know more about 
making these things, they used to 
scrape out the insiae of the log, so 
that they could ride inside, and not 
have their toes bitten off by croco- 
diles. Then they made better boats, 


and found. out that they could make 
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’ them go faster by using sails and oars. 
, The oars are long pieces of wood, with 
flat ends, which dip in the water, and 
when pulled through the water they 
_ make the boat go along. The sails are 
_ blown upon by the wind, and the wind 
' drives them along, carrying the boat 
_ with them. 
- But for a long time men did not 
_ become much cleverer in making boats. 
| They made them larger, but they had 
_ to use oars, or trust to the wind to drive 
them. When they made very big ships 
they could not use oars, and so they had 
only the wind to help them. When the 
wind did not blow the ship stood still, 
or was carried along by the water, 
perhaps where they did not want to go. 
John Paul Jones’ 


fortnight, while the ships driven by wind 
took at least amonth. Since then thou- 
sands of steamships have been built, and 
now we can get to England in five days. 
What is it that this wonderful steam 
does ? Deep down in the bottom of the 
ships men burncoal. Thecoal makes big 
fires in the furnaces, and turns the water 
in the boilers tosteam. All the machinery 
of the ship is worked by this giant. At one 
end of the ship are shafts with three lor, + 

blades. The steam turns these shaft) /s 
When you twist a screw against}’, 
piece of wood, the screw makes its we‘, 
into the wood, turning round and roung 
and going forward. That is what thé 
blades do when the steam makes them: 
go round in the water. The water 
is all round the 


ships were like this. 

It took a long 
time for men to 
learn how to make 
a ship go by steam. 
Some men tried to 
do it, but people did 
not believe that it 
could be done, and 
would not help 
them. Many men 
tried and failed, 
and died _ broken- 
hearted. More than 
a hundred years 
ago a little ship was 
made to go by 
steam along the 


blades, and whe 
they twist rouncl, 
the water resists 
-—that is, the water 
tries to stop the 
blades so as not to 
be pushed out os 
place. By resisting, 
the water becomes; 
like wood, and the 
blades eat their way 
forward through 
the water, and s« 
make the ship gc 


The faster thé 
blades turn roun\\ 
the faster th] 


great ship travels’ 


River Clyde, in 


How a ship would look in a street, 


Behind arethe so that a shiy) 


blades which drive the ship through the water. 
The engines turn the blades round, and as they turn 
they push away the water and move the ship forward. 


Scotland. It pulled 


weighin 0,000) 
barges which were Seine 


tons rides along as 


too heavy for 
horses, but people would not believe 
that it was any good, and that little ship 
was cast aside and neglected until it 
fell to pieces. 

A few years afterward, Robert Fulton 
built the little ‘“‘ Clermont ” and ran it 
on the Hudson River, and this little 
boat was the real forerunner of the great 
passenger ships that we know to-day. 

Years after, a ship driven by steam 
went across the Atlantic Ocean to 
England. Everybody said that this was 
wonderful, but they did not think it could 
always be done, so nearly twenty years 
more went by. Thenaclever man named 
Brunel built a ship called the “Great 
Western.” It was driven by steam, 
and went from Bristol to New York in a 


smoothly as a calo, 
but so quickly that it can go a mile in tv vo 
minutes. The wind may be blowing t! he 
way the ship goes, or against it ; it dcves 
not matter to the ship. The great gia nt 
steam sends the ship the right way. 
Many men work on these ships—-som 1e- 
times 800 on one vessel. The hard est 
work is that of the stokers, who la ok 
after the fires. When you go on tq) a 
ship, you see people playing games/ on 
deck, or having dinner below, or read ing 
inthe library, or resting inthecabins. A nd 
right down under them all are the n 1en 
keeping up the fires. Only an iron pl ate 
or so keeps the sea from these m jen. 
The heat is so great that cold air has ; to 
be pumped down by electric fans. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE I7r. 


Every great ship has a doctor on board, Children sleep as soundly on the sea as if in bed at home. 
and in his surgery he works as if on land, The beds are fixed one above the other in small cabins. 


a e ee se oS 
The great furnaces and boilers on a big ship would weigh more than a cathedral. The men walk through 


them as if they were in a street, with iron walls as high as houses. Behind these walls the fire is boiling 
the water and making the steam which drives the wheels of the engines round and moves the ship along. 
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This is how the officers of Theroomsona ship are beautifully furnished, and some of them are big 
the ship talk from the deck to enough to hold a thousand people. This is the dining-room on one 
the men in the engine-room. of the great ships which cross the Atlantic many times in a year. 
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In this charming room afternoon tea is served to such as desire it. The vines which you see on the 
lattice-work in the back of the room are really growing. The palms are also growing in large tubs. 
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On the left is the greenhouse from which fresh flowers are picked daily. On the right is one 
storage-rooms for fruits and vegetables. The steward is checking off those which will be needed 
next meal. The fruit and vegetables are as fresh as those you get in a good restaurant. 
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CUTTING THE NEW WORLD IN TWO 
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PLACE, SNEWS VORA, U.S A: a 
This picture shows how the canal looks. It was begun in 1881 by De Lesseps, the celebrated builder of 
the Suez Canal, but had to be abandoned after $350,000,000 had been wasted. The United States took 
over the work in 1903. In 1907 Col. George W. Goethals was placed in charge. This great man put a 
huge army of men to work, and the big task of cutting the New World in two was completed, so that on 
August 13, 1914, the steamer Cristobal made a trial trip, and two days later the Ancon opened the 
canal to the world by carrying its passengers and cargo to Balboa on the Pacific side, Now great ships 
pass through every day unless blocked by slides. A great exposition at San Francisco, to celebrate the 


completion of the canal, was opened on February 20, 1915, by President Wilson pressing a button at 
Washington and sending a message by wireless to the Tower of Jewels. 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


WéE have learned already: that the earth is round like a ball; we lear~ 

now that the great earth-ball is always spinning. If you could throw 
a ball into the air which would spin round and round like a top, and travel 
through space without ever stopping, the ball would be doing what the 
earth is always doing. Nothing seems so still as the earth on which we 
stand, but that is because it moves so smoothly. The earth is really moving 
faster than the fastest train; but we cannot tell that it is moving because 
if moves so quietly and smoothly, and everything moves with it. It is this 
movement that makes day and night. The sun does not rise nor set ; it is the 
earth passing in and out of the sunlight that makes day light and night dark. 


THE EARTH IS ALWAYS MOVING 


este first thing >< 
that *-we-“are «\s 
inclined to say 
when we are told the earth’ 
moves is that we do not feel 
the earth moving, but the 
answer to that is easy. 

When you are in a train 
in a station, you sometimes cannot 
tell whether the train is moving or 
not, except, perhaps, by looking at 
another train standing at the other 
platform, and sometimes you think 
your train is moving, until you see 
that the platform is quite still. It 
was the moving of the other train 
that made you think your train was 
moving. So it proves nothing to say 


_ that we do not feel the earth moving 


with us. If you are traveling in a 
train, or on a boat, or ina balloon, or 
on this great earth of ours, you have 
only two ways of judging whether 
you are moving or not. One is by 
feeling the movement under you, and 
the other by noticing that things out- 
side seem to be moving past you. 
Now, certainly we cannot feel the 
earth move under us, but this is 
simply because the movement is so 
smooth. When you are inside a very 
big boat, you cannot tell whether the 
boat is moving if the sea is smooth. 
If you shut your eyes in a balloon 
on a calm day you cannot tell that it 


if your eyes are open. When we feel 
that a car is moving under us, that 
is only because its movement is jerky. 
Every time the car moves a little 
more slowly, our bodies go on moving 
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is moving—often you cannot tell even . 
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up with a jerk; then, 
when the car goes on a little 
faster, our bodies are left be- 
hind a little, and then are 
jerked forward. So we know 
that the car is taking us where 
we want to go. 

The more smoothly the car travels, 
the less can we feel its traveling. 
Now, of all the things that men can 
travel in, the balloon is said to be the 
smoothest, because when the air is 
quiet you cannot feel its motion at 
all. Itis better than traveling in the 
best steamer, the newest electric 
train, or the finest motor-car. But 
really the smoothest thing to travel 
on is the earth itself, which we are all 
really traveling on all the time, no 
matter whether we are swimming or 
walking, or flying in a balloon. The 
best proof of the smoothness of the 
earth’S motion is that no one has ever 
felt the earth moving. Sometimes a 
little bit of the outside of the earth 
moves by itself, and then people feel 
it. That is called an earthquake, and 
is quite different. No one has ever felt 
the movement of the earth asa whole. 

What would happen if the earth 
suddenly stopped moving? If sud- 
denly the earth did stop moving, asa 
car pulls up sharp, or as you pull your 
arm up sharp when you throw a ball, 
what would happen to us? Whena 
car stops suddenly, all the passengers 
are jerked forwards. When you pull 


up your arm sharply to throw a ball, 


it is thrown forward ever so far. The 
Se 
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ast that, if 1t were 
ving, all the loose 
f the fixed things 


earth is going so f 


suddenly to stop mo 
things and many 0 
on it would be thrown off into space. 
They would not travel very far, perhaps, 
because they soon would be stopped by 
the air, just as the air helps to stop a 
throw it. 
if the earth suddenly 
all men 


ball when you 
quite sure that, 
stopped moving, 


and children and animals would be 
THE MEANING OF DAY AND NIGHT 


killed, all the water 
would be splashed 
out of the sea, all 
the fishes would die, 
and every ay and 
building would- be 
destroyed. That is 
not likely to happen. 

If you cannot feel 
that the thing you 
are traveling on is 
moving, there is only 
one way of finding 
out that it is mov- 
ing, and that is by 
looking at things 
outside, and seeing 
what they seem to 
do. Now, clever 
men have been 
doing this for ages 
and ages, and there 
seemed to be no 
doubt at all about 
what they saw. As 
we have already 
seen, when we look 
up at the sky we 
find the sun, for in- 
stance, seeming to 
travel once right 
round the earth 
every day. But 
just as a little boy 
in a railway train 
can make a mistake 
and can sometimes 
think that the other 
train 1s moving, 


of the round 


as large 
But we may be 


and women 


If we could look down upon the earth as if we were 
looking down on a spinning top, this is what a man 
would look like if he were big enough for us to see 
him. Suppose he stands in England at sunrise. 
To the right of the picture we see him entering 
the sunlight. As the earth spins round it carries 
him nearer the sun, until at midday the sun is 
over his head. At night we see him passing 
out of the sunlight, at sunset, and he is in 
darkness until morning brings him round into the 
light again. This is the meaning of day and night. 


quite easy to ge 
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twisting round like a top. 
not got a globe, a little round model 
earth, you certainly should - 
ask yoyr father or mother to get you 
one. It is very nice to have a big one, 
as a giant snowball, but it is 
t cheap little ones, 
no bigger than an orange, and it is 
wonderful how much you can learn from 
one of these with very little trouble. 
Now, if you have such a globe, you 


If you have 


can easily learn from 
it something about 
the first kindof move- 
ment of the earth. 
There. are,-.at 
least, three different 
ways in which the 
earth is moving, and 
we must look at 
them all. The one 
we shall begin with 
explains why the sun 
seems to rise every 
morning in the east, 
and to set “every 
evening in the west. 
Take your little 
globe—or, if you 
have not a_ globe, 
an india-rubber ball 
or an orange will 
do—and hold it in 
your hand opposite 
a lighted candle in 
a room where every- 
thing else is dark. 
The side of the ball 
next to the candle 
will be lit up, and 
the side away from 
the candle will be 
dark. Put a spot 
of ink on the ball, 
and call it your 
house, and hold the 
ball so that the spot 
of ink is opposite 
the candle. Now 
turn the ball slowly 


when it is really /zs train that is moving, 
so all the men who thought they saw 
the sun moving across the sky were 
wrong. It was not the sun that was 
moving, but the earth. We. still 
talk of the sun rising and setting, 
and no doubt men will go on doing so 
for ages, but the sun does not rise and 
set. It is simply the earth that is 


round, and as you do so the spot of 


ink will travel round until at last it loses 


the light of the candle. Then, as you 
go on turning, the spot of ink will at 
last become lit up again. 

The candle stands for the sun, and 
when the spot of ink is just opposite 
the candle, that is midday. Then, as 
the ball—or the earth—goes on turning, 
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the spot of ink—or your house—loses 
the candle-light ; that is to say, the 
sun sets, and it is night. Then the 
spot turns to the side where the ball is 
lit up, and if you were on that spot you 
would say the sun had risen. 

Just think what it would be like if it 
were always day, or if it were always 
night. If the earth were not for ever 
spinning round and round like a top, 
and if it were quite still, one haif of it 
would always be in daylight, whilst 
the other would have an endless night. 


+ 
* 
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THE EARTH ON A WINTER’S NIGHT IN ENGLAND 


This shows us why it is light by day and dark at night and also how the earth goes round the sun. 


no night at all. It would just go on 
being day-time. Do you think that all 
the peopie from the other side of the 
world, where it was night all the time, 
would jump into their ships and come 
over to our side so as to see the sun 
again? I am sure they would, but I 
am also very sure that before long we 
should all be very glad to get on to 
the dark side of the earth, for a time, 
at any rate. If we did not, I think 
we should all go mad. The best thing 
for us is that the earth should go on 


THE EARTH ON A SUMMER’S DAY IN ENGLAND 


In the 


right-hand picture of the earth it is midday in England, and that country, which has a ring round it in the 


picture to help you find it, is in the full light of the sun. 
The earth is always spinning, and as it spins round we pass out of the light, and our side 
So the earth spins round, in the light and out of it. 
It takes the earth half a year to travel half round the sun as seen here, and on its journey 


is night there. 
of the earth is then dark and it is night. 
round the sun. 


The other half of the world is in darkness, and it 


It also travels 


right round the sun it spins round 365 times, making 365 days and 365 nights, which we call a year. 


So long as you hold your ball, or globe, 
or orange, still, one half of it must be 
next the candle, and the other half 
must be away from it. What do you 
think would happen if the earth stopped 
moving round and round, and if it 
slowed down quietly like a top so as not 
to jerk us all off? Suppose it stopped 
} with our part facing thesun, we should 
-say: “ The sun is standing still in the 
heavens.” The lamplighters would do 
their work at the ordinary time. People 
would say: “It is a very bright even- 
ing,”’ and then they would say: ‘‘ What- 
_ever has happened?” There would be 


spinning as it spins now, and that we 
should have the day to be awake in and 
the night for sleep. 

I have read a story of some bees 
that worked hard all day, and then, 
just after they had all gone to rest, 
someone lit a brilliant electric light, 
like those we see“in the streets, and 
brought a sham day back to them. 
They started work again until the 
electric light was put out, and then, 
soon after, the sun rose, and they started 
again. At the end of that. day they 
were all worn out, and died from over- 
work. But the natural and proper thing 
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for bees, and for men, too, who live on 
a great spinning top, is to be awake 
when the part of the top they are on is 
facing the sun, and to be asleep when 
it is turned the other way. 

But the spinning of the earth, which 
gives us night and day, is by no means 
the earth’s only movement. You will 
have noticed, when spinning a top, that 
sometimes it stands in one place and 
spins there, but sometimes, as it spins, 
it moves along the table. When this 
happens the top is moving in two ways 
at once. It is at the same time spinning 
on itself, so to speak, and also being 
moved as a whole from one place to 
another. The earth is like the top. 
All the time that the earth is spinning 
upon itself it is also moving as a whole, 
just as the top does when it moves along 
the table. We do not feel this, but it 
is the most important movement of the 
earth, even though its results are not so 
startling as the day and night which 
the spinning movement gives us. 

HE GREAT FACT IN NATURE THAT 

MAKES A YEAR A REAL THING 

There is no need now to ask what 
holds the earth “up.’’ We know that 
the earth is not supported ‘by anything, 
but flies through space without stopping 
from one year’s end to another.. i 

Now, I have purposely said ‘“‘ from 
one year’s end to another,’ because this 
movement of the earth explains one 
year’s end and another. A year, you 
know, is a real thing—not like a week. 
You think a week is a real thing because 
Sunday always comes back every seven 
days, and so do the other days. But 
we might just as well miss out Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 
and make the week three days only. 
Long ago men agreed to call seven days a 
week, and we do so still. But a week 
is an artificial thing ; a day is a natural 
thing, and so is a year. We say a week 
is an artificial thing because nothing in 
Nature makes it ; but a day is a natural 
thing because a great fact in Nature 
makes it, that fact being the spinning 
of the earth. A year is also a natural 
thihg because it is made by this second 
kind of movement of the earth, like the 
movement of the top along the table. 

Let us think of a spinning ball now, 
instead of a spinning top. You know 
very well that a ball can spin as it goes 
along, because you can set it spinning 


on a table, and as it spins it will also 
run in one direction or another. What 
direction does the earth move in, then ? 
We have already seen that day and 
night, which never fail us, are due to 
its spinning. Now, on the whole, one 
night is just about as dark as another, 
and one day as bright as another—that 
is, if we think of all the days and nights 
we can remember: 

HE EARTH IS ALWAYS FLYING ROUND 

THE SUN 

This means that the earth does not get 
much nearer to the sun or go much 
further from it. It stays at just about 
the same distance, and yet it always 
goes moving onwards, onwards, onwards. 
That means that it must go round the 
sun. If you tied a string from your ball 
to your candlestick you could make 
the ball fly round the candle, only it 
would not be so easy to make the ball 
spin as it flew. If you could make it 
spin, and if you could make it spin on 
itself just about 365 times whilst it was 
going right round the candle once, that 
would be like what the earth is doing. 
The earth is always flying round the sun, 
and if you made a mark, so to speak, at 
some point, and then waited until the 
earth came back to that point after 
going round the sun once, the time the 


‘earth took in its journey would be a 


year, and during that journey round the 
sun the earth would have spun round 
on itself 365 times. Really, it is about 
365 and a quarter times, and it is that 
we may not forget that quarter that 
every four years we have what we call 
leap year, making the year 366 days long 
by giving February 29 days instead of 28. 
GREAT MISTAKE THAT MILLIONS OF 
MEN HAVE BELIEVED 

Now, this is very far from being all 
that there is to say about the year, and 
we shall come back toit. But at present, 
you remember, we are just trying to see 
the great facts which men had to dis- 
cover before they could get any further 
with the story of the earth. These facts 
are that the earth is not flat, but a ball. 
It is not at rest, but never ceases moving. 
It spins round on itself, making day and 
night, and in doing so it has led millions 
of men to think that the sun goes round 
the earth every day. Also, this spinning 
earth travels right round the sun once 
a year. 


THE NEXT STORY OF THE EARTH IS ON PAGE Tet. 
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THE TALES OF LONG AGO 

WE. turn to this part of our book for our stories, the great stories that we all love 

to hear. And what wonderful tales they are—tales of fairies, and giants, and 
ogres, and goblins, and castles, and mysteries which no wise man could ever 
understand. We shali read them here together. We shall meet here friends 
and enemies. Brave Jack the Giant Killer, beautiful Little Red Riding Hood, 
sad little Cinderella—all these and a whole host of wonderful people come into 
this part of our book. Who wrote these tales we do not know; but we know 
that since the world began boys and girls in every country have sat by the 
fire listening to the tales which never make us tired, and we know, too, 
that children will sit listening to them patiently as long as the world lasts. 


ype upon a time an African 
magician came to China to 
find a wonderful lamp. 

In order to get it he had to 
crawl through a passage leading 
to a fairy palace beneath the 
earth. The passage was very 
small, and anyone who let his 
dress touch the walls was killed by 
magic. The magician did not like 
to risk his own life, so he made friends 
with a little Chinese boy, called Alad- 
din, and took him to the fairy palace. 

“In this place,’”’ said the magician, 
“a treasure 1s hidden. Do what I 
tell you and you will become the 
richest man on earth. Keep this ring 
on your finger, and do not let your 
clothes touch anything until you have 
put out the little lamp that burns 
in the garden, and placed it in your 
pocket. Then you can take away 
as much treasure as you wish.”’ 

Down jumped Aladdin into the 
passage leading to the palace. He 
found the lamp in a garden where 
diamonds and pearls and rubies grew 
upon the trees. Putting it under his 
vest, he filled his pockets with jewels 
and returned to the passage. 

“Give me the lamp, and then I 
will help you out,” said the magician. 

“No,” said Aladdin ; “ help me out 
and then I will give you the lamp.” 

This made the magician very angry, 
and he closed up the opening in the 
earth, and went back to Africa. 

For two days Aladdin wandered 
about the fairy palace without finding 
anything to eat, or any way of escape. 
On the third day he happened to 
rub the ring which the magician had 
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LA ae, 
put on his finger. A spirit then 
appeared before him, and said : 

“T am the slave of the ring. 
What do you wish me to de? ” 

“Please take me home,”’ said 
Aladdin. 

In the twinkling of an eye he 
found himself outside hismother’s 
house. She was a poor widow, and 
had nothing for him to eat and no 

money to buy him anything. So he 
gave her the wonderful lamp, and asked 
her to sell it and get some bread. 

“It is very dirty,’”’ she said, giving 
it a rub. 

A spirit then appeared, and said : 

“Tam theslave ofthelamp. What 
do you wish me to do? ”’ 

The widow was too frightened to 
reply, but Aladdin boldly said : 

“Please bring us something nice 
to éat..” 

In the twinkling of an eye a table 
appeared on which there were all 
kinds of meat and wine, in dishes of 
gold and goblets of crystal. 

Having dined in this manner, Alad- 
din went out for a walk, just as the 
daughter of the King was riding by. 
Princess Badroulboudour, as she was 
called, was a lovely girl, and Aladdin 
fell in love with her. He went indoors 
and rubbed the wonderful lamp, and 
said to the spirit : 

“ Please make me rich and build me 
the finest mansion.in the world.” 

In the twinkling of an eye Aladdin 
and his mother found themselves in a 
palace of gold, with six hundred ser- 
vants to wait upon them, and wealth 
enough to buy a kingdom. They sent 
forty basins of gold filled with diamonds 
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’ and pearls and rubies to the King, and 


he was so pleased with the gift that he 
allowed Aladdin to marry Princess Bad- 
rowboudour. Aladdin and his wife lived 
together in peace in the palace of gold 
until the African magician came again 
to try and get the wonderful lamp. He 
found that Aladdin was away hunting, 
and, disguising himself as a hawker, he 
walked around the palace shouting : 

“New lamps for old! Who will 
change new lamps for old?” - 

“T will,’ said the Princess, running 
out into the courtyard. 

The Princess remembered that there 
was a little dirty lamp in Aladdin's room, 
and she brought it out, and, in exchange 
for a large, bright, new one, gave it to the 
magician. It was the wonderful lamp ! 
So the magician at once rubbed it, and 
commanded the spirit to carry the 
palace of. gold and everything in it to 
the farthest part of Africa. 

“Am I dreaming?’ said Aladdin, 
when he came back from hunting. 
Where his palace had _ stood 
there was only a patch of bare 
ground. Happily, he still wore 
the ring which the magician had 
placed on his finger, and he now 
happened to rub it again. 

“What do you wish me to 
do?” said the slave of the ring. 

‘Please bring back my wife 
and my palace,” said Aladdin. 

“Only the slave of the lamp’ 
can do that,’’ replied the spirit. 

“Well, take me to Princess 
Badroulboudour,”’ said Aladdin. 

And in the twinkling of an eye 
he found himself sitting beside his 
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wife at a dinner-table in his palace in 
the farthest part of Africa. They were 
overjoyed to see one another, but before 
they were able to escape the magician 
came upstairs to dine with the Princess. 
Aladdin quickly crept under the table, 
and placed a powder in his wife’s hand, 
which she put in her glass of wine. 

“ Here is an excellent wine,’’ she said 
to the magician ; “‘ just taste it.” 

The bad magician drank the wine 
eagerly, and down he dropped, dead. 

Aladdin rushed out, found the lamp 
in the magician’s pocket, and rubbed it. 

‘Oh, please,” he said to the spirit, 
‘“‘ take the palace back to the place from 
which it was removed ! ”’ 

Immediately the palace was taken 
up from the spot on which it stood in 
Africa, and set down in China, opposite 
the palace of the King, who gave them 
all his riches and made them his heirs. 
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The magician sat at dinner with the 
Princess, and the Princess put a powder into 
her wine. “Here is an excellent wine,” 
she said; “just taste it.” The bad magi- 
cian drank eagerly, and dropped down dead, 
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THE STORY OF THE DAYS 


SUNDAY ; MONDAY ; TUESDAY ; WEDNESDAY ; THURSDAY ; FRIDAY ; SATURDAY 


HAve you ever met Mr. and Mrs. 

Day? Amore useful family you 
will never meet from one year’s end to 
the other. They are, in fact, the best 
servants of the human race, and do as 
much work in their time as anything 
or anybody on the face of the earth. 
We must make their acquaintance. 

The seven-roomed house in which they 
live is called ‘‘ The Week,” and it stands 
in Month Street, which is one of the 
twelve roads running through Year Town 
in the wonderful country of Time. We 
will enter this house and go through the 
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seven rooms together. Mr. Day lives in 
one room, Mrs. Day in another, and their 
five children have each a room to them- 
selves. But they are only separated 
from each other by walls of Sleep, and 
they talk to each other through the 
telephone of Dreams. 

Now, this is the first room, occupied 
by Mr. Day, who does less work than the 
rest of the family, but who is very far 
from being idle. He puts on a surplice 


and holds Church services, and he also 
has to provide the whole of the human 
race with amusements and recreations. 


O MEN WORSHIPPED THE SUN AND CALLED THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK AFTER HIM 


He is the father of the family, and he 
is known by the name of Sun Day. 

“ Hullo, Mr.Sun Day! Howare you? 
Glad to see you. But everybody’s that, 
eh? There is no member of your 
family quite so popular as you are! 
Come, I hope you are glad to see me, 
too. I’ve brought a little friend with 
me, who wants to know how you got 
your name, and to hear something of 
your history. Do you feel like talking 
for a few moments ? ” 

“How I got my name? Well, that 
is a very old story. How I got my bad 


name isn’t nearly so old ; and how I am 
getting my good name is quite a new 
story. Nevertheless, just to oblige your 
young friend, I’ll run the whole three 
stories into one, and begin with the old 
one. Far back in the history of the 
world, my boy, people could see nothing 
so wonderful, nothing so beautiful, and 
nothing so useful as the sun. They 
had in them what is called the instinct 
of worship—that is to say, they had a 
feeling that there was Something greater, 
stronger, and more glorious than them- 
selves—Something that they ought to 
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fear, reverence, and worship. The sun 
seemed to these first people the token 
or sign of that Something, and they 
worshipped it. The sun, in fact, became 
the visible expression of God. Now, 
when the world got wiser, and: men and 
women knew more about the true God, 
they still kept the old idea of the heathen 
in their heads, and called the Christian 
Sabbath—which means the day of rest— 
Sunday They no longer worshipped the 
sun, but they called thefirst day of the week 
after him, and that is how I got my name. 

‘People loved me then, and I gave 
rest, and pleasure, and festivity to 
hundreds of generations. - Well, as time 


passed on, people began to make me 
anything but a sun-day ; they made me 
a black day. Children were not allowed 
to play; books and games were put 
away and locked up in cupboards as 
something wicked ; and all my precious 
hours were spent in gloom and solemnity. 

“ Then it was that I got a thoroughly 
bad name. People said Sunday was the 
gloomiest day in the week; they ate 
too much, and set about yawning and 
grumbling. Just lately I’ve reminded 
them that the Founder of Religion once 
said: The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath. They don’t 
quite understand just yet what that 


MONDAY WAS SACRED TO THE MOON, THE WIFE OF THE SUN, WHO 


means. Some of them are noisy and 
wild and foolish on the Sabbath ;_ they 
have gone to the other extreme. But it 
will come right soon. People will use me 
for rest of body and mind in a proper 
way, and my good name will be restored. 

“ Well, let us pass to the next room 
and see what Mrs. Day will tell us.”’ 

‘“T’ve no time to stay to gossip. I’m 
a busy woman. Everybody knows that 
I’m the busiest Day in the week. It’s 
coming after Sunday that does it. Ah, 
my husband is a lazy fellow! The 
mess I have to clear up after him! I 
don’t believe in holidays. Let everyone 
do his work.”’ 


WALKED IN THE WOODS 


“We mustn’t interrupt her,” said 
Mr. Day. ‘‘ Her name of Mon is short 
for Moon. She is really Moon Day, the 
day sacred to the wife of the Sun. In 
ancient times people called the goddess 
of the moon Diana, and temples were 
built for her in nearly every quarter 
of the world. They used to think that 
Phceebus Apollo, the Sun God, drove his 
flaming chariot across the sky by day, 
and that Diana drove her silver chariot 
through the sky by night. They loved 
Diana because she was gentle and 
beautiful. Woods were sacred to her 
because she could be seen walking 
through them. Round cakes were made 
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TYR, THE GOD OF WAR, 


on her feast day, with candles stuck 
round them. Boys and girls considered 
Diana their own particular goddess, 
and loved her very much.” 

And now we must peep into the room 
of Mr. and Mrs. Day’s eldest son, Master 
Tues Day. You observe that he has 
only one hand, and the story of how he 
lost his other hand is the story of how 
he came by his name. 

The Norsemen had a god of war 
named Tyr, and when a terrible wolf- 
spirit, named Fenris, had to be captured, 
because he was troubling the whole earth, 
it was Tyr who undertook the dangerous 
venture. The spirits of the mountains 
had made a chain out of the hardest 
things in the world to find—the foot- 
steps of a cat, the beards of women, the 
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roots of stones, the breath of fishes, the 
nerves of bears, and the spittle of birds. . 
This strange chain could not be broken, 
and with it Fenris was to be bound. 
But Fenris would not allow even this 
soft-looking chain to be put round his 
neck, and said he would only suffer it if 
the gods would promise to take it off 
again, and would send a god to put his 
hand in the wolf’s mouth. Tyr was the 
only god brave enough to volunteer. He ° 
put his hand in the mouth of Fenris, 
and Fenris was bound; then, in his rage 
at being captured, he bit off the hand 
of the god. Itiscurious that the French 
name for Tuesday is Mardi—that is, 
the day of Mars, who was also a god of 
war like the Norseman’s Tyr, who gives 


us Tyr’s Day, or Tuesday. The second 
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THE MORE THAT THOR, THE GOD OF THURSDAY 


son of Mr. and Mrs. Day is named after 
Woden, or Odin, the greatest god of 
the Scandinavians. Woden lived in a 
palace built entirely of gold and silver, 
which was called Valhalla. Two ravens 
stood on his shoulders, and when he 
wanted news of the world he sent these 
ravens to fly round the earth and bring 
him intelligence of everything they saw 
and heard. 

Round about him stood maidens with 
helmets, and spears and shields, and 
these maidens, named Valkyries, were 
sent down to earth to bring the souls 
of heroes slain in battle to feast with 
Woden in Valhalla. While they feasted, 
Woden listened to their stories and 
drank mead. He never ate anything 
himself. Our friend Wednes Day is a 


» TRIED TO DRAIN THE HORN, THE MORE IT FILLED 


FRIDAY WAS NAMED AFTER FREYA, THE WIFE OF WODEN, SO THAT SHE MIGHT NOT BE JEALOUS 
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good fellow, and everybody likes him. 
He lives in the middle of the house, and 
seems to be saying all day long: 

“Work away; work away! Sunday 
will soon be here again.”’ 

And now here we are at the fifth 
room, occupied by Master Thurs Day. 
Isn’t he a big, strong, vigorous fellow ? 
If ever you have a hard bit of work to 
do, start at it on Thursday—the day 
of strength and power. Thurs Day gets 
his name from Thor, the strongest of all 
the Scandinavian gods. Thor had a 
hammer which no man could lift, a pair 
of iron gloves, and a belt which, when 
it was fastened round him, doubled 
his great strength. But once the mighty 
hammer was lost, and a giant named 
Thrym hid it. He said he would only 
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give it up if the goddess Freya would 
marry him. Thor disguised himself in 
Freya’s dress and went to visit the 
giant. Imagine the giant’s surprize when 
he saw the lovely goddess eat a whole 
ox and eight salmon at a single sitting ! 
The companion of Thor explained that 
the long journey had made the goddess 
hungry. Thor received the hammer, 
and slew Thrym and all the other 
giants. But there were some things 
beyond even his power. He tried to 


female Day got her name is rather sad. 
Woden was Freya’s husband, Thor her 
son ; and it was only because she might 
be jealous that our ancestors named a 
day after her when they had given one 
to Woden and one to Thor. However, 
Friday is a very sacred day, although 
some superstitious people think it is a 
day of ill-luck. : 

And now we come to the half-holiday 
room, where Satur Day lives, who gets 
his name from the Roman god Saturn. 
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SATURDAY IS THE DAY OF SATURN, IN WHOSE HONOR THE ROMANS USED TO FEAST AND DRINK 


lift a cat, and was surprized to find that 
he was unable to; the reason was that 
the cat was really the serpent Midgard, 
who holds the earth in its embrace. He 
then tried to drain a horn dry, but he 
found that the more he drank the more 
it filled ; this was because the other end 
of the horn was fastened to the sea, and, 
as we all know, the sea could never be 
drained. | 

The sixth room belongs to Mr. and 
Mrs. Day’s only daughter, Fri Day, 
named after the goddess Frigga, who 
is not the same as Freya. How this 


CONTINUED ON 


The Romans used to feast and drink and 
make merry in honor of Saturn. Saturn 
was a god who ate his own children and 
behaved altogether in a very barbarous 
fashion. We won't speak too much 
about him. For us Saturday is one of 
the pleasantest days in the week. The 
week’s work is done, in fact it is almost 
a national half-holiday, and people go 
in crowds to see a ball game, or pour out 
of the cities in thousands to see and 
enjoy the fields and woods, or, if they 
happen to be near the sea, to wander by 
the shore. 


PAGE 201 
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Millions of baskets are made every year to pack for market The osiers are then ready for use. Some are 
the fruit that growsin the orchards. Mostof theseare made used just as they are, but most of them have 
from osiers, the long, thin willows that grow in wet and the bark stripped off. This is done by pulling 
marshy ground. Here we see osiers growing, andontheright the osier through two iron edges as seen here, 
where the stripped bark is hanging down. 
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After the stripped osiers have been MK ~ y 4 The thinner willows are plaited in 
laid out to dry, the thinareseparated \ r {\ and out of the upright ones, being 
from the thicker and stronger ones. NN AC RY y\\ worked round and round until the 
The worker begins by making a BA\\\W a = Kf Sides are built up to the proper 
bottom with the stronger osiers, FX QWR\ Sh wy WAY height. The ends of the upright 
which he knits together. The SE \ wy willows are then bent down into 
next thing he does is to fix to the en the basket to make it stronger, and 

a border is worked around the top. 


Baskets were made in this way in England before Jesus Christ was born, and the ancient Britons were 
very clever at this work. When the Romans went to Britain they learned to make baskets, and began 
basket-making in Rome on their return. The baskets in these pictures are made in a Kentish village, 
close to where the ancient Britons made their last stand against the Romans, and where the Romans no 
doubt found basket-makers at work 2,000 years ago. 60,000 baskets are made in this Village every year, 
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T is, of course, im- 

possible for an 

ordinary train to run 

on one rail, because 

the wheels are placed in 

pairs, some being on each 

side of the carriage, there- 

fore they must have a pair 

of railstorun upon. But iv 

># would be a different matter 

if the wheels were placed in 

front of each other under- 

neath the middle of the carriages, so 
that there was but a single row. 

The wheels of such a train would, 
of course, run upon a single rail, 
and the train would have to be, 
somehow or other, balanced on this 
one rail, so as not to fall. Of 
course, we can understand that it 
might be balanced while moving, just 
as a bicycle is, but that would not 
do for a train, which must remain 
balanced when moving slowly and 
when standing still. 

It is quite possible to make a 
train to run on a single central rail, 
and it can be balanced by having the 
rail pushed up, so to speak, right into 
its centre. Then the train hangs 
down on each side of the rail, as we 
see in the top picture on page 99. 
It is a very great advantage to the 
speed of the train to be built in this 
way, for the number of wheels is 
halved, and that means halving the 
friction, which largely helps to retard 
the train. Thus very great speeds 
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can be attained, such 
as one hundred and 
twenty or a hundred 
9 and thirty miles an 

hour. There are _ other 
ways, also, in which moving 
things may be balanced on fr 
a single rail, and we may i rH 
be quite accustomed to ‘g 
such things in the not very ( | 
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distant future, for an Irish- 
man, Mr. Louis Brennan, 
has shown us how to use the gyro- 
scope, that top which we all know 
so well, for this purpose. 


| boos PRINCIPLE OF THE GYROSCOPE 


The principle of the gyroscope can 
be understood by watching any top 
balance itself on its point when re- 
volving at high speed; but a gyro- 
scope top has been invented which 
shows it still moreclearly. Thiscon- [7 
sists of a metal disc supported on a 
pivot within a cage in such a way 
that if the disc is set spinning, the 
cage can be placed on any kind of 
surface, even a wire, pencil, or pin fs 
point, and will remain perfectly bal- at 
anced as long as the disc inside re- 
volves at high speed. 

From this you can see how two big 
gyroscopes, having heavy fly wheels 
of several tons’ weight, and revolving 
several thousand times a minute in op- 
posite directions, within cages which 
are properly fastened to a car, would fy 
easily balance this car on a single rail. ( fi 
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The wonders of travel never cease, and with all the advances that have been made in recent years, still 
greater marvels are in store for us. It is probable that before long we shall be able to travel at a speed of 
I50 or 200 miles an hour, in a train that will run on a mono-rail—that is, a single rail instead of a pair 
of lines. Here we see a mono-rail car, recently invented, which is the most wonderful vehicle ever made. 
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This picture shows us the principle of the mono-rail car, which is called a gyro-car, because it is fitted 
with two gyroscopes, A and B, like those toy tops that spin in all positions. The centrifugal force of the 


~ ‘whirling tops counteracts the ull of gravity, and the car, even when still, will remain upright on one rail. 


This marvelous railway car, invented by Mr. Louis Brennan, carries forty people, and will 
and steady on a single rail, whether it be traveling or standing still. 


: remain upright 
, he gyroscopes that keep it upright 
make 3,000 revolutions a minute, and will go on spinning for two days after the driving power is ut off 
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HOW SOME PEOPLE GO BY TRAIN 
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While the gyro-car is a new invention that nas yet to be brought into practical use, there are several rail- 
ways actually working in which only a single rail is used. One of these is at Ballybunnion, in Ireland, 
where a speed of 83 miles an hour is reached. Another is being made between Manchester and Liverpool, 


and the journey of 34 miles is to be made in 20 minutes. This picture shows a mono-railway at Brussels. 


Another kind of mono-rail is known as the Kearney system, in which a guiding rail is suspended by iron 
supports above the train, and pairs of wheels, placed at intervals on the car, grip this rail, and thus 
steady the car. Inone sense thisisa mono-rail system, but the upper rail almost constitutes a double line. 
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Another mono-rail track is the Wupper Valley Railway 


Bie 


; running from Elberfeld to Barmen, in Prussia, 
The trains are suspended from a single rail supported on iron girders. The railway is more than eig.it 
miles long, and for a considerable part of the course the railway hangs over the River Wupper.. Each car 


carries fifty passengers, and with its load weighs about 14 tons. This railway has proved a great success. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 163 


YNKEN, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe, 
Sailed on a river of mystic light 
Into a sea of dew. 
“Where are you going, and what do you wish ? ” 
The old moon asked the three. 
‘‘ We have come to fish for the herring fish 
That live in the beautiful sea ; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod. 


HE old moon laughed and sang a song 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe ; 
And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew ; i" 
The little stars were the herring fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea. 
‘““ Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never afeared are we!” 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod. 


LL night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam, 
Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home : 
‘Twas all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be; 
And some folk thought ‘twas a dream they’d dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea ; 
But I shall name you the fisherman three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod. 


YNKEN and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head ; : 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed. 
So shut your eyes while Mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fisherman three, 
Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod. 
EUGENE FIELD. 


From “With Trumpet and Drum,” copyright, 1892, by Mary French Field, published by Charles Seribner’s Sons. 
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Ge 
‘s THE WORLD’S GREAT POEMS 
MG ie is a splendid thing to be able to say something which the world will never 
me forget, and many books that will never die have been made up of fine 
e R) words spoken and written by great men and great women. Most of these never- 
o/s to-be-forgotten words are in poems, because poems are much more easy to 
ore remember than ordinary reading, which we call. prose. There are thousands 
13 ef beautiful poems that everybody ought to read, and nobody who does not 
fo, read them can really know how fine a thing reading is. True poetry is more 
Se, Precious than gold. It helps to make us good, and happy, and hopeful, 
ald and it 1s so pleasant to read that the words sound like music. We shall 
29 0 find in this part of our book some of the best of all these poems, which 
Up will make us anxious to read more and more poetry as time goes on. 
a 


HERE are twoe they sang while 


27 they played a harp. 
In this way poetry be- 
gan, perhaps, men having 
\\, their minds full of happy 
:) thoughts, and finding that they 
could best utter these thoughts 
by choosing words of musical 
sound. Homer, one of the greatest 
of poets, was a blind Greek who lived 
more than eight hundred years before 


POETRY THE MUSIC OF WORDS 
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hat we have seen or 
thought as words can give. This kind 
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of writing is called Prose. The words 
and sentences used by great writers 
are so well chosen and arranged that 
they give us a clear idea of what has 
been in the writer’s mind, and in 
reading them aloud we find that they 
have a fine and pleasing sound. 

But there is another kind of writing 
in which the words and sentences 
used by the writers sound far sweeter 
and more musical than the words of 
prose. This we call Poetry, and 
those who write it are called Poets. 

Prose is used to tell almost any 
kind of story, or to describe any- 
thing ; but there are grand things in 
history, beautiful scenes in the world, 
noble thoughts in the minds of men, 
that can be better described in poetry. 

Poetry began, very likely, with the 
desire for singing, which comes when 
we are very happy or after a success 
of any kind. Long ages ago, when 
our far-off forefathers could not even 
read or write, they had poets who 
went with them into battle, and after 
the victory these poets, or bards, 
as they were called, would compose 
verses of fine-sounding words to 
celebrate the victory. These verses 


Christ. He used to recite in public 
places in Greece his poetical descrip- 
tions of the wars of the Greeks. 
There are three kinds of poetry. 
There is Dramatic Poetry, which is 
written in the form of people speak- 
ing to each other, as in the plays of 
Shakespeare. Then there is Epic 
Poetry, which is usually a descrip- 
tion of some great event, a hero, or 
the history of a nation, told in grand, 
noble words. The third kind is 
called Lyric Poetry, from the fact 
that it was originally intended to be 
sung to the playing of a lyre, which 
is a very ancient musical instrument 
somewhat like a harp. All beautiful 
songs come into lyric poetry. 
Another thing to know is that 
poetry is written sometimes in 
rhymed lines and sometimes without 
rhymes. A rhyme means that simi- 
Jar sounds occur at the ends of lines, 
though the words are different. Here 
is one, with the sound that makes 


the rhyme printed in different type : 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 

If you count the syllables in these 
two lines you will find that both have 
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‘eleven. There should always be a cer- 
tain number of syllables in a line of 
poetry, but the number will depend on 
the plan the poet has arranged. Your 
ear should always tell you when there 
are too many or too few. 


H°” THE POETS MAKE THEIR RHYMES 


The words in which the same sounds 
occur need not be in following lines, but 
can be placed in all sorts of different 
ways. The rhymes in the verse below 
are alternate, which means that each 
line ends with the same sound as the 
next line but one after it: 

Arabia’s desert-vanger 

To Him shall bow the knEE, 
The Ethiopian stranger 

His glory come to SEE. 

And here is another form of verse, 
in a tiny poem by Robert Louis Steven- 
son, in which half of the lines rhyme, 
while the other half have no rhymes: 

The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree, 

It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea. 

The only advantage of rhyme is that 

it pleases the ear and helps us to re- 
member all the words of the poem, but 
it does not make poetry, and much of 
our finest poetry has no rhymes in it. 
_ When a poem has no rhymes it is 
called Blank Verse, and most of 
Shakespeare’s works, and Milton’s also, 
were written in this kind of verse; full 
of grand-sounding words and of lines 
that would have been far less noble 
and dignified if every two of them had 
ended with similar sounds. 


| ae THAT DO NOT NEED RHYMES 


For this reason nearly all poems about 
great events, tragedies, the deeds of 
noble men and women, are written in 
blank verse, which is more suited to 
those stories than lyric verse. Here is 
an example of blank verse from Shake- 
speare’s description of Brutus: 

His life was gentle ; and the elements 
So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, This was a man ! 

How fine these lines sound! They 
have the solemn music of a grand organ 
‘and need no rhyme; but each line 
must balance with the other in syllables 
and accent. Lyric poetry, in which 
the lines usually rhyme with each other, 
is oftenest used to describe the lighter 


and happy side of life, and in the BOOK 
OF POETRY it will nearly always be the 
happy side of life we shall hear about 
from the poets. 

English poetry has a very long his- 
tory, and was first written by men 
when our language was so different 
from what it is to-day that it looks 
almost like a foreign tongue when we see 
it printed now. But we will not go so 
far back to seek for poems among the 
works of the old writers. The first 
really great poet who lived in England 
was Geoffrey Chaucer, and no boy or 
girl could read the poems which he 
wrote unless they were turned into 
modern English. Even then they are 
not very well suited to young readers, 
and for this reason we shall take very 
little, if anything, from Chaucer, who 
died more than five centuries ago. 
After his death, for many years there 
was not much good poetry written in 
England, and his is the one really great 
name that stands out among the poets 
of what we call the Middle Ages. 

REATEST OF ALL THE POETS IN THE 
WORLD, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

The English language in those far-off 
days was going through many changes ; 
and it was just about the time when 
Queen Elizabeth began to reign that 
it had become one of the finest languages 
in the world in which to write either 
prose or poetry. 

Our language has not changed very 
greatly since the days of Elizabeth, so 
that William Shakespeare, the wonderful 
poet who was born in her reign and 
became the greatest poet of his age, 
and the greatest ever born in England, 
used very much the same language as 
Tennyson, who lived just before your 
time, nearly three hundred years later. 
For this reason Shakespeare is to be 
thought of as a writer of what we call 
Modern English, and in his poems we 
shall find that our language is used in 
the most beautiful way. 

We might begin our readings in the 
wonderful book of English poetry with 
a number of poems and passages from 
Shakespeare ; but perhaps young readers 
will prefer to have different poems 
from different poets in each part, and 
thus to become acquainted with many 
as soon as possible. So, like bees in a rich 
garden, we shall go from flower to flower 
gathering our honey as we choose, 


*MY SHADOW 


We often have fancies that come to our minds at odd 
times, but only the poet can lay hold of these fancies and 
keep them for the delight of all who may read. ‘“ My 
Shadow” is an example of this. We must all, in our 
young days, have had some such thoughts, but only Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who wrote this pretty poem, was clever 
enough to turn these thoughts into words that can live. 


T HAVE a little shadow that goes in and out 
with me, 
And what can be the use of him is more than 
I can see. 
He is very, very like me from the heels up to 
the head ; 
And I see him jump before me when I jump 
into my bed. 


The funniest thing about him is the way he 
likes to grow— 
Not at all like proper children, which is always 
' very slow ; 
For he sometimes shoots up taller, like an 
indiarubber bail, 


And he sometimes gets so little that there’s 


none of him at all. 


He hasn’t got a notion of how children ought 
to play, 

And can only make a fool of me in every sort 
of way. 

He stays so close beside me, he’s a coward, 
you can see ; 

I’d think shame to stick to nursie as that 
shadow sticks to me. 


One morning, very early, before the sun was 
up, 

I rose and found the shining dew on every 
buttercup ; 

But my lazy little shadow, like an arrant 
sleepy-head, 

Had stayed at home behind me, and was fast 
asleep in bed. 


* ARMIES IN THE FIRE 


Looking into the fire at night when all is still and only 
the burning coals sputter and crackle, what strange pictures 
we seem to see! Did you ever see an army marching in 
the fire? That is what R. L. Stevenson once fancied he saw, 
and in this poem he paints his fancy over again in words. This 
poem, like “‘ My Shadow,” and other of Stevenson’s verses 
which we shall print, is taken, by permission of Messrs, 
Longmans, Green & Co., from ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses.’ 
a8 HE lamps now glitter down the street ; 
Faintly sound the falling feet; 
And the blue even slowly falls 
About the garden trees and walls. 


Now in the falling of the gloom 

The red fire paints the empty room ; 
And warmly on the roof it looks, 
And flickers on the backs of books. 


Armies march by tower and spire 
Of cities blazing in the fire— 
Till, as I gaze with staring eyes, 
The armies fade, the lustre dies. 


Then once again the glow returns ; 
Again the phantom city burns ; 
And down the red-hot valley, lo ! 
The phantom armies marching go. 


Blinking embers, tell me true, 
Where are those armies marching to, 
And what the burning city is 

That crumbles in your furnaces. 


* From “ Poems and Ballads,” copyright, 1895, 1896, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


THE BROOK 


This is one of the most beautiful of all Alfred Tennyson’s 
poems. We fancy wecan hear the brook speaking as we read 
these verses, and if you will sit beside a brook and read them 
you will come to feel something of the music and poetry of 
Nature, and the sound of the running brook will seem, in 
your ears, a song of joy. It is a poem of natural joy, and 
was written as part of a longer poem, but is complete in itself. 
COME from haunts of coot and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 


By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 


Till last by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 


With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 


I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 


I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 


I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 


I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars ; 
I loiter by my cresses ; 


And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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THE ENCHANTED SHIRT 


This poem by John Hay, an American author and statesman, 
tells of a discontented, ill-tempered king, whose wisest doctor 
said he could only get well by sleeping one night in the shirt 
of a happy man. Couriers were sent to bunt throughout 
his kingdom for a happy mau, but the only man who was 
happy was so poor that he had no shirt at all. Thus was 
the rich, discontented king made to feel shame, and to realize 
that a contented mind is far better than great possessions. 


‘THE King was sick. His cheek was red, 
And his eye was clear and bright ; 
He ate and drank with a kingly zest, 
And peacefully snored at night. 


But he said he was sick, and a king should 
know, 
And doctors came by the score ; 


_ They did not cure him. He cut off their heads, 


And sent to the schools for more. 


At last two famous doctors came, 
And one was as poor as a rat ; 

He had passed his life in studious toil, 
And never found time to grow fat. 


The other had never looked in a book; 
His patients gave him no trouble ; 

If they recovered they paid him well, 
If they died their heirs paid double. 


Together they looked at the royal tongue, 
As the King on his couch reclined ; 

In succession they thumped his august chest, 
But no trace of disease could find. 


The old sage said, “‘ You’re as sound as a 
nut.”? 
“Hang him up!” roared the King, in a 
gale— 
In a ten-knot gale of royal rage. 
The other leech grew a shade pale. 


But he pensively rubbed his sagacious nose, 
And thus his prescription ran— 

The King will be well if he sleeps one night 
In the shirt of a Happy Man. 


Wide o’er the realm the couriers rode, 
And fast their horses ran ; 

And many they saw, and to many they spoke, 
But they found no Happy Man. 


At last they came to a village gate, 
A beggar lay whistling there ; 
_ He whistled and sang and laughed and rolled 
On the grass in the soft June air. 


The weary couriers paused and looked 
At the scamp so blithe and gay ; 
And one of them said, ‘‘ Heaven save you, 
friend ! 


You seem to be happy to-day.” 


“ O yes, fair sirs!”’ the rascal laughed, 
And his voice rang free and glad ; 

“An idle man has so much to do 
That he never has time to be sad.” 


“ This is our man,” the courier said ; 
“Our luck has led us aright ; 

I will give you a hundred ducats, friend, 
For the loan of your shirt to-night.” 


The merry blackguard lay back on the grass, 
And laughed till his face was black ; 
“©Y would do it, God wot,”’ and he roared with 
the fun, 
“ But I haven’t a shirt to my back.” 


Copyright. 1871, 1880, 1899, by John Hay. 
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Each day to the King the reports came in 
Of his unsuccessful spies, 

And the sad panorama of human woes 
Passed daily under his eyes. 


And he grew ashamed of his useless life, 
And his maladies hatched in gloom ; 
He opened his windows and let the air 

Of the free heaven into his room. 


And out he went in the world and toiled 
In his own appointed way ; 

And the people blessed him, the land was glad, 
And the King was well and gay. 


A FAREWELL 


Charles Kingsley was a clergyman and novelist. Many ot his 
stories have become famous and are standard works of fiction. 
He was also a writer of poetry, and this is one of the best 
known of his smaller poems. It was written for a girl as fare- 
well advice. Like all good people, he loved children very 
much, and delighted to write for them. - The poem reminds us 
that it is better to be good and to do good and noble things 
than to be clever and win fame and fortune. “ A Farewell ” is 
printed here by permission of Messrs. Macmillan, publishers. 
i | Y fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 

No lark could pipe in skies so dull and 

gray. 

Yet, if you will, one quiet hint I'll leave you, 
For every day. 


I’ll teach you how to sing a clearer carol 
Than lark who hails the dawn o’er breezy 
down, 
To earn yourself a purer poet’s laurel 
Than Shakespeare’s crown. 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who can be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day 
long, 
And so make Life, Death, and that vast Forever. 
One grand, sweet song. 


THE DAFFODILS 


William Wordsworth was one of the greatest English poets, 
and this poem is one of the many pieces in which he writes 
clearly and lovingly of Nature and the beauties of flower-land. 
It was written a little more than one hundred years ago, 
after the poet had seen a wonderful blow of golden daffodils 
on the shores of Lake Ullswater, not far from where he lived. 
The last four lines mean that the recollection of beautiful 
things seen with our own eyes is one of life’s greatest joys. 

I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils : 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay, 
In such a jocund company ; 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 
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A BALLAD means a story in verse, and should always be told in a plain, straightforward way. 


This beautiful poem by H. W. Longfellow is one of the finest ballads we could choose. 


The tragic 


story of the wreck of the vessel, the picture of the raging storm, the finding of the drowned child—all is told 
without waste of words, but in just the very words that mean most and stir the imagination of the reader. 


Tt was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter, 
To bear him company. 


Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 

And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 
That ope in the month of May. 


The skipper he stood beside the helm, 
His pipe was in his mouth ; 

And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 


Then up and spake an old sailor, 
Had sailed the Spanish Main : 

‘“T pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 


“Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see !”’ 

The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the north-east ; 

The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 


Down came the storm, and smote amain 
The vessel in its strength ; 

She shuddered and paused, like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 


“Come hither ! 
daughter, 
And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale, 
That ever wind did blow.” 


He wrapped her warm in his seaman’s coat 
Against the stinging blast ; 

He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the mast. 


‘© father! I hear the church-bells ring, 
O say, what may it be? ”’ 

‘’Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast ! ’’— 
And he steered for the open sea. 


“© father! I hear the sound of guns, 
O say, what may it be?” 

‘“Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea! ”’ 


come hither! my little 
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“O father! I see a gleaming light, 
O say, what may it be?” 

But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and stark, . 
With his face turned to the skies ; 

The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


Then the maiden clasped her hands, and prayed 
That savéd she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled the 
waves 
On the Lake of Galilee. 


And fast through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman’s Woe. 


And ever, the fitful gusts between, 
A sound came from the land ; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf, 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 


The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a weary wreck, : 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 


She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side, 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 


Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts, went by the board ; 
Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 

Ho! ho! the breakers roared ! 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair, 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 


The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes ; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 


Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
In the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this 
On the reef of Norman’s Woe ! 
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A SET 


Cut a strip of paper, placeit on the corner of 
the table, and make a silver dollar stand 
upon it upright in the manner shown in the 
illustration. The table should be quite level, 
and if it is so, the coin will remain erect 
without rolling. Then pull the paper away 
sharply and the coin will remain as it was. 


With patience and a steady hand you can 
arrange straws in this position with a coin in 
the middle, so that you can hold the whole 
structure by onestraw. Only five straws are 
used, and they support each other by the 
tension of their crossings. A nickel is a good 
coin for the purpose, as it is not too heavy. 


Place two tumblers in this position, one 
within the other, with mouth downwards, as 
shown. Blow into the larger tumbler and the 
smaller will be thrown out into your lap. Care 
should be taken to prepare for the sudden 
ejection of the smaller tumbler, otherwise, 
as it comes out, it will most probably fail 
upon the floor or table and be broken, 
and your trick will be entirely spoiled. 


i 


SIMPLE 


Take a square piece of paper and 
make a cut from each corner to 
near the middle. Bend over all the 
right-hand corners to the middle 
and put a pin through the lot into 
a cork as shown. Then blow upon 
the paper and you will see that 
you have a fine little windmill. 


Place a few small pieces of copper 
and an equal number of small 
pieces of zinc inside a cut lemon, 
connecting the zinc and copper 
pieces with wire. To the last zinc 
piece and the last copper piece 
connect wires. In a few seconds 
you can feel the electricity gener- 
ated by the acid of the lemon. 


TRICKS 


In a paper cut a round hole the size of a 
quarter. You can pass a fifty-cent piece 
through the hole by folding the paper double 
and bending the ends slightly upwards as 
shown. The action of bending the paper, 
when it has been folded, has the effect of 
widening the hole sufficient to allow the 
larger coin to pass without tearing the paper. 


Take a square piece of card, place it on your 
finger-tip with a coin right in the middle of 
the card and right over the tip of the fore- 
finger supporting the card. Flip the edge of 
the card with the middle finger of the other 
hand and the coin will be left on your finger. 


Place a coinon a tablecloth between two forks 
and under a glass as shown in the illustration. 
By scratching on the cloth just outside the 
glass, but not touching the glass, with the 
nail of one of the fingers, you can make the 
coin come towards you from under the glass. 
It progresses outwards by short successive 
steps, and finally comes to where it can be 
picked up without touching the glass at all. 


ss 

Drive a pin into a cork ina bottle. Cut as Any . ¥ 

Take four other corks and stick Double erpiee Looe oye ee teiG Take a tapered glass large enough 

forks into their sides near the end. from the two edges almost to the other eater gen y to let a silver dollar sink down 

Then you can balance a plate on top picture. The paper is then in the en er a little distance, first having put 

the pin by fixing up the corks and long, circular chain through which a man can sans I = coethes bottom ol it. Blow 
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PAINTING WITH STENCIL 


HOW TO MAKE A BEAUTIFUL TABLECLOTH 


I? is possible, of course, 

to ornament a table- 
cover with all sorts of 
beautiful work, but one 


of the simplest and most effective ways is 


to stencil a pattern to form a border. 

Stenciling is a type 
of decorative painting. 
It is used upon walls 
and ceilings as well as 
upon smaller things, 
such as curtains, book- 
covers, dresses, 
cushions, and so on. 

Many big buildings, 
like concert-halls and 
churches, are decorated 
inside entirely by sten- 
ciling, but it is also 
quite easy to make sim- 
ple little patterns for 
borders, and with them to decorate little 
things of our own. But how is it done ? 

First of all we must understand what 
is meant by a “‘stencil plate.” It is simply 
a piece of stiff paper with a pattern cut 
out of it. The pattern is so arranged 
that, when the “ plate’ is laid on any 
piece of material, colors can be painted 
through the holes right on to the material, 
in the exact shape of the cut-out pattern. 
There are three great advantages in this 
method of painting: The outline of the 
pattern is always very neat; the pattern 
itself can be re- 
peated any number 
of times (or on any 
other material) 
from the same 
plate; and beauti- 
ful shaded effects 
can be obtained 
very easily. 

Now we are going 
to see how to make 
a stenciled border. 

Choose a simple 
flower—say, a tulip 
—and draw it care- 
fully on a piece of 


rather stout oiled paper. Draw it 


simply and severely as possible, leaving 


Stencil 
brush 


outall detail. It will look 
something like picture I, 
and be about four inches 
long from top to bottom. 


Now go round the outline of each leaf and 
petal, as is shown in picture 2, enclosing 


each’ portion of leaf 
and petal in a separate 
space. When we have 
done this, and made 
all the lines between 
the spaces quite even 
in width, we must 
shade in each space 
with pencil-lines—pic- 
ture 3 shows us how— 
as a guide to the next 
step. 

Next, get a sharp 
pen-knife; lay the 
paper on a sheet of 

glass and carefully cut out each shaded-in 
piece, going round the outline with the 
point of the knife, and keeping the paper 
pressed firmly on the glass. Be very 
careful not to cut beyond the shaded portion. 
When each little piece is cut out, we 
have made our first stencil plate. But 
before we can use it we must get a half 
pint of varnish from the painter, and 
varnish and paint over both sides of the 
plate. The varnish will harden and pre- 
vent paint soaking into the plate and 
rotting it. When both sides are varnished 
we must hang it up 
to dry, either near 
the window or in 
the open air. Sus- 
pend it by a thin 
string loop put 
through a_ pinhole 
in one corner, and 
see that it does not 
touch anything, for 
it is now. rather 
sticky. We must 
not use it till it is 

dry and hard. 
Theekind: of 


Festoon of apples and leaves for decorating a lamp-shade brushes to use are 


as short, round, stumpy ones of soft hog-hair ; 


they can be purchased at most stores. 
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We can use ordinary artist’s water -color 
paints in pans. These cost but a few 
cents. 

Now we must begin to think about the 
table-cover which we are going to make. 

Buy a piece of cheesecloth or a nice soft 
curtain cloth, which can 
easily be bought at any 
dry goods store. Cut it 
into a yard square. 
Straighten out one edge, 
and with drawing-pins fix 
it to a drawing-board or a 
flat table. Find the middle 
of the side (that is, 18 
inches from the corner); on that point, and 
about 3 inches away from the edge of the 
cotton, lay the stencil plate quite straight. 
The stalk should point towards the edge 
and the flower inwards. Fix the plate in 
position at the top with two drawing-pins. 
Slightly moisten the paint in the pan, 
and rub the brush on it, then 
with a dabbing action go over 
all the holes forming the 
design. Choose another 
color (and another brush) 
for the leaves and stem, 
and do those in the same 


way. Then from the 
bottom gently lift the 
plate a little way and 


peep underneath. We 
shall be able to see how 
it looks, and whether 
we have got our colors 
deep enough. 

Here are some things that we must try to 
remember : 

1. Be careful not to get the paint too wet. 
Never dip the brush in water, but always 
moisten the paint itself, then rub the brush 
on the paint. 

2. Always paint with a succession of dabs. 
Do not use the brush as an ordinary house- 
painter does, or 
you will make a 
smear and spoil 
the edge of the 
pattern. 

3. Obtain the 
shaded effect by 
dabbing more at 
the base of the 
tulip petals than 
at the tips. 

In choosing 
color, a deep yel- 
low (almost an 
orange) shading 
into pale primrose 
for the flowers, 
and a dark green 
tipped with brown 
for the leaves, 
will look well. 

Now we have to 
decide how close 


side, with tiny pencil-marks as a guide. Unpin 


Laurel-leaf curtain border 


How to make use of the veining in a leaf for “‘ ties” 


The stenciled tablecloth 
we want the next tulip to be, and make a small 
pencil-mark on our cotton, the necessary dis- 
tance away. Space the remainder, along the 


the ‘plate, replace it over one of the guide- 
marks, and continue to paint. Probably we 
shall find that about nine tulips will space out 
well in a yard length—four on each side of the 
centre one. When we have done the other 
sides and hemmed the edge, our cloth will be 
finished, and look very 
charming, well worth much 
more than it costs. 

If we keep our plate 
carefully pressed between 
the leaves of an old book, 
some other time we shall 
be able to use the design 
for something else—per- 
haps a border of tulips round a bedroom 
wall, or a single one to decorate a plain 
holland book-cover. Of course it will be 
better to begin by using our plate on an 
old piece of stuff, or on a piece of paper, 
before actually working on the table-cover ; 
- then we shall learn how wet the 
paint should be, and how to dab 
properly. We might also ex- 

periment with a little shading 

from dark to light tones of 
color. 

We must notice the sten- 
ciling used in any buildings 
which we visit, and have a 

good look at it; we 
shall soon learn to de- 
tect it by the separate- 
ness of each little bit 
formed by the cutting 
out. Of course, if each 
little piece were not 
separate the design would not hold together in 
the plate. The pieces which are left between 
the cut-out portions are called ‘ties.’”’ We 
must always pay great attention to them when 
we make a new pattern. 

There are many ways of using stencils and 

making elaborate and beautiful patterns with 
them. Sometimes one is used over another, 
the very big ones 
being made of tin 
or sheet copper. 
But these are 
very difficult to 
make, for they re- 
quire the skill of 
an artist. Never- 
theless, if we 
follow these direc- 
tions we_ shall 
soon be able to 
make many use- 
ful and beautiful 
little patterns for 
ourselves, .which 
will come in use- 
ful just now when 
we are beginning 
to think about 
the making of our 
Christmas _ pre- 
sents. 
_ When once the principles have been grasped, 
it is no more difficult to decorate a wall with 
many impressions ofa plate, arranged as a frieze, 
than to make one impression on a book-cover. 
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CUTTING THE MAGIC STRING 


THIs is an old trick, but it is a very good 
one, and, improved to the form we are 


about to describe, it is very little known. It 
can be performed just as well by a girl as by 
a boy, and it has the great advantage of 
requiring no previous preparation. When 
we have once acquired the necessary skill, 
we can perform it at a moment’s notice, all 
that we need being a pair of scissors and a 
piece of string. 

The string should be about four feet long. 
We begin by taking one end of it in each 
hand between finger and thumb, the rest 
of the string hanging down between them. 
But the end in 
the left hand is 
not held quite in 
the same way 
as the other, 
though no one 
not in the secret 
would notice any 
difference. If we 
look at picture 1 we shall see that A 
the string passes out between the 
second and third fingers, and hangs 
down outside of the third and 
fourth ones. 

Our next step is to bring that 
part of the string which is held in 
the right hand between the first 
and second fingers of the left, as _ 
shown in the picture, and draw it 
towards ourselves till half its length 
has passed through the fingers. 
Then with the right hand, still 
retaining the end we hold, we make 
a “grab” at the left-hand string 
at the point marked a, and bring 
it up so as to lie 
level _between the 
hands, as shown in 
picture 2. To any- 
one looking on, it 
seems as if you had 
merely gathered up 
the string in a 
double loop, but it is really as 
shown in picture 3. 

Holding the string as above ° 
described, we ask someone to 
take a pair of scissors and to 
cut it in halves, the portion be- 
tween the hands appearing to 
be the middle, and he cuts at 
that point accordingly. When 
he has done so, we let go the 
string with the right hand, and 
let it hang down from the left, 
as shown in picture 4. Every- 
body imagines that it is fairly 
cut in half, but the real state 
of things is as shown in 
picture 5. 

Our next step is to transfer 
the string to the right hand, 
not disturbing its arrange- 
ment, but taking hold of it 
a little higher up, so that the 
upper ends, as well as the point where the two 
pieces of string cross each other, shall be hidden 


The trick of the magic string 


by the fingers. Asking someone to take 
hold of one of the long ends, we wind the 
rest of the string round our own left hand. 
This draws off the loose bit into the other 
hand, and when we again unwind the string 
it is found to be all in one piece, as at first. 
The little bit remains concealed in the right 
hand. 

But we have not yet finished. Somebody— 
one of those uncomfortable people who know, 
or think they know, everything—may very 
probably say, ‘Oh yes; I know how that’s 


~done. The string wasn’t really cut in half. 
You only had a bit cut off one end.” ‘‘ Oh, 
f you think so?” 
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do it over again, 
and this time 
you may mea- 
sure the string 
betoTre. a na 
afterwards.” If 
nobody makes such a re- 
mark, we volunteer of our 
own accord to do this. 
While the string is being 
measured, we _ secretly 
double the bit that re- 
mained in the right hand, with the 
“loop”? end upwards, keeping it 
concealed between the fingers and 
thumb. When the string is handed 
back after having been measured, we 
dowble this also in half, and, taking it 
by the middle between the right-hand 
fingers and thumb, draw up for an 
inch or so what is apparently the 
loop thus formed, but is in reality the 
little loop made of 
the short bit. Pic- 
ture 6 shows how 
the string now 
looks, and picture 7 
the real state of 
thing s.s Wewret 
someone cut 
through the loop, 
and wind the string 
round the left hand 


as before. It. is 
again. found _ re- 
stored, and when 


measured will, of 
course, be found to 
have lost none of its 


length. 
This is not an easy 
trick to describe 


clearly in print, but 
if we follow the in- 
structions with the 
string in our hands, 
and study the pic- 
tures, we shall soon 


learn it, And it 
is worth learn- 
Ine Gforout 1s) 2 


genuine sleight-of- 
hand trick, and such tricks are the most magical 
of any, and make a good impression. 


LITTLE PROBLEMS FOR CLEVER PEOPLE 


UR fathers and mothers have spent many hours—perhaps days, perhaps 
weeks—of their lives in puzzling over problems and trying to find out 


riddles. 


We shall find in this part of our book some of the things that have 


puzzled them, with many new puzzles that we can work out for ourselves. 
There are many puzzles so strange and bewildering that thousands and thousands 
of people have never been able to understand them. Perhaps your father and 


mother may have been puzzled by these ; 
clear by pictures and simple answers that we shall all understand. 


but we shall try to make them so 
The answers 


to the following problems are in the part of our book beginning on page 2 56. 


1. DID GEORGE WALK ROUND THE 
MONKEY ? 


George was trying to tease the monkey 
which was seated on the top of a_barrel- 
organ. But, although he walked all round 
the barrel-organ, the monkey always turned so 
as to face the boy the whole time. 

When the boy has walked round the organ, 
has he walked round the monkey ? 


2. HOW MANY APPLES DID MABEL 
BUY ? 


Mabel bought some apples at three for 4 cts., 
and an equal number of 1 ct, oranges. If she 
spent 14 cts. altogether how many apples and 
oranges did she buy ? 


3. HOW DOES MARY GET THE EGGS? 


Alice and Mary gather the eggs on the farm. 
One morning Alice discovers that several eggs 
have been laid on a small square island in the 
middle of a square pond, and, having no plank 
long enough to reach across, she leaves the eggs 
alone. 

Mary sees them the next morning, and, look- 
ing round for a means to reach the island, finds 
two planks, neither of which will quite reach 
from the edge of the pond to the island. But 
they are her only means of access to the eggs, 
and, placing them so that she can step across 
them, Mary reaches the island and takes the 
eggs home in her basket. How does Mary 
reach the island ? 


4. WHO IS TOM’S UNCLE’S SISTER ? 


_“ Father, Tom says his uncle’s sister is not 
his aunt.” ‘‘ Well, I expect he is right.” If 
Tom’s uncle’s sister is not Tom’s aunt, who is 
she ? 


5. HOW MANY STAMPS HAD THEY ? 


Three children—Jack, Frank, and Harry— 
divided some postage-stamps amongst them. 
Jack had half of them and one more; Frank 
had one more than half of those left ; Harry 
had the remaining three. How many stamps 
were there ? 


6. HOW LONG WAS THE STRING ? 


A boy had two pieces of string, one of which 
was just twice as long as the other. He cut 
6 inches off each piece, and then found that one 
was just three times as long as the other. How 
long were they at first ? 
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7. WHOSE PORTRAIT IS IT? 


One of the problems that have most puzzled 
our fathers and mothers is the old problem of a 
man looking at a portrait, saying: ‘‘ Brothers 
and sisters have I none, but this man’s father is 
my father’s son.”’ Whose portrait is it ? 


8. WHAT DID THE CORK COST? 


A bottle and a cork cost 5 cts. If the bottle 
cost 4 cts. more than the cork, how much does 
the cork cost ? 


9. HOW MANY GIRLS ARE THERE ? 


If $14.50 is divided among fifty children, the 
girls getting 25 cts. each and the boys 30 cts., 
how many girls are there ? 


10. THE MISSING CANARIES 


Grandfather gave a children’s party at which 
twenty little guests were present. The old 
gentleman had prepared a surprise for the chil- 
dren, each of whom was.to receive a live canary. 
But when the time came to present the canaries 
it was found that many of them had flown. 
The host sent out for others to replace them, 
saying to the messenger : “‘ Bring back as many 
and half as many—that is, one and a half times 
as many—as there are left in the cage, and two 
and a half more.” 

When the messenger came back with these 
there were enough birds to go round, making 
twenty in all. How many canaries flew away ? 


11. HOW FAST 
WALKING ? 


I was walking along a country road steadily 
at the rate of four milesanhcur. Isawa horse 
and cart going in the same direction, and when 
I saw them they were exactly 220 yards in front 
of me. I overtook them in 15 minutes. At 
what rate was the horse walking ? 


WAS. THE HORSE 


12, HOW MUCH 
WEIGH ? 


A brick weighs six pounds and half of its own 
weight. What is the weight of the brick ? 


DOES <A BRICK 


13. HOW MUCH ARE EGGS? 


“ What are eggs a dozen ?”’ Mary asked. 

‘Two more for 24 cts.,” said the grocer, 
‘““would make them 2 cts. per dozen less.”’ 

“ Then,” said Mary, “I will take 24 cts. 
worth.’’ How many did she buy ? 
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WHAT TO DO WITH 


‘THE problems given below may be per- 
formed either with matches or pins, 
provided the matches or pins are all of the 
them so as to make 


same length. It will 
be much safer if the 
matches used are the An \ 
nine of them. 

2. Arrange fifteen matches so as to form 
five squares of equal size as seen in the picture, 


safety kind that strike 
oc lS.S.SaaqaqQ]__ 


only on the box. 

1. Take eleven 

matches and _ place 

and then remove three matches so as to leave 
only three of the squares. 


3. Take 
nine mat- 
ches and 


place them 
so as_ to 
make three 
dozen of them. 
4. Take three matches and 


place them so as to make four 
of them. 


5. Place three matches in 
such a position that they will make six. 


A BOX OF MATCHES 


6. Arrange seventeen matches on the table 
so as to make six squares as shown in the 


illustration, and then by taking away five 
matches leave three squares only. 

7. Arrange twelve 
matches on the table 
so as to make four 
squares as shown in . 
the picture, then after 


removing four 
matches place them so 
as to make _ three 
squares of the same 
sizes- as y,the.- first 


8. Arrange seventeen matches on the table 
so as to form six squares as shown in the 


SEE 


picture, and then take away six matches 
so as to leave only two squares remaining. 


ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS ON PAGE 1855. 


MEASURES AND THEIR EQUIVALENTS 


"THE little girl cook, and even her big 

sister too, is often puzzled by the di- 
rections given in a recipe. She wonders how 
to add to her cake mixture a tablespoon of 
flavoring when she has only a teaspoon to 
measure the vanilla; or she wonders how to 
add a half pound of butter when she has 
no scales, or a gill of water, when she for- 
gets that a gill equals half a cup. 

In most recipes, a cupful means a level 
cup and not a heaping one. So when fol- 
lowing directions, measure all materials 
level, that is, fill the cup or spoon heaping 
full and then level off with a flat knife. 
When measuring a cup of sugar or flour, 
sift lightly into the measure, then level off. 
To measure a half spoonful, fill the spoon 


and level off, then with a knife, divide in - 


half lengthwise, not across the spoon; for 
a quarter spoonful, divide the half spoonful 
crossways. Do not use a big kitchen cup 
or a tiny teacup and think that the result 
will be the same. 


We will give here also a few weights and 
measures and what they mean so that the 
young cook may not have to puzzle over the 
directions given. 

Twenty-seven and one-third grains, one 
dram; sixteen drams, one ounce; sixteen 
ounces, one pound; sixty drops, one tea- 
spoonful; three teaspoonfuls, one tablespoon- 
ful; four tablespoonfuls, one-half gill or 
one-quarter cup; sixteen tablespoons, one 
cup; two gills, one cup; two cups, one pint; 
two cups, one pound of granulated sugar or 
butter; two pints, one quart; four quarts, 
one gallon; two tablespoons of salt or sugar, 
one ounce; four tablespoons of flour, one 
ounce; one tablespoon liquid, one-half ounce; 
one square of chocolate, one ounce; three and 
one-half cups confectioner’s sugar, one 
pound; two and three-quarters cups of oat- 
meal, one pound; two and two-thirds cups 
of brown sugar, one pound; one quart of 
flour, one pound; and ten small, nine medium, 
or eight large-sized eggs, one pound. 
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bottom space becomes 
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Which line is the longer ? This shows how a circle appears 
The black line on the right to have sides and corners. These 
appears longer than the line black spots, if looked at intently, 
beside it, but both lines are seem to have six sides, like a honey- 
exactly the same length. comb, but-they are all quite round. 


as) x & 
Who is the biggest? The policeman, 


There ae blind spot in both your eyes—part of the eye, that is to most people would say. But the 
say, is blind. You can prove this by closing your left eye and . : 
looking at the X with your right. Hold the paper a foot away, P oliceman: . realy: the smallest, 
and draw it towards you. Though looking at the X, you will 2d the little girl is the biggest. 
see the spot too, but at a certain point the spot willdisappear. By This curious effect was first used 
drawing it still nearer to you, you will bring the spot into view again. by a clever artist for Pears’ Soap. 
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Which square is the larger P Most One of these sets of lines looks higher 
people would say the white, but the than it is wide, and the other wider 
white is smaller than the black. than it is high, but both are square. 


Turn the page round 
and round to the left. 
_The plain rings will 
appear to revolve 
rapidly to the left, 
and the others to go 
slowly round in the 
opposite direction. 


P 
CAN WE ALWAYS BELIEVE OUR OWN EYEs: 
ss SS SX If you fix your eyes 
ZZ ~NW SS on the two white 
Z/2#2™~Y*N’ SS spaces between the 
lines it will appear 
The poet was perfectly right when he said that things are not always what they seem. We cannot always believe 
our own eyes. Our vision of things is never quite perfect. There is always a little error in our sight, and 
this page shows us how we may deceive our eyes and make them believe that things are not what they are. X 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 247, , t 
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A CHINESE EMPRESS ON HER THRONE 


‘his picture of the late Empress ‘T'ze-hsi, the slave girl who rose to rule an empiie, is typical of China, 
the land of all that is picturesque. The gorgeous costume of dazzling color is a true emblem of Eastern 
pomp, which was well represented by this able woman, who was once described as ‘‘the only man in China,” 


HE Chinese land 

covers one quar- 
ter of Asia, from the 
Pamirs to the Pacific, 
and from Siberia to India. 
The mysterious and wonderful 
mother country, China proper, 
sad lies between its great provinces 
A of Manchuria, Mongolia, and 
Turkestan, and the vast Pacific 
Ocean. In size China proper is 
about six times larger than the 
State of Texas, and its face is 
crossed by the outlying eastward 
ranges of mountains running from 
the great central heights, and by the 
immense rivers fed by the snows of 
Tibet, and joined by a network of 
streams on their long journey to the 
ocean. 

It is estimated that over 300,000,000 
people live in China, in its great 
cities and fertile plains, and on the 
banks of its waterways. 
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j@a Among the treasures of many of our 
(<j American homes are to be found 


curiosities brought by sailor friends 
and relations from this wonderland 
of the Far East, such as delicate 
o embroideries in shining silks of 
gorgeous colors, dainty carvings in 
ivory, and exquisite little bits of fine 
porcelain or china. And as we have 
looked closely at the regular stitches 
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Cale gs in the beautiful fabric, 
AS, we have seen that 


The Great Wall of China was buut over seventeen centuries ago to keep out invaders from the 


north. Itis 1,200 miles long, and in its course scales precipices and tops the craggy hills, as shown. 


THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


THE OLDEST LIVING NATION OF THE WORLD 


i? 


A 


= Were there is no untidy 


wrong side” in 
Chinese work. We have won- 


sible puzzle of the ivory balls 
carved one inside the other, or 


thin little cups, and we have 
tried to picture to ourselves 
the far country whence the 
treasures came, and the patient 
and clever workers who made them. 
Perhaps all that we have succeeded in 
calling before our minds is the strange 
hairdressing of Chinese men, and the 
tiny feet of Chinese women, upon a 
misty background of an unknown land 
of flowers, with gracefully curved 
buildings and willow- pattern plate 
landscapes. 

If we have gone to our map of 
China for help, very possibly we have 
been dismayed and discouraged by 
the great number of difficult names 
upon it, and queer ones indeed they 
seem to us, in a language so absolutely 
different from our own. So perhaps 
it will help us in our quest of a closer 
view of China and its people to learn 
a few words of Chinese first, and then, 
at any rate, we shall understand what 
some of the names mean, which will 


dered at the seemingly impos- 


at the unusual patterns on the 
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give us a much better chance of remem- 
- bering them, difficult as they are. 

In this veritable Land of Mighty 
Streams, ho, kiang, and kong, all mean 
river; chan, or shan, and ling, stand 
for the mountains between which’ the 
rivers run, or through which, in some 
parts, they force a way between mighty 
gorges; pe, nan, tong, or’tung, and Sl, 
indicate the points of the compass, 
north, south, east, and west; hoang, 
or hwang, is yellow, the imperial color 
of China; pei, is white; fu, or foo, and 
king, mean town or court ; hai, the 
sea; chian, heaven, and so on. 

Knowing a few words like these, we 
can easily find the mountains of the 
east, north, and south: Shan-tung, 
and the Pe-ling and Nan-ling ranges. 
The two last shut in the basin of China’s 
greatest and most important river, the 
Yang-tse-kiang. Over 3,000 miles lie 
between its sources in the heights of 
Tibet and its mouth in the Pacific 
Ocean. It makes a magnificent water- 
way into the heart of the country, wide 
and deep enough for steamers to ply 
for a thousand miles through the rich 
plains of Central China, which the river 
itself has done much to form, by bringing 
down fertile mud, ds the Nile does along 
its banks in Egypt. 

HE RIVER OF CHINA’S SORROW AND 

THE TERROR OF ITS FLOODS , 

In its upper courses, separated from 


us of the Iron Gate on the Danube, 
it passes through a rich district of red 
earth—as large as Georgia and very 
thickly peopled. There are lakes in 
the basin of the Yang-tse-kiang which 
act as reservoirs in the time of heavy 
rains, so that its floods are not so dis- 
astrous as those on the Hwang-ho, or 
Yellow River, which drains through 
Northern China. ‘ China’s Sorrow ”’ is 
one of the names of this river, so dread- 
ful are the floods when it bursts its 
banks and submerges the surrounding 
country and towns. It is not navig- 
able for long distances, like the Yang- 
tse-kiang, but on its banks, and in 
caves in its cliffs, live many of China’s 
millions. 

Water is not the only gift the inland 
provinces send to the mother country ; 
another is sand—yellow sand—that has 
been constantly blown by the strong 
winds from Mongolia over parts of 


the lower by grand gorges which remind > 
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Northern China for centuries, till valleys 
have been filled up by deep beds of 
it, and the low hills covered with it. 
So here we have a yellow land with a 
yellow river, cutting its way through 
the soft soil, making deep cliffs on 
each side, and carrying its thick, yellow, 
sandy waters onwards, until they pour 
by ever-changing mouths into a yellow 
sea. One of the titles of the great 
Emperor of China was “ Lord of the 
Yellow Land.” 


S Hay: WONDERFUL YELLOW SOIL THAT 
GROWS SEVERAL CROPS A YEAR 


- The yellow basin of North China is 
even more fertile than the red basin 
of Central China, several valuable crops 
being raised in a year on the “ loess ” 
soil, as it is called. 

The Si-kiang, or West River, drains 
Southern China, rising in the eastern 
spurs of the Tibetan heights, and making 
its way through dense forests, past 
mountains with treasures of every sort 
of mineral, and fields with crops that 
require a hot and moist climate. It is 
from Southern China principally that 
so many Chinese emigrate to find work 
in different parts of the coast of the 


“wide Pacific. 


We have often imagined the hum 
that rises from busy districts and towns 
in other countries, but from China— 
from that vast hive of human industry 
between the solemn, silent central 


“mountains and the deep, wide sea—it 


seems as if there must be one continuous 
and mighty buzz from the whole country, 
so close are the great cities, so many 
are the millions of people living and 
working on the fertile plains. 

And this buzz of multitudes is no 
new thing, as it is in our Own country, 
where great industrial centres are 
scarcely a century old; neither is it 
caused, as it is with us, by the whir 
and thump of machinery and the noise 
of the iron horse on his journeys to 
every corner of the land. Railways 
and machinery are, comparatively speak- 
ing, only just starting in China, the 
oldest living empire in the world. 

HE LAND OF ETERNAL SAMENESS WHERE 

CUSTOMS SELDOM CHANGE 

For thousands of years her people 
have been steadily working, growing in 
numbers and changing rulers, suffering 
the horrors of war and enjoying the 
blessings of peace, but always busy in 
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This map shows the extent of the great Empire of China, said by historians to have existed for more than 
4,000 years. It has remained practically unchanged all that time, but is now awaking everywhere to new 
life. The various places round the coast that belong to different European nations are marked in the map. 
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the same old ways, making the same 
things, cultivating the ground on the 
same methods for centuries, learning 
the same lessons in the same language, 
and competing in the same examinations 
to fill the same Government posts. 

It is difficult for us who are all for 
progress and new ideas, and dislike 
standing still, to understand this steady 
keeping to old ways. Two thousand 
years ago our ancestors were still in the 
wilds of: Europe—very rough persons, 
who would find us, their descendants, 
very much changed in language, man- 
ners, and dress from themselves. 

Now, the written history of China 
goes back for 4,000 yéars—nearly twice 
as long as that of Europe—so that when 
Europe was just beginning to make for 
civilized ways and thoughts, the Chinese 
nation was 2,000 years old. But she 
lost the advantage of her start of 2,000 
years by standing still, going to sleep, 
and keeping herself to herself for cen- 
turies while the young Western nations 
were forging ahead, developing govern 
ments and education and inventions. 

HE LONG SLEEP OF THE CHINESE PEOPLE 

AND THEIR HATRED OF NEW IDEAS 

There are many reasons that account 
for the long sleep. We will only speak 
of two that will help us to understand 
the history of this country, so unlike 
our own. One is that the Chinese have 
always greatly revered their parents and 
ancestors, going so far as to make it a 
first duty to carry on the work of life 
in exactly the same way that their 
forefathers had handed down. 

Another reason is that, with few 
exceptions, the Chinese have stayed at 
home within the limits of their own 
country. Then, as they also seldom 
encouraged foreigners to visit them— 
indeed, they rigidly kept them out, as 
a rule—no new ideas of progress and 
reform, no new knowledge of outside 
discoveries and inventions, could pene- 
trate the wall of reserve that shut in 
their heavenly, or celestial, kingdom, 
so superior, as they believed, to the rest 
of the earth. And, as time went on, 
they hated anything new or foreign 
more and more. But that is changing 
now. 

Some say that ages ago the ancestors 
of the Chinese came from the Tarim 
basin and settled on the yellow loess- 
beds, where it was so easy to grow food. 
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Anyway, here they lived, advancing in 
civilization for long, long years, before 
they spread across the forest-covered 
mountain ranges which separate the 
basin of the Yellow River from that of 
the Yang-tse-kiang. Here, too, the 


tribes flourished and grew, and in time 


united under one ruler ; the government 
become more settled, and all sorts of 
arts developed, such as the rearing of 
silkworms and the weaving of silk. This 
has ever been one of China’s greatest 
and most profitable industries. 

ONFUCIUS, THE GREAT TEACHER WHOSE 

WORDS ARE LAW TO MILLIONS OF MEN 

Nearly twenty-five centuries ago a 
great teacher and leader arose, named 
Confucius, who, during his wandering 
and hard life, tried to find out how best 
a man could do his duty to his neigh- 
bour, and how best he could learn to 
govern himself. His teachings have 
been law to countless millions of his 
fellow-countrymen, his temples are found 
all over China, and his books have been 
the foundation of all learning through 
the centuries—for Confucius collected 
and set in order the history of the 
empire, and inspired a great many 
books in which his teaching is set forth. 

A few hundred years after his death, 
a prince of China ordered a great burn- 
ing of the books of Confucius, and 
cruelly treated those who tried to keep 
them. One punishment was to send 
them to labor on a great wall that he 
was building, across the north of China, 
to keep out the Mongolian horsemen, 
who were for ever descending on his 
country. Twenty to thirty feet high, 
twelve feet wide at the top, faced with 
granite, with many towers of defence, 
this wonderful wall runs over hill and 
valley, across sand and river, up the 
face of the rocks, for 1,200 miles along 
the north border-line of China. This 
wall still divides China from Mongolia ; 
but it did not keep the Mongols out, 
any more than the Roman wall across 
Britain kept out the Picts and Scots. 

HE GREAT SILENT DESERT WHERE 

CHINA’S GREAT WALL LIES BURIED 

The last explorer to return from 
Central Asia is Dr. Stein, and the dis- 
coveries he made there are of import- 
ance and interest in connection with 
this great wall. 

For miles and miles, as far as the eye 
can see in the basin of the Tarim River, 
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MEN WOMEN, AND CHILDREN OF CHINA 


A woman and child of Macao,a Chinese girls of various ages engaged atem- A young lady of Canton dressed 
Portuguese settlementinChina. breidery work ina mission school, Canton. in her best walking costume. 


ae BE 


‘The ‘study of expressions on the faces in this picture 
being photographed 
ey 


we 


A choir of Chinese boys at a mission school. 
is very interesting, as only two of the boys in the sroup knew that they were 
j BY vie lie z ah 2 CEE GEE 


A Chinese woman with tiny A groupof Manchugentlemen. TheMan- A typical Manchu lady The 
feet, The cruel custorn of chus conquered Chinain 1644 and founded Manchus are still the ruling 
crushing the feet of girls has a long line of emperors. They intro- classinChina, mostGovernment 
been in fashion for 900 years. duced the wearing of pigtails into China. officials belonging to that race. 
Six photographs on these pages are copyright by Messrs. Underwood and Underwood. 
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there stretches sand—nothing but dry, 
parched sand, that has fought and con- 
quered mankind, overwhelming towns 
and villages, and sweeping away a 
flourishing civilization. Of life there 1s 
practically no trace. Men have fled 
before those advancing grains of sand, 
that they were powerless to check ; 
animals have died. Only one or two 
plants are able to exist in those desolate 
wastes. It is a land of sand and 
silence, of which some pictures are found 
in a later volume of this work. 

In these awful wastes, beneath the 
numerous sand-dunes, Dr. Stein made 
some interesting discoveries. He found 
that the Great Wall of China, which 
hitherto was thought to end at the foot 
of the Nan-Shan Mountains, does not end 
there at all. Far away to the west in the 
Tunghwan Desert he found the remains 
of a great wall, with watch-towers at 
intervals of two or three miles, that 
practically joins the wall at the foot of 
the Nan-Shan Mountains. : 

‘This, he believes, is the true’ Great 


Wall of China, and the wall which we 


have always looked upon as. the great 
wall is, apparently, much more modern. 
HE HISTORY OF A RACE THAT IS BURIED 
UNDER THE SANDS OF CENTURIES . 
There, from those silent and deserted 
houses and watch-tewers, Dr. Stein has 
excavated that terrible sand, little by 
little, and his labor has been well repaid. 


Wooden slabs, with carefully. wrought 


symbols and clay seals, private letters, 
official documents, frail materials of 
cotton and silk, and ancient paper, 
have all been recovered from the sand 
under which they have lain for many 
centuries, and these documents, when 
translated, may give us a history of the 


long-vanished race which once. occupied » 


the land that is now a great sandy 
waste, where life is insupportable. 

We can imagine with what fears these 
ancient people saw the sand creeping 
nearer and nearer; how they battled 
with it valiantly, and tried to keep it 
from their homes; and how, at length, 
the sand slowly crept up to the houses 
and cottages, and into the rooms, driving 
the inhabitants forth, and_ gradually 
covering the entire place in a_ thick 
layer. But although the sand _ has 
destroyed, it has also preserved, and 
the relics which have been found will 
throw much lght upon those ancient 
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and deeply interesting times. More than 
a hundred years before the birth of 
Christ regular trade was opened up with 
Central Asia by China, and caravans 
began to wind along the routes from 
one oasis to another across the deserts, 
through the passes of Mongolia and 
Turkestan, to Tibet, carrying goods 
for trade by the infinite labor of men 
and dumb animals. 


Shige GOLDEN AGE OF CHINA WHEN TEMPLES 
WERE BUILT AND BOOKS WERE PRINTED 


Later, the empire suffered from many 
disturbances and divisions, and the 
struggles among several small rulers to 
be first and foremost. It was during 
these centuries, about the times when 
the Angles and Saxons were seeking 
their new homes across the North Sea, 


that the Buddhist religion took hold in 


China, though it had been introduced 
from India some centuries before. 
Temples were built all over the country, 
to house the thousands of images that 
wete brought by the priests and monks. 

The three centuries after this are 


considered by the Chinese as one of 
* the most glorious» periods in their long 


history. Books and authors, schools 
and colleges, examinations and degrees, 
occupied a great place in public life. 
About,.the time when, King Alfred was 
setting «scholars laboriously to work 
with their pens and paint-brushes to 
copy manuscripts, Chinese records men- 
tion the printing of books by wooden 
blocks.* About this time, too, an im- 
mense: encyclopedia was written. The © 
fame of this learning and of the gorgeous 
palaces and riches of China was spread 
to Europe, chiefly by Arab traders, 
and ever since,the romance and mystery 


‘of Chifia has attracted the imagination 
and longing of the’ West. 


He? THE DOOR WAS OPENED FOR EUROPE 
LL TO GETITS FIRST PEEP OF CHINA 
“But it was not till the thirteenth 
century that the famous Marco Polo 
opened the door for Europe to get a 
passing view of the wonders of the dim 
and mysterious land of the Far East. 
Early in that century the Mongols 
had gradually been getting more and 
more power on the borders of Central 
Asia and in the riorth of China. When 
the great leader Jenghiz Khan, the 
“Greatest of the Great,’ flashed over 
Western Asia and ruled over an empire 
stretching from the China Sea to Russia, 
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» is supposed to swallow 
the sun or moon. — To appease him a ceremony called the Festival of the Dragon-boat is held, as shown here. 


Here wealthy Chinamen pass their 


time, chatting over the teacups and discussing business. Some of these houses are fitted up very elaborately. 
Copyright by Underwood and Underwood N Y. 


This picture shows a Chinese tea-house ot the Waster class in 1 Shanghai. 


_which lasted nearly 300 years. 
were troubles at home and 


some of the barriers that had hitherto 
prevented entry into China were swept 
away. The huge empire was~ divided 
at his death among his sons, and a good 
deal of intercourse followed between 
China and Persia, Tibet and Mongolia. 
HE GREAT MONGOL EMPEROR WHO 
MADE PEKING HIS CAPITAL 

It was the grandson of Jenghiz Khan, 
Kublai Khan, who welcomed Marco 
Polo so kindly to China, and sent him 
on so many missions to the wild pro- 
vinces on the borders of Tibet and other 
distant parts of the empire. Deeply 
interesting is the account of Kublai’s 
reign by Marco Polo, as well as the 
writings of other travelers who seized 
the opportunity of exploring the heights 
of the Pamirs and the Tarim «basin ; 
and some even crossed the Hwang-ho 
into China itself. 

Kublai added Southern China to his 
dominions, and made his new capital at 
Peking, the Court of the North. This 
great soldier proved equally great as a 
tuler, for he encouraged education and 
helped China in many ways. 

The last of the great Mongo] rulers 
was Jén-tsung. He gave an order that 
Confucius should be held in great 
respect. After his death, rebellions and 
murders of emperors, great misgovern- 
ment, and other troubles brought the 
rule of the Mongols to an end. In the 
fifteenth century the Chinese drove 
them across the Great Wall to the Altai 
Mountains, and Mongolia became a 
province of the empire under the Chinese 
Ming family, or dynasty, of emperors, 
There 
abroad 


during this time, difficulties with the 
; Mongols and the Japanese, and, most 
important of all, the door which hid the 


- Celestials 


from ‘the Western’ ‘“ bar- 


' barians”’ began to open just a little. 
_ The Portuguese and Spaniards appeared 
_ in China in the sixteenth century, anda 
, Chinese fleet sailed as far as the Red Sea. 


WONDERFUL CHINESE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
IN THOUSANDS OF VOLUMES 

Very beautiful porcelain was made 
during the Ming dynasty, and another 
large encyclopedia was brought out, 
which occupied many editors and assist- 
ants for several years. It is said that 
this is the largest encyclopedia in the 
world. It runs to many thousands of 
volumes, and a copy of the first edition 
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is now to be seen in the British Museum 
in the table cases in the King’s Library. 
The Portuguese traders made but little 
impression on China, but the Jesuit 
missionaries -managed to make their 
way inland in China to preach the 
Christian religion. 

There are many splendid remains of 
the great Ming dynasty in China, 
especially near Peking. Among them 


is a long avenue of large stone animals. 


in various postures, leading to the 
wonderful tombs of the emperors. There 
are also many magnificent memorial 
archways. : 
As the Ming dynasty was nearing its 
end, the Manchus, descendants of old 
Mongolian enemies of China, settled 
in Manchuria, about the River Amur, 
and made increasingly successful attacks 
on the empire till, in 1644, the Manchu 
line of rulers found themselves firmly 
seated on the throne, inside the great 
wall that was built centuries before to 
keep out invaders. Only lately was the 
boy emperor driven from the throne. 
HE GREAT STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS 
OF EUROPE TO SET FOOT IN CHINA 
Since the middle of the last century 
a grim and never-ending game of the 
“ King of the Castle ’’ has been going on 
between China and the Western Powers 
that are so anxious to gain footholds, in 
her rich and ancient empire. The chief 


object for which these footholds were 


desired was to force the Christian 
religion and Western ideas upon ‘a 
country which detested them, and to 
open up trade with people who had so 
much to sell, and whose great numbers 
mean great buying power. 


Little by little China has been forced | 


to give way, and she has had to admit, 
one by one, her assailants into some 
part of the enchanted “ Castle.” Portu- 
guese, Dutch, Germans, Russians, and 
British for years carried on the struggle, 
and after wars and sieges and stormings, 
and endless discussion of a more peace- 
ful nature, the various foreign nations 
at last have gained the right of entry 
into the land so long closed to them. 
It was in 1842 that, by the Treaty of 
Nanking, certain treaty ports were 
opened to foreign trading ships, and, as 
time went on, more and more con- 
cessions had to be given to the 
foreigners; concessions and money 


were often exacted as a punishment 
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_ SOME FAMOUS CITIES OF CHINA. 


This picture shows one of the walls of the city of Peking. The city is divided into. bar separate rage aes one 
for the Manchus and the other for the Chinese, each surrounded by its own wall, from thirty to fifty feet high. 


Here we see busy market in the Manchu, or Tartar In this picture we see the famous Hall of Classics in 
city of Peking,whichisthe principal partoftheChinese Peking, containing 182 pillared slabs of granite with 
i This street is in some parts 200 feet wide. all the Chinese classical books engraved on them. 


This is a view of Victoria, capital of Hong Kong, the British possession at the mouth of the Canton River. It 
is a British naval station and an important commercial centre. The mountain at the back is Victoria Peak. 
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Shanghai is the most important city in the Chinese Empire, so far as European trade is concerned. The 


native part of the city is indescribably filthy, but on the north the European city, shown here, is handsome, 
Copyright by Underwood and Underwood, N.Y. ; 
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for killing missionaries or other repre- 
sentatives and burning their property. 
Shortly after the settlement of Nan- 
king, a terrible rebellion devastated a 
large part of China for fifteen years. In 
1864 the British were able to help the 
Government to restore order. In the 
centre of Trafalgar Square stands a 
statue of that fine soldier and man of 
action General Gordon, often spoken of 
as ‘Chinese’? Gordon, from the part 
he took in putting down this Taiping 
rebellion, as it was called. 

HE FIRST TROUBLED YEARS OF CHINA’S 

AWAKENING 

His campaign in the delta of the 
Yang-tse-kiang, among the streams and 
canals and lakes, all broad and navigable 
channels, was most carefully planned, 
and was full of exciting events. In 
one action an armed steamer, with a 
crew of forty men, got the better of a 
force of many thousand rebels. He 
drilled the Chinese forces, urged on men 
less brave and energetic than himself, 
and showed the Chinese not only how 
to make war, but how to end it. 

These first years of China’s awakening 
after the long, numbing sleep of centuries 
have, indeed, been full of trouble and 
pain. There have been almost incessant 
wars with the neighbors who could no 
longer be kept out, with Russia, France, 
Germany, Japan, and during these wars 
China has learnt by sad experience that 
her old ways of warfare, though pictur- 
esque in their setting, and almost sacred 
from long custom, were useless against 
those of her opponents. Now Chinese 
troops are drilled by Western methods. 

HE BOXER RISING AND THE FLIGHT OF 
THE EMPEROR FROM PEKING 

Naturally there has been much feeling 
against all the new ideas in this most 
conservative country in the world; the 
first railways were torn up as soon as 
laid; telegraphs were bitterly opposed, 
and Christian missionaries always carried 
their lives in their hands. So greatly 
have they been hated, in spite of the 
ability and devotion they have shown, 
especially in organizing relief in times 
of dreadful famine and plague, that in 
Ig00 a great rising—called the Boxer 
rising—took place, against the mission- 
aries at first, but eventually all the 
hated foreigners were attacked. For 
two terrible months the European resi- 
dents in China were in great danger. 


Many were killed, and others suffered 
all the terrors of a siege. They were 
shut up in Peking, with a howling mob 
eager for their lives outside, till relief 
came, and the Boxers were driven away. 
The allied forces made their way to 
Peking, and the emperor and Ins aunt 
fled far westward for safety, till peace 
was settled and justice done. 

The efforts of Christian missionaries 
in China have been sadly hampered by 
the actions of traders of their own faith, 
by their want of principle, and by the 
bad example that many of them have 
set. Great wrong has been done in 
the past by Englishmen in furnishing, 
for the sake of money, arms and help 
to the rebels who were devastating 
China when Gordon came to the rescue, 
and by their insisting on sending into 
China the poisonous drug opium, against 
the wishes of the rulers; this also for 
the sake of gain. 

The smoking of opium, which destroys 
men body and mind, has been a terrible 
curse to China. Of late years strong 
efforts have been made to put an end 
to the dreadful trade. As a consequence, 
the practice of opium smoking has been 
much reduced, and soon the cultivation 
of poppies and the importation of opium 
will cease altogether. 

HE SIGHTS OF THE CITY IN WHICH THE 
EMPEROR OF CHINA LIVED 

Foreigners have now gained more 
than a mere foothold on the shores of 
China. It is comparatively easy for 
them to pass from end to end of the 
beautiful and wonderful kingdom. Many 
travelers have already done so, and they 
have shown us, by words and _ photo- 
graphs, the marvels of this long-shut-up 
land. Let us, too, pass in. 

There are three main ways of reaching 
China. We can go to Europe and then 
by the Siberian Railway, branching off 
through Manchuria, and crossing the 
Great Wall to Peking ; or we can travel 
to the East by going westwards—that is, 
by train across our mighty continent to 
the Pacific, where steamers take us 
across to its other side; or by steamer 
across the Atlantic and then through 
the Suez Canal, to any chosen port. 

_ All are most delightful and interesting 
journeys. Let us start at the “Court 
of the North.” Peking contains at 
least a million inhabitants, and is near 
the Pei-ho River, at the mouth of 


which is its port, Tientsin. Peking is 
really made up of two cities--the 
outside Chinese city, where business is 
done, and the inside, or Manchu-Tartar 
town, where the foreign embassies are. 

The emperor held his great court in 
an enclosure full of splendid buildings 
my the: centre ‘ol ‘the lartar’ city, “To 
this famous Forbidden City very few 
foreigners ever gain admission. 

Grand, indeed, were the pageants to 
be seen when the emperor visited the 
Temple of Heaven to pray for a good 
harvest, leaving upon the mind a 
dazzling blur of golden yellow—the 
imperial color of the Lord of the Yellow 
Land—of brilliant touches of blue, 
green, and crimson, as the trains of high 


dirt and poverty everywhere to be seen. 
The dust—yellow dust—is dreadful in 
Peking, and penetrates into palace and 
hovel alike. 

There are railways now being rapidly 
developed in many directions, especially 
in the rich delta plain of China, con- 
necting the chief ports, and running far 
inland. Steamers, too, ply on the net- 
work of rivers and canals, besides the 
old-fashioned boats with square sails, 
called junks, so familiar in Chinese 
pictures. Where the shifting bed of the 
Hwang-ho has to be crossed, the bridges 
are some of the longest in the world. 

Shanghai is at the mouth of the 
Yang-tse River, and is one of the chief 
trade centres in the country. Here we 


The tombs of the Ming emperors of China, near Peking, are approached through five magnificent gateways, 


and up aroada mile long, by the side of which stand immense stone figures of men, camels, elephants, and 
griffins. The appearance of this lonely road, with its great silent figures on either side, is strange indeed. 


officials in gorgeous array passed in the 
procession. Long were the ceremonies, 
bowings, and prostrations, endless the 
prayers and readings from silken scrolls, 
as the incense floated towards heaven 
from bronze censers. 

In China men used to go on being 
examined all their lives, chiefly in order 
to obtain appointments. There were 
examination centres all over the country, 
but it was to Peking that thousands 
came every year to try to get into the 
highest college of all. 

In Peking are the imperial factories 
where beautiful silks and china are made, 
which the emperor gave as presents, 
and many splendid buildings, temples, 
tombs, palaces, and fairy-like gardens, 
stand out in striking contrast with the 
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find rows of European houses and shops, 
with their names hanging downwards, 
instead of across a signboard; and the 
public gardens are full of most glorious 
flowers. Crowds of people, European 
and Chinese, rich and poor, throng the 
streets, and factories with smoky 
chimneys remind us of the new ways 
that have begun to replace the old. 

Nanking—the Court of the South—is 
also a very important place on the 
Yang-tse River, and higher up still is 
Hankau, a great place for the tea trade. 
The porters waiting about for work on 
the tea steamers muke us think of our 
dock laborers at home. 

From Hankau it is still some distance 
to the wonderful Yang-tse gorges, a 
thousand miles up the river from Shang- 
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hai. The high precipices, and towers of 
rocks and pinnacles, all of most fantastic 
or massive shapes, are relieved by the 
lovely trees and shrubs, and a profusion 
of flowers all growing wild: such as 
larkspur, jasmine, white lilies, sun- 
flowers, and many others that we grow 
in gardens and hothouses in America. 
It is exciting work punting the boats 
on the rapids, and, before long, com- 
munication between the two ends of 
this difficult part of the river will be 
improved. The rich province of Sze- 
chuen—as large as Colorado and Arizona 
—is watered by the upper . Yang-tse 
River, and is full of mountain and water 
beauty, and also bears great crops. 
HE GREAT CHINESE PORT OF HONG 
KONG THAT BELONGS TO BRITAIN 

There are many wonderful Buddhist 
temples and monasteries all over the 
country, often on mountains that are 
most difficult to climb. Pilgrims visit 
the shrines of saints, as in Tibet and 
India ; and prayer-wheels, and ringing 
of bells, and grand ceremonials, with 
reverence of the lamas, show how wide- 
spread is the ancient religion. 

Hong Kong is an island half the 
size of Staten Island, N.Y., at the mouth 
of the Si-kiang, or West River, and 
belongs to the British. It is now an 
important place, both as a_ trading 
centre and as an Army and Navy 
station, though it was a bare rock when 
it became a British possession. Victoria, 
its capital, has a splendid harbor, and 
on its long quays, and in and out of its 
hive-like warehouses, thousands of 
Chinese work, dealing with the immense 
stacks of goods—silk and tea, cotton 
and woolen goods, coal, and food—which 
all pass through this great port. 

Canton—the City of Perfection—is 
also on the West River, and for long it 
was the only port open to Europeans. 
Many Chinese live in boats on the river 
at Canton, and on other waterways. 

HE CRUEL CUSTOM OF CRUSHING AND 
PRESSING THE FEET OF CHINESE GIRLS 

The very poor have a hard time in 
China, and among them baby girls are 
seldom welcomed, though every China- 
man is thankful and glad to have sons 
to carry on the customs connected with 
the worship of ancestors that alone can 
help them, as they believe, to happiness 
in a future life. It is one of the sights 
of China to see a family party setting 


off to the cemeteries on their great 
festival days, to honor, with gifts and 
feasting and enjoyment, the relations 
who have become “ guests on high.”’ 

Formerly, little girls had a sad time 
of it, though now matters are slowly 
improving for them. Married when very 
young to a husband she had probably 
never seen, the custom has long been 
that the little Chinese bride should go 
to live in her mother-in-law’s house, 
and become a mere drudge. And this 
was not the worst of it. 

Centuries ago, before people wore 
stockings, linen bandages were wound 
round the legs and feet, somewhat after 
the manner of puttees. When the fashion 
arose of admiring small feet in China, 
the bandages were drawn even tighter. 
At last the toes were crushed out of 
shape right under the foot, which was 
pressed into a tiny shoe much too small 
for the foot of a healthy baby of a year old. 

We are filled with horror when we 
think of what the sad-eyed little Chinese 
girls go through to obtain little feet. 
Formerly, no high class girl could expect 
to be married unless she had small feet, 
and so, century after century, the cruel 
practice was carried on. 

WOMAN’S CUSTOM THAT IS CHANGING 
AND A MAN’S CUSTOM THAT HELD FAST 

Happily, the custom is now dying 
out. Now there are anti-binding leagues, 
and many Chinese have insisted on their 
daughters’ feet being left free to develop 
with the rest of their bodies. 

It is the same with the other striking 
feature of China, however, the pigtail. 
Originally, the custom of wearing a 
pigtail was a badge of conquest by the 
Manchus, who insisted on Chinamen 
wearing their hair closely shaved in 
front with a long plait behind, so that 
they could be distinguished at a glance. 
But the Chinese have long looked upon 
it as a mark of honorable distinction. 
The recent order, made by the new 
government, to cut off the pigtails was 
a cause of great grief to many. 

It seems strange to think of China 
as a republic, with a president and a 
parliament, but that is the form of 
government which has been set up. 
The new republic has many difficulties to 
face at home and abroad, and you will 
see much about China in newspapers 
and magazines in the years to come. 


THE NEXT STORY OF COUNTRIES IS ON PAGE 205. 
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Some time in the fourteenth century, when the Tartars threatened to invade China, the Chinese built a 
wall from the blue waters of the Crulf of Pechili round the western frontier of the country. The wall was 
the greatest wall that was ever built, and ran for 1,200 miles over mountains and down through valleys as 
this picture shows. It was built :o the same height all the way, and every hundred yards a tower was 
built, so that soldiers might gua d it. It did not keep out the Tartars, who conquered -the country. 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


EVERYONE should love his own country; and everyone who loves his 

~ country wants it to be free. But we do not always mean just the same 
thing by Freedom or Liberty. Sometimes, when we say that people have been 
champions of liberty, we mean that they have fought against oppression of every 
kind-—oppression by tyrant kings or tyrant soldiers, oppression of the weak 
by the strong. But sometimes we mean that champions of liberty have been 
ready to suffer and to die in fighting the one kind of oppression which is most 
hateful of all—oppression by foreign rulers or conquerors. It is about champions 
of liberty of this particular kind that we read here ; men who sacrificed them- 
Selves to free their land from a foreign yoke. There were some who succeeded 
and some who failed, some who died fighting and some who were foully done 
to death; but the names of all alike are held in honour as national. heroes. 


HEROES 


HE Bible tells us 
about the his- 
tory of the Jewish 
people down to the time 
when they were carried away 
captive to Babylon, and were 
afterwards allowed to return 
to Jerusalem by the Persian “™ 
king. But it does not tell us their 
history between that time and the 
time when Jesus was born. 

Now, during that period there 
arose a mighty kingdom of Syria, 
the rulers of which were descended 
from a Greek general who had been 
in the army of Alexander the Great : 
and these kings ruled over Palestine 
too. But at last one of them, 
named Antiochus, resolved to make 
the Jews give up worshipping God 
according to the Hebrew law, and to 
offer sacrifice to false gods. Then 
there arose one, Mattathias, who, 
with his sons, refused to obey the 
orders of King Antiochus ; and when 
they saw Jews ready to sacrifice to 
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called upon all the people to fight for 
freedom, so that they might worship 


' the God of their fathers. Among 
the sons of Mattathias, most 
skilful warrior was the second, whose 


name was Judas, surnamed Macca- 
beus, which means the Hammer. 
Therefore men call his family the 
Maccabees, because they made 
Maccabeus their general. The story 
is a very thrilling one. 

Judas gathered together a troop of 
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false gods, they slew those Jews and 


who were 
ready todie for faith 
p and freedom; and 
s though they were few 

in number, yet they routed 
utterly great hosts which the 
King of Syria sent to subdue 
them, and won back Jerusalem 
from his soldiers. 

When men saw this small band 
making havoc of vast armies, 
they gathered to Maccabzus, nor 
could the Syrian generals in any 
way subdue them. And though 
Judas himself was at last slain in 
a battle, where his followers were 
so few that they were overwhelmed 
by the numbers of the enemy, yet 
it was indeed he who at that time 
won freedom for the Jewish people. 

We will leave these very ancient 
times and turn to English history. 
Here England is fortunate ; for no 
foreign conqueror has set foot on 
her soil since Duke William of 
Normandy, so that we must go back 
to his days to find an English patriot 
of the particular kind we are talk- 
ing about. Duke William  over- 
threw King Harold at the battle 
of Hastings, and made himself King 
of England; but when he thought 
that he had made himself lord of all 
the land, there appeared a valiant 
champion called Hereward the Wake. 
He lived near Peterborough. 

Now, whether Hereward was a 
cousin of some great English earls 
we do not know for certain: but 
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he himself was a landless man, and 
could not gather a great army. 
Yet he and his band made themselves 
a camp on the Isle of Ely in the 
Fen Country, and they fell upon the 
Normans so fiercely that the Conqueror 
himself, the greatest general of the time, 
had to come with a great army against 
them before they could be driven from 
the “Camp of Refuge.”’ But after that 
Hereward and his men could make no 
headway against the Normans, until 
at last they saw that it would be vain to 
struggle more ; and Hereward made his 
peace with William. After all, however, 
good came of that in the end, because 
Normans and English grew into being 
one people, greater than ever the English 
would have become by themselves. 
OW THE ENGLISH KINGS TRIED TO BE 

MASTERS OF SCOTLAND AND WALES 

The English never had to fight for 
their own freedom; but sometimes 
they have conquered other nations, and 
sometimes those other nations have 
won their freedom back. The English 
people themselves won the land of 
England from the Britons; but the 
Britons held possession of the moun- 
tainous land of Wales, and the Kings of 
Scotland were not conquered by the 
Kings of England. 

Still, the English kings wanted to 
make all the people of the island into 
one nation, and at last King Edward I. 
very nearly succeeded in doing so. He 
did indeed conquer Wales; but he 
found that a very difficult task, for the 
hero of Welsh liberty, the Prince 
Llewellyn, fought against him valiantly, 
and persuaded all the Welsh to join 
together and fight against Edward. 
Nevertheless, Edward overcame him, 
and he was slain, and Wales became 
a part of the kingdom of England, 
although more than a hundred years 
later there arose another champion of 
the Welsh, Owen Glendower, in whose 
lifetime the King of England could not 
make his will prevail in Wales. 

ILLIAM WALLACE, THE YOUNG MAN 
WHO LED THE SCOTS AGAINST THE 
ENGLISH 

King Edward I. strove hard in like 
manner to bring Scotland under his 
sway. For when the young Queen of 
Scots died, who was called the Maid of 
Norway because she was born and bred 
in that land, the Scots were divided 


as to who should be king after her ; 
and they asked King Edward to judge 
between the men who claimed the 
throne. And of these men John Balliol 
said that he would own Edward for his 


overlord, and the King gave judgment in - 


favour of Balliol. But afterward he said 
that John Balliol, having sworn to be loyal 
to him, had broken his promise, and he 
drove Balliol from the throne, and sought 
to rule Scotland with English officers. 

It would seem that the barons of 
Scotland did not greatly care whether 
Edward was king over them or another ; 
but the common folk would not endure 
to be ruled by English masters; for 
the English soldiers treated them as 
though they were a conquered people. 

Then there appeared a young man 
named William Wallace, who was very 
strong and skilful with all manner of 
weapons; who, when some English 
soldiers tried to rob him, turned on 
them and slew them with his staff, 
though they were armed. The English 
set a price upon his head, and he fled 
to the hills, and there gathered round 
him many valiant men who were deter- 
mined to rid their native land of foreign 
masters. Then the English governor 
gathered an army, and Wallace awaited 
him by the bridge near Stirling. 

OW THE PEASANTS RALLIED ROUND 
WALLACE AND DROVE THE ENGLISH 
OUT 

So the English army began to march 
across the bridge, which was very 
narrow, thinking to set themselves in 
battle array and then crush the Scots, 
of whom most were but peasants. But 
while a part of the army was on one 
side of the river and a part on the other, 
Wallace set upon them suddenly, putting 
them utterly to rout ; and the fame of 
his exploit stirred up many more of the 
Scots to join Wallace, and the English 
were driven out. 

But thereafter Edward, who had been 
abroad, went back to England, and 
mee | into Scotland with a strong 
army; “having many mail-clad_horse- 
men and archers; and the Scots lords 
still held aloof from Wallace, not willing 
to be led by a captain who was not of 
noble birth. Nevertheless, Wallace gave 
battle to King Edward at Falkirk, 
having his men all on foot and armed 
with long spears; and he and his men 


fought so stoutly that the horsemen 4 
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These two pictures bring home to us the great wonder of the story of Joan of Arc. A simple peasant maid, 
she put on her armor to deliver her country, and in the bottom picture we may fancy her at rest after a 
great fight. The large picture shows her in the supreme moment of her life, when she took her place 
by the throne ot the King ot France, who was able, because of her victories, to be crowned in peace. 
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could in no wise break through their 
line, till Edward bade his. archers send 
a storm of arrows among them. Then, 
great gaps being made in the ranks of 
the Scots, the English charged through, 
and routed them. 

But, even after this, Wallace, having 
escaped, went on fighting against the 
English; till one day a false knight 
betrayed him into the hands of English 
soldiers, and he was taken a prisoner 
to England. 

“T.TOW WALLACE DIED FOR SCOTLAND, AND 
JOAN OF ARC ROSE IN FRANCE 

King Edward, instead of treating 
Wallace as an honorable and valiant 
foe, declared that he was a base rebel, 
and put him to a shameful death. Yet 
the Scottish people were no more willing 
than before to yield to the English, 
and how they found a leader in Robert 
Bruce, who drove the English out and 
made Scotland’ a free land once more, 
is told in the story of the Kings of 
Scotland in the BOOK OF MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

It was more than a hundred years 
after this that the greatest of England’s 
soldier-kings, Henry V., conquered half 
of France, dying before he could accom- 
plish more; and after his death his 
brother, the Duke of Bedford, strove 
to complete what Henry had begun. 
The staying of the English conquest 
is one of the most wonderful stories in 
history, seeing that it was not the work 
of a warrior practised in arms, but of 
a simple peasant maiden, who is called 
Joan of Arc. To her, while but a young 
girl dwelling in her native village, there 
came voices and visions, bidding her to 
arise and save France. 

HE BRAVE AND STAINLESS MAID WHO 
LED THE FRENCH TO VICTORY 

After a time she became so very sure 
that this was, indeed, no silly fancy, 
but the very bidding of God, that she 
began to persuade those about her to 
believe it. She went to the place where 
the King of France was, and though 
men mocked at her at first, yet soon they 
were convinced by her purity and her 
earnestness that she had, indeed, been 
raised up by God to deliver the land; 
and the King sent her, clad in white 
armor, at the head of a troop of horse- 
men, to the town of Orleans, which 
the English were besieging. She drove 
them from the walls. The rude soldiery, 
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with that selfless and stainless maid 
for their captain, learned to feel shame 
for all foul speech and foul thought, 
and followed her as a leader sent from 
heaven. Wherever she went, it seemed 
that the enemy must be stattered before 
her, till the English deemed that she 
must be a witch, though others held her 
to beasaint. By her victories she gave 
the French new heart and hope. 

Yet at last she was taken prisoner 
through treachery, because, being 
pursued by the enemy after -a battle, 
some Frenchmen shut the gates of the 
fortress into which she should have 
escaped. Joan was thereupon brought 
to trial, as being a witch and a heretic, 
and was condemned by her judges, who 
were French, but was given over to the 
English to be punished. And we have 
to write with sorrow to-day that they 
burned her alive in the market-place 
at Rouen, in Normandy. But this is 
certain, that from that day the English 
seemed to feel that the hand of God 
was against them, and they were no 
more successful in that war, but were 
presently driven out of all the land 
that Henry V. had won. As for Joan 
of Arc, who is called also the Maid of 
Orleans, she, though she died a death 
so cruel, lives for all time as a great 
example of stainless heroism. 

OW WILLIAM TELL SHOT AT THE APPLE 
ON HIS LITTLE BOY’S HEAD 

There are no people who love liberty 
more dearly than those who dwell among 
the mountains or by the sea. There 
are two small nations in Europe which 
were once under the yoke of a foreign 
oppressor, and’ each of which found 
heroic leaders to win their freedom. 
One is a nation of mountaineers, and 
the other a sea-going folk. 

The first of them 
which once was subject to the Austrian 
archduke, who was sometimes emperor 
as well. Switzerland is divided into dis- 
tricts which are called Cantons; and an 
officerappointed by the archduke used to 
rule them, and to rule very harshly. 

Tradition relates that there was a 
skilful archer named William Tell, who 
would not obey an order that all men 
were to take off their hats to the arch- 
duke’s hat, which was a kind of crown. 
So he was taken, with his little son, and 
an apple was set on his son’s head, and 
Tell was bidden to shoot at the apple ; 
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he French army to so many triumphs that the English declared she was a witch, 
though others held her to be a saint. After a battle, some Frenchmen closed a fortress into which Joan of 
Arc should have escaped, and by this act of treachery the Maid was taken prisoner. She was tried and 
condemned, and it is with sorrow we have to write that the English burned her alive in the market-place at 
Rouen. Though she died by a death so cruel, she lives for all time as a great example of stainless heroism. 
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and he did so, piercing it through. But 

afterwards he caught the archduke’s 

officer in an ambush, and slew him, as 

we read in the full story of William Tell 

that appears in our story pages. 

H™ ARNOLD VON WINKELRIED GAVE 
UP HIS LIFE FOR HIS COUNTRY 

After that the Swiss banded together, 
and would not obey the Austrians any 
more. But Switzerland really won its 
freedom at the battle of Sempach, 
where another great hero of the Swiss 
people gave his life for his country. 
A great host of Austrians came against 
the Swiss: and they were clad in stout 
armor with long spears and swords ; 
but the Swiss were not protected by 
heavy mail. When the Swiss rushed 
upon them, they could not break through, 
but were thrust down and cut to pieces. 
Then Arnold von. Winkelried bade 
the Swiss draw together in the shape of 
a wedge or triangle, and follow him ; 
and he ran upon the Austrians, stretch- 
ing out his arms and dragging the spears 
together, so that all the points, as far 
as he could reach, were drawn together 
and pierced his own body, so that he 
fell and died. But in this way he made 
a, space where there were no spear- 
points, and there the wedge of Swiss 
drove in, and so fought hand to hand 
with the Austrians and put them utterly 
to rout. After that the Austrians saw 
that it would be no use to try to force 
their rule upon the Swiss. 

Another race of mountaineers found 
a heroic leader who won them freedom 
for a time. The Turks, who were 
followers of the religion of Mahomet, 
began to make conquest of lands in 
Europe just a little more than five 
hundred years ago. 

OW GEORGE CASTRIOT HELD THE TURKS 
AT BAY FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 

On the western side of what after- 
wards became the Turkish Empire, 
there is a mountainous land called 
Albania. Here the conquering Turks 
made their way, and forced the lords 
of the land to submit to them; and 
they carried away the young son of 
one great lord, and brought him up in 
the faith of Mahomet. 

The , young man, who was_ called 
George Castriot, fought in the Turkish 
armies, and became skilled in war. 
Yet he had no wish to serve the Turks, 
though he bided his own time, and when 


he was nearly forty years old he, with 
a band of Albanian followers, suddenly 
left the Turkish army and seized 2 
fortress called Croya. Having done this, 
he declared himself a Christian, and 
called upon the Albanians to rise and 
wage war upon the Turks. 

The Albanians drove out the Turks, 
and took him for their leader, and because 
he showed himself so great a_ soldier 
his Turkish name Scanderbeg has _be- 
come illustrious forever. For though 
the Turks sent mighty armies against 
him, and were very great warriors, yet 
he overthrew them in battle many times, 
though they might have four or five 
times as many men as he. For twenty- 
five years he held the Turks at bay, so 
that they feared his name greatly ; but 
after he died, the Albanians, lacking a 
leader, and getting no aid from other 
nations, were overcome by the Turks, 
and lost the freedom which Scanderbeg 
had won for them. 

The Albanians were always restless 
under Turkish rule and caused the con- 
querors much trouble. Finally they 
joined the other Balkan people in Ig12 
and again won their independence. 

NDREAS HOFER, THE BRAVE INNKEEPER 

WHO FOUGHT NAPOLEON 

Among the dominions of the Austrian 
emperor is a land called Tyrol, which 
borders upon Switzerland, and Napoleon 
caused the Austrian emperor to give 
Tyrol to the King of Bavaria, who was 
always ready to do his bidding. But 
when the Austrians went to war again 
with Napoleon, the Tyrolese rose up 
under Andreas Hofer, who was an 
innkeeper, and drove the French and 
the Bavarians out of Tyrol, though 
they themselves were only peasants. 
For a short time Hofer was made their 
ruler, as a loyal subject of the Austrian 
emperor, though he would not obey 
the Bavarian king and the Emperor of 
the French. 

But the French armies defeated the 
Austrian armies, and the Tyrolese could 
not openly resist the power of Napoleon 
unaided. And then, though the brave 
Hofer hid among the mountains, a 
traitor was found who showed the 
French where he was. He, being taken 
prisoner, was tried like William Wallace 
and Joan of Arc, and was condemned and 
shot as a rebel. Yet the stand that 
Hofer made helped to give heart to the 
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lwo MEN WHO DIED FOR THEIR COUNTR 


When Edward I. was trying to conquer Scotland there appeared a young man named William Wallace, who, 
when some English soldiers tried to rob him, turned on them and slew them. The English set a price on 
his head, and Wallace fled to the hills, gathered an army round him, and scattered the English soldiers 
at Stirling. Although the great lords of Scotland held aloof from him, as he was but a plain man, 
Wallace went on conquering, until a false knight betrayed him and King Edward put him to death. 
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When the Swiss were fighting against the Austrians, who would have taken away their freedom, there arose 
among the Swiss a hero, Arnold von Winkelried. The Austrians were ranged like a wall, in stout armor 
and with long spears, so that the Swiss could not break through them ; but Winkelried bade the Swiss draw 
together in the shape of a triangle and followhim. Heran upon the Austrians, stretching out his arms, and 
dragging the spears together so that all the points he could reach pierced his body. He died, but he made 
a way through the Austrian ranks, and there the Swiss drove in and fought until the enemy was routed. 


other nations of Europe to rise against 
the rule of Napoleon, and so in due 
time Napoleon was overthrown, and the 
Tyrol was restored to its old freedom, 
for which Hofer had fought and died. 

The sea-going people which won its 
liberty was the little state of Holland, 
where there are no mountains at all. 
In the days when good Queen Bess ruled 
in England, Holland and Belgium were 
ruled by King Philip of Spain, who 
tried to take away their freedom’ and to 
force them to give up the Protestant 
religion. He sent a merciless governor, 
the Duke of Alva, to Holland with 
great armies, and the Protestants suffered 
great persecution. The Prince of Orange, 
called William the Silent, one of the 
nobles of Holland, formed a league to 
drive out the Spaniards; and though 
the Roman Catholic part of Holland 
would not join him, he led the Protestants 
so that they utterly refused obedience 
to Philip. 

OW WILLIAM THE SILENT WAS PUT TO 
DEATH BY A SPANISH PLOT 

Yet, if the Dutchmen had been a 
little less sturdy, and William a little 
less resolute, they must have been 
crushed. They got some help from 
Queen Elizabeth, and a little from the 
French; but they owed far more to 
the skill and persistence of William 
than to anything else. Therefore Philip 
encouraged men, some of whom were 
merely scoundrels, though others were 
honest bigots who thought it right to 
kill by any means the man who fought 
so stoutly against the power of the 
Church’ of Rome, to murder William, 
and William, too, died for his country’s 
freedom. After this the courage of the 
Dutchmen did not fail, but they went 
on fighting, and at last the power of 
Spain was broken, for there came open 
war between Spain and England, and 
England won, so that the Spaniards 
gave up trying to subdue the Dutch, 
and Holland became free. 

Two other of our heroes lived not 
very long ago, for your fathers and 
mothers were born before either of 


day is one of the great nations of Europe, 
and one of the men who helped most 
to make her so was Garibaldi. When 
he was born, Italy was made up of 
several states, some of which were 
subject to Austria, while the northern 
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part was ruled by the King of Naples, 
who was not an Italian. 
Now, there were many people in Italy 
who wished to be free from foreign 
rulers, and there were some who dreamed 
that all Italy. might become a free and 
united nation. 
ARIBALDI, THE FISHERMAN’S SON WHO 
MADE ITALY A NATION 
So while Garibaldi was still a very 
young man, though he was already 
a skilful sailor, being a fisherman’s son, 
he joined in a revolt against the rule 
of the Austrians. This was easily 
crushed, however, so that he had to flee 
There he took part 
in the wars which were going on, because 
the land was very unsettled, and he 
became famous as a leader, whose men 
were always ready to follow him to the 
death. 
But after a time he returned to Italy, 
and joined in a fresh revolt, gathering 


‘men who were ready to fight, because , 
‘Garibaldi filled them with his own great 


love of their cause. Yet they were still 
not’ strong enough to overthrow the 
Austrian rule, and again he had to go 
away to the United States. Yet again 
he returned, and once more the men 
of North Italy arose. This time they 
were victorious, and before long all 
Italy became one nation. And this was 
certainly in great part because of the 
power that Garibaldi had of filling those 
about him ‘with his own courage and 
enthusiasm, “even when their cause 
seemed hopeléss. 
: Eades KOSSUTH, WHO FOUGHT FOR THE 
FREEDOM OF HUNGARY 

Last of all comes Louis Kossuth, who 
set himself to win freedom for Hungary 
from the rule of Austria, at the time 
when the Italians were seeking their 
own liberty. He was not a soldier, but 
a writer and orator, and a statesman ; 
but the Hungarians made him their 
leader. They were defeated at the 
time, and Kossuth had to flee from the 
country; but later. the Hungarians 
agreed to own the Emperor of Austria 
as their king if they could have certain 
rights of goVerning themselves; and 
this they owed, in the first place, to 
Kossuth. But Kossuth himself was not 
content with this. He would not own 
allegiance to Austria, and he died some 
years later, not in Hungary, but in Italy. 


THE NEXT STORIES OF MEN AND WOMEN BEGIN ON PAGE 207. 


Napoleon caused the Austrian emperor to give one of his mountain lands, called Tyrol, to the King of 
Bavaria. The people rose against this, and Andreas Hofer, an innkeeper, led the Tyrolese peasants 
against the French and the Bavarians. The peasants could not drive back the army of Napoleon, and 
Hofer hid among the mountains, where a traitor gave him up to the French. He was shot dead. But the 
stand he had made gave heart to other nations, so that they rose against Napoleon and overthrew him. 
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Italy is one of the nations of Europe to-day, but formerly Italy was made up of little states, under different 
rulers. The people revolted, and among them rose a fisherman’s son, Joseph Garibaldi, who led them until all 
Italy became a nation, under King Victor Emmanuel, who is here greeting Garibaldi. Garibaldi is on the right. 
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YGOLDEN DEEDSS 


The town of Brescia, where Bayard died in defending a castle against the Spaniards. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW NO FEAR 


OWARDS the 
end of the fif- 
teenth century there 
was a pretty sight to be seen 
one day before an old and noble 
castle in France, the Castle + Piquey f°? Piquey }..) Spur 
Bayard. The old Lord Bayard, meee again!’ cried the King, clap- 
who had. been wounded in ° ping his hands. And all the 


9 made his appearance 
sitting so beautifully 
and making his horse 
, obey so easily that it was a 
“* pleasure to watch. 


battle, stood leaning on his two Court cried, ‘ Piquey! Piquey!” 
sticks, with his beautiful wife at his So Pierre went cantering round the 


side. He was surrounded by a field again, and everybody shouted 
great court of attendants. The eyes their praise of the boy’s horseman- 
of the old warrior shone with affec- ship. 
tion and admiration. All the at- We must hurry over all the brave 
tendants were clapping their hands. _ things done by this fearless boy, for 
And the cause of their delight was_ they would fill many volumes; and 
a boy, fourteen years of age, who, look upon another scene, when Pierre 
dressed in silk and velvet, and with isaman. Heis tall, straight, bright- 
a feather in his cap, was making his eyed, and gracious. He has over- 
little horse perform. thrown the bravest knights ; he has 
The wounded and crippled lord won the highest honors on the most 
could not train his son for knight- desperate battlefields ; his name has 
hood ; so the little horse had been become a wonder to all mankind. 
bought, the gorgeous dress had been He is called “the knight without 
made, and Pierre was going forth fear and without reproach.”’ Every- 
to learn the business of a soldier body has heard of him; everybody 
at the Court of the Duke of Savoy. knows how dauntless is his courage, 
In this service. the boy distin- how generous he is to fallen foes, how 
guished himself by his courage and_ chivalrous to women, how brave a 
skill, and gained the affection of knight, how noble a Christian. 
everybody by his simple and gener- And now this is the scene. A great 
ous disposition. battle has been fought, and the new 
One day the Duke wanted to send King of France, a mere boy, is riding 
a magnificent gift to the King of out of his first fight, flushed with the 
France, and it occurred to him that prideof victory. One thing hedesires: 
he should send this brave page. to be knighted. This great King 
So it came about that the French longs to be created a brave knight. 
King was one day in the midst of his But whocandoit? Is not he himself 
Court when Pierre, on his little horse, the Power who creates knights ? . 


~ 


Well, that evening, before the King’s 
tent, a wondrous sight was seen. The 
bravest soldiers of France made a great 
square before the tent, flags were flying, 
and the heralds blew their trumpets. 
Those who were to receive honor at 
the King’s hands gathered in front, full 
of excitement. Everybody was waiting 
with pleasure for the ceremony. Then 
from his tent came the King. He walked 
to where Bayard stood, knelt on the grass 
before him, and Bayard. laying a sword 


upon the King’s shoulder, created Francis 
I. a knight. The King had chosen the 
bravest and most courteous knight to 
raise him to the honor of knighthood. 
One of the great exploits of this 
splendid Bayard was to defend a castle 
at Brescia against an overwhelming 
body of troops. When the Queen of 
those troops asked her general angrily 
how it was he could not take, with ail 
his men and guns, “a crazy pigeon- 
house,” the general answered, “ Be- 
cause, madam, there was an eagle in it.’”’ 


THE DEATH OF BAYARD, AFTER HOLDING THE SPANISH IN CHECK WITH A HANDFUL OF MEN 


That was Bayard’s character in war ; 
an eagle. He feared to meet no foe. 
He rode like a whirlwind to succor 
the weak. He crushed the power of 


tyrants. But in peace he was gentle. 
In ‘war, an eagle >. “migepeace, 2 
dove. 


Bayard met his death, which was 
worthy of his whole life, while with a 
handful of men he was holding back the 
Spaniards from pursuing the French 


Army, which was retreating from a 


a 


difficult position. During the fight he 
was struck by a ball. His sorrowing 
companions lifted him from his horse, 
and propping him against a tree tried 
to aid him. But, feeling that he was 
mortally wounded, he raised the cross 
of his sword-hilt to his lips and breathed 
a prayer. Then he bade his followers 
turn his face to the foe, and, leaving him 
there, themselves ride on to safety. We 
need not say that his friends refused to 
leave him to die alone, but stayed be- 
side him until he breathed his last. 
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“COME, cheer up, Dannie, old chap.” 
Little Mackie seated himself 
upon the side of his comrade’s cot and 
laying down his crutches, anxiously 
viewed the tousled head buried face 
downwards in the pillow. ‘Of course 
it’s hard luck that you have to stay in 
bed all the time when we other chaps 
can go hopping round, chipper as you 
please.” Mackie glanced at his crutches 
radiantly. ‘But then you know,” he 
continued, “the doctor said you could 
sit up by and by. Then you and me’ll 
go ‘into partnership.” A pale cheek 
emerged partially from the pillow. ‘“ I'll 
be a bootblack on the Square; we’ll be 
partners and go halvers in the profits.” 

“ But what can I do?” came a small 
voice with awakening signs of interest. 

““Oh, you'll be lots better by that 
time and you can sit in a wheel-chair 
behind a little stand and sell candy.” 

“ That’ll be nice,” Dannie sighed, 
contentedly. 3 

“Of course,. it’ll be nice,” returned 
Mackie confidently, ‘“‘and don’t forget, 
we'll be partners.” 

That night when the lights had been 
turned down and the two little fellows 
lay side by side in the small white cots 
in the hospital ward, a great noise and 
scurrying through the halls was heard 
suddenly. Several of the children sat 
up excitedly and inquired what was the 
matter; but their nurse told them it 
was nothing. 

Little Mackie lay back on his pillow 
and listened attentively to the queer 
noises in the halls. 

“ Hey, Dannie, partner,” he ventured 
at last in a whisper. ‘“ Nurse says 
there’s no danger, but if there is, don’t 
you be scared. I'll look after you.” 

Suddenly the noise grew louder, and 
a wild cry rang through the corridors of 
“ Fire! fire!’ Then three firemen rushed 
into the ward and caught up the nurse 
and as many children as they could 
carry under their arms, and disappeared. 

Mackie and Dannie were left alone 
in the ward. They could hear the 
snapping and crackling of the flames 
and presently the smoke came pouring 
in through the door in great puffs. It 
made their eyes water and throats tingle, 
and though both were brave little fellows, 
their hearts began to beat very quickly. 


‘“Mackie!”’ cried Dannie, excitedly 
struggling tositup. “ Run! Run! Don’t 
wait for me! They mayn’t come back!” 

Mackie climbed out of his cot and 
hobbled over to his chum’s bed. 

“Quick, Dannie,” he whispered 
hoarsely. “Put your arms around my 
neck. Now hold on tight. That’s right. 
Now we'll go.” 

Tap! Tap! . Tap! through the 
smothering smoke the brave little fellow 
made his way, Dannie hanging to him, 
his arms tightly clasped about his neck. 

Meanwhile, outside the hospital, an 
excited crowd watched the firemen carry 
out the children. , 

“Are they all out?” anxiously in- 
quired one of the managers of the 
hospital, who had rushed to the scene. . 

“No, not all,” the man half gasped. 
“There were two little chaps in the 
lower ward—but I am afraid the flames 
have cut them off.” 

“We must save them!” said the man- 
ager. ‘‘Can’t something be done? ” 

As the fireman started back to the 
flame-wrapped building, word spread 
through the crowd that there were still 
two children in the building, and a wild, 
hysterical wail went up, as tongues of 
fire began to shoot out of the windows. 

‘“‘ God save the poor mites,” a woman 
sobbed, ‘‘ God save them!” 

And He did, for through the con- 
fusion of noises came the sound of two 
crutches tap-tapping on the marble floor. 
Then Mackie staggered out of the door- 
way with little Dannie still hanging 
about his neck. Amid the shouts of 
the multitude, the two were borne to 
a place of safety, but Mackie had 
fainted. When he opened his eyes, kind 
faces were bending over him. 


“Where’s Dannie?” he _ whispered 
hoarsely. 
“Quite safe,” they reassured him, 
gently. 


Mackie turned over in his bed with a 
little sigh of deep content. ‘“‘ Me and 
Dannie are—part—ners,” he whispered 
sleepily as he cuddled down between 
the cool sheets. Hours later he awoke to 
find his partner in the next bed. 

“Say, Mackie,” he’ cried, “the: fire 
whispered something—it was peanuts, I 
think!” 


THE NEXT GOLDEN DEEDS ARE ON PAGE 257. 
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The sun is like a great furnace of heat and light in the centre of our part of the universe. Around him 
travel for ever a wonderful family of worlds, which we call planets. They all go round the sun in the same 
way, but some are so far away that it takes them many years to go round him. The earth goes round 
the sun once in a year, but Neptune, the most distant planet, goes round only six times in 1,000 years. The 
picture at the right shows the size of the planets compared with one another, and their distance from the sun. 
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The Story of 
THE EARTH. 


WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


WE know the earth spins through space like a ball, spinning round once in a 
| day, and traveling round the sun once in a year. But the earth was not 
always a great ball. Once it was a great cloud, made of the stuff of which the earth 
is made, and of which our bodies are made. The cloud was moving, spinning 
round until it came together, shrinking into the shape of a globe, and at last be- 
coming solid. Spinning in space at the same time were other great clouds. We 
call them planets, which means wanderers, because they wander through the sky. 
They are the sun’s family. One is so near to the sun that it goes round it in 88 
days ; one is so far away that it has only been round the sun 12 times since Jesus 
Christ was born. All round these planets are other worlds called moons, and 
_ millions of strange and wonderful things which go through the universe spinning. 
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up the story (GEg eo 
the earth from the =) 
beginning. As we know that‘; 
the earth is not in the middle § 
of the world, but that it goes ' 
round the sun, we must be “Sg 
very sure to find out all that we can 
as to what the sun is, and why it 
makes the earth go round it. We 
could not live without the sun, 
and we cannot know too much 
about it. Where, then, have the 
sun and the earth come from, and 
what were they like at first ? 

We have seen that, as the earth 
spins round itself, it moves round the 
sun, and so we know that, so to 
speak, the sun-is a neighbor of ours. 
Now we must find out whether we 
have any other near neighbors, and 
we find that we have. There is, for 
instance, the wonderful moon, the 
story of which is part of the story 
of the earth. But also we see in the 
sky a number of bright objects that 
look like stars, but which, for several 
reasons, we know are different from 
the stars, that we also see when we 
look upwards. These bright objects 
are not stars because, for one thing, 
they move about the sky, while the 
real stars seem to be fixed, and for 
ages past have been called the “ fixed 
stars.’’ Since they are always seen to 
be moving, the men of long ago 
called them the wanderers; but, of 
course, those men did not speak 
English, but Greek, and we now 
use the Greek word when we speak 
of them. They are called planets, 
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THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY 


8 eo hich just means 
— iors wanderers. 
Now, of course, 


when we talk of wandering we 
think of a movement that is 
haphazard and does not quite 
know where it is going. That 
is not true of the planets, even 
though we call them wanderers. 
We know now that these planets all 
move round the sun just as the earth 
moves round the sun, and in just as 
orderly away. That is why we may 
talk of the sun and his family. We 
must think of the sun as a great light 
and furnace in the centre of our part 
of the great world. 

Around him travel, from one 
year’s end to another, a wonderful 
family of planets. One of these is 
the earth. She is not. the biggest, 
nor the smallest, nor the nearest to 
the sun, nor the furthest from it. 
They all go round the sun in the 
same direction—they go the same 
way; but, of course, if a planet 
is further away from the sun than 
the earth is, it will have much 
further to go before it can get right 
round the sun and come back again 
to the same place. This takes it 
a very much longer time, and so 
“from one year’s end to another ”’ 
would mean something very different 
on that planet from what it means 
to us. Our earth may go round 


the sun more than a hundred times 
whilst one of these other planets 
that is much further away from the 
sun goes round only once. 

But all that does not matter at 
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present. The great fact is that our earth, 
which is so important for us, is really 
just one of several planets that go round 
the sun. It is our sun and their sun. 
Now, the Latin word for the sun is Sol, 
and so this great system, made up of Sol— 
the sun—and all his planets is called the 
solar system. Plainly, then, we shall not 
be able to tell the story of the earth unless 
we know the story of the solar system, for 
the earth is part of the solar system. 
HE TIME WHEN THERE WAS NEITHER 
EARTH NOR SUN 

You will remember that men used to 
think that the earth was flat and still, 
with the sky above it, and the fiery 
under-world below it? How different 
that is from what we know now—that 
the earth is a ball; one of a number of 
balls that are always flying round the sun ! 

Now at last we can begin at the be- 
ginning of the story of the earth. We 
must go back to a time when there was 
no earth at all, when there was no sun 
at all, and no planets at all. 

There was only, in those far-away 
times—we cannot say those far-away 
days, for there could be no. days when 
there was no sun or earth—there was only 
in those far-away times a great cloud of 
stuff, so much bigger than any cloud you 
ever saw, so much bigger than anything 
we know, that not even the wisest of 
wise men can really make a picture in 
his mind of how big that cloud must have 
been. There it was, however. Enor- 
mous though it was, it was only a cloud. 
If we could have been there to see it we 
should not have found much to say of it, 
except simply that it was there and that 
it was very big. All parts of it were like 
all other parts. It was just a cloud, and 
if you had tried to draw a map of it you 
could only have drawn its edge all round, 
for there was nothing else to draw in it. 
TE STUFF OF WHICH WE ARE MADE 

WAS IN THE GREAT CLOUD 

Some people think that it must have 
_ been a very bright and even a very hot 
cloud, giving out, light and heat from 
itself ; but most people think that this 
was not so, and that at first, at any rate, 
this cloud was not bright or hot, but 
perhaps very cold. 

Now, I suppose, you guess what is 
coming. That great cloud was made of 
the stuff which now makes up the sun 
and the planets, including our own earth, 
and even the stuff of which your body is 
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now made, and the stuff which is before 
you and which you call paper. All the 
stuff, or matter, as it is called, that now 
goes to make the solar system—the sun 
and his family—was there in that great 
cloud. There was no system, however. 
The cloud had no particular shape, and 
one part of it was just like another. 

There was only this to be said—if we, 
and not merely the stuff of which our 
bodies are made, had been there to say 
it—and that is that all the little bits of 
which the cloud was made up were 
moving. They were probably rushing 
about in a very rough-and-tumble sort 
of way. Nothing could have been less 
like a system of any kind. This all 
happened so long ago that we simply 
cannot think how long ago it was, any 
more than we can really think how big 
the cloud was. But, as the ages went on, 
all the little bits of stuff that made up 
the cloud found themselves moving, not 
like a jumble, but in a more orderly way. 
Indeed, so orderly was their movement, 
after a long time, that the whole great 
shapeless cloud slowly began to twist or 
spin on itself. 

HEN THE SPINNING OF THE EARTH 
BEGAN 

Now, that reminds you of the earth 
spinning on itself, and so it should, for 
the slow spinning of this great cloud was 
the beginning of the spinning that makes 
our night and day. The stuff that makes 
the earth was set spinning in that cloud, 
and it has been spinning ever since; it 
is spinning now, and in the same direction 
as when. it first began. But there was 
no earth yet, nor sun, nor solar system ; 
there was merely this spinning cloud. 

As time went on it began to shrink. 
This we can be quite sure of, for we know 
that every speck of stuff in the whole 
world tries to attract every other speck 
of stuff in the world. That is why a ball 
falls to the earth when you let it go, 
as we shall see later. Now, if in this 
enormous cloud all the little parts were 
pulling upon each other, of course it 
would shrink, for those on the outside 
would have all the others pulling them 
inwards and none pulling them outwards. 

We have made up our minds to try to 
find out where the sun and the earth 
come from, and what they were like at 
first. But before we do that we must 
look for a little while at what we may 
call the brothers and sisters of the earth 
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THE FIRE THAT FLIES THROUGH SPACE 


We may often see lights like these shoot'across the sky in November, and this is why we call them shooting 
stars, but they are not stars. They are very little things, no larger than base-balls, which the earth has 
caught as she flies through space, and sends spinning through the air so fast that they are made hot 
and bright by their flight. Once a comet, a star with a tail of fire, disappeared, and in its place are now 
many of these flying lights, which we call ‘‘ meteorites,” after a Greek word meaning something raised 
high above the ground. The missing comet has broken into pieces which have become meteorites. We 
see them best in November because then the earth is in the path taken by many of these little wanderers. 
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—heavenly bodies that began as the 
earth began, and that depend upon the 
sun in the same way. These heavenly 
bodies, together with the sun and the 
earth, make up a little family which is 
complete in itself, and is, in a way, 1n- 
dependent of the rest of the universe. 
This little family, since its centre is the 
sun, the Latin name for which is Sol, is 
known as the solar system. What, then, 
are the other bodies, not unlike the earth, 
that go to make up the family of the 
sun ? | 

Ages and ages ago, men who watched 


the face of the yowTHE EARTH HAS SHRUNK INTO ITSELF 


heavens found that 
amongst the stars 
there were some few 
which behaved quite 
differently from the 
rest. All the heavenly 
bodies, of course, 
seem to rise in the 
east and set in the 
west ; but that, as we 
have seen, is simply 
because the earth, 
from which we _ be- 
hold them, is twist- 
ing round the other 
way. Apart from that 
movement, which is 
only apparent and 
not a real movement, 
men found that all 
the heavenly bodies 
except a very few 
were fixed in their 
positions. If we take, 
for instance, the stars 
that make up what 
the ancients called 
the “‘ Great Bear ’’— 
part of which we often call the “ Dipper ” 
—we find that, year after year, they are 
always found in the same position. The 
brightest of the stars had their place in 
the heavens noted thousands of years ago, 
and, so far as we can tell without very 
careful study, they occupy just the same 
places now. We have lately learnt that 
really they are moving, but they are so 
far away that, to the ordinary eye, no- 
thing can be noticed even in the course of 
many years. These stars, then—that is 
to say, all the stars except a very few— 
were called fixed stars. 

On the other hand, one or two bright 
stars could be seen, including even the 


globe, 


The earth was once a cloud moving in space, 
made of the stuff of which the earth is made, 
and as it spun round, the great cloud began 
to twist or spin on itself. 
as in the top of this picture, 
shrank until it became the solid earth on which 
we live, represented by the dot in the picture. 


brightest of all the stars, that were quite 
different in the way they behaved. They 
were not fixed, but moving, and their 
movement could be seen quite easily 
from day to day or week to week. In 
one month you might see one of these 
very bright stars seeming to lie right in- 
side the “‘ Great Bear ”’ or the “‘ Dipper,”’ 
but in another month it would not be 
there at all. Therefore, a special name 
was given to these stars which moved 
or wandered about the heavens, and 
which were, therefore, so very different 
from the fixed stars. They were called 
planets, which is 
simply the Greek 
word meaning “‘ wan- 
derers.” Amongst 
them was, for in- 
stance, the morning 
star, or Venus, which 
outshines all the fixed 
stars; another was 
Jupiter; and an- 
other, because of its 
reddish color, was 
named after Mars, the 
god of war. 

It was a very diffi- 
cult matter for the 
old students of the 
heavens to explain 
the movements of 
these planets, or 
wanderers, and all 
sorts of curious ideas 
were suggested, but 
none of them quite 
met the case. The 
truth was, of course, 
that the old students 
were without the key 
to the whole diffi- 
culty. We know now that these planets 
are quite different in every way from the 
fixed stars, and that from age to age they 
go on circling round the sun just as the 
earth does. The planets are not stars at 
all ; compared with the fixed stars they are 
much smaller than a pin’s head compared 
with the dome of the national Capitol. 
They are so bright simply because they 
are sonearus. All of them put together 
and added to one of the fixed stars would 
make no difference that could be noticed 
at all. More than that, they do not even 
shine by light of their own, but only by 
the light of the sun, which strikes upon 
them, and then is thrown back to us 
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upon the earth, just as a ball is thrown 
back from a wall. Those planets owe 
all their light to the sun, and if we were 
upon one of them we should see the earth 
shining in the sky very brightly and 
behaving like a planet. Indeed, the 
earth is one of the planets, and shines by 
sunlight just as they do. 


Not only so, but the HOW ae MOON GOES ROUND THE SUN 


earth is, in addition, 
one of the smallest of 
them. 

All the planets, then, 
including the earth, 
circle round the sun and 
make up the family 
which we call the solar 
system. This solar sys- #aRe 
tem is very much alone #iies 
in the great world. The ; 
very nearest of the fixed 
stars is so far away that 
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see it has actually taken 
three years to reach us, 
and light travels so fast 
that it would go eight 
times round the entire 
earth in a second: One of the most 
wonderful things that we have found out 
lately is that the solar system is so much 
alone in the world, so far from every- 
thing else. 

All these planets move round the sun, 
but some of them are much nearer to 
him than others are. Two of them, we 
know for cer- 
tain, are nearer 
the sun than 
the earth is. All 
the rest move J 
round the sun 
at distances 
greater than 
that of the 
earth. 

Now what 
about the moon, 
you will say. 
Well, there is no 
doubt at all that 
the moon goes 
round the earth 


The moon, 


round as 


- just as the earth goes round the sun. 


So, of course, the moon goes round the 
sun, too, only instead of going straight 
round as the earth does, it has to keep 
on circling round the earth all the way. 
The moon, then, is part of the solar 
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like the earth, goes round 
the sun, but instead of going straight 
the earth does, 
circles round the earth as shown here, 


THE TINY MOONS GALILEO SAW THROUGH HIS TELESCOPE 


Seven worlds besides ours are for ever circling round the sun, and 
round them circle many moons. i 
call’planets, have nine moons circling round them. Jupiter’s moons gave Galileo a 
were almost the first discoveries made through the telescope, and 
this picture shows the four moons which were first seen by Galileo. 
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system. Then we have to ask ourselves 
whether any of the other planets have 
moons, and the answer is that they have, 
so that all these moons must also be 
included in the solar system. 

It is not very long ago since the first 
of these moons were found. They were 
seen by the sreat 
Italian named Galileo, 
and were almost the first 
reward he had for in- 
venting the telescope— 
the tube with glasses in 
it through which men 
look at thesky. Galileo 
looked at the great 
planet called Jupiter, 
the biggest of all the 
planets, and there, with 
the help of his telescope, 
he saw what no one 
had ever seen till then 
—four tiny moons. As 
he watched them from 
night to night, he could 
see quite plainly that 
they were going round 
Jupiter, just as the 
moon goes round the earth. Sometimes 
one of them would disappear altogether 
because it had got behind Jupiter, and 
then it would turn up again on the 
other side from where it was last seen. 
These moons went round Jupiter at 
different distances from him, just as the 
planets go round the sun at different 
distances from 
him ; but they 
all went round 
in the same 
direction. 

The moons of 
Jupiter will al- 
ways be speci- 
ally interesting, 
not only be- 
cause they were 
the first to be 
found, but also 
because they 
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the moon 


Two of these worlds, which we 


good argument. 
3 He was trying 
to persuade people to believe that the 
earth and the other planets go round 
the sun, and it was of great assistance 
to him to be able to say that Jupiter, 
like the earth, had little moons that 
went round him on his way. 
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THE CLOUD OF WHICH THE EARTH IS MADE 
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The earth began, as far as we know, in a great shapeless cloud. All the matter of which the sun and his 
family of worlds are made was in this cloud, which moved tt rough space for millions of years 
broke away. The parts shrunk into themselves and became globes, , 


On 


, until parts 
like the earth and the moon opposite. 
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Peo tAnkd ht AND THE MOON IN SPACE 
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This shows what the earth and the moon are like to-day. As the cloud opposite broke into pieces, the 
separate parts began to shrink, and one part became the earth. Every speck of stuff in the world tries to 
draw every other speck of stuff in the world, and the stuff in the centre of the cloud drew to it the stuff on 
the outside of the cloud. Slowly the cloud grew smaller, shrinking until it became the solid earth, and part 
of it broke away and formed the moon. The moon should be much farther from the earth than is shown 
here ; to show them at their proper distance we could only have made them the size shown at the bottom. 
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Since that time moons have been dis- 
covered going round many of the other 
planets. So all these moons must be 
included in the sun’s family. The two 
planets that are nearest the sun have no 
moons; then comes the earth, which, 
as we know, has one moon. Some of the 
planets which go round the sun at a 
greater distance than the earth are better 
off. The wonderful planet called Saturn, 
for instance, has nine moons, and five 
more moons of Jupiter have been dis- 
covered since Galileo’s time, so that he 
is pretty well off with nine. The last 
three of these were only found in this 
century, and it is quite possible that 
there may be more. | 

HE WORLDS THAT FLY ROUND AND | 
ROUND THE SUN 

Now, I think, it will be useful for us 
to have a list of the planets that make 
up the solar system, and we shall name 
them in the order of their distance from 
the sun. Also we shall put opposite each 
planet three facts concerning it: first, 
its distance from the sun in miles; 
second, the time that it takes to. go 
round the sun; and third, the number 
of its moons. 


Names of Miles from Length of No of 
Planets. the Sun. its Year. Moons. 
Mercury 36,000,000 88 days 0 
Venus 67,000,000 224 days o 
Earth 93,000,000 365} days 1 
Mars , 142,000,000 686 days 2 
Jupiter 483,000,000 ‘12 years 9 
Saturn 886,000,000 29} years 9 
Uranus , 1,782,000,000 83 years 4 
Neptune , 2,792,000,000 165 years I 


If you look at the second column you 
will see that we have called it “ length 
of year.” Now, you understand . that 
what we mean by that is the length of 
time the planet takes to go right round 
the sun, and we measure that by the 
measures that we on the earth know best. 
So, when we say that the length of 
Neptune’s year is one hundred and sixty- 
five years, what we mean is simply that 
whilst Neptune goes round the sun 
once the earth has gone round him one 
hundred and sixty-five. times. If we 
had made a mark at the place where 
Neptune was in the year 1751, he would 
just have got back to it in 1916. That 
is a long year, is it not ? 

UNDREDS OF TINY PLANETS AND 
“STARS” WITH TAILS OF FIRE 


But even this is not the whole of the 


sun’s family, for we have lately found 
some very tiny little planets, far smaller 
than the moon, which go round the san 
between Mars and Jupiter. All of them 
put together—and they are numbered 
by hundreds—would not be nearly as 
large as the earth. At one time it used 
to be thought that all these tiny little 
bodies had been formed by the breaking 
up of some big planet; but nowadays 
men are very far from sure that this 
“ shattered planet ” ever existed. How- 
ever, all these little bodies have to be 
included amongst the sun’s_ family. 
They are all found, be it remembered, in 
one particular part of the solar system, 
and there is no doubt that if we could 
discover the history of any one of them, 
it would also be the history of all the 
others. 

Yet, again, the solar system includes 
a number of strange and wonderful 
objects which are utterly different from 
any of those we have described up to the 
present ; they are called comets, from 
the Greek word for hair, because when 
we can see them best they seem to have 
long, hairy tails streaming out across the 
sky behind them. These also travel 
round the sun, and therefore belong to 
his family; but they do so in a very 
curious way. None of the planets go 
round the sun in circles, but always in 
paths that are shaped like a circle 
that has been rather flattened in one 
direction. 


HE BRIGHT LIGHTS THAT SHOOT 
ACROSS THE SKY 


In the case of the comets, however, 
this flattening is very extreme, so that 
the path of a comet would be something 
like the picture on page I49. At one 
time in its history the comet is quite close 
to the sun, and just misses running into 
him. Then, after passing round the sun, 
it travels away from him, out and out, 
cutting across the paths of all the planets 
and passing millions of miles beyond even 
Neptune, and then at last it will turn on 
its course and come back again. But 
still it is one of the members of the sun’s 
family. 

Now, even this is not quite all. You 
must have heard of what are called shoot- 
ing stars, and on any clear night in 
November you will very likely see some 
and also at other times of the year. 
A flash of light seems to come from no- 


where, dart for a little distance across 
the sky, and then disappear. These, of 
course, are not stars at all, but quite 
small things, perhaps the size of a tennis- 
ball, which the earth has caught as she 
flies through space, and which, as they 
pass through the air, are made very hot 
and bright. What is left of ~ 
them may often reach the 
earth, and many of them are 
to be found in museums 
nowadays. It seems that 
throughout the solar system 
there are countless numbers 
of these small objects called 
meteors, from the Greek word 
meaning raised high, some, 
perhaps, no bigger than 
grains of sand, others as big 
as bullets, pebbles, cricket- 
balls, and sometimes a good 
deal larger. These meteors 
also circle round the sun and 
belong to his family. In 
November the earth is apt, 
in her path, to cut across the 
path taken by a very large 
number of these tiny wan- 
dering bodies, and that is 
why we most often see shooting stars in 
the month of November. 

A very interesting fact is that a famous 
comet, the path of which was well known, 
disappeared some time ago, and just in 
that same path we now know that there 
are a number of these small bodies like 
pebbles. There can be little doubt that 
they are the remains of the broken 
comet. 

Now we have completed the strange 
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POLE STAR & ‘‘ DIPPER” 


All stars move, but some so 
slowly that they are called 
Those forming the 
are fixed. 
picture will help you to find 
them in the sky. 
star is the bright Pole star. 


list of the different kinds of things that 
make up the solar system: Sol, the sun 
himself, in the centre, the planets round 
him, the moons of the planets going 
round them, the very small planets found 
between Mars and Jupiter, the comets, 
and a host of little things like pebbles. 
All these make up one great 
family ruled by the sun. 

So far as great astronomers 
have been able to find out 
up to the present, they 
practically all move in the 
same direction round the 
sun; they twirl or twist 
on themselves as the earth 
does, also in that same direc- 
tion ; their moons go round 
them in that same direction, 
and even the sun _ himself 
is twisting in the same direc- 
tion also. 

This solar system, of 
which, of course, from our 
point of view, the most 
important parts are the sun 
and the earth, is very much 
alone in the great world, 
as we have already men- 
tioned. But it does not stay in one 
place. We know that the sun—and with 
him all the planets and moons—is 
moving through space at a great rate 
of about twelve miles per second. 
Though the solar system is very much 
alone in space now, we have no reason 
to think that it was always so, or that 
it will always be so. 
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THE NEXT STORY OF THE EARTH IS ON PAGE 32I. 


THE LONG AND LONELY JOURNEY OF A COMET, WITH ITS TAIL MILLIONS OF MILES LONG 
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millions of miles into space, until it comes to the sun again. 


This picture shows the path of a comet round the sun. 
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At one time the comet comies quite close to the 
sun, and just misses running into it; then, passing round the sun, it travels far betvond all the planets, 


The dotted circle shows the path the earth 


takes round the sun, and it is when a comet comes close to the earth’s path that ‘we are able to see it. 
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" ACCEeSSlan INO? 
THE ANIMALS WE READ ABOUT 


~ T 
A Mees story tells us of the life of the Va abhaids Daa what *ttrappens’ ‘ine***"e see" 
those parts of the world where the lion and the tiger still roam about 
and animals are the enemies of man. Thbrt@Afe few dangerous wild- animals.e...-cesp 
in this country, but there are still parts of the wortd-wiere-the tion ts-kine™~ 
and where its roar is terrible in the forest. Slowly, however, man has con- 
quered the animal kingdom, and the great fight between animals and men 
ends always, and must end always, with the triumph of man. But we learn 
here that these animals are not useless in the world, for nothing ever created 
is quite useless, and the world could not spare even its wild animals. 


“ANIMALS THAT WORK FOR NATURE 
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HE best idea of Bee 
peace in the 
world is that which : 
we fancy we see when reading 
of the days to come, when the 
lion shall he down with the 


lion would quickly eat it. The lion 
seems, therefore, a cruel creature. 
But the lion is doing only what it 
was intended by Nature to do. 
Suppose there had been no lions, or 
tigers, or leopards, or other flesh- 
eating beasts in wild countries. 
There would have been all kinds 
of deer and cattle, sheep and goats, 
hares and rabbits, and other animals 
which live upon vegetable matter. 
There would have been nothing to 
keep their numbers in check. They 
would have multiplied to such an 
extent that the countries in which 
they lived could never have become 
the homes of men. 

Nature never meant that any class 
of animals should become too numer- 


lying near the Mediterranean Se 
lost their forests and vineyard 
through goats being allowed tg 
work havoc. The goats, having n 
enemies to keep down their numbers 
ate up everything they could. They 1 
gnawed the vines, they nibbled off 
the young shoots of trees; they ate 
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the bark of the big 
trees and so killed 
thei... “Dhey ce, 
stroyed all the green growth 
upon the mountain-sides, and 


unfavourable to the growth of green. 


things: "Where. there. are forests 
and green plains the air is never so 
hot and dry as where all is bare 
rock and sand. By destroying forests 
we ruin the climate. 

Had the “deer and cattle: and 
sheep and goats all been allowed 
to increase as the goats in the 
Mediterranean countries were, there 
would have been far _ greater 
damage. The end of it would have 
been that these animals would have 
died of starvation, for they would 
have changed the beautiful places 
in which they lived into dreary 
deserts, where nothing would have 
been able to grow. 

If the numbers a noms and Beers 


ous, because that brings trouble all=-end-—other—-savage——creatt 
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any check, the ould in.turn have 
become a eadl des he totdts all. But 


man has 
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lamb, and a child shall lead smiling plenty. By so doing - 
them. We know that, if a they caused the climate to « 
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home, the lion and the tiger have to 
leave. There is no need now for lions 
and tigers to keep down the number of 
other wild creatures that eat herbs, for 
man can do that himself. He does not 
want big animals which kill his cattle as 
freely as they kill the creatures of the 
forest. 


HEN THE LION CREEPS ABROAD IN 
THE NIGHT 

The story of the war between men and 
the savage beasts is as old as the history 
of men in the world; but victory always 
rests in the end with the man. To-day, 
in India, lions have become so scarce that 
nobody is allowed to hunt them; they 
are looked after and protected almost as 
deer are protected in this country. 

There are lions in other parts of Asia 
as well as India, but Africa is now the 
chief home of the lion. Where white 
men have been living for a long time it is 
not very often seen, but when men are 
making their way into new parts, there 
the lion is a terrible enemy to them. The 
deer flee away at the sight of man, and 
the lion, unless he follows the deer, must 
have cattle, or even men, or else he must 
starve. So he attacks the horses, and 
mules, and cattle which draw the white 
men’s wagons, and even kills and eats 
the men themselves. He comes out of 
his home at night, and, creeping very 
quietly up to his prey, springs with great 
force upon it, and kiHs it with his great 
Strong teeth and paws. He can carry 
away a young ox as easily as a cat can 
carry away a rat. The teeth of the lion 
are of huge size, and its jaws are as 
strong as a great steel-trap. How does 
it get the great power which enables it 
to kill a horse or an ox at a single blow? 


Sa THREE STRONGEST THINGS IN THE 
ANIMAL WORLD 

Let us fancy that we are looking at 
those terrible front paws with which it 
strikes the blow. The leg, or forearm, as 
it is called, measures 1g inches round, 
and is made up of the hardest of hard 
bone, with muscle and tendons as strong 
as the strongest wire. The foot measures 
8 inches across. When this foot strikes 
an animal the lion shoots out its terrible 
claws, which are hidden, when it walks 
inside the joints of the toes, These clawe 
are like great hooks made of yellow horn. 
They tear the flesh off an animal as we 
should strip the peel from an orange, 
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The force with which these claws are 
driven in is almost more than we can 
believe. We are told that the three 
strongest things in the animal world are 
these: (1). the blow from the tail of a 
whale, (2) the kick of a giraffe, and (3) 
the blow from a lion’s paw. The forearm 
of the lion is worked by great muscles 
at the shoulder, and the blow which it 
makes is really like the blow from a 
steam-hammer. No wonder that it can 
kill a man or a big animal with ease. 

The lion and the tiger are the largest 
of the cat family. They are really great 
fierce cats. Your pet kitten is simply a 
young lion or tiger on a tiny scale. 
Notice the kitten’s claws: they are 
made in the same way as the lion’s. 
Notice how rough its tongue is upon your 
hand. The lion’s tongue is like that, 
only much more rough. On its tongue 
little hard points, like fragments of horn, 
stick up, so that with these the lion can 
tear pieces of meat from a bone just as if 
it were using a file. 

HE LION’S ROAR IN THE FOREST AND 
HOW HE GETS HIS SUPPER 

Another thing in which the lion is like 
the cat is that it cannot run fast for a long 
distance. It can spring a long way, and 
it can bound along at a great rate for a 
short time; but, just as a dog can race 
a cat, so a deer can easily race a lion. So 
the lion has_ to be very cunning to catch 
swift animals for its supper. 

When a lion goes out at night, he is 
fond of making a great noise, as though 
boasting of his strength and shouting 
defiance. He puts his mouth to the 
ground and roars. There is no other 
sound in the animal world like the roar 
of a lion; it is so loud, so deep, and so 
powerful! He goes to a pool, takes a 
deep drink, and then, if he is not very 
hungry, goes off roaring again. If he 
is hungry, however, he keeps quiet. He 
knows that other animals of the region 
will be coming to drink, and so he lurks 
nearby until one comes stealing through 
the darkness, when he leaps upon it. 
That is one of his ways of catching a 
supper. There is another way. 

Suppose that there are deer right out 
on the plain. It is of no use for the lion 
to go galloping out there, for the deer 
would see him and rush far away. There 
may be scattered rocks to enable him 
silently to creep from one to another, 
and so get near, ready to jump out. But 
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suppose that there are no rocks; then 
he cannot get near. In that case two 
lions have to hunt together. One lies 
down and hides. The other lion goes 
quietly off in the reeds and bushes at the 
edge of the plain, until he can get round 


_ to the back of where the deer are feeding; 
_then he dashes out with a roar. 


‘he 
deer rush away in terror, with the lion 
after them. Though he cannot keep up 
with them, he can keep near enough to 
drive them towards where the other lion 
is hiding. In an instant, when the deer 
draw near, this lion bounds forth, strikes 
right and left with his great paws, and 
at each stroke he kills a deer, and so gains 
a supper for himself and his friends. 
LION THAT SAVED THE LIFE OF A 
MAN 

When caught young, lions can easily 
be trained and taught to do tricks with 
their trainers. We often see them do 
this in menageries and circuses, where 
men are foolish enough to risk their lives 
to perform with wild beasts. But though 
the lions will do as their trainer wishes, 
they would kill anybody else who went 
into their den. A terrible thing hap- 
pened in Paris a few years ago through 
a stranger going into a den of lions. A 
man had to perform with nineteen lions. 
Six of them he himself had trained, but 
the other thirteen, although they had 
been trained, did not know him. The 
moment he set his foot inside the great 
cage he slipped. One of the strange 
lions jumped at him and knocked him 
down; the other strange lions at once 
rushed upon him and began to bite him. 
It seemed as if he must be killed. 

Then a strange thing happened. The 
biggest lion of all the lot flew at those 
which were biting the man, and began 
to attack them with all its strength. 
That was the trainer’s own favorite lion, 
and it was now fighting to save his life. 
So bravely did it fight that, although 
it was badly bitten, it kept the others off 
until men could open the door and drag 
its master out. He was very much hurt, 
and was in a hospital for nine months 
before he could walk. The bite of the 
first lion had broken his leg; but in the 
end he got better, and often performed 
with the lion which had saved him. 

HE STORY OF AN OLD LION AND A 
BRAVE LITTLE DOG 

Many lions are born in zoological 

gardens. The Zoo at Dublin is famous 


for its young lions. Most of those born 
at the London Zoo die, but those born 
in Dublin are nearly always strong and 
healthy. One of the Dublin lionesses 
lived there so many years that her 
children numbered fifty. When she grew 
very old she was not able to move about 
as quickly as she had done. The result 
was that horrid rats used to get into her 
cage, and, finding that she was no longer 
nimble, they used to bite her feet. The 
poor old lioness was much troubled in 
this way, so that her life became a misery 
to her. 

At last things became so bad that her 
keeper put a brave little dog into the 
cage. As soon as the dog went in, the 
old lioness got up to kill it, but the dog 
took no notice of her. He saw a great 
ugly rat in a corner of the cage, and he 
meant to have that out of the way even 
if the lioness killed him the next minute; 
so he flew at the rat and killed it. Then 
the old lioness sat down and thought. 
This little dog, she saw, had been sent 
not to annoy her, but to be a good friend. 
So she showed him that she meant to be 
friends with him. And each night after 
that, before she went to sleep, she used to 
call the little dog to her and fold her 
great paws round him; and so they used 
to go to sleep together, the dog’s head 
resting on the broad chest of the lioness. 
No rat dared to go near her after that, and 
she passed the rest of her days in peace. 

HE SWORD-TOOTHED TIGER THAT 
LIVED IN PAST AGES 

The tiger is more to be feared, perhaps, 
than the lion. It does not live in Africa, 
but is to be found nearly all over Asia, 
and especially in India. It is cunning 
and cruel; it will kill animals when it 
does not need food. It has not the grand ~% 
head and mane of the lion, but it uses its 
strength just as surely. 

Once there were tigers in America, 
more terrible even than those living to- 
day, as shown on page 153. They had 
two teeth which the tiger of to-day has 
not got. These two teeth were great 
blades which grew down from the upper 
jaw. They were like sword-blades, and 
the name given to that tiger is the 
‘‘sabre-toothed” tiger. ‘It had legs 
bigger and stronger and claws more 
powerful than the tigers of to-day. With 
its great teeth and big mouth it could 
break the backs of huge beasts such as 
then lived. 
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The wild leopard climbs trees, which lions and The lynx climbs trees and eats birds. It has 
tigers do not. The leopard crouches ona bough and wonderful eyes. When we speak of anyone who 
lies in wait to spring upon an animal passing below. seems to see everything, we call him “lynx-eyed.’’ 


The snow-leopard lives where it is very cold. It The puma, which people in America call 


has a coat of warm fur nearly white, so that it can the ‘American lion,” kills cattle and horses, but 
steal unseen over the snow and pounce upon its prey. never attacks 
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The es 1s ee of the few wild animals The jaguar is a more Savage-looking beast than 
which can be made to serve man, and in India the leopard, having thicker legs and a _ heavier 
princes keep many cheetahs to hunt antelopes. head. Like the leopard, it has a spotted coat, 
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Our ,dogs were all wild, like these, once, and This is a ferret, the ferocious little animal used 
dogs in Ireland. for ‘ferreting’? out rats. It is a kind of polecat. 


This is a polecat, which does great harm by killing This is a badger, a shy, handsome animal 
It has a horrid smell. with long fine hair, It has very terrible jaws. 
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This is a pine marten, which twists and turns its 
It can kill lambs. 


This is a weasel, found in nearly all American woods 


where birds and rabbits are. It robs birds’ nests. long, thin body like an eel. 


poultry and eating eggs. 
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anda This is a mongoose, the little long-bodi ' 
tamed by men because it kills snakes, rats, and mice. 


cane eva 


This is a civet,a small animal with sharp teeth, 
valuable scent collected by men for making perfumes. 
Robt. Morley; R.B.A.; the other illustrations are by Gambier Bolton, 


The pict f the pack of wolves 1s by ; i 
. ae Dixon & Sons, Lewis Medland, C. Reid, Dando, G. Rankin and Douglas English. 
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The hyena is a fierce creature, which hunts in This is a big brown bear, which climbs trees and 


: packs at night and steals all it can get. It is a might kill a horse or a man. These bears usually 
cowardly animal, with great power in its teeth. live in caves and sleep throughout the winter. 
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The Polar bear lives near the North Pole where it is all ice and snow. He lives chiefly upon seals 
and walruses, but if he can he will kill and eat a man. In winter the female bear buries herself in the 
snow and does not wake up until the spring, when she generally takes her husband a little baby bean. 
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H°” THE TIGER HUNTS HIS PREY 


Animals are often colored like the 
scenes in which they live. The lion loves 
the open ground, so its fur has become 
a mixture between yellow and grey, like 
the sand and rocks. The tiger hunts in 
marshes or among long reeds and grass, 
so its coat is a fawn color with stripes 
of black, or a color almost black. When 
it crouches down among the reeds, or 
tall grass, it looks like the ground, with 
shadows of the reeds showing on it. 

Although lions and tigers kill men 
and men’s cattle, they do not do this all 
their lives. Lions like antelopes, zebras 
and giraffes. The tiger eats deer and 
wild pigs and pea-fowl. When the tigers 
get old, or after they have been injured, 
it is less easy for them to catch wild prey, 
so they creep nearer to the homes of men, 
and take their cattle. The tiger does 
this very often in India. The poor 
natives who are set to guard the cattle 
are terribly frightened when they see a 


' tiger, which, twice in a week, will carry 
off a cow. The man runs away, and so 
. shows the lion or tiger that he is afraid. 
- When it sees this, the animal will not 
trouble to attack the cattle, but will 
_ spring upon the man and take him. 


HE TIGER IN INDIA THAT TRIED TO 
CATCH LORD CURZON 


Hundreds of people and thousands of 


cattle are killed by tigers every year in 


_ India. 


The natives are not only afraid 


- of the tigers because of what they do; 
they are afraid of them because they 
_ believe that men, after eating a certain 
root, die, and are turned into tigers. 
When they have once tasted human 
blood, lions and tigers become very bold, 
and will visit men’s Jwellings at night 
and carry off anybody who is not in his 


— house. 


One tiger in India killed 127 


people, and caused such fear that for 
_ six weeks nobody dared to go near the 


_ village against its home. 


Once, when 
Lord Curzon was resting at a monastery 


in Korea, where he was traveling, he 
_ heard sounds about the passages, and in 
_ the morning he found that a great tiger 
_ had been prowling round, trying to catch 
_ him for its supper. 


There is not a more beautiful animal 


in the Zoological Gardens* than the 


leopard ; neither is there an animal more 
cruel. There is a leopard in London 


_which-the King brought -home from 
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India. It bit a man’s arm off when he 
went on board a ship. Another leopard 
at the London Zoo plays with its keeper 
when there is nobody else about. It 
was born in India and tamed by a lady 
when quite a tiny thing. It was very 
fond of her, and used to romp with her 
like a big kitten. But as it grew up it 
got so strong that it used to tear her 
dresses to pieces with its great claws 
when playing with her, and there was 
always the fear that some day it might 
hurt her, taste blood, and kill her. So 
she sent it to the Zoo, where it is now. 

EOPARDS HIDE IN TREES AND SPRING 

UPON THEIR VICTIMS 

Leopards are more like tigers than 
lions, for they have no manes, but they 
are spotted, instead of striped, as the 
tiger is. When wild, they are even more 
to be dreaded than the lion or the tiger 
—for they climb trees, which lions and 
tigers do not. They crouch down on a 
bough, and as a child or an animal passes 
underneath they spring dewn and kill it. 
A cat loves to play with a mouse before 
killing it, but the cruel leopard seems to 
love to kill simply for the sake of killing. 
One night two full-grown leopards and 
three young ones got into a sheepfold in 
South Africa, and killed nearly a hundred 
sheep. It is a most cunning animal. 
Though it will not attack a man who has 
a gun, it will spring on a poor native who 
is unarmed. But women and children 
have most to fear from it. A single 
Jeopard in India killed a hundred women 
and children as they came to draw water 
at a well. 

Some leopards can live where it is very 
cold. These are called snow-leopards. 
They live high up in the mountains, 
where snow nearly always lies, and then 
their fur is long, to. keep them warm, and 
nearly white, so that they may steal un- 
seen over the snow upon their prey. 
When captured. and brought into a 
warmer climate, where there is no longer 
any snow about, the coat of the snow- 
leopard, often becomes darker. 

The jaguar is a more terrible-looking 
beast than the leopard. It has much 
thicker legs, its head is heavier, and the 
spots upon its coat, instead of being round 
rings, like those of the leopard, are shaped 
like rosettes. Like the leopard, it climbs 
trees, and pounces down upon. its victim. 
Its home is in America, where it attacks 
nearly every animal. 
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HE PUMA, THE ENEMY OF THE DOG 
AND THE KIND MAN’S FRIEND 

Another of the big cats like the leopard 
is the puma, which men in the West call 
the mountain lion. The puma can kill a 
horse or an ox, but of all things it best 
loves the flesh of the dog. It can be 
tamed, but you must not let it see a dog, 
for that will tempt it too much. A tame 
one at a menagerie was taken out of his 
cage to the front of the show. All went 
well until it saw a dog in the crowd. 
Master Puma forgot that he was tame. 
He bounced off the show into the middle 
of the crowd, sending the people scream- 
ing in all directions. He killed the dog, 
then, seeing another, he raced on and 
killed that. Then he went back to the 
menagerie, carrying one of the dogs in 
his mouth. 

There is this to be said of the puma : 
although he will fight the jaguar and the 
bear, and will kill cattle and horses, he 
rarely attacks a man unless he is himself 
first attacked. People sleep without any 
protection when they know that pumas 
are about, for they call him the kind 
man’s friend. 


OW THE CHEETAH IS MADE TO HUNT 
THE ANTELOPE 


after being caught, can be made to serve 
man is the cheetah. If he is caught wild, 
he can be taught to hunt for his master ; 
but he cannot be made to do this if he 
has been born in captivity. Princes in 
India keep many cheetahs, just as many 
men in England keep packs of hounds 
for hunting foxes. When it has been 
trained, the cheetah is taken near to 
where there are deer or antelopes. At 
first its head is covered with a hood; 
when this is taken off the animal creeps 
away to where it sees the deer, and, 
springing upon one, catches it for its 
master. It is like the leopard, having 
a spotted coat, but it cannot climb trees. 

When we speak of anybody as “ lynx- 
eyed,’’ we mean someone who has very 
good sight, who seldom fails to see any- 
thing which is to be seen. That name 
is taken from the lynx, a wildcat with 
tufted ears, which climbs trees and eats 
birds, but in Canada livés mainly on 
hares and mice. The polecat is another 
fierce animal with an unpleasant scent. 
It can be trained to catch rabbits if 
caught young; but when wild it does 
much harm by killing poultry and eating 


THE BOOK OF NATURE 


One of the few savage animals which, » 
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eggs. It belongs to the same family as 
the stoat and weasel, which rob nests 
and kill rabbits. These are to be seen 
in nearly all English woods where birds 
and rabbits are to be found. The ferret, 
which men use to “ ferret ”’ out rats, is 
a sort of tame polecat. 

The weasel family is a big one. It 
includes the otter, which swims and 
dives splendidly and catches fish; the 
glutton, which lives in the cold countries 
and is a terrible foe to the beaver; the 
stoat, with its brown coat in summer 
and white coat in winter, and its ever- 
lasting appetite; and the weasel itself, 
which eats rats and mice and birds. If 
a stoat or a weasel gets into a poultry 
run, no chickens will be left alive. 

HE LITTLE SHARP-TOOTHED MEMBERS 
OF THE WEASEL FAMILY 

The pine marten is another of these 
little animals with long, thin bodies. 
They are terrible little creatures, though 
they are so handsome. Some years ago 
a farmer in Ireland had fourteen out of 
twenty-one lambs killed, and the next 
night the other seven were served in the 
same way. When a search was made 
it was found that the whole of the damage 
had been done by two pine martens. 
Another marten very like this lives 
mostly in northern forests, and is one of 
the most valuable of the Canadian fur- 
bearing animals. 

The most famous of the weasel family 
is the sable. This little animal has a 
brown coat in summer, which becomes 
thicker and darker and glossier in the 
cold weather. Its fur is so precious that 
men go into.the cold, frozen wastes of 
Siberia to catch it, and in seeking it they 
have explored and made maps of lands 
where civilized men had never been 
before. 

Another animal with a scent is the 
civet, which lives in Africa. The scent 
of this one is not unpleasant, but is 
valued, and the civet is kept tame, so 
that men can always get a supply of the 
scent. This is passed from the animal’s 
body, lke wax or honey, into a little 
pouch, from which it is removed by men 
who sell it to be used for making perfumes. 

A little long-bodied animal which is 
much prized is the mongoose. Men tame 
it and have it about their houses, because 
it kills snakes and rats and mice. So 
long as it is kept under control, all goes ¢ 
well; but if it is not controlled, then woe 4 
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betide its master. Many years ago the 
island of Jamaica swarmed with rats. 
These creatures ate the sugar-canes and 
ruined the planters. A number of mon- 
gooses were taken there from India, and 
turned loose in the fields. They quickly 
killed and ate the rats, and then people 
would have been glad to get rid of them. 
For they killed all the useful little animals 
in the island, and became as big a plague 
as the rats. 


HE BEAR THAT LIVES IN A WORLD 
OF ICE AND SNOW 


In the frozen Arctic regions the animal 
which men most dread is the Polar bear. 
It is not so fearful a bear as the one which 
used to live in Europe and Asia. That 
was called the cave bear, and was so big 
that two of them would have weighed 
more than three of the biggest bears now 
in the world. The Polar bear lives 
chiefly upon seals and walruses, and on 
the flesh of whales, but he will kill and 
eat a man. 

In winter the female bear goes some 
distance away from the sea and lies down 
and buries herself in the snow. Then 
she goes to sleep for the whole winter, 
while her husband is out getting food 
and keeping himself warm as best he can. 
When she goes out in the spring from her 
snowy home, the she-bear generally takes 
a baby bear with her to show to her 
husband. The Polar bear can swim, and 
can make his way over smooth ice where 
no horse or man could’ go, the reason 
being that his great feet are covered with 
little hairs, which prevent him from 
slipping. 

The Polar bear would, perhaps, not 
know what to do if he came to a tree; 
but the black bear, or any other bear 
which does not live in the Polar regions, 
would know what to do. They would 
climb the tree if there were a bees’ nest 
or a man at the top. Wherever there 
is food they will go. They will eat roots 
or berries; they will eat honey; they 
will catch and kill a horse or a man ; they 
will eat the body of a man or an animal 
which has died. Nearly all the bears go 
to sleep in the winter. They get so fat 
in the summer that, while they are 
sleeping in the winter, they can live on 
the strength which is stored up in their 
fat. They are thin and hungry when 
they come out of their hiding-places in 
the spring. That hiding-place is gener- 


ally a cave or some other hole; it may 
even be the inside of a great hollow 
tree; 


HE WOLVES THAT CHASE THE HORSES IN 
THE GREAT RUSSIAN WILDERNESS 

The wolf is not so big an animal as the 
bear, but he is more to be feared. There 
are sO many wolves, and they travel so 
fast and so far. They hunt together in 
large packs, and in the winter, when 
snow is on the ground and food is hard 
to find, they run for miles and miles to 
chase horses and men. 

In Siberia and Russia, and other cold 
countries, wolves hunt men who are 
driving in sledges. No matter how 
quickly the frightened horses gallop, the 
wolf can keep up with them. Sometimes 
the driver is compelled to cut the harness 
of one of the horses and let it go, so that 
the wolves may seize that, and enable 
him to get safely away with the other © 
horses while they are devouring it. But 
if there are many wolves, some will 
still follow the man, and in the end run 
him down. If, while he is being chased, 
the man shoots a wolf, some will always 
stop and eat the one which drops, but 
the others goon. When hunting animals 
they are just as determined. Two will 
hunt a deer as the lion does, one lying in 
hiding while the other drives the deer 
towards it. : 

Wolves are found in many parts of the 
world, and in America there are two 
kinds, the gray or timber wolf, which 
has been described, and a smaller prairie 
wolf, or coyote, which is not dangerous, 
but is a great pest to Western farmers, 
killing their lambs and poultry. 


HE CUNNING FOX AND THE WAY IN WHICH 
HE CHEATS HIS HUNTERS 

A small cousin of the wolf is the fox, 
of which there are several kinds. The 
best known is the red fox, which English- 
men on horseback hunt with hounds as a 
form of sport. It is a handsome but 
cruel animal. Like the leopard, it will 
kill all it possibly can. In one night it 
will kill scores of fowls, though it needs 
but one or two. 

The fox lives in a hole burrowed in 
the ground, or in the root of an old tree. 
Sometimes it will share a burrow with 
a badger. The badger is a shy, hand- 
some animal, with long, fine hair. No 
other animal of its size has such terrible 
jaws. The badger and the fox do not 
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fight, or it would be bad for the fox. 
Sometimes they live together in a burrow 
which has two little rooms at the end. 
In one the mother fox rears her babies, 
and in the other the badger nurses hers. 
Although the fox does not bite so hard 
as the badger, its bite is dangerous, and 
men have gone mad from a wound caused 
in this way. 

The fox is as bold as it is cunning, and, 
like the skunk, the fox has a strong smell, 
and wherever it goes it leaves traces of 
this smell. It is this which the dogs are 
able to follow. They can chase a fox 
which they cannot see. They do not 
look for the animal; they simply keep 
their noses to the ground, and follow 
wherever the scent leads them, The 
same sort of red fox lives in the United 
States, but here it is not hunted on horse- 
back, but with traps for the sake of its 
pretty fur. In the Southern States lives 
a smaller kind, the gray fox, which often 
climbs trees. 


HE WILD DOGS, THE WOLVES, THE 
JACKAL, AND THE HYENA 


- Our dogs were all wild once upon a 
time. The dogs and the wolves and the 
foxes and the wild dogs still living in 
. places abroad all come from the same 
father and mother, far back in the ages. 
There are still to be seen in Achill Island, 
off the West Coast of Ireland, dogs which 
are simply little wolves and nothing else. 
We need not be surprised, then, that the 
ways of wild dogs and wolves are alike. 
Wild dogs hunt just as the wolves do. 
They will attack any animal when they 
are hungry. The wild dogs in oriental 
towns keep the streets clean. They come 
into the towns at night and eat up all the 
refuse which they find lying about in the 
streets, and so help to keep these places 
healthy. 

The jackal does a similar thing in India. 
The jackal is really a smaller kind of 
wolf. He is a wretched creature, and 
runs like a shadow after the lion and the 
tiger. When the tiger has killed an 
animal and eaten as much as it wants, 


creeping round about, rush out from 
their hiding-place and devour the rest 
of the carcase. 
the villages ; but they are great thieves, 
and dogs have to be kept to prevent them 
from doing still greater damage. They 
have a nose which is less pointed than 
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the jackals, which have been humbly: 


They eat up the filth of: 


that of the fox, but sharper than that of 
the ordinary wolf ; and they have a tail 
like the fox. 

If there is a more unpleasant animal 
than the jackal, it is the hyena. But, 
ugly and horrid as they are, they are 
important to the health of the countries 
where they: live. If wounded animals 
get away and die in the forest, or if 


~ animals be left only partly eaten, their 


flesh, if allowed to lie in the sun, would 
very soon become poisonous, and cause 
disease to spread among the people who 
live near that part of the country. But 
where hyenas are about, this thing never 
happens. They set out in packs at night, 
and clear up whatever flesh they can find, 
not even leaving the bones. 


OW THE HYENAS HUNT IN PACKS BY 
NIGHT 


The power of their teeth is wonderful. 
The thigh-bone of a great ox is cracked 
by the hyenas as easily as if it were a 
nut. When there is nothing else to be 
found in the wilds the hyenas make for 
the villages, and eat up all the rubbish 
that can be found there. If they did 
no more than this they would be very 
valuable animals; but they also steal 
everything they can eat. 

They are such cowards that they will 

never dare to attack an animal which is 
standing still; but if they can get it to 
start running away they will fight. They 
creep up very quietly and stealthily to 
an ox or a horse, and jump up suddenly 
in front of its nose so as to frighten it. 
This will in all probability start the 
creature running frantically away. That 
is just what the hyenas want. They rush 
after it, howling and biting at its legs, so 
as to get it away from its companions. 
When the poor animal is weary from 
running and from loss of blood which the 
many bites have caused, it sinks to the 
ground. The hyenas then rush on to it 
and tear it to pieces, and when the 
morning comes there is left not a single 
unbroken bone. 
_ There are too many hunting animals 
in the world for us to note each one by 
name, but we have considered the 
majority of the most important in the 
groups to which they belong. All those 
whose habits we have now studied are 
called carnivorous, which means that 
they eat flesh. 
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y ze Ate dark zis 
the absence 

of hight. Now, what 

is the name for the ab- 

sence of sound ? What do we 

4 call the state of things when we 

\ hear no sound? You know very 


well that the answer is silence. 
Let us remember after this always 
to think of darkness and silence as if 
they were a pair of things. Dark- 
ness is the absence of light, and 
silence is the absence of sound. 

But there is more to say: There 
may be a wave motion in the ether, 
but it is hardly proper to call that 
light until someone sees it. There 
may be a wave movement in the 
air, but i is hardly proper to call 
that sour unless someone hears it. 

Seeing and hearing, then, depend 
first of 2:1, on there being something 
outside of us—a particular kind of 
wave ; and, secondly, on our being 
able to feel that something. In 
order {9 see, it must be there. 

Tha: is why we cannot see in the 
dark—because there is no light, and 
it is only light that we see. But, 
also, the seeing eye is necessary. A 
table in a dark room is there, though 
i we cannot see it. There is no light, 


and so we see nothing. When we 
&| do “see the table,” as we say, we 
really see the light coming from it, 
ee, and the form of the light tells us the 
\\| table is there. A blind man cannot 


IN THE DARK? 
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See, even in the light. 
2) The great English 
are poet, Milton, in his 
a poem on Samson, makes 

Samson say, when he had lost 

his sight : 

“Oh, dark, dark, dark, amid the 
blaze of noon! ”’ 

That famous line will help us 
to understand what darkness may 
depend on—either the absence of 
light, or the absence of the power to 
see light. 

HY CAN TIGERS AND CATS SEE IN 

THE DARK? 

We must know that nobody at all 
can see if it is perfectly dark—that 
is to say, if there is no light at all 
coming from anywhere; but when 
we usually speak of being in the dark, 
we mean that there is so little light 
that we see hardly anything. 

That is because our eyes are so 
made that they cannot alter them- 
selves to suit the conditions of very 
dim light; but some animals can 
make the pupil of the eye so wide 
as to get the benefit of whatever rays 
of light are about. This is the case 
with cats, and if you watch the cat’s 
eye when it is in the dark, you wil 
see that the pupil appears much en- 
larged. This allows all the light 
possible to enter the eye, and the cat, 
and other animals that have eyes 
like it, are able to see very much 
better in dim light than you or I can. 
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NA IS QUICKSILVER ? 


Quicksilver is a very good and ex- 
pressive name for one of the elements. 
Now, silver is an element, and quick- 
silver is not silver, but it has a silvery 
appearance. When we say quick now- 
adays we think simply of something 
moving, but the real meaning of quick is 
alive, and quicksilver really means live 
silver. It is so called because it seems 
to move almost of itself. One of the 
- Roman names for it was “ living silver,’’ 


which is exactly the same as our popular’ 


name for it. The strict chemical name 
for it means water-silver, but the: name 
by which it is generally known is mercury, 
which was the name the Greeks gave to 
the messenger of the gods. We have 
said that quicksilver, or mercury, is an 
element, and we know now what that 
‘means. It is not a kind of silver, nor a 
mixture of water and silver, nor any- 
thing else but itself. It belongs to the 
group of the metals, like gold and silver, 
lead, iron, and so on, but it is unlike all 
other metals in being liquid at ordinary 
temperatures. Of course, other metals, 
gold and iron and what not, can be made 
liquid, but that is only when they are 
intensely hot. That is all we need say 
about mercury now, except that it is 
very heavy, so that even iron and lead, 
heavy though they be, can float upon it. 


HY DOES QUICKSILVER RUN AWAY 
WHEN WE TOUCH IT? 


These questions have been asked and 
wondered about ever since mercury, or 
quicksilver, was discovered, more than 
2,000 years ago. There is no other 
element, and no compound, which be- 
haves in the same curious way as mercury 
—which almost seems alive. The reason 
is that here we have something which is 
liquid, and has the properties of a liquid, 
yet is exceedingly heavy, while the tiny 
particles of it have a very great attrac- 
tion for each other. The reason we 
cannot pick up quicksilver is that it is 
a liquid. We should not expect to be 
able to pick it up any more than to 
pick up water, only it looks so different 
from any other liquid we know that 
we can scarcely believe it is a liquid, 
and so we expect to be able to pick 
it up. Being a liquid, it runs, as water 
runs, and that is what happens when 
it is touched. We can only begin to 
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understand the curious way in which 
mercury behaves if we first remember 
that it is a liquid, and that it must do 
what other liquids do. 


HY DOES QUICKSILVER ROLL UP INTO 
LITTLE BALLS ? 


The special peculiarity of mercury as 
compared with any other liquid is that 
the atoms of which it is made have a 
very powerful attraction for each other. 
We see this same attraction when water 
forms in drops, but while water will form 
in drops on some surfaces, it will not on 
others. If we put a drop of water on 
a piece of blotting-paper, the attraction 
of the surface of the paper for the atoms 
of water is greater than their attraction 
for each other, and so the drop of water 
is broken up, and the water wets the 
paper. But though a drop of mercury 
is a true liquid, just like a drop of water, 
it will not wet the paper. Even if it 
is split up it simply splits up into smaller 
balls or drops. This is because the 
atoms of the mercury have a very much 
greater attraction for each other than 
they have for the surface of the paper, 
so they keep to themselves, and, as 
they are all pulling towards each other, 
they naturally make round balls. 


HY DO WE NOT SEE OUR BREATH ON 
A WARM DAY ? 

We know that our breath is warmer 
than the air outside; but though the 
breath coming out of our bodies is always 
of very much the same t mperature, the 
air outside varies very much. Some- 
times the air outside is sc warm that it 
does nothing in particular 1) that gaseous 
water—or water in the forn of a gas— 
which is always in our bre. th; and so 
we see nothing. But on a cold day this 
gaseous water, as it leaves our bodies, 
is suddenly turned so.cold tl at it forms 
a little cloud, made, like ot.1er clouds, 
of drops of water. That is what we see 
when we say that we see our breath. 
It is the water in our breath that has 
been turned liquid by the cold. There 
is just as much water in our breath on 
a warm day, but then it remains in the 
form of a gas as it comes from our bodies. 
But if we take a piece of cold glass, even 
on a warm day, and breathe on it, we 
get a little cloud of water forming on 


the glass, and that is “seeing your { 


breath.”’ 
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W** DOES A DUCK NEVER GET WET? 


There are really several reasons. For 


one thing, the plumage or the feathers 


which cover the body of the duck are 
very thick and very smooth. The 
feathers are so thick that the water 
on which the duck is floating does not 
come in contact with the air under- 
neath the feathers, so that the skin of 
the duck is kept quite dry and quite 
warm. 

But this would not be enough by itself. 
There is a structure calied a gland, which 
has an opening on the back of the duck 
near the tail. The business of this gland 
is to make oil, or grease, and quite a lot 
of oil is produced from it. This oil is 
used by the duck to smear over its 
feathers to make them extremely smooth 
and slippery, just as oil is used to lubri- 
cate a bicycle. Now, it is a very curious 
thing that oil and water will not mix, 
and so the duck-~like any other bird 
which lives in the water—having covered 
its feathers with a thin layer of this oil, 
prevents the water from wetting the 
feathers, and so keeps its skin and 
feathers dry. Thus, as a matter of fact, 
the water does not affect the duck at 
all, and this gives rise to a common 
saying. If anything happens to a person, 
and that person takes no notice of it, it 
is said he is like a duck, because he is no 
more affected than the duck is by the 
water on its back. 


ww DOES A GLOW-WORM GLOW ? 


A glow-worm is not a worm at all, but 
is the female of a kind of beetle seen 
during the summer months up to the 
close of August, on warm banks and 
hedgerows and in woods and pastures. 
As soon as the evening’s dusk begins, 
this beautiful insect begins to show a 
most exquisite yellowish-green light, 
caused by what are called luminous 
organs placed over the tail end. The 
object of this light is not very certain, 
but most of the wise men who study 
living creatures suppose that the female 
shows the light for the purpose of attract- 
ing the males, which do not shine in 
this way. Whether this is the real reason 
or not we cannot be quite sure, but the 
glow-worm is only one of many animals 
which show light by means of what is 
called phosphorescence. 
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HY DO WORMS OR FROGS SWARM ON 
A COUNTRY ROAD AFTER A STORM? 


Frogs are what are called amphibious 
animals—that is to say, they live part of 
their lives on the water, and part of their 
lives on the land—but they are never 
very active unless there is a good deal 
of moisture to be had. In fact, when 
the ground gets dried up, and it gets very 
hot, the frogs disappear down crevices 
into the dampest and coolest corners 
they can find, and as long as the nice 
dry weather lasts we do not come across 
many frogs in our country walks; but 
if there is a spell of wet weather, such as 
the frog delights in, he may be seen 
jumping about over the wet grass, and 
the wetter it is the better he likes it. 
His activity, like that of many other 
animals, is directed chiefly to the search 
for food, and it so happens that the 
particular kind of food the frog likes is 
also more abundant in wet weather. As 
a matter of fact, although the young frog 
or tadpole lives on vegetables, the adult 
frog lives on insects and worms and such 
small animals, which, however, must be 
moving about if they are to excite his 
interest. As this happens generally after 
a storm, we see the frogs especially at 
that time. 


Nee ARE A FROG’S EARS? 


One might well ask where the ears are, 
when we cannot see them. But we must 
remember that an ear is simply some- 
thing by means of which the animal can 
hear, and not necessarily anything that 
we can see. As a matter of fact, what 
we call ears are merely outside flaps of 
skin which, when they are large, serve 
the purpose of collecting the sounds in 
the air around. The real hearing is all 
done inside the skull, and in the case of 
the frogs, as in the case of birds and 
lizards, there is a little hole some distance 
behind each eye, and not far from the 
angle of the mouth. The frog is entirely 
without any outside ear at all. Inside 
this hole is the internal ear, and in the 
frog there is a middle ear, too, for the 
purpose of conducting the sound to a 
special nerve, which takes it to the brain, 
where the real hearing is done. 

OW DOES A PEACOCK KNOW WHEN IT 
IS GOING TO RAIN ? 

It is not very easy to say what any 
animal does know and what it does not 
know. But if it is true that the peacock 
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can tell when there is going to be wet 
weather, we can only say that knowledge 
of that kind possessed by an animal is 
due to what we have learned to call 
instinct. Of course, you know that all 
birds, except those which live partly in 
the water, have a great dislike to getting 
their feathers wet ; and in the case of 
the peacock, which has such a gorgeous 
array of plumage, it is quite obvious 
that a severe wetting would be most 
disagreeable. A peacock wet through 
would be a pitiable sight. Now, the 
more important it is for an animal to be 
spared disagreeable experiences, the more 
we find that the instinct to avoid them 
is present in the animal; and so in a 
bird like the peacock, which has a great 
display of fine feathers, the instinct to 
foretell wet weather has been highly 
developed. 


\ K PHY ARE SOME PEOPLE COLOR-BLIND ? 


We must understand that color is 
caused by waves of light of different 
lengths, which can be taken up by certain 
structures in the eye, just as sound is 
caused by other waves taken up by the 
structures of the ear. Now, in that part 
of the eye which we call the retina, certain 
parts can be affected only by slow waves 
of light, which cause.a ved color; other 
parts only by medium waves of light, 
which cause a green or yellow color ; 
while still other parts are affected by 
the fastest waves of all, which give us 
the idea of blue and violet. In people 
who are what we call color-blind, there 
is some defect in these structures in the 
retina, so that certain definite waves are 
not appreciated by the eye, but only 
other waves. This means that some 
colors only may be seen, and such a per- 
son, therefore, is very apt to call a green 
thing red, and so on, because they can 
only see red waves, not the green ones. 


WwW HAVE WE FINGER-NAILS ? 


We must always remember, when we 
ask what is the use of some part of our 
bodies, that all the higher animals are 
made on the same plan, and what is not 
of much use to one animal may be 
extremely useful to another. Now, you 
may think that our finger and toe nails 
are not of much use to us, but it is easy 
to see that they are very useful to those 
animals which have to scratch in earth 
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or in sand, or have to defend themselves 
with their claws, which are their nails. 

But finger-nails have a great use even 
for us, because by means of them our 
finger-tips are made very much firmer, 
and in that way we can grasp objects 
better. They also enable us to pick up 
small objects much more easily than we 
could without them. Finger-nails are 
really parts of the horny part of the skin, 
modified in a special way. 


Wet IS THE USE OF OUR HAIR? 


Here again, as with finger-nails, is a 
part of our bodies which does not seem 
of any very great use to us, but which is 
very important to animals. Hair is 
Nature’s way of protecting the body 
from cold and wet, and so we find that 
dwellers in very cold climes have a good 
deal of hair, especially in the case of 
savages. If we look at pictures of very 
ancient times, we see that the people are 
represented as being very hairy; and, 
indeed, it must have been very important 
to them to be protected in this way in 
the days before clothes were made. Now- 
adays, in what we call civilized countries, 
we wear such a lot of different kinds of 
clothes that it does not matter whether 
we are hairy or not. If you remember 
that hair, wool, fur, and bristles are all 
the same structure, you will realize that 
to most animals their hair is very useful. 


Wet IS IT THAT MAKES US HUNGRY ? 


We have had many questions about 
animals which we have answered by 
saying that animals know things by 
instinct, and now we come to one or two 
questions about human beings which 
we know very much in the same way. 
No one needs to tell us when we are 
hungry. We know quite well without 
being told. It is one of the few instincts 
that human beings have. Even a baby 
knows when it is hungry. It is a for- 
tunate thing that the cells of which our 
bodies are made have this power of 
making their wants known to us. As 
soon as there is too little food in the 
body, it means that the blood has not 
enough nourishment in it. There is a 
sinking feeling in the pit of the stomach, 
and it is this feeling which we call hunger. 
This is one of the few things that a 
human being knows without having to 
learn it. 


HY ARE SOME PEOPLE DARK AND 
SOME FAIR ? 

If we examine with a microscope the 
structure of the skin in animals or human 
beings, we find that it is made up of 
numbers of cells arranged in layers. 
Among these cells are found coloring 
matter, or pigment, as the artists call it ; 
and it is the quantity of this coloring 
matter present in any individual which 
causes the complexion to be called fair 
or dark. In very fair people there is 
very little pigment. In very dark people, 
with brown eyes and black hair, there 
is a great deal of pigment ; while others 
with not very much pigment are neither 
very fair nor very dark. This pigment 
goes on being produced for many years ; 
but. when it ceases, the hair becomes 
grey, because it is no longer colored. 
We see this usually in dark people. 


HAT MAKES PEOPLE WALK IN THEIR 
SLEEP ? 


There are two parts of our mind which 
control all our movements and actions. 
One part has to do with all those things 
which we know we are doing ; while the 
other part does things without our know- 
img anything about it. 

If we come to think of it, we do quite 
a number of things without being very 
conscious of them. For instance, we do 
not think about breathing, although we 
are always doing it. We do not think 
about our heart beating, although it 
never stops as long as we live, and there 
are some things which we can learn to do 
so well as to be able to do them without 
thinking at all. Walking is one of these 
things. When we were little babies we 
could not walk. Gradually, however, 
we learned to walk, and in time we got 
so accustomed to walk as to be able to 
move about quite well without any 
great effort of mind. Now, acts of this 
kind are sometimes done by people in 
their sleep, and they can do them just 
as well asleep as awake, because the 
mind has got so used to looking after such 
acts that it does not require the person 
to be conscious when doing these things. 

So some people are found to walk in 
their sleep. This is really because one 
part of the mind is wide awake when the 
other is asleep. The curious thing about 
walking in sleep is that, just because 
the walker is asleep and not conscious, 
he can walk over dangerous spots which 
would probably cause him to fall, through 
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nervousness, if he were wide awake. But 
as he is not awake, and not conscious, 
he generally walks safely, and remembers 
nothing about it. 
HY DO NOT SOLDIERS WEAR ARMOR 
NOW WHEN THEY GO TO WAR? 

Soldiers do not wear armor in these 
days because they can fight better with- 
out it. Even if they wore it, the armor 
would hardly protect them as it protected 
men long ago, because bullets now can 
pierce armor as easily as a stone pierces 
a window. Men wore armor long ago 
because guns had not then been made. 
Then men fought with swords and spears 
and arrows and battle-axes. Against 
these, good armor would protect a man. 
It was almost impossible to kill an 
armored knight in battle. He wore a 
steel helmet and a steel coat; his legs 
and feet were encased in steel. The 
front part of his helmet could be raised, 
but on going into battle he lowered this, 
and was completely protected. If by: 
any chance he did not lower this vizor, 
as it was called, there was a danger of 
his having an arrow or a spear thrust 
into his eye. 

The common soldiers did not have com- 
plete armor like the knight’s armor, 
so they were killed. What the knight 
feared was that he would be stunned by 
a blow on the head from a battle-axe, 
and be taken prisoner. If that happened, 
he might be killed after he had fallen, 
and so he used to wear a rich, flowing 
robe over his armor, to show that he 
was a man of wealth who could pay 
ransom if his life were spared. 

But when gunpowder came into use, 
the armored knight and the unpro- 
tected soldier were placed upon the same 
footing—a bullet would kill either of 
them. So the use of armor was aban- 
doned. The battle chargers of which we 
read were great cart-horses; when 
armor was abandoned, swifter, lighter 
horses were used, so that cavalry could 
move more quickly, while foot-soldiers 
could march farther and faster. 


Wt GIVES US EARACHE ? 


Headache and earache and toothache 
are caused by a great number of different 
things, most of which act upon some 
special nerves, or upon some part of the 
brain, causing a change in these struc- 
tures which gives rise to a feeling of more 
or less intense pain. Sometimes the 
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nerve swells up, and if it is in a tight 

place, like the nerve of a tooth, there is 

no room for it to swell very much, and 

the result is that the pain is very severe. 

HY IS A ROAD HIGHER IN THE MIDDLE 
THAN AT THE SIDES? 

If a road were not made higher in the 
middle than at the sides the rain would 
not drain away into the gutters, but 
would lie in puddles all over the road, 
splashing everything and everybody that 
passed. But the road is not so high in 
the middle as you may think. Suppose 
the road is 72 feet wide, the centre of it 
will be only six inches higher than the 
sides. That is the way in which the per- 
fect road is constructed. Ifaroad has too 
great a slope, it is bad for traffic ; it causes 
all the horses and wagons to be kept in 
the centre, and so ruts are worn and the 
road destroyed by the unequal wear and 
tear which one line of route has to bear. 

The Romans made magnificent high- 
ways. Some of them are still good after 
2,000 years of traffic. But after the 
Romans left Britain their fine roads were 
neglected. They were never repaired ; 
they became overgrown with weeds. 
The parts of the country which they had 
not paved had no proper roads, but only 
horse-tracks, which were so boggy and 
bad that they could not be used in 
winter. In the thirteenth century a 
law had to be passed compelling the 
people to cut down all trees and shrubs 
for a distance of 200 feet from all roads 
running between market towns, so that 
robbers should not hide and waylay 
travelers, 


wo MADE GREAT ROADS? 


The man who made splendid roads 
was John Loudon McAdam, who was 
born at Ayr, in September, 1756, and 
died in Dumfriesshire, in November, 
1836. He spent his youth in America, 
where he became rich; but on returning 
to Scotland he gave much of his time to 
experiments with roads. 

After many trials he found that the 


_ best roads were to be made of thin layers 


of broken hard stones, 


all, as far as 


_ possible, of the same size, and none 


weighing more than six ounces. He was 
appointed to provide food for the war- 
ships at Falmouth, but while there he 
continued his experiments in road- 
making at his own cost, and he was 
appointed to look after the roads about 
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Bristol. His roads were now talked 
about, and though he had many enemies 
who did not believe in his work, Parlia- 
ment examined his plans, and decided 
that they were good. McAdam’s gener- 
ous work for other people made him 
quite poor. He traveled over 30,000 
miles of roads in Great Britain in pursuit 
of his investigations, and had spent out 
of his own pocket over $25,000. Parlia- 
ment presented him with $50,000 and 
thanked him for his work. 

It was due to him that the splendid 
roads about the British Isles and all over 
Europe were made. Until the railways 
were built, his roads were the only paths 
by which commerce could travel on land. 
And now, when we hear of a macadam- 
ized road, let us remember the man 
after whom it is named. 

Wa DO BATS GO IN THE DAYTIME ? 


Bats are nocturnal creatures. That 
is to say, they sleep during the day and 
are active at night. So are many other 
animals. Nearly all the wild deer are, 
and the lions and tigers and leopards. 
These larger creatures can see by day, 
but the bats cannot. They are as blind 
in the sunlight as a dormouse. There- 
fore, as they would be helpless if a cat 
or a big bird were to see them by day, 
they hide away in dark places. In all the 
church towers, in corners and underground 
passages, in little openings under the roofs 
of houses—there the bats hang by day. 

There is an enormous cave in Ken- 
tucky in which millions of bats are to 
be found, sheltering while the sun is 
shining. They cling to the rock and to 
each other in such thick clusters that 
forty bats were once counted in a space 
of a few inches. The Egyptian Pyra- 
mids swarm with bats. Inside all is dark 
as the darkest night, even on the brightest 
day, and travelers are astonished to find 
bats dashing about their heads. Dazzled 
and frightened by the candles, they fly 
about in great alarm and beat against 
the face, as a moth beats against the 
globe of the lighted gas. Some plants 
are like the bats—they sleep by day 
and open and blossom by night. Even 
the beautiful lily gives off its richest 
scent when midnight is at hand. 


[Is IT CRUEL TO USE A CHECK-REIN? 


If, when setting out for a long walk, 
you had a piece of steel fixed in your 
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mouth and straps attached to it so that 
your head was fastened, preventing you 
from moving it, you would understand at 
once why it is cruel to use the check-rein. 
A check-rein is not the pair of reins with 
which we drive ; it has nothing to do with 
driving. Itisa short rein tightly hooked 
on to that part of the harness called the 
saddle, and its sole purpose is to make the 
horse arch its neck and ‘look proud.” 

Fancy thinking that a horse looks 
proud when you can see it is in such 
misery that it cannot be still when stand- 
ing, or run freely when moving ! 

Some horses have naturally arched 
necks; others have not. It is the nature 
of a horse, when drawing a load, to stretch 
out its neck. This gives it more power 
to pull the weight behind it. By using 


THE CRUEL MAN’S HORSE 


This horse has a check-rein. When you seea horse 
like this it is in pain, and is being cruelly treated. 
the cruel check-rein men deprive the 
poor animal of free motion, and make its 
work doubly hard. All the time it is 
tugging and straining to get its head free, 
but the cruel rein pulls the bit, hurts the 
horse’s mouth, and keeps its neck arched 
and confined, and, after its owner has 
enjoyed a beautiful drive, the tortured 
animal returns to its stable foaming from 
its exertions under cruel conditions. 


94 fe DO PEOPLE USE THE CHECK-REIN? 


Poor people who have to groom and 
feed their horses, and so understand them, 
do not use the check-rein. Thoughtless 
people and snobs use it. Sometimes 
people let their coachmen decide for 
them, and if the coachman is ignorant 
and stupid, thinking only about “ looks : 
and nothing about a horse’s feelings, he 
may use the check-rein. 

The snobs use the check-rein to make 


their horses appear prancing, arched- 
necked, spirited steeds of great value, 
whereas, perhaps, so far as money goes, 
they are worth next to nothing. There 
are proper ways and means of making 
all horses, good or bad, look well—by 
feeding and grooming. But tofture is 
not one of the ways, and whenever you 
see a horse with a check-rein you may 
know at once that its owner is either 
thoughtless, or cruel, or a snob, or a brute. 
And a horse with a check-rein, when it 
tosses its head and paws the ground and 
foams at the mouth, is not showing 
spirit ; it is showing that it is in agony. 
Ho” DOES IVY CLING TO THE WALL? 


_ The ivy is a plant which has the climb- 
ing habit. It has not strong branches 


THE GENTLE MAN’S HORSE 
This horse has no check-rein. A horse like this, 
whose reins are free, can move easily and naturally. 
which can stand by themselves, and so, 
if it is to spread out its leaves to the air 
and to the sun, it must hold on to some- 
thing. There are thousands of plants 
which do this instead of forming stout 
branches as trees do. Some of them 
climb by thorns ; the thorns of the rose, 
for instance, are made for climbing. 
Some of them hold on in other ways, as 
the ivy does, for it has no thorns. The 
creepers that hold on the best have actual 
little suckers, which give them a splendid 
hold of even quite a smooth wall. Ivy 
holds on mainly by taking advantage of 
little irregularities in the surface. If a 
wall is well built, ivy prolongs its exist- 
ence by protecting it from the weather ; 
but if a wall is very badly built, ivy does 
it injury by creeping in between the 
bricks. "So it is best to build a wall well, 
so that we can make it beautiful with ivy, 
and preserve it by the same. means. 
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HY DOES A MATCH GO OUT WHEN WE 
BLOW IT? 

When a match or a fire burns, it makes 
a certain amount of heat. Now, it needs 
heat in order that it shall burn at all, and 
that is why we have to put a match toa 
fire. Once it has started burning it will 
keep itself hot enough to go on burning 
as long as there is stuff to burn and air to 
burn it with. 

Now, we can blow a match out because 
we blow away the heat in the hot gases 
which are just going to burn, and the 
whole thing becomes so cold that it will 
burn no longer, any more than the match 
would before it was struck. Any fire, 
the heat of which is in the gases it makes, 
can be blown out in the same way if we 
have a big enough wind to do it. You 
must have seen the wind blow out a fire 
at a picnic. But the wind cannot blow 
out a coal fire, because much of the heat 
which keeps the fire going is in the glow- 
ing coal itself, and the wind cannot blow 
that away. We can make a match burn 
more quickly by blowing on it gently 
enough, so as not to blow its heat away 
altogether, but so as to keep up a brisker 
supply of air than if we were not blowing 
at all. 

\ K [HY DOES THE TEA RISE TO THE TOP OF 
A LUMP OF SUGAR DIPPED IN IT? 

This question really has to do with the 

same subject as the last. Water, and 
watery things like tea, behave in just 
the opposite way to quicksilver. When 
they get a surface on which they can 
spread themselves, they do so, but quick- 
silver keeps to itself. You would not 
get quicksilver to run up into a lump of 
sugar. We must think of the sugar as 
if it were a lot of little tubes all put 
together, and then it is easy to show, by 
a simple experiment, what happens. 
_ If we take a thin glass tube and dip 
it into water, the water will spread itself 
out on the inside surface of the tube, and 
will rise a little higher in the tube than 
outside, and where the water stops it 
will have a cup-shaped surface, because 
the water all round, where it is next the 
glass, creeps up the glass a little. It is 
Just this that happens when tea runs up 
a lump of sugar. 

But mercury acts in exactly the 
opposite way ; it is not attracted by a 
surface, but pushed back, and the picture 
shows the difference between the be- 
havior of water and that of mercury 
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when a thin tube is pushed in to them. 
When mercury is pushed back by the 
tube, the surface of the mercury is shaped 
like a cup upside down, because all round 
the edge of it it holds itself back from 
the glass, just in the opposite way to the 
water, which creeps up the glass. 


O ANIMALS KNOW WHEN THEY ARE 
BEING TREATED KINDLY? 

Not even the wisest man can tell you 
how much animals know and how much 
they do not know, and it is still more 
difficult to say how much they can 
appreciate; but what we do know is 
that all the animals that man makes use 
of, or with which he lives much, can feel 
pain very readily, and are capable of 
great suffering. Whether they know 
they are feeling it is a different matter, 
much too deep a question for us here. 
But the most important point about this 
subject is this—that whether animals 
appreciate kindness intelligently or not, 
it makes a very great difference to the 
human being who treats his animals well. 
No one who is cruel or unkind to animals 
will be kind to his fellow-creatures, and 
therefore we should always try to treat 
animals as kindly as one of ourselves, 
so that we may grow kind to all living 
things. 

AN A POISONOUS SNAKE BITE IF IT LIKES, 
WITHOUT POISONING ? 

Some can and some cannot. The way 
that poisonous snakes use their fangs to 
inject poison is one of the most wonderful 
things in Nature, and in the case of some 
of them—for instance, the common adder 
or viper, which lives all over Europe— 
this poison fang and its venom are only 
used as a means of self-defence, or for 
getting food. 

But the adder as a rule does not use 
its poison fang when it bites the animals 
on which it feeds, and so it has a very 
curious arrangement, by means of which 
these fangs are laid flat back in the roof 
of the mouth out of the way of the 
ordinary teeth which are used for feeding. 
Thus the adder can use one or other scts 
of teeth just as it likes when it wishes to 
kill its foe, and it can tuck its fangs 
securely out of the way and use its 
ordinary teeth when it wishes to swallow 
amouse. In some of the other poisonous 
snakes the fangs are fixed, and cannot 
be used in this way. 


THE NEXT QUESTIONS ARE ON PAGE 81r?, 
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SAILING IN A SEA OF AIR 


The time was, long, long ago in the story of the 
world, when men traveled only on land, before they 
learned to make a highway of the sea. To-day men 
are seeking for a third highway—a highway in the air. 

The earth is enveloped in an ocean of air, and in this 
ocean men have long known how to sail in baskets 
hanging from silk balloons. But sailing in balloons is 
slow, and men are seeking new ways of travel in the 
air. One thing is wonderful to notice—the huge 
machines that men must make to be able to do what a 
birdoraflycando. Thatisthe remarkable fact in the 
story of men’s learning to fly. A balloon sails because 
it is filled with gas which makes it lighter than the air 
it rests on; but a bird flies although it is heavier than 
ay, and it is the secret of how to fly with a machine 
heavier than air that men are now trying to solve. 

The airship on this page is as large as a steamer, 
with machinery working two propellers, that drive it 
forward in the air, and a rudder to steer it on its way. 
But though it can be guided in calm weather, it is 
tossed about in a storm, so that it has all the draw- 
backs of a balloon, which is at the mercy of the winds. 

The pictures on the following pages show us the ways 
in which men are learning to imitate the birds. 


THE MAN WHO SAILED ACROSS THE ALPS 


Here we see a steerable balloon invented by Count Zeppelin. If placed with one end on the ground in 
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Madison Sq., N.Y., its other ‘end would be nearly two-thirds the height of the Metropolitan Tower, and yet 
it could carry only some twenty people. A steamer of the same length could carry over 1,000 passengers. 
This shows how clumsy a balloon is. The vast cylinder which we see here, hovering over the town of 
Ziirich, is filled up with about twenty balloons, each full of gas, and all to hold up two little cars. Zeppelins 
made many voyages across the North Sea during the European War, and did much damage in England. 


a 


In this great French steerable balloon the propeller is not at the back, but at the nose of the car, and 
instead of pushing the balloon forward, it has the effect of pulling it. This airship has, of course, the 
fault of all those of the same class, for it is impossible to control so great and light a body against strong 
winds. While these balloons are helping men to learn how to navigate the air, it is not likely to be by 
these that men-will be-able-to do. what a bird can do. The successful machine will be more like a bird, 


The photographs on these pages are by the Illustrations Bureau, Rol & Ca, and others. 
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FAMILIAR THINGS 


THE RIDERS ON THE WIND 


A WONDERFUL THING THAT HAPPENS BEFORE OUR EYES 


OR centuries men 
have been want- 
ing to fly. Many at- 
tempts were made, with various 
kinds of mechanisms, only to fail. 
In 1782, and 1783, two brothers 
named Montgolfier made hot air 
balloons, which rose high in the air. 
Two men dared to go up in one of these 
in 1783, and soon many voyages were 
made. Soon, however, hydrogen gas 
was found to be better than hot air,' 
and very large balloons were built. 
These were the first balloons, but for 
over a hundred years no way was 
found by which the flight of a balloon 
could be controlled. Whichever way 
the wind blew it the balloon must go. 
How THE BALLOON WAS 
IMPROVED 
In spite of all the disadvantages, in- 
terest in balloons has continued to the 
present. Men have gone higher and 
higher until now the record, made in 
t901 by two German scientific men, 
is nearly seven miles in the air. The 
longest trip is nearly 1,500 miles. 
This was made in 1913, by a French- 
man, who started in Paris and landed 
in Russia. Men have learned much 
about air-currents and temperatures 
high in the air, through such trips as 
these. Balloons have also been of use 
in war, and are still used. 
Copyright, 1918, by M. Perry Mills. 


An important im- 
provement in balloon 

flight was made by 

attaching a small engine with a 
propeller and a rudder to the 
basket of a balloon. If there was 
not too much of a gale, the balloon 
could be guided, and might even make 


/ 


some progress against a slight wind. 


The next steps were taken by San- 
tos-Dumont, a Brazilian gentleman re- 
siding in Paris, and by Count Zep- 
pelin, a German. Santos-Dumont 
used a sausage-shaped balloon with a 
pointed end, and, in 1901, won a prize 


of $20,000 for circling the Eiffel 


Tower in Paris, and returning to the 
starting point in half an hour. The 
daring inventor later turned his atten- 
tion to aeroplanes and neglected air- 
ships. Other Frenchmen, however, 
have continued to experiment, and 
others as well. A Bavarian officer, 
Major von Parseval, has made bal- 
loons which may be guided. 

OUNT ZEPPELIN, WHO BUILT 

ENORMOUS AIRSHIPS 

Count Zeppelin worked on another 
plan. He made the outside of his air- 
ship of thin metal, and divided the 
interior into several compartments 
which were filled with gas bags. If 
some of these burst, the others would 
keep the balloon up. Cars for en- 
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crew and passengers were sus- 
pended from the metal shell. In 1900 
a successful ascent was made. Other 
and better airships were made until, in 
Ig10, a trip of three hundred miles ie 
made in a little more than nine hours. 
This trip is famous because on it the 
airship carried passengers. Other air- 
ships constructed by Count Zeppelin 
made hundreds of trips, each carrying 
twenty-four passengers, besides the crew. 
A speed of over fifty miles an hour was 
reached sometimes, but the airships were 
very large and very heavy and several 
were destroyed by high winds. 

During the Great War the Zeppelins, 
as these immense airships came to be 
called, were used for military pur- 
poses. They were able to cross the 
North Sea and drop bombs on various 
parts of England, or to fly over France 
and attack Paris. They were, however, 
forced to remain so high in the air in 
order to keep out of the way of the 
anti-aircraft guns, that they could not 
drop their bombs with much idea of 
where they were going to fall. Some of 
the bombs fell in open fields, and others 
in cities. 

HE MACHINE WHICH IS HEAVIER 
THAN AIR 

All of these machines are lighter than 
air, but the greatest success was finally 
to come to machines heavier than air. 
Many men have studied the question dur- 
ing the centuries. The great painter, 
Leonardo da Vinci, of whom you read in 
another place, had many ideas on the 
subject. Long ago others are said to 
have been able to glide from a_height 
as a flying-squirrel does, but none of 
them really flew. During the later years 
of the nineteenth century many more 
men were working. A German, Otto 
Lilienthal, and Octave Chanute, an 
American citizen, worked on gliders, with 
which they could descend from great 
heights, and could guide their descent. 
Lilienthal made over two thousand flights 
before he was killed. 

Sir Hiram Maxim, the distinguished 
English inventor, made a machine with 
an engine, which almost flew when the 
trial was made in 1894, but it was not 
quite right, and Sir Hiram did not con- 
tinue his experiments. Professor S. P. 
Langley, of the Smithsonian Institution, 
in Washington, was working on the ques- 
tion at the same time, and finally per- 
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suaded Congress to give him $50,000 Re 
experiments. He had made _ several 
small machines with engines which flew 
without a man, and finally built a 
large one to carry an engineer. When 
it was tried, the machinery for starting 
went wrong twice and the machine was 
broken. Professor Langley had used up 
all the money which had been granted 
him, and his failure caused so much ridi- 
cule and criticism, that he is said to have 
died of a broken “heart. He was on the 
right track, however, and since his death 
it has been shown that his machine could 
have flown if a few changes had been 
made. It is fair to say that Professor 
Langley is the father of the flying 
machine. 

All of these later men were learning 
much about the size and shape of the 
wings, but those who tried to use power 
found that the steam engine was too 
heavy for the amount of force it would 
develop. About this time the gasoline 
engine, such as we now see in motor 
cars, was much improved. Two young 
Americans decided to try to make it 
drive an aeroplane. 

WO YOUNG AMERICANS SOLVE THE 
4 PROBLEM 

Orville and Wilbur Wright had a shop 
for the repair of bicycles, in Dayton, 
Ohio, and had had experience with 
motor-cycles. They began, in 1900, by 
experimenting with gliders in order to 
learn the best shape and size for the 
wings. In order that they might not be 
disturbed, they went to a lonely place 
on the seacoast of North Carolina. 
Finally, December 17, 1903, a machine 
rose carrying a man and stayed in the 
air for fifty-nine seconds. The problem 
was solved. After this there were many 
improvements, but they were improve- 
ments only. A man had flown in the 


air. 


The Wright brothers kept on trying, 
and, in 1905, made a flight of twenty- 
four miles, and returned to the starting 
point. Longer and longer flights were 
made, and, in 1908, Wilbur Wright made 
at Le Mans, France, the longest flights - 
ever made up to that time. In one he 
covered fifty-six miles, and in another 
remained in the air two hours and twenty 
minutes. These two Americans had been 
able to do better than all the trained 
scientists and the most skilful workmen 
of the world. 
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Never was an invention hailed with 
more excitement. All the world realized 
at once that the air had really been con- 
quered. And yet it was so simple; a 
huge box kite with an engine-driven pro- 
peller as a substitute for the string. 
Within a few months men were building 
flying machines in all the civilized coun- 
tries. Naturally those of mechanical 
training took the lead and almost at once 
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Several types of aeroplanes were put into use in the great European War. : : 
called a “‘ Taube,” that is, a ‘‘ dove.” This picture was taken from beneath while the aeroplane was in flight, 


and shows plainly the great crosses on the wings. 
upon by the guns of his own side. 


improvements were made which rendered 
flight safer and control by the aviator 
more certain. Aeroplanes with one pair 
of wings, called monoplanes, were built, 
and some had three. The Wright ma- 
chines were called biplanes because they 
had two pairs of wings. 

HE FIRST FLIGHTS FOR LONG 

DISTANCES 

At first the French took the lead. 
Santos-Dumont abandoned balloons and 
built several aeroplanes, and, in 1900, a 
daring Frenchman, named Bleriot, flew 


across the “English ‘Channel from Calais 
to Dover, a distance of twenty-one miles. 
Then the enthusiasm of the English was 
awakened and Farman, an Englishman, 
distinguished himself for his daring 
flights. Glenn H. Curtiss, an American, 
was another of the pioneer aviators who 
astonished multitudes by their exhibi- 
tions. of daring and skill in Europe and 
in America. 


SS 


This particular German type is 


They are placed there so that the aviator will not be fired 
- The Germans use several other styles, some of them very swift. 
Picture copyright, Brown and Dawson, Stamford, Conn. 


From Underwood and Underwood. 


Mr. Curtiss also invented a hydroaero- 
plane, or hydroplane, as it is sometimes 
called, though other men had been work- 
ing on the same idea. This is, a power- 
ful aeroplane which has light boats 
firmly attached. It is able to rise from 
water and to alight without danger. It 
is, in fact, a sort of flying boat. 

During the first few years many of 
the aviators lost their lives, for they had 
to acquire skill by themselves and learn 
the tricks of the treacherous air currents. 
It required many accidents to teach them 
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that the higher they went the less was 
the danger; for in falling there was more 
time in which to regain control of the 
machine. The most serious cause of 
possible mishap was the sudden stoppage 
of the motor, which might happen through 
the breakage of any one of its many deli- 
cate parts. This would cause the aero- 
plane to slacken speed; then, suddenly, 
it would tilt backward and fall, just as 
you have seen a kite throw up its tail 
and swoop downward. 
OW THE AVIATORS KEEP FROM 
FALLING 

To-day the experienced aviator knows 
what to do in such a case. By means 
of the lever in his hands he throws down 
the elevator, as the rudder that raises or 
lowers his machine is called, and the 
front of the aeroplane dips, almost 
straight downward. To the spectators it 
appears that it is dropping sheer to de- 
struction, but just before it reaches the 
ground the aviator gives his lever another 
turn, rights his machine dexterously and 
alights safely. This method of landing is 
known as the volplane and is now prac- 
tised even for pleasure. A safer way to 
volplane is to make the machine circle 
as it falls, which enables the aviator to 
choose his landing place. 

On the other ‘hand many dangers that 
were feared by the beginners have turned 
out to be no dangers at all. For six 
years no aviator would venture up if 
more than a breeze was blowing. Then, 

one day, an Englishman, called Latham, 
forced his machine up into a fierce gale 
of wind. For a few minutes it fluttered 
dangerously against the gusts, then 
turned and sped down wind at the rate 
of ninety miles an hour. Back again 
came the daring aviator, making scarcely 
any progress against the fierce air cur- 
rents. After ten minutes he alighted 
safely, having proved that the aeroplane 
is a good weather craft. 
N AVIATOR FLIES OVER THE 
ALPS 
The following year Chavez, a Peruvian, 
- astonished the world by flying over the 
Alps and though he was killed by a bad 
landing on the other side he had demon- 
strated that the mightiest strongholds of 
the air could be conquered. There is, in 
fact, no limit to the height to which an 
aeroplane may ascend, but when the avi- 
ator reaches an altitude above two or 
three miles the thinness of the air causes 


him to become dizzy and ill. The cold, 
too, is intense high up in the air, yet 
one aviator, Linnenkogel, succeeded in 
rising over twenty thousand feet, nearly 
four miles. It is claimed that much 
higher flights have been made. 

At first long distance flights were im- 
possible because the aeroplanes were not 
strong enough to carry much fuel for the 
engines. But gradually this difficulty 
was overcome. One of the first long dis- 
tance flights was performed in 1911 by 
C. Rodgers, an American, who flew from 
New York to Kansas, 2,600 miles. The 
repairs to his machine during his trip 
cost him $15,000; when he arrived in 
Kansas there was practically nothing left 
of his original machine. A short time 
afterwards, while exhibiting over the 
beach at Long Branch, California, a sea 
gull got wedged in between the rudder 
and the tail of his machine, rendering 
the rudder immovable. Unable to right — 
his machine as it fell, Rodgers was 
killed. 

ECORD AFTER RECORD IS 

BROKEN ; 

Two years after, the record established 
by Rodgers was broken by Helen, a 
Frenchman, who covered 13,000 miles in 
thirty-nine days. It is now possible for 
a machine to stay up twelve hours and 
continue at this rate day after day. 
Flights from London to Paris and cities 
in Germany without alighting became 
quite common. ‘There is a story told 
among English aviators of Herr Etrich, 
an Austrian flier, which gives an illus- 
tration of the speed with which an aero- 
plane may fly from one country to an- 
other. 

Herr Etrich came to the aviation 
grounds outside London in a cab, which 
he forgot to discharge as he left it. 
After several hours of waiting the cab- 
man became impatient and proceeded to 
make inquiries for his late passenger 
among the people on the aviation 
grounds. 

“Why, he’s in France,” laughed one 
of the aviators; ‘‘ we’ve just had a tele- 
gram from him announcing his arrival 
in Calais.” 

In the early days forty or fifty miles 
an hour was consicered high speed for 
an aeroplane. To-day it is possible to 
go at the rate of 125 miles an hour and, 
with the wind in favor, 150 miles an 
hour, or even more, has been attained. 
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RESENCE OF MIND IS NECESSARY FOR 
AVIATORS 
Presence of mind is the most neces- 
sary quality for one who wishes to fly. 
If only the aviator does not become 
frightened, an accident rarely happens. 


In the great European War worksho 
machinists and aviators at work w 
hour, 


So perfected is the aeroplane of the pres- 
ent time that the aviator has almost per- 
fect control over its movements. In fact, 
an aeroplane will fly upside-down as well 
as in an upright position. 

A few years ago a Frenchman was 


ps to repair aeroplanes accompanied the armies. 


; L hile above floats one of their machines which has a record of 125 miles an 
This car is armored underneath to protect the aviator. 


Picture copyright, Underwood and Underwood, New York. 


flying on a windy day when his machine 
was overturned by a sudden gust. He 
continued his flight for some three hun- 
dred yards, upside-down. Fortunately 
he was at a good height and strapped in. 


Finally he righted his machine and 
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Here we see French 


landed safely. A few months later an- 
other Frenchman, Adolphe Pegoud, over- 
turned his machine deliberately and flew 
in circles; looping the loop. Now that 
is quite a common trick. One aviator 
who has performed it repeatedly says: 
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“In looping the loop, when you start 
the turn, you seem to sit still and the 
whole world revolves around you. The 
horizon disappears under your feet and 
next you see it coming back over your 
head. The whole thing is done so 
quickly that you don’t realize for a mo- 
ment what has happened. ‘There was 
no unpleasant sensation except a rush- 
ing of the blood to the eyes.” To pre- 
pare himself for this feat the aviator had 
previously strapped himself upside-down 
in a chair and hung that way. 

EN LOSE THEIR SENSE OF BALANCE 

i IN THE AIR 

It is a peculiar fact that when up in 
the air men partly lose their sense of 
balance. The aviator knows when his 
machine tips backward or forward, but 
not when it tilts to one side or the other. 
To keep his level he carries a small in- 
strument, made on the same principle as 
a spirit level, which is a surer guide than 
his own senses. The earth below also 
helps him to realize his position. For 
this reason the aviator dreads running 
into a fog. Then he loses all sense of 
direction. One aviator tells of such an 
experience. He was suddenly immersed 
in a fog, whereupon he became so be- 
wildered that he turned his machine up- 
side-down. Yet he did not know that 
he was hanging with his head downward 
until he felt a heavy pressure from the 
straps that bound him in and things be- 
gan shooting out of his pockets up into 
the air, as he thought. 

It wiil not seem strange that the first 
practical use to which the aeroplane was 
to be put should be for purposes of war. 
What could be more valuable to a gen- 
eral than to be able to rise a mile into 
the air and observe the movements of the 
enemy over the country spread out below 
him, like a map? 

HE GREAT IMPORTANCE OF AERO- 

PLANES IN WAR 

This is actually what is being done in 
the Great War. Every army has 
attached to it what is known as the fly- 
ing corps, hundreds of skilled aviators. 
Some of these daring scouts are the same 
men who gave exhibitions of skill in the 
early days but special schools are main- 
tained by the military authorities in 
which to train aviators. The adventures 


experienced by the flying scouts will 


form the most thrilling part of the his- 
tory of the war. 


In the gray of early dawn the scouting 
aviator rises out of camp in his machine, 
describing wide circles as he ascends at 
least a mile. Sometimes he is alone, 
sometimes he has with him a companion, 
seated in front with nothing to do but 
observe what is going on below. ‘Then, 
suddenly, the machine swoops forward 
and darts over above the trenches, into 
the enemy’s territory. Immediately the 
enemy’s anti-aircraft guns begin popping, 
sending bursting shells five miles up- 
ward while rifles crack with a continuous 
roar. But so long as he remains at least 
four thousand feet high the risk from 
shells and bullets is not great. Often he 
takes photographs of the enemy’s lines. 

On he goes, darting far into the 
enemy’s territory. Suddenly he darts 
downward, dropping a bomb which falls 
and bursts in the midst of an ammunition 
train or a body of marching troops. 

Sometimes aeroplanes from opposing | 
sides will meet up in the.air and then 
comes the aviator’s real danger. They 
begin swooping and circling around each 
other, each striving for advantageous 
position. Then they begin firing their 
rifles or machine guns at one another 
until one or the other gets the advantage. 
Pegoud, the Frenchman who first looped 
the loop, fought many such duels. In 
one his machine was disabled and he fell 
into a field within the enemy’s territory, 
smashing his machine. An adversary 
swooped down after him, whereupon 
Pegoud, who was not much _ injured, 
sprang from the wreckage and shot his 
adversary, escaping back to his own lines 
in the German aeroplane. But a few 
weeks later Pegoud was shot and killed. 
A few days after a wreath was dropped 
near his grave from an aeroplane. At- 
tached to it was a card bearing the in- 
scription: “‘To Pegoud, who died like a 
hero, from his adversary.” 

What is to be the future of the aero- 
plane, no one can say. So far it has 
been used for sport and in war. Some 
dreamers say that soon we shall cross 
the ocean; that a man will take an aero- 
plane cab from New York to Washing- 
ton, and thus avoid the discomforts and 
dust of train or motor car; and that mail 
and important packages will be carried 
through the air. Whether we shall see 
all this or not, we cannot now say, but 
stranger things have happened. 


THE NEXT STORY OF FAMILIAR THINGS IS ON PAGE 189. 
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Thousands of years ago man conquered the land and the sea, but the conquest of the air is only now being 
realized. It is true for more than a century men have gone up in balloons, but these have always been at 
the mercy of the winds; although many balloons or airships that could be steered, provided the winds 
were satisfactory, have been made in recent years, there is always an uncertainty about a balloon. It is the 
aeroplanes that have brought the conquest of the air within measurable distance of achievement. We here 
see some of the kinds of aeroplanes that have made successful flights. No. t is Mr. Hubert Latham's 
Antoinette aeroplane with wh 


; lich he nearly flew across the English Channel; 2 is the Voisin biplane; 3 is 
the monoplane in which Blériot flew from France to E 


B ngland; 4 is an early Curtiss biplane; 5 is Colanel 
Cody’s aeroplane; and 6 is an early Farman biplane. Newer models differ somewhat, 
a er rare ea en 7 80 DO ee 


FLYING OVER NEW YORK HARBOR 


On the morning of May 29, 1910, Mr. Glenn H. Curtiss left Albany in an aeroplane of his own construction, 
and mounting several hundred feet into the air, flew down the Hudson River to Governor’s Island, New 
York. He made two stops during his trip to fill the gasoline tank and look over his machine. Ancluding 
the time lost in these two stops he made the trip in exactly three hours and twenty minutes. This was one 
of the most successful long distance flights up to that time, though it seems short and slow compared with 
what has been done since, in America and Europe. Mr. Curtiss has constructed many aeroplanes since. 


Copyright, The Pictorial News Co., New York. 
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TWO TYPES OF MODERN AEROPLANES 
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This is a late type of military aeroplane which has been developed in the United States and which the 
inventors hope to have adopted by the army. As you see there are two engines with their propellers. A 
machine gun which can be pointed in every direction is mounted in the bow, and beneath are torpedo 
bombs, which can do much damage when dropped upon buildings and fortifications, or marching troops. 
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See CAs 
On November 2, 1916, Victor Carl 
flight to New York. 


Hone. ne ace vised Fone eae morning, making much of the distance at the rate of 137 miles an 
nar’ 1€ picture shows him landing on Governor's Island, New York, with the propeller still revolving. 
Pictures, Copyright, Underwood & Underwood. N. Y 
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strom, in a Curtiss biplane, left Chicago, hoping to make a continuous 
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“The Book of 
OUR OWN LIFE 


WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


WE know that life is something more than liveliness, and that a thing may 

be alive even though we cannot see it move. We shall now try to find 
out how life began. Once upon a time there was no life on the earth, which 
was too hot for anything to live upon it. But as the world cooled, life began 
in’ the coolest part of it—that is, in the sea, and the first living thing, perhaps, 
was the seaweed. We are quite sure, at any rate, that the first living things 
were plants, because plants are the only things that know how to obtain food 
from air and water. Every living thing must have one thing to live upon— 
a kind of gas called oxygen, and plants feed on the oxygen, which they take in 
by breathing. Then the animals, and we ourselves, live upon the plants, 
and without plants not one of us could live. Noman has ever been able to 
draw life straight from the air as the plants can do. We can only guess at the 
manner in which God has worked. 


HOW LIFE BEGAN ON THE EARTH 


E want to find 
out what it 
is that makes us call 
some things living 
and others not living; and/ 
we have agreed that our best 
plan is to look at the simplest 
kinds of living things, which 
are plants, and to learn from them. 
Another reason why we should do 
this is that in the story of life plants 
came first, and so we are beginning 
at the beginning. 

All wise men are sure that there 
was a time when there was no life at 
all upon the earth—no animals, not 
even any plants, whether on the dry 
land or in the sea. Indeed, there 
could not then be any life, because 
the things that life needs were not to 
be found. Many wonderful things 
happen in a fire, but there is never 
And 
the dry land of the earth was once 
too hot for any life to be on it, just 
as a hot cinder is. As for the sea, it 
was also so hot as to be nearly boiling, 
and it is not possible for any life to 
exist in boiling water. 

A little while before, the water that 
now makes the sea was so hot that it 
actually hung in the air in the form 
of what is called water vapor, and 
only when the hot earth became a 
little cooler did most of the water in 
the air turn liquid and fall in a great 
shower of the first rain that ever was 


into the low-lying 
parts of the earth’s 
surface — the parts 
that we now. call 


ff Cr: ? the bed of the sea. 
AVL Sg Well, in all the sea, and in-. 


all the air, and on all the-dry 
land, there was nothing that did 


what a plant can do—nothing alive. 


Then, at last, as men think, when the 


-water far down in the sea became cool 


enough—cooler, of course, than the 
surface water upon which the hot sun 
shone all day—the first living things, 
the smallest and simplest kinds of 
plants, came to be. Weneed not ask 
ourselves exactly what those first 
plants were like, because all kinds of 
plants are really the same, and so it 
will do just as well if we take some 
kind of plant that we all know, and 
look at it. Grass will do very well, 
only we must think of it as living in 
water, like seaweed. 

Now, grass, like all living things, 
plants and animals too, breathes and 
feeds, and grows—and dies. Wherever 
you had looked throughout the whole 
earth before the time we are speaking 
of, you would have found nothing 
that did these things—nothing alive. 
But when we find something that 
breathes, as you are breathing at this 
minute, and as I am breathing, and 
as every blade of grass on earth, 
every flower and fly and fish is breath- 
ing—then we know that it is alive. If 


last it must die. 
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it breathes it must feed; this feeding 
makes it grow when it is young ; and at 
These, then, when we 
find them, are the proofs of life. 

And now let us look more closely at 
the life of the plant. 


a9 Aco WOULD HAPPEN IF ALL THE 
PLANTS IN THE WORLD WERE KILLED 


Of course, no plant, no tree or flower, 
can ever be so interesting, in itself, as an 
animal. Even a humble animal like the 
goldfish, which you may keep in a bowl 
of water in the drawing-room, or even 
a mere fly, has something about it that 
seems to make it more wonderful than 
the most splendid tree. It is all very 
well, for instance, to say that a cabbage 
is alive, but how very dull and stupid 
and half awake is that sort of vegetable 
life, compared with the animal life of 
even a lazy caterpillar that crawls over 
that leaf, and especially compared with 
a butterfly ! 

Now, I quite agree that animals show 
life in its most striking way, and that 
there is a great gap between the stupid, 
silent, rooted cabbage and the lark 
singing and soaring in the sky above it. 
And yet vegetable life was the first life, 
which had to exist before any animal 
life could be at all; and even to-day all 
the animal life in the world, including 
the life of our own bodies, entirely de- 
pends upon vegetable life. If all the 
plants in the world were killed, in a few 
short days every animal, every bird in the 
air, every fish in the sea, and every man, 
woman, and child upon the earth would 
die also. 

Even though animals can fly and 
jump and sing as plants cannot, yet 
plants can do wonderful things which 
animals cannot, things, indeed, which 
make it possible for animals to do all 
that they can do. 


O MAN CAN DO WHAT A BLADE OF 
GRASS CAN DO 


The life of the plant is so wonderful 
in what it does that even to-day, after 
hundreds of years of thinking and study- 
ing and adding new knowledge to old 
knowledge, men cannot do, even with 
wonderful machinery and electricity and 
all their discoveries, the things which 
the smallest blade of grass does all the 
day without “ trying,’ without thinking 
about it, or making any fuss at all! 


are really vegetarians. 


grass that the ox made the beef we eat, 
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Possibly men may some day learn how 
to do the things that the plant now does 
for us and for all animals ; and perhaps, 
after a long time, men may become so 
clever that, with great trouble and much 
preparation, and great noise and planning 
and expense, they may be able to do so 
well what plants now do for us that it 
might be possible to do without plants 
altogether; but I really do not think 
that that time will ever come. Even if, 
after thousands of years, we learnt to do 
what plants can do, we could never do it 
so easily and cheaply and quickly and 
well as they do. We can never beat 
perfection, and the way of the plants is 
perfect. 

Now, what is it that plants do so well, 
and animals cannot do at all, but yet 
cannot do without ? Animals breathe 


and grow and feed just as well as plants, 


and sometimes even more quickly ; but 
the great difference is that plants can 
feed on anything, so to speak, whilst 
animals can only feed on what plants 
have made for them. You know, per- 
haps, what a vegetarian is—someone who 
eats vegetables or plants, but not the 
flesh of animals. Now, most animals 
Even if we eat 
beef, the ox had to eat grass. It is from 


and if there were no grass, where would 
beef come from ? 


HE MARVELOUS THING ABOUT PLANTS 
IS THAT THEY EAT ALMOST ANYTHING 
Now, we see how important this is if 
we remember that every living thing 
must eat or die. When we say “ eat,” 
you think of putting something into your 
mouth and biting it; but many living 
things have no mouths, and yet they 
certainly eat. If we say they feed, that 
will be better. That is one of the great 
differences between what is living and 
what is not living. Ifa fly, or a man, 
or a blade of grass, gets no food it will 
die ; but a stone will remain just the same 
for hundreds of years without any need 
of food. The stone is not alive. That 
shows us how important is the great 
food question. } 
_ And the marvelous thing about plants 
is that they feed on almost anything, on 
things that are not alive, and never have 
been alive, whilst animals can only feed 
on them. Both the animal and the plant 
may be starved, and then both will die ; 
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but the animal having air and water and 
lifeless earth will die of starvation, whilst 
for the plant these lifeless things, with 
which the animal can do nothing, are a 
rich and plentiful feast. 

We see, then, why we can be sure that 
the first kinds of living things were plants. 
No kind of animal could have been first, 
because there is no kind of animal that can 
feed itself without the help of the plant. 
When life first appeared on the earth, there 
was nothing for it to feed upon but life- 
less things, like air and salt and water ; 
and the only kind of living creature that 
can live on such things is the plant. 


LANTS LIVE NOW EXACTLY AS THEY 
LIVED MILLIONS OF YEARS AGO 

Now, what plarits did at first they do 
still. This is very interesting if we think 
what a great differ- 
ence there is between 
those first simple 
plants, with their 
short lives and tiny 
bodies, and the great 
tree of to-day. Yet 
these trees, different 
in so many ways, liv- 
ing for hundreds of 
years, and some- 
times so large that 
you could drive 
four horses abreast 
through the trunk 
of one of them, 
feed in just the 
same way as the 
first plants that were 
formed at the bottom of the sea ages 
ago. It is just because the little plants 


of long ago and even the biggest trees of 


to-day do their feeding and growing and 
breathing in the same way that we group 
them together, calling them all plants, 
and giving the name of vegetable life to 
that which they all show. 

Now let us see the way in which plants 
have become more wonderful since the 
beginning, and then, after we have seen 
what the story of plant life has been, we 
can look more closely at the way in 
which it serves us. 

If we dig down very deeply into the 
earth we find ourselves passing through 
the first layer to another layer of a 
different kind, and then to another and 
another, andsoon. We know that these 
different layers, lying below the one that 


Life began in the sea, and the first living thing, 
perhaps, was seaweed such as we find on the beach. 
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we live on, were once at the surface, or 


. the “top,” and then have been covered 


up; and so as we dig down, and find 
remains of different kinds of animals and 
plants, and proof that they once lived in 
one layer or another, we can tell some- 
thing as to what the story of life has been 
on the earth. This is most important 
and interesting so far as the story of 
animal life is concerned, and men have 
been studying it carefully for many 
years. We shall have to talk about it 
later. It is only a very few years, how- 
ever, since men began to understand the 
history of plant life as it is shown in the 
record of the rocks. Of course, you can 
guess a good reason why it is so much 
more difficult to find out what the plants 
of long ago were like than to tell the 
story of animals of long ago. Nearly all 
animals have bones, 
which are hard 
things, and may last 
for ages, or at any 
rate leavemarks that 
last for ages. It is 
not so easy fora plant 
to be preserved, be- 
cause most of it is 
soft, and the oldest 
plants were alto- 
gether soft. How- 
ever, we havelearned 
a great deal about « 
the history of plants 
quite lately. And 
this is what we find : 
If we dig down far 
enough, we come to 
layers of the crust, or shell, of the earth 
that have no signs of life of any kind, 
whether animal or vegetable. Above 
these layers we begin to find the first 
records of the story of life—records of 
vegetable life and of animal life. 


HE VERY FIRST THINGS THAT LIVED 
ON THE EARTH 

You can guess, perhaps, what kind of 
plants those first ones were. There were 
no trees or flowers, but there were plants 
rather like seaweed, and also simple 
plants of a very humble kind that were 
close relatives of simple plants of to-day, 
like the mushroom and the toadstool. 
Those men who know most about this 
matter are also sure that near the very 
beginning of life there were to be found 
the kinds of plants which we now call - 
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microbes, some of which are apt to enter 
our bodies now and make us ill. Then, 
again—and this is very interesting—we 
have sufficient proof to make sure that, 
at the very beginning, or at any rate as 
soon as there was any animal life at all, 
there were green plants—the simplest 
kind of green plants. Now, it is easy 
to tell you why this is so important. It 
is the green stuff in the plant, as we shall 
see in a very short time, that makes it 
able to feed upon the air, as animals 
cannot do; and therefore, so soon as we 
find any traces of animals, we should 
expect also to fimdtraces of green plants, 
for we are assured that, without green 
plants, there would have been no animals 
at all. 


HE GIANT FERNS THAT GREW LONG AGO 
AND HAVE NOW TURNED INTO COAL 


So, when we do find traces of green 


- plants as soon as we should expect to find 


them—that is to say, at least as soon as 
the first animals—we are well pleased. 
As long as we could not find plants so 
soon as that, we were puzzled to under- 
stand how animals could live at all. 
Then, higher up, later in history, and 
nearer our own days, we find evidence 


the bodies of the plants becoming bigger 
and more powerful. This stage is the 
stage of the feyns, and in those days 
everything seems to have been just 
exactly right for the life of ferns, which 
flourished richly for a long, long time. 
They became very large, too—giant ferns, 
such as we cannot see nowadays—and 
the age through which they lived must 
have been a very long one. The remains 
of these are now changed into coal, and 
very useful we find them to-day all over 
the world. 


HE TIME WHEN THE FLOWERS CAME 
INTO THE WORLD 

But all this time there is no sign 
whatever of what are called the higher 
plants; that is, there were no trees, 
no flowers, or, to use a general sort 
of word, there were no flowering plants. 
Perhaps you think that flowering plant 
is a funny word to apply to a tree, 
because, though you know many kinds 
of trees that bear flowers, perhaps 
you think you know many other kinds 
that .do not; but, as a matter of 
fact, all trees bear flowers, without 
a single exception, and all trees are 
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that plant life was becoming richer, and* 
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just the largest and most wonderful 
kinds of flowering plants. It was not 
until long ages after the time of the ferns 
that the flowering plants appeared. 

When this new kind of vegetable life 
appeared, it soon made room for itself. 
Many of the kinds of plants that had a 
good time of it before died out, either 
altogether or very nearly. The flowering 
plants were cleverer than any of the older 
kinds; they were fitter to live in the 
world that they found around them, and 
so they succeeded. Just as animals with 
backbones are the masters of the animal 
kingdom, so the plants that bear flowers 
are the masters of the vegetable kingdom. 
They have not entirely destroyed all the 
older kinds. 

We can still find living plants of lower 
kinds, which are really not very different 
from many of the plants found deep down 
in the earth, and which lived at a time 
when there were no flowering plants at 
all. But, still, the story of the plants 
is a story that leads steadily up from 
very small beginnings to the flowering 
plants, including all the mighty trees, 
and nearly all the other kinds of plants 
are, so to speak, just allowed to go on 
living; the flowering’ plants are the 
masters. 


HE PLANTS LEARN NOTHING NEW, BUT 
LEARN TO DO OLD THINGS BETTER 

But with all these changes and through 
all this long history, certain great powers 
possessed by the earliest plants, and 
certain things in the way they are made, 
have gone on, and the only difference 
has been that, age after age, plants have 
learnt to make more and more of 
these powers; so that, if the great 
trees have beaten the ferns and mosses, 
it is only because they have learnt 
to do in a better way what the mosses 
and the ferns have long been doing not 
quite so well. 

As we shall see, this is not the case 
with animals. During the ages they 
have learnt to do new things, and have 
made fresh powers for themselves, some 
of them so wonderful that we can scarcely 
guess how they came ; but the vegetable 
world has merely learnt how to do better 
the things it has been doing from the 
first. So far as their long history is 
concerned, this is the chief. difference 
between animals and plants. 


THE NEXT PART OF THIS IS ON PAGE 243 
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HOW AN OYSTER MAKES A PEARL 


EE oyster, with 
its hard, rough 


shell and its soft, aN Wy 


“Y flabby little body, is not a appa 
beautiful thing to look at, but ‘See 


it gives us one of the most 

beautiful things in the world. 

From the oyster we get the pearl. 

How does the oyster get its pearls ? 

It makes them in the strangest way. 

When the oyster is a tiny thing it 

floats about on the top of the sea, 

without any shell, just like a little 
piece of jelly. But when the shell 
begins to grow, the oyster gets too 
heavy to swim, and has to sink down 
to the bottom of the sea. It is quite 

happy there. It fastens itself to a 

tock or to something else, and opens 

its shell and lets in the sea-water, 

which has in it the little things which 

the oyster eats to make it fat and big. 
| But sometimes it gets more than it 
, Wishes to have. A tiny speck of sand 
~ \\ enters the shell and presses against the 
| oyster’s body. Perhaps it may be the 
si) egg of a fish or a tiny speck of a sea 
insect. The poor oyster cannot get 
it out; but, as it cannot bear to be 
tickled by whatever it is which has got 
into its shell, it sets to work to cover 
it over and make it smooth. 

Then something very wonderful hap- 
pens. From the oyster’s body there 
comes a fluid, which covers the speck, 
or whatever it may be The fluid 
hardens. Then there comes more and 
more fluid, layer upon layer of it. This 
also becomes hard, and in time the 
little parasite is changed into a lovely 
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6f* pearl. It has grown 
' bigger and smoother 
as the fluid has settled 
on it, just as a snowball grows. 
This is the sort of pearl that 
ladies wear in rings or in brace- 

lets. But there is another sort *% 
of pearl. This is the lining of the ‘4 
oyster-shell. It is called mother-of- 
pearl, and is used to make ornaments 
and buttons and the handles of knives 
and forks. 

The oyster’s shell is very rough 
outside, but he must have a smooth 
bed on which to lie, and so he sends out 
his fluid to harden and to coat the 
inside of the shell smooth and beautiful 
like the loveliest enamel, only better. 

The best pearl-oysters are found off 
parts of the coast of Australia, New 
Guinea, Borneo, the Philippine Islands, 
and Ceylon. They are brought up 
out of the sea by brave divers, as the 
pictures on the following pages show. 

Some of the divers who are able to 
catch an oyster with its shell open 
drop little things in to become coated 
with pearl. There are in the Natural 
History Museum, in South Kensington, 
London, a collection of shells into 
which the Chinese put some figures of |S? 
little idols. These idols are now quite 
coated over with mother-of-pearl. The 
outside of the shell wears away in 
time, until the inside becomes the 
outside. But as the outside wears 
away, the oyster keeps building up the 
mother-of-pearl inside, so that the + 
shell shall not become thinner or less _/ 
safe for his home beneath the sea. ° 4 
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Fishing for pearls in Ceylon and 
India is permitted for only a few weeks in each year, always in March and April. A boat carries the 
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These two pictures show the diver ready 


7 The diver stands 
e remains under water for about a minute at a 
time. If he were to age much longer he might be drowned. The diver must beware of sharks, 
and usually carries spikes to defend himself. He puts the oysters into a net and brings them up. 
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FINDING PEARLS AT THE SEA-BOTTOM 
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Many pearl-divers work with no protection except the simple arrangement to close the nostrils which is 
seen in the previous picture. They remain in the water only a very short time, and must return to, the 
surface to breathe. The curious diver’s dress shown here enables men to breathe at,the bottom of the 
sea, so they can stay below much longer. The chief part of the dress is a large helttiet,.covering,the head 
completely, and having attached to it a tube leading to the surface. The men in the boat pump air into this 
tube, so that the divers belowcan breathe. The front of the helmet is glass, so that the diver can see to work. 


BRINGING THE OYSTERS TO SHORE — 


The pearl-divers work from about sunrise to noon, when the boats set sail for shore again. Here the 
boats have returned to shoreand are landing the oysters, which are carried on shore by the divers. 
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This picture shows one of the sheds into which the oysters are carried 
are put. The men are merchants who come to buy the oy 
pearls in the oysters they make a great deal of 


, and the baskets into which the ovsters 
Ssters. If they are tortunate enough to find many 
money, but if there are not many they may Jose money, 
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LOOKING FOR THE PEARL IN THE OYSTER 


He has found a beautiful 
pearl as big as a large pea, and it may be seen at the point of the knife. On his left in front are the 


oysters he has opened, and on his right are those he has still to open, which may contain precious pearls. 
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THE PEARLS READY FOR THE MARKET 
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These men are opening the oysters in the hope of finding pearls in them. If the pearls found are large 
they are valuable, but small pearls are not worth much money. Very tiny pearls are called seed pearls. 
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Pearls are too precious to lose or waste, and these men are seen looking in the oyster refuse and the shell- 
dust for any small pearls that may have been lost. Only very small pearls are ever found at this stage. 


This does not look like a jeweler’s shop, but it is one. 


them out according to size, color, and shape. The most precious pearls are the largest and best shaped, 
The wonderful story of how pearls are made by oysters and found by pearl-divers is told on page 189, 
THE NEXT FAMILIAR THINGS BEGIN ON PAGE 237. 


The men are weighing the pearls and sorting 
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, The Story of 
<@ FAMOUS BOOKS 


A STORY OF THE REDSKINS 


of panier is no more picturesque figure in modern romance than the American 


Indian. 


Fenimore Cooper, whose life-story is told in this work, became 


famous for his stories of adventure among the Redskins, and this is one of his 
best-known tales told over again as a short story. Cooper wrote this romance 
of the American wilderness in 1826, at a time when the Indians were still fairly 
numerous, often taking to the warpath against the white settlers, and having 


their encampments even in the Great North Woods of New York; 


but 


now the race is greatly reduced, and the ‘‘noble red man,’’ as described 
in romance, will ere long have entirely disappeared from his native scene. 


THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 


T was summer- 
time in the year 
1757, when the Ameri- 
can colonial forces were 
carrying on a war with the 
French, then masters of Canada. & 
Always subject to attack by the 5 
different tribes of Indians, who 
were still numerous and formid- 
able, the American colonies were 
at this time more disturbed than 
ever, as war between the French 
and the British also involved out- 
breaks with the Indians, some of 
the Canadian tribes taking to the 
warpath and coming down into 
the British colonies. Danger lurked 
everywhere; even the townships 
were not secure from attack. 

But one day, in the still beauty of 
July, three strange and picturesque 
figures made part of a striking scene 
in the American wilderness—a scene 
so peaceful to look upon that one 
might never have guessed how near 
to the most exciting adventures all 
three were. On the high bank of 
a swift and swollen river the men 
were grouped in attitudes of ease. 
The dull thunder of a waterfall told 
that the river had come down from 
the higher land at no great distance 
away, with a tremendous fall that 
now sent the water boiling and 
churning between the steep banks. 

Of the three, there were two 
whose dark, ruddy skins and paint- 
bedaubed features and bodies, with 
their picturesque costumes of skins 
and feathers, betokened them natives 
of these wild lands of the West. One 
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was older than the other, for, indeed, 
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,.«q they were father and 

son. The old Indian 
was Chingachgook, 
known as the Great Serpent, » 
Q the sagamore, or tribal chief, 
a tribe of the Delaware Indians. 
He had all the dignity and alert 
bearing of an Indian chief, though 
his body had no longer the supple 
beauty and suggestion of boundless - 
energy of his son, Uncas, known as 
the Bounding Elk. 

The third person of this little 
group wore a green hunting-shirt and 
Indian moccasins, and there. lay 
across his knees a rifle of unusual 
length, the trigger of which he fin- 
gered from time to time. Almost 
as dark of complexion as his com- 
panions, by long exposure to the sun, 
it would have been difficult to tell 
him for a white man; but such he 
was, and his name was Nathaniel 
Bumppo. To the Indians, however, 
he was always known as Hawk-eye, 
while his fame as a fearless scout and 
hunter was known to the French 
enemies, by whom he was usually 
spoken of as Long Rifle. 

The three men were talking quietly, 
and, though they showed no uneasi- 
ness, they were evidently on the 
alert, for they knew that General 
Montcalm, the French leader, was 
even then making his way through 
the far-spreading forests, over which 
their position gave them a splendid 
view, on his way to invest the British 
in Fort William Henry, on Lake 
George, which was only a few leagues 
away from the scene. Suddenly the 


old Indian, laying his ear to the ground 
and listening intently, exclaimed: ‘‘ The 
horses of white men are coming!”’ 
Quickly taking cover, they had not long 
to wait before the cavalcade came into 
view. It consisted of a British officer, 
who wore the uniform of a major in the 
colonial service, and beside him rode 
two beautiful young women, one fair- 
haired and blue-eyed, and the other 
bewitchingly dark. They were accom- 
panied by an Indian guide and a strange, 
gaunt creature of unkempt appearance. 
Hawk-eye’s voice rang out in challenge 
as he presented himself to the little 


group, and it was with evident relief that 


the officer answered him. 

“T am Major Duncan Heyward, and 
these ladies are the daughters of Colonel 
Munro, who is in command at Fort 
William Henry, whither we are bound. 
Unfortunately, our Indian guide has lost 
his way, and we should be glad if you 
could help us to regain it.”’ 

ETRAYED BY THE REDSKIN, AND A 

PERILOUS JOURNEY IN A CANOE 

This was enough for the hunter to 
know that the Indian had betrayed the 
party. “An Indian lose his way!” he 
said, scornfully, as he made a sign to 
his own companions, who immediately 
slipped into the bushes to cut off the 
false guide. But with a wild shriek the 
guide bounded away, and succeeded in 
eluding them. 

It was clear that the travelers had 
been betrayed, and no time was to be 
lost if they were to escape falling into 
the hands of cruel Indians, for the guide 
was known as a chief of the Hurons, 
enemies of the English. Dusk was 
gathering, and there was no hope of 
reaching the fort that night, so Hawk- 
eye led the four strangers down to the 
river's edge, giving the horses over to 
his Indian companions, and from a place 
of concealment drew forth a frail birch- 
bark canoe, in which the travelers took 
their seats with no little difficulty, as it 
was overloaded with five persons. Only 
the marvelous skill of Hawk-eye and 
his calm steering through the surging 
water against the current saved them 
all from drowning. But it was their 
only hope of escape, and the four people 
sat in the canoe scarcely daring to 
breathe, while Hawk-eye coolly im- 
pelled it forward by his dexterous and 
powerful strokes of the paddle. Mean- 
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while the two Mohicans led the horses 
into the water and took them up-stream 
some considerable way to a little cove, 
where they would not be readily dis- 
covered. Thus, by walking the animals 
through the flowing water, no trail was 
left for the Iroquois to follow. 

STRANGE HIDING-PLACE UNDER A 

WATERFALL 

It was black night when Hawk-eye 
at last brought the canoe with amazing 
skill into a little space of quiet water 
that lay alongside a rocky island over 
which the great waterfall descended like 
a mighty screen. . Even when they had 
stepped on to the island, the travelers 
were still afraid to move, being in terror 
of the darkness and the deafening thunder 
of waters. There they stood, scarcely 
daring to exert a muscle, while the 
hunter shot away rapidly in his canoe 
to bring back the two Indians and a 
store of venison from their cache, or 
hiding-place. He seemed to be gone 
only a little while when he was back 
with his companions, and contrived to 
make the travelers comfortable for the 
night. 

Hawk-eye scarcely hoped that their 
hiding-place beneath the waterfall would 
escape discovery, and he had only chosen 
it the better to withstand an attack 
from the Redskins, which, sure enough, 
was made soon after dawn next day. 

But the favourable position, and the 
cavernous nature of the island on which 
Hawk-eye had placed his party, together 
with his great skill as a shot, in which 
the two Mohicans were very little inferior, 
kept the savage Redskins at bay until 
another night had come. 

APTURED BY THE HURONS, BUT RESCUED 

BY HAWK-EYE AND THE MOHICANS 

The situation was now desperate. 
Their powder was done, and the next 
morning would see them all shot or 
captured. A little council of war was 
held. It was decided that the scout and 
the two Mohicans should slip into the 
water, reach the bank, and make their 
way to the fort in the darkness, return- 
ing at once with a rescue-party. All 
agreed that the Redskins would make 
captives of the others in the morning, 
and it was necessary that the rescue- 
party should be as strong as possible, 


Next morning the Hurons returned to 


the attack, and, meeting with no opposi- 
tion, made their way to the hiding- 
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place, where they found Major Heyward 
and the two girls with the fourth member 
of the party, who had described himself 
as David Gamut, a_ singing - master, 
attached to a Connecticut regiment, 
and who was really not quite sane. 
Instead of scalping his victims, Magua 
—for such was the name of the false 
guide—decided to take them captives, 
and as David Gamut insisted on singing 
a funeral psalm when he was captured, 
the Indians left him practically at liberty, 
believing, like many savage people, that 
persons of disordered minds are under a 
special protection. The real reason of 
Magua’s betrayal was to be revenged on 
Colonel Munro, at whose orders he had 
once been flogged. 


Happily, Hawk-eye and his com-: 


panions, replenishing their powder from 
a secret store, had boldly started back on 
the trail without going to the fort, and 
in the nick of time overtook the Iroquois 
on the march with their prisoners, putting 
Magua and his braves to flight and releas- 
ing the captives. 

HE FALL OF THE BRITISH FORT AND 
RECAPTURE OF THE  COLONEL’S 
DAUGHTERS 

The little party then pushed on towards 
Fort William Henry, and when they drew 
near they found that Montcalm’s troops 
- had begun the investment of the place. 
By good fortune, one of the mists that 
rise suddenly from the lake came on, 
and Hawk-eye, knowing the land so 
well, was able to lead the party through 
the French lines unseen, to the great joy 
of old Colonel Munro, who had made 
every preparation to defend the fort 
against the enemy. 

How bravely the old Scottish warrior 
and his small garrison, chiefly composed 
of the “ Royal Americans,” the regiment 
in which Heyward was major, defended 
Fort William Henry against the over- 
whelming forces of Montcalm is told in 
many a history of these old colonial days. 
The end of it all was that Munro and 
his garrison had at last to surrender, but 
they were granted the privilege of march- 
ing out with the honours of war and a 
safe conduct to Fort Edward. This 
proved a hollow promise, as they were 
attacked on their march through the 
forest by some two thousand Indians, 
who were attached to Montcalm’s army, 
and a general massacre took place. Magua 

had also seized the occasion to reappear 


with a small band of Hurons, and, in the 
confusion that followed, he succeeded in 
carrying off the sisters and the half-witted 
singing-master. | 
N THE TRAIL OF THE INDIANS, TO THE 
RESCUE OF THE CAPTIVES 

Coionel Munro and Major Heyward, 
as well as Hawk-eye and the two Mohi- 
cans, managed to escape from the fray, 
and, Uncas being certain that Cora and 
Alice had been taken captive by the 
Hurons, it was decided to make for the 
Great North Woods, in the hope of 
rescuing the girls, as in that district of 
the American wilderness the Hurons had 
an encampment. The Delaware Indians 
were also encamped there, and the Mohi- 
cans were of the same race. Day after 
day the little party of five followed the 
trail into the depths of the wilderness 
until they felt they were nearing the 
Indian camp. 

Emerging cautiously from the wood 
through which the trail had led, they saw 
below them a colony of beavers at work 
in a stream. A strange figure stood 
there watching the busy little animals. 
This was none other than Gamut, the 
singing-master, whose attention the party 
cautiously attracted, and they learned 
from him that Alice was a prisoner among 
the Hurons, whose camp was some two 
miles off, while Cora had been placed in 
the keeping of the Delawares ten miles 
away. So far the captives had suffered 
no harm, but what fate was in store for 
them, who could guess? Gamut, not 
so mad as he seemed, had been allowed 
the fullest liberty by the Indians, and 
his help proved of great value to the 
rescuers. 


NCAS, THE YOUNG MOHICAN, FALLS INTO 
THE HANDS OF THE HURONS 
Speedily their plans were agreed upon. 
Heyward was to disguise himself as one 
of Montcalm’s scouts, and boldly visit 
the Huron camp in the hope of rescuing 
Alice, while Uncas and Hawk-eye were 
to make for the camp of the Delawares 
and rescue Cora; the old colonel, under 
the guidance of Chingachgook, going 
to a place of safety along the stream. 
The singing-master .took Heyward, 
disguised as one of Montcalm’s scouts, 
to the Huron camp, where he was re- 
ceived by a council of the Indians, and 
was parleying with them when Uncas 
was brought in as a prisoner. Magua, 
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arriving with his party of braves, was 
overjoyed to find his enemy at his mercy, 
and while some of the Hurons would 
have killed the young Mohican chief at 
once, Magua preferred keeping him alive 
to torture him later. 


OW THE MAJOR DISCOVERED HAWK-EYE 
INSIDE A BEAR-SKIN 

In the commotion which the capture 
of Uncas had caused, Heyward and his 
supposed mission from Montcalm were 
for the time being forgotten, and the 
stranger in the camp was only recalled 
to their minds when an aged chief came 
forward to ask if the white brother had 
skill in magic. To this the major, with 
a little hesitation, not knowing whither 
he might be led by his reply, answered 
that he had. 

Saying that an evil spirit had entered 
into the wife of one of his young men, 
the Indian then led the way to a cave in 
the mountain-side, some little distance 
from the camp, where a young woman 
lay, evidently very ill. 

“Now let the white brother show his 
power,” said the old Indian to the major. 
“T go. Brother, the woman is the wife 
of one of my bravest young men ; deal 
justly by her. Peace,’’ he added, beckon- 
ing to a large tame bear that had followed 
them into the cave, rolling and grunting, 
MODE tet. a A OL, 

The old Indian then left the supposed 
worker of magic in the cave, and he had 
no sooner gone than the animal, which 
Heyward took to be one of the tame 
bears sometimes kept in Indian villages, 
rose on its hind legs, and, lifting up its 
great, ungainly head, disclosed below 
the bronzed face of Hawk-eye, the scout ! 


A Ra SCOUT AND THE MAJOR OUTWIT THE’ 
INDIANS AND RESCUE ALICE 

After his first moment of surprise, 
Heyward said to the scout: “Tell me 
the meaning of this masquerade. Why 
have you attempted so desperate an 
adventure ? ”’ 

“ The capture of Uncas is my reason 
for being here, and his own hot blood 
was the reason of his falling into the 
hands of the Hurons. By a stroke of 
luck I discovered an Indian conjurer, 
the owner of this bear-skin, who was 
preparing for the entertainment of the 
village in this guise, and, speedily secur- 
ing him, I made free with his finery, and 
am here to play his part, though not 


quite as he had intended. But let us 
hasten, for Alice is most likely hidden 
somewhere here,” said Hawk-eye. 

In an inner cave they were happy to 
discover the fair object of their search, 
and just at that moment Magua ap- 
peared at another entrance, only to be 
instantly disabled by the two white men, 
and bound and gagged. Quickly wrap- 
ping the girl in a blanket, Heyward took 
her'in his arms, and, followed by the 
scout, who again imitated the walking 
of the bear, they appeared at the entrance 
of the outer cave, where were some of 
the relatives of the sick woman. 

“Has my brother driven away the 
evil spirit ?’’ demanded the old Indian. 
“What has he in his arms ? ” 

“Thy child is better,’’ returned Hey- 
ward gravely. “The disease has gone 
out of her; it is shut up in the rocks. I 
take the woman to a distance where I 
will strengthen her against any further 
attack. She shall be in the wigwam of 
her husband when the sun comes again.”’ 

HE HURONS DEMAND THE RETURN OF 

PRISONERS FROM THE DELAWARES 

This speech satisfied the people, so, 
followed by the bear, Heyward, bearing 
Alice, passed boldly through the crowd 
and into the woods. When they had 
gone some distance, the scout urged 
Heyward to make with all haste for the 
camp of the Delawares and demand 
protection, as they were friendly Indians, 
but Hawk-eye would return to try to 
save young Uncas, in whose veins ran 
the last high blood of the Mohicans. 

When the scout had reached the out- 
skirts of the encampment again, he 
encountered Gamut, and disclosed his 
planstohim. Singing his loudest, Gamut 
led the way to the wigwam where Uncas 
was imprisoned, and told those who 
watched that he and the bear-conjurer 
were going to work a spell upon the 
captive. Believing that within the skin 
of the bear was the form of their own 
favourite magician, and that Gamut him- 
self had supernatural power, the Indians 
made way for the two to enter. No 
time was lost now in making Uncas 
exchange places with Hawk-eve, while 
the scout changed his own clothes for 
those of the singing-master, whom they 
were to leave behind, knowing that the 
Indians would do him no harm. The 
ruse was successful, and thus Hawk-eve 
and Uncas escaped into the forest. eluding 
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the pursuit which the Hurons soon began 
when they discovered the deception that 
had been practised. — 


made such good haste that he arrived 
safely with Alice in the camp of the 
Delawares, and was granted protection ; 
but when Hawk-eye and Uncas came 
later and asked for hospitality, they were 
placed under guard, though not unkindly 
treated. : 

Next morning Magua and a band of 
his followers appeared in the Delaware 
camp, dressed and painted as if for peace, 
to claim the return of their prisoners. A 
great council of the Indians was called, 
over which the oldest chief, named 
Tamenund, presided. 

“Justice is the law of the Great 
Manitto,’ said the venerable chief, 
Tamenund, then over a hundred years 
old, in delivering judgment. “ My 
children, give the strangers food. Then, 
Huron, take thy prisoners and depart.” 

NCAS, THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS, 
FINDS HIS OWN PEOPLE 

But the Indian who leapt forward to 
bind Uncas stood open-eyed with amaze- 
ment, and pointed to the bosom of the 
captive, on which the figure of a small 
tortoise, tattooed in bright blue, was 
now seen, his breast-covering having 
become undone. | 

“Who art thou ? ” demanded Tamen- 
und, strangely agitated. 

“Uncas, the son of Chingachgook,” 
answered the captive proudly,“ the son 
of Unamis, the Great Turtle.” : 

“The hour of Tamenund is nigh! 
exclaimed the aged chief. “ Uncas, the 
son of Chingachgook, is found. Let the 
dying eagle gaze on the rising sun.” 
And all who looked upon the young 
Indian knew him for the hereditary chief 
of the Turtle clan of the Delawares, 
among whom he now stood. Uncas was 
set before the people as their chief, and 
now Magua stepped forth and insisted on 
his right to Cora, the prisoner whom he 
had left to be guarded by the Delawares. 

“Tt:is the law,” said Uncas. “ Take 
your captive with you, and go. The 
sun is now among the branches of the 
hemlock-tree, and your path is short and 
open. When he is seen above the trees 
there will be braves on your trail.” And 
surely, as Uncas said, the Delawares, 
under their new chief, went forth on the 
trail of the Hurons in accordance with 
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Major Heyward in the meanwhile had 
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Indian rules of war. The scout and Hey- 
ward headed another party of Indians, 
and, picking up Colonel Munro and Chin- 
gachgook on the way, were to attack the 
Hurons in the rear. 


HE UNHAPPY FATE OF CORA, AND THE 
END OF A BRAVE YOUNG CHIEF 

Desperate fighting took place at the 
Huron camp, and Magua and his braves, 
who still held out, were forced to find 
refuge in the rocky heights that over- 
hung their camping-place. There they 
were pursued by the Delawares, and no 
mercy was shown. Uncas had marked 
down Magua for his own vengeance ; 
but the crafty Huron had carried Cora 
with him, and Uncas could reach his enemy 
only by jumping from one perilous ledge 
of rock to another. , 

As he took the fatal leap, the Huron 
plunged his knife into the unfortunate 
Cora, and, with a wild shriek, Uncas 
stumbled and fell at the feet of Magua, 
who buried his tomahawk in the back 
of the brave young chief. With a shout 
of exultation, the Huron now sought to 
escape by leaping across a chasm, and 
all but succeeded, grasping the roots and 
grasses on the farther edge, and with his 
giant strength pulling himself up until 
it seemed as if he had won. But at that 
moment the rifle of the scout rang out, 
and the body of Magua fell whirling into 
the depths below. ° p 

Uncas and Cora were laid to rest with 
all the wild ritual of the tribe, and the 
old colonel, bowed with grief at the tragic 
fate of his daughter, was guided back to 
civilization by the scout, accompanied 
by Heyward and Alice. 

As for Hawk-eye himself, white man 
though he was, he had lived too long in 
the wilderness to care for the ways of 
townsfolk, so he returned to be with 
Chingachgook and the Delawares. — 


HE MOHICANS MOURN THE DEATH OF . 
THE LAST OF THEIR CHIEFTAINS 

The joy of the old chief, Tamenund, 
had been short-lived, and his last words 
were: ‘‘ My children, the pale-faces are 
masters of the earth, and the time of the 
red men has not yet come again. My 
day has been too long. In the morning 
I saw the sons of Unamis happy and 
strong; and yet, before the night has 
come, have I lived to see the last warrior 
of the wise race of the Mohicans.’ 


THE NEXT PART IS ON PAGE 327. 
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thieves, and, hiding in a tree, saw the thieves enter 


Then the thieves c i 
_ L S came out again, and the cavec : 
Ali Baba came down, called out ‘‘ Open, Sesame, ”’ - frre chy) o 


the thieves had done, and the doors swung open, 
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ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES 


-A LI BABA was a> 2 

- poor man who ene’, 
lived with his wife in 
a town in Persia, and 
one day he went into the forest to 
cut some firewood. He saw a 
band of forty thieves, and climbed 
into a tree and hid himself. The tree 
grew beside a great rock, and the forty 
thieves came to this rock and cried: 

“Open, Sesame ! ”’ 

A door opened leading into a cave, 
and the forty thieves went in and 
placed there the gold andsilver they had 
stolen. Then they came out, and cried: 

‘“ Shut, Sesame ! ”’ 

Then the cave closed up, and they 
rodeaway. Ali Baba then came down 
from the tree, and cried : 

“Open, Sesame ! ”’ 

Again the cave opened, and he 
entered, and found himself in a sort of 
treasure-house, stored with sacks of 
gold and silver; and, seeing that it 
had all been stolen, Ali Baba seized 


_as many sacks as he could carry, and 


took them home. 

“ Now,” he said to his wife, “ I will 
soon grow as rich as my brother 
Cassim.”’ 

Another thought pleased him very 
much, for his brother was a proud 
and haughty man, who had married 
a very wealthy woman. 

‘“We must measure how much gold 
we’ve got,” said-Ali Baba’s wife joy- 
fully. 

So she went to Cassim’s house and 
asked for the loan of a measure. 
Cassim’s wife wondered what sort of 
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in-law had got. So 
she put some wax 
. under the measure, 
and when the measure was re- 
turned to her she found, to her 


sticking toit. Sheat once told Cassim, 
and Cassim went to Ali Baba and asked 
him where he had got his gold from. 
Ali Baba frankly told his brother about 
the treasure-house in the rock, and told 
him how to open and shut the cave. 

“ T’ll have all that gold carried away 
before Ali Baba gets a share. of it,” 
said Cassim to himself. 

He at once took ten mules to the 
cave with the idea of loading them 
with all the sacks. He cried, ‘‘ Open, 
Sesame!’ and got into the cave, and 
danced with delight when he saw how 
much treasure there was. But at last 
he became so excited that when he 
wanted to take away the sacks he 
forgot the words that opened the cave. 

“Open, barley !”’ he cried. ‘‘ Open, 
wheat ! ”’ 

While he was trying to think of 
the right word the forty thieves re- 
turned and found him in the cave, and 
killed him there. 

The next day Ali Baba went to get 
some more gold, and he discovered in 
the cave the body of his brother, and 
carried it away and had it decently 
buried. Then, in accordance with 
Persian customs, he took his widowed 
sister-in-law to live with him; and 
with her came a clever female slave, 
whose name was Morgiana. 
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When the forty thieves found that the 
body of Cassim had been removed from 
the cave, they were full of fear. 

“So there’s another man who knows 
our secret !’’ said the captain.. “ But I 
know how to find him.”’ 

He disguised himself and went to the 
town, and inquired if a man who had 
been slain by the sword had recently 
been buried ; and he at last learned that 
just such a man had been buried by Ali 
Baba. : 

“Now,” said the captain of the thieves 
to his men, ““I must arrange to get all 
of you quietly into the house of this Ali 
Baba ; and you must come out at night 
and kill everybody there, and escape 
without being seen.”’ 

So he brought some of the huge leather 
jars in which the Persians used at that 
time to keep their oil, and he got a thief 
to get into each one of them, and covered 
them up, leaving a little space for air. 
He then put them all on some mules, 
and took with him one jar really filled 
with oil in case he should be called 
‘upon to show what he carried, and 
traveled at night from the forest into 
the town, dnd stopped before Ali Baba’s 
house. 

“I have brought my oil from a good 
distance,” he said to Ali Baba, ‘‘ and 
it is now too late to go to an inn. Will 
you kindly put me up for the night ? ” 

Being a kind-hearted man, Ali Baba 
welcomed the captain of the forty thieves, 
and told the servants to look after the 
mules and bring in the jars. Morgiana 
was sent to cook a supper for the strange 
guest. Finding that she had no oil to 
fry the meat in, she went to take a little 
out of one of the jars. When she ap- 
proached the thief thought she was the 
captain, and whispered : 

Test time °°" 

“ Not yet,” said Morgiana. 

She went from jar to jar, and found 


_ there was a thief in each, and at last she 
- came to the jar which was filled with oil. 
' She heated the oil in a great kettle, and 
_ then crept up to the jars and poured in 
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the hot liquid, and scalded all the thieves 
to death. 

“ Now we'll see what will happen,” 
said Morgiana. 

At the dead of night the captain tried 
to arouse the thieves ; but after peeping 
into the jars he saw that his men were 
all dead, and he rushed quickly out of 


the house. In the morning Morgiana 
told Ali Baba the whole story, and Ali 
Baba buried the dead thieves secretly the 
next night. 

“But remember,’ said Morgiana, 
“there is one thief still at large; and 
you must be on your guard, for he will 
never rest. until he has killed all of us | 
who know his secret.”’ 

Morgiana was right. For the captain 
of the forty thieves soon returned in a ‘ 
new disguise, and set up as a shop- 
keeper, and tried to make friends with 
Ali Baba and get an opportunity of 
killing him. One day Ali Baba invited 
him to come to supper. Now, there is. 
a very strange law of honour which 
all Persians and other Mohammedans 
strictly observe. Even the very worst 
man among them will not kill anybody 
with whom he has eaten salt. So the 
captain of the thieves said to Ali 
Baba : 

‘IT should be pleased to sup with you, . 
my friend, but I must confess I have a 
very curious taste. I can’t bear the 
least bit of salt in any dish.” 

“Oh, that’s easily arranged!” said 
Ali Baba. And he told Morgiana not 
to put any salt in the meat for supper ; 
and that made Morgiana suspicious. 

“So your new friend is a man who 
will not eat salt with you!” she said. 
“TI must have a look at him.” 

She did so, and, in spite of the new 
disguise, she saw that he was the captain 
of the thieves. Moreover, she saw a 
dagger hidden in his dress. So she said 
to Ali Baba : | 

“ Tell your strange friend that one of 
your slave girls will come and dance 
before him after supper.”’ 

When the supper was over she entered 
the room, attired in a beautiful dress, 
and began to dance the dagger dance, 
She whirled round and round in graceful 
movements, holding a dagger in her hand. 
and then rushed at Ali Baba and pre- 
tended to stab him. Then she lightly 
danced up to the captain of the forty 
thieves, but, instead of pretending to 
stab him, she drove the dagger into his 
heart. 

“ I recognised the villain!” she said. 
_ Then she showed the dagger hidden 
in his dress. Ali Baba then married 
Morgiana to his eldest son, and gave 
her as a dowry a larga.share of the 
treasure in the cave of the forest. 
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THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN: FLEECE 


Gye day, long, long ago, a centaur 

sat on the bank of a river, beside 
a stalwart youth, who leaned against 
the trunk of a shady tree. The centaur 
said : 

“You are now twenty years old, and 
the time has come for you to reclaim the 
kingdom your step-uncle, Pelias, stole 
from your father.” 

“Oh, master Chiron,” the young man 


‘replied, ““I thank you for all that you 


have done for me. When I was a child 
you saved me from death by hiding me 
from my cruel uncle. Now I am a man, 
and I will do even as you bid me.”’ 

As he spoke, Chiron ran his eye proudly 
over the slim, steel-corded limbs of his 
pupil. 

“ You will succeed,”’ he said to Jason. 
“Go and may the gods go with you.” 

Clad in a leopard’s skin, with sandals 
tied with golden strings, and in each 
hand a spear, Jason set out. 

Coming to the River Enipeus, he found 
the stream swollen from recent rains. 
There was no ferry and Jason sat on the 
shore to think of some means of getting 
Suddenly there appeared before 
him the goddess, Hera, in the form of an 
old woman. 

- “JT will take you across,”.croaked she. 
“Get on my back.” 

-Gladly Jason obeyed, and reached the 
opposite shore quite safely, except for 
the loss of one of his sandals. From the 
river’s bank he hurried on to the town 
of Iolcus by the sea. The people in the 
streets, when they saw that he had lost 
one of his sandals, cried, ‘‘ Look! Look! 


He wears but one sandal! He has come 
at last. What will the King say?” 
For, long before, it had been foretold 
that a stranger, wearing one sandal only, 
would come to Iolcus and would take the 
kingdom away from Pelias. When the 
King saw Jason he was much frightened. 
Then he thought he would entrap Jason 
by a question. “What would you do,” 
he asked, “ with a man by whom you 
were doomed to be ruined?” Jason 
thought. “‘I would send him for the 
Golden Fleece,” he said at last. The 
Golden Fleece was the skin of a magical 
ram that had saved two children from 
death. It was hung upon a tree in a 
sacred grove in a land far away over the 
sea, protected by a fearful dragon. To 
secure the Golden Fleece would be the 
most difficult and dangerous task in the 
world. 


Pelias was delighted at the suggestion, : 


—for he thought that Jason would be 
killed, so he said, “ You are the man. 
Go and bring back the Golden Fleece 
to me, and then I will give you my 
throne.’ 

Again Jason thought. “I will go, 
he said fearlessly. “‘ And when I come 
back you shall give me your crown.” 

Young Jason then went to a wonderful 
tree, known as the Talking Oak. 

.. “ What shall I do, that I may find the 
Golden Fleece ? ” he asked the oak. 
~~ “Go to Argus,” said the tree, “ 
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With the help of the goddesses Athene 


‘and Hera, Jason and Argus built a 


and . 
‘ask him to build a galley with fifty oars, 
‘needing fifty strong men to row it.”’ 
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ship which they called the Argo and in- 
vited fifty of the foremost heroes of 
Greece to join the adventure. When all 
was ready they set sail, and at length, 
after many adventures, the Argo came 
to Colchis, where the dragon guarded the 
Golden Fleece. Jason at once went to 
Aeetes, the king of Colchis, and told him 
of his errand. The king was very angry, 
but answered cunningly : 

“Stranger, before allowing you to take 
the Golden Fleece, you will understand 
that I must first test your valor and 
your powers. You will find two brazen- 
footed bulls of mine in that pasture in 
the War-god’s plain. The breath that 
comes from their mouths is flames of 
fire. If you will yoke these bulls and 
with them plough the field of Ares, and 
then sow the plain with dragon’s teeth, 
then will I let you have the Golden 
Fleece.”’ 

It seemed an impossible task. Jason 
was convinced that he could not do it 
without some magic assistance, — and 
where in this strange land was he to 
get such help? But, unnoticed by him, 
while he had been in the king’s reception 
hall, a beautiful girl had observed him. 
She was Medea, the daughter of King 
Aeetes, who at first sight loved the sun- 
browned, godlike stranger, and made up 
her mind to save him by her magic 
power. 

While Jason was considering what he 
would do, Princess Medea came up to 
him and gave him a box of ointment. 
“Take this,” she said, ‘“‘ and rub it on 
your body and your shield. It will pro- 
tect you from the fiery breath of the 
bulls, and give you strength to overcome 
and tame them. Then when you have 
ploughed the field and sowed the 
dragon’s teeth, throw a great stone 
among the warriors that will spring 
up from the ground. This will make 
them destroy each other instead of 
killing you.”’ 

The next day, Jason, with all the 
court of .King Aeetes looking on, went 
into the plains to harness the fiery bulls. 
All happened just as Princess Medea had 
said. Jason overcame the bulls because 
of the great strength given him by the 
magic ointment, and was unharmed by 
the tongues of flame. But when the 
army of warriors sprang up from the 
dragon’s teeth, it seemed to all the 
onlookers as if the young man would 


certainly be killed, for they all rushed 
upon him with drawn swords, shouting 
fiercely, “Guard the Golden Fleece.” 
Remembering the words of the princess, 
Jason threw a great stone among the 
on-rushing soldiers, and immediately they 
all turned one upon another. Jason 
himself joined in the fray, and when at 
last the battle was over, he was the only 
man who was left alive. 

The people marveled, and King Aeetes 
was so furious that he firmly made up 
his mind to kill Jason and all the heroes 
who had come to Colchis in the Argo. 
But the Princess Medea heard of her 
father’s plan, and sent word to Jason, 
saying, ““ Meet me at midnight to-night 
and I will show you the way to the 
sacred grove where hangs the Golden 
Fleece.”” Accordingly in the stillness 
of the night Jason met her and to- 
gether they sought the glory of the 
Golden Fleece. About the foot of the 
tree a fearful dragon lay coiled, its great 
neck swaying back and forth. Suddenly 
Princess Medea opened her lips and 
began to sing. With her eyes fixed 
upon the serpent, she slowly advanced, 
singing —singing—all the while. In 
her hand she bore a spray of juniper 
dipped in one of her magic brews, and 
as the fumes reached the serpent’s 
nostrils, its eyes began to blink and 
gradually closed. Presently the dragon- 
jaws closed and the fearful creature lay 
asleep. 

‘“ Hurry, hurry,” Medea whispered to 
Jason. “Snatch the Golden Fleece and 
escape, for the dragon will soon awake.” 
Fearlessly she smeared the head of the 
monster with her sleeping potion, while 
Jason seized the Golden Fleece. Just in 
time they fled together from the grove. 
With a horrible roar the dragon awoke, 
and seeing its treasure gone, pursued the 
two with fearful bellows. As they 
reached the shore, it was nearly upon 
them. But the Argo was ready. With 
one wild leap, they were on board, and 
the rowers quickly plied their oars and 
rowed away. As they drew from the 
land, the monster howled and spit fire 
from the bank, but it was of no avail. 
As the bright dawn streaked the west, 
the Argo set sail for Iolcus, bearing its 
treasure on board. Jason had won the 
Golden Fleece. With him went Medea, 
who became his wife, 


THE NEXT STORIES ARE ON PAGE 385, : 
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ALL COUNTRIES 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


BR YEN if we cannot travel in other lands, we can imagine with the aid of books 

what they are like, and in the same way, books tell us of bygone days in 
our own and other countries. Here we have a story, written by an Englishman 
for the children of his own land, of what the British Isles were like when his 
grand-parents were children; when there were only sailing ships at sea, and 
no railways on the land; no electric cars, no electric light, and gas was only 
just beginning. It would be strange to go back to those old times, and a man 
who had lived in the early part of the last century would not know the country 
if he could see it as it is now. But a thousand years ago, and even farther back, 
people lived in the islands. Who were they ? How did they go there ? What 
did they do? The story of these things is the history of England, which we are 
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now beginning. 


ENGLAND IN 


HERE are some 
stories of which 
we never tire, and 
among them are 
those that we like to hear when 
we sit round the hearth, and the 
dancing firelight plays on the 
faces of those who are our 
home-makers. 

“Tell us again what grandfather 
did when he was young, or just one 
story more about what great grand- 
mother did when she was a little girl,”’ 
is the eager cry. As the stories flow 
on—for father and mother love to 
tell as much as you love to hear—the 
life of the busy homeland of to-day, 
with the hum of its millions of 
workers, the clang and roar of its 
workshops and mills, all seems to be 
forgotten, as we step for a while into 
the quiet of the early part of last 
century. 

You know the stories? How 
great grandmother, in a large beaver 
bonnet and silk pelisse, went, when a 
child, to Ramsgate in a stage-coach ; 
how she slept at Canterbury, because 
the journey which you now do in two 
hours took two days. How she and 
great grandfather used to enjoy walk- 
ing about the sweet green fields and 
woods, and resting in strawberry 
gardens near the Crystal Palace or 
Primrose Hill, where now you see 
nothing but rows of houses and 
shops. How great grandfather took 
a whole week in a sailing-boat in 
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LONG AGO 


>srough weather to 

travel from London 

home to Berwick. 
eee If you have a great 

grandmother who lived long 
ago near a large manufacturing 
town or port, such as Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, she can 
tell you stories of how rivers 
were deepened and widened, and 
docks built; how villages grew 
quickly to be large towns; how 
quiet country lanes became one wide 
stretch of factories and cinder-heaps, 
crossed and crossed by railway lines. 
These stories are as wonderful as 
those of the magic of the genii who 
made palaces appear at will. 

We are so accustomed to all the 
comforts and conveniences in the life 
of to-day, with our well-paved, well- 
kept, and well-lighted streets, cheap 
and quick means of getting from 
place to place and sending messages, 
that perhaps we take them all as a 
matter of course. But it is not so ES 
long ago when there were no tele- AY) 
phones, no moter cars, no elevators, 
no telegrams, no electric light, no 
bicycles, no railways, no penny post, 
no gas. As we listen to the stories 
of life without all these things, and 
how they all came to be, we realize 
how times change, and what a con- 
trast there is between our wonderful 
world to-day and the yesterday 
which ushered it in. nat: 

And what about the times before 
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this yesterday? What happened in 
them ? 
our shores rising and falling day after 
day, year after year; the wind passing 
for ever over the tree-tops, now gently, 
now roughly; the sun shining on and 
on, century after century, lighting up 
the waters of rivers and lakes and color- 
ing the country-sides. But what about 
the people of the past ? We know, in a 
way, that life has been going on in these 
’ British Isles for many years ; most likely 
some great names belonging to them 
stand out for us. We realize, too, as 
- we look about us or study pictures, that 
- buildings such as Westminster Abbey, 
the great cathedrals, the Tower, and 
many now ruined castles and churches 
scattered all over the country were the 
work of the men of bygone days. 

‘We can piece together the story of 
these days which are beyond the memory 
of living men by looking carefully at the 
work and relics that have come down 
to us from them, and by reading in books 
and letters the descriptions ‘of the times 

“in which their writers lived. Often these 
writers have copied into their books 
extracts from the writings of others who 
lived and wrote long before them- 
selves. | 
HAT WAS HAPPENING IN OUR 
HOMELAND 2,000 YEARS AGO? 

By these means we can follow a written 
history of this country of ours back and 
» back for nearly two thousand years ; 
and it is by this written history that we 
-know what happened through the cen- 
turies which we mark A.p,_ These letters 
stand for Anno Domini, the year of the 
Lord ; we count our years, as they pass, 
from the date of the birth of Christ. 
Over Ig00 years ago. 

The years before His birth ‘we mark 
_B.c., before Christ. Now, if you ask 
how many centuries there were before 
Christ, this is what no one can tell you. 
The great earth-ball on. which we live 
has been journeying round the sun— 
once round makes one year ; a hundred 
times round makes one hundred years, 

or a century—for thousands of centuries. 
_No one can say how many, for no one 
knows when the earth first started on 
the yearly journey, nor when men first 
, appeared on its surface. 
~, Perhaps you may think the twenty 
‘centuries which hold our country’s 
} written history a long enough time to 


We can fancy the tide round | 


look across, filled as they are with stirring . 
deeds and great changes. But if you 
wish to peer further back, and ask who 
were the very first men who lived in the 
country that is now ours, we must go 
back through ages of unknown length to 
seek them. ; 


HEN WILD MEN AND WILD ANIMALS 
WALKED FROM ENGLAND INTO FRANCE 


Perhaps you have noticed how cliffs 
have been worn away by the sea, a few 
feet in a year, or you have heard of 
earthquakes in other parts of the world, 
raising or lowering whole districts; so 
you can understand that change is 
always going on in the shape of the land 
that rises above the sea. Now, the very 
oldest things found in this country are 
some roughly chipped stone tools, which 
dropped from the hands of the men who 
made and used them when this island 
home of ours was not an island, but was 
part of the continent now called Europe. 
Wild animals, as well as wild men, could 
therefore roam about as they pleased, 
with neither English Channel nor Irish 
Sea, as they are now called, to stop them. 
The white cliffs we see at Dover were 
joined to those at Calais, and the western 
parts of what are now the countries of 
France and Ireland showed an unbroken 
front to the great western ocean. You 
can judge of the size and strength of the 
wild animals who left their bones among 
us by visiting the Natural History 
Museum, where you can find those of 
the huge wooly mammoth elephants, of 
tigers—one of whom :has left the mark of 
his sabre-tooth on the bones he gnawed— 
of bears, lions, reindeer. 

HE FIRST TOOES THAT THE FIRST 

WORKMEN USED 

The poor, rough tools, shaped like a 
pear, found in the gravel-beds or drift 
of old rivers, are ranged in numbers 
round the upper shelves in the Pre- 
historic Room in the British Museum’, 
it 1s called prehistoric because the times 
to which they belong were before written: 
history began. The owners of these tools 
looked out on a Thames stretching from 
the heights of Hampstead and Highgate 
to those of South’London. What became 
of the Drift men, or the Cave men, who 
followed, we do not know. The Cave 
men’s tools are better made and in 
greater variety ; there are harpoons to 
catch fish, arrow-heads to shoot birds, 
and bone needles to sew skins together, 
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WHEN GREAT GRANDMOTHER WAS A LITTLE GIRL 
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RAILWAYS 


THE KIND OF SCHOOL GREAT GRANDMOIHER WENT TO. BY THOMAS WEBSTER, R.A. 


When great grandmother was a girl there were no railway trains in England, and people traveled in 
coaches drawn by horses. It took some days to get from York to London, and traveling was slow and 
uncomfortable. The middle picture shows how difficult travel was in times of flood. The bottom 
picture shows us the kind of school great grandmother went to in the days when there were no fine 
schools such as now. The top picture shows the happy side of village life in great grandmother’s 
early days, when Punch and Judy came round, and old and young people came out to see the show A 
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besides the sharp pear-shaped weapons 
for defence or for hunting. 

The most interesting things the Cave 
men left behind are their drawings and 
carvings of the animals they saw before 
them; the great long-haired mammoth 
as he crashed along, the reindeer fighting, 
the oxen feeding, are all sketched from 
nature. Many specimens of these earliest 
drawings are found in the caves of 
England and France. 

The earth-ball rolled steadily on 


through space year after year, century | 


after century, and at last, as the ground 
sank in some places and rose in others, 
the sea rushed in over the lower levels 
and formed what is now called the North 
‘Sea, the English Channel, and the Irish 
Sea, and Father Thames shrank to a mere 
shadow of his former great size. After 
this men appeared again in this country 
from over the sea now that it was an 
island; many different tribes followed 
each other, the new-comers pushing the 
others northwards and westwards, even 
across to Ireland and to Scotland. 
ECKLACES THAT WERE WORN IN ENG- 
LAND THOUSANDS OF YEARS AGO 

As we look back to the far-off times 
of these settlers we find them very dark. 
They have left us no names, no writing. 
Perhaps the great stones set up at Stone- 
henge were used by them as a temple ; 
perhaps they were set up about seven- 
teen centuries before Christ. Seventeen 
centuries B.c. and twenty centuries A.D. 
makes thirty-seven centuries — 3,700 
years—ago ! 

The long and round grave-mounds, 
called barrows, still to be seen in many 
parts of the country are also believed to 
belong to the peoples of these times. 
In them are found skeletons and burnt 
bones, together with the rougher cups 
and vessels you can see in the museum 
below the Drift and Cave men’s tools. 
They are headed “ Contents of British 
barrows.’ Sometimes a little child had 
a whole barrow to itself; sometimes 
many people are buried together. |The 
ornaments, brooches, and necklaces found 
in them will interest us; also the tools 
of bronze found often in spots where they 
are supposed to have been made. In 
these early metal factories lumps _ of 
copper and tin, of which the bronze is 
made, often lie side by side with old tools 
to be remelted and made into new ones. 
Then there are iron tools which came 
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into use as time went on and fresh people 
came to settle in various parts. 

We get a few scattered beams of light 
on these times from the visits of some 
travelers, who came chiefly to look after 
the tin found in Cornwall and elsewhere. 

HE GREAT LIGHT THAT BEGAN TO 
SHINE ON THESE TIMES 

When they reached home they did 
what many travelers do to-day: they 
wrote books about what they had seen. 
These were copied into other books, and 
in this way we hear of the barns in which 
corn was stored, the rich, sweet drink 
that the natives offered them, and so on. 
A few centuries later, in the first century 
B.c., a great light suddenly lit up the 
country in which we have been groping. 
By its help we can now see plainly the 
people who lived in it. They were the 
children’s children of the tribes who 
settled there from time to time. We call 
them Britons, and their country is called 
Britain. Now, whence came the light ? 

Let us take our map and find the 
Mediterranean Sea—the sea _ between 
the lands of Europe and Africa. The 
nations who lived on the shores of this 
great sea were very different from the 
Britons and other tribes living in the 
islands set in the wild Atlantic. They 
traded with each other ; some were very 
learned ; some produced the most beauti- 
ful temples and sculpture, as well as the 
bravest men, the world has ever seen. 
They all believed, however, that the 
part of the world on which they lived 
round the great sea was the whole of 
the world. They did not know that the 
earth is a ball, on which are the great 
continents of the Old World, as well as 
those of North and South America in 
the New. As we have read inthe , 
STORY OF THE EARTH, on page 5, they 
imagined the earth to be flat, with a 
great river running round it, and extra- 
ordinary were the tales they told of 
the wild and savage people who lived 
on the “ edge.”’ 

HE GREAT ROMAN SOLDIERS WHO 
BROUGHT THE LIGHT TO ENGLAND 

These ‘tales they generally made up ; 
but sometimes, as we have seen, travelers 
went to see for themselves. Their tales 
were often wonderful, too ! 

Now, in the century just before the 
birth of Christ, one of these Mediter- 
ranean nations had succeeded in conquer- 
ing all the others, so that it was master 
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THE COMING OF THE ROMANS INTO ENGLAND 


TL TANDING OF THE ROMAN SOLDIERS ON THE COAST OF KENT 1900 YEARS AGO 
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A KENTISH HILL WHERE THE ANCIENT BRITONS MADE A LAST STAND AGAINST THE ROMANS 
Julius Cesar, a great soldier and statesman of Rome, invaded England 55 years before Jesus Christ was born. 
He did not conquer it, but visited it with his army and described it in books when he got back to Rome. A 
hundred years later the Romans sent an army to take England, and the Ancient Britons, after driving them 
back, at last yielded, in a battle fought on the hill shown in the bottom picture, at Hextable, in Kent, and, 
little by little, they gained ground, until they settled down and ruled in Britain. 300 years later, when the 
great power of Rome passed away, the Roman soldiers were called back, and Britons ruled their own land again. 
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of the whole of the then known 
world. 

This was the. Roman nation, and a 
great Roman soldier and ruler who stands 
out in this first century B.c. was the 
light-bearer. 

As we study the calm, determined face 
of Julius Cesar—his is the first bust in 
the gallery of Roman portraits in the 
British Museum—we shall find out by 
degrees what made him so strong and 
so powerful. He could make himself do 
what he believed to be best, as well as 
he could control others. He was always 
at work, conquering and settling his 
conquests, looking after his soldiers, and 
yet he found time to write books about 
his travels, which our schoolboys read 
now when they begin Latin. He gives 
many particulars about the Britons and 
their relations, the Gauls, whom he had 
just conquered. He did not conquer 
Britain ; he visited it with his army two 
summers running, and described it to 
the civilized Roman world, who kept it 
in mind till a hundred years later. Then 
they were able to send enough soldiers 
to meet the warriors with faces stained 
blue to terrify them, to disperse the 
chariots with scythes on their axles, to 
take the hill-camps fortified with stakes 
and logs of wood, and in time to subdue 
all the country of the plains. 

HEN BRITONS AND ROMANS LIVED 
SIDE BY SIDE | 

Little by little, as the soldiers, who 
had better arms and had been better 
trained, gained ground, many of the 
Britons were swept further and further 
west to the high moors of Cornwall, to 
the mountains of Wales and Cumber- 
land. It is to these parts we turn, especi- 
ally to Wales, to’ find the people whose 
forefathers were mainly Ancient Britons, 
and to find echoes of the language spoken 
by them. It was here, too, that the old 
religion of the Britons, with the white- 
robed Druids, lasted longest. 

Scattered all over the country, but 
chiefly in Wales, we find place-names 
that come from British words meaning 
a wood, a rock, a plain, an island, a 
waterfall, and many others more or less 
connected with the soil.. Numbérs’ of 
the Britons settled down, as time went 
on, among their Roman masters, from 
whom they learnt many things. Some 
helped the soldiers to drain the marshes 
and cut down trees, and to make the fine 
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roads which crossed the country, and are 
still a pleasure to use, so well and straight 
are they laid. 

OADICEA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, AND 

THE BRAVE CHIEF CARACTACUS 

Two great British names stand out in 
this first century A.D. Perhaps you 
know the statue of Boadicea, queen of 
one of the British tribes, which stands 
on the Embankment, by Westminster 
Bridge ? She resisted the Romans, who 
had treated her very cruely, with all 
her might, and our picture shows her 
well in her war car, urging on her soldiers 
to fight. Caractacus was another great 
British chief. .He not only lost every- 
thing, in spite of his brave resistance, 
but was also taken prisoner to Rome 
with his wife and children. He did not 
behave at all as a frightened captive, but 
proudly, as a free-born king, said to the 
Roman emperor: “ You fight to gain 
the whole world, and to make everybody 
your slaves. I fought to keep my own 
land, and for freedom.”’ 

For nearly four hundred years Britain 
was part of the Roman Empire. Great 
generals like Agricola came to push the 
conquests even further; he built a line 
of forts between the Forth and the Clyde 
to keep out the wild mountaineers of the 
north. Are you thinking of that deep, 
wide valley as it is to-day, with coal and 


_iron mines, factories and ports, fine 


farms, and thousands of workers ? 

Emperors came and went; you can 
see their faces in the Roman Portrait 
Gallery in the British Museum, and may 
read their stories of where they stayed, 
and how they built walls to keep out the 
fierce Picts and Scots from Scotland and 
Ireland. 


EMORIES OF THE TIME WHEN THE 
ROMANS RULED ENGLAND 

The remains of the wall between the 
Solway and the Tyne are still to be seen ; 
a railway runs in that direction now, 
and the name is still before us when we 
speak of Wallsend coal, found at the end 
of the Roman “ vallum.”” Other Roman 
Names on our maps still show where the 
“ ceestra,’’ or camps, were raised to house 
the soldiers at Chester, Lancaster. 
Leicester. A “colony ’”’ was settled in 
Lincoln, and many places are called 
Street, from their position on or near the 
great “strata,” or roads, Stratford is 
an example of this. 
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TWO BRAVE CHIEFS O45 THE ; EARLY BRITONS 


Boadicea was one of the first queens of the British people. She fought the Romans in the first century and led 
her people in battle, but she was defeated, and it is said that rather than be taken prisoner she slew herself. 
This statue of her stands at the foot of Westminster Bridge, facing the Houses of Parliament, in London, 
and on it are the fine lines “‘ Regions Cesar never knew, Thy posterity shall sway’ ; meaning that Boadicea’s 
country should grow greater than Rome. This has come true, for Britain is now greater than Rome. 


Caractacus was a great British chief living in the first century after Christ—about 1,800 years ago. He lost 
everything in fighting to drive out the Romans, and was taken prisoner to Rome with his wife and children. 
There he was brought before the Roman emperor, as shown above, but he was not afraid. “You fight to 
make everybody your slaves,’”’ he told the emperor who ruled almost all the world ; “ butI fight for freedom.” 
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The thousands of soldiers who came 
during these centuries from every part 
of the empire—the British lads were sent 
just as far away—left many remains on 
the soil of the country in which they 
worked so hard. Many of these remains 
are now in the great museums of the 
country, especially in the cities founded 
by the Romans—in London, York, Col- 
chester, Winchester, and Bath. There 
are the altars they set up to their gods ; 
their weapons and armor; the tablets 
to show long and faithful service, which 
gave them their discharge from the army; 
the memorial stones put up to honor 

their memories. 

_ Many treasures of money and jewelry, 
perhaps buried in a hurry when danger 
arose, and never reclaimed, have been 
found among the foundations of cities, 
along the line of the walls, and on the 
sites of the beautiful country villas. 
These were built in the sunniest and 
healthiest positions, generally with a fine 
view, amidst gardens with fountains and 
statues. 

IFE IN THE CITY THAT LIES BENEATH 

LONDON 

We can well picture the life in these 
villas, as we look at the fine pavements, 
the shoes of the ladies and children, the 
lamps, writing materials, mirrors, and 
other treasures found buried amongst 
their ruins. Some of the pottery and 
glass were made in Britain, for the 
Britons were quick to learn, but most 
of the finest came through London. 

_ London rose to be an important city 
in Roman times. Some twenty feet be- 
low the pavements of the City of to-day, 
so thronged with busy feet, we find the 
remains of its greatness. The strong 
walls built for its protection ran, to some 
extent, on the lines of the Underground 
Railway. Perhaps you have noticed how 
many stations on it have the word 
“ gate” in their names—Aldgate, Moor- 
gate, and so on, and from these gates 
in the walls started the great roads 
which passed over the country—some- 
thing like the great main lines of railways 
at the present time—to connect the City 
with their stations at Lincoln, York, 
Chester, Bath, Chichester, and many 
others. Traders, therefore, found it a 
convenient spot to bring the goods they 
had for sale, especially as there was 
then, and for many years after, a short 
cut for their ships from the Channel by 


the streams that made the Isle of Thanet 
really an island. 
eo FROM OVER THE SEA CAME 

TO ENGLAND IN BOATLOADS 
' Some time, perhaps, in the third cen- 
tury, Romans, as well as Britons, began 
to give up worshipping the gods of their 
fathers, and listened to the preaching of 
Christian missionaries ; so there presently 
arose British churches and bishops. The 
country improved in many ways—more 
grain was grown, trade increased, and 
it seemed as if Roman law and order, 
and the liking for fine and comfortable 
lives, had all come to stay. 

But this was not to be. In Britain 
itself troubles thickened as the Picts and 
Scots became more and more daring, and 
pirates from over the sea landed on the 
east and south coasts. Year by year, 
as the spring came round, fresh boat- 
loads landed on the most desirable spots 
they could find, and took by force what- 
ever they needed. In other parts of the 
great empire troubles thickened too, as 
fierce tribes poured over its distant 
borders and made their way towards the 
beautiful and wonderful capital itself. 
The only thing to be done, as the empire 
grew weaker and weaker, was to give up 
the most distant provinces and recall the 
soldiers who held them to defend those 
nearer its mighty heart. 


HE ROMANS LOST THEIR POWER & LEFT 
THE BRITONS TO RULE THEMSELVES 

So they had to leave the walls they 
had built, the cities and camps, with the 
theatres and baths, the castles—such as 
those at Richborough and Reculvers, 
which guarded the way to London when 
“Thanet was full isled.’’ There must 
have been many a sad good-bye, for often 
Romans had British wives and relations, 
and the departure of those who had 
helped to make the country so prosper- 
ous must have sown despair in the hearts 
of those left behind to cope with the 
difficulties and dangers as best they 
might. They had so long been taken 
care of that they had quite forgotten 
how to make plans for themselves and 
fight altogether. 

Listen to a letter they sent to Rome, 
asking for soldiers to come back and 
help them ; it is so sad that it is called 
“the groans of the Britons.” “ The 
barbarians drive us to the sea; the sea 
drives us back to the barbarians. We 
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THE REMAINS OF THE ROMAN WALL ACROSS ENGLAND AS SEEN TO-DAY IN CUMBERLAND 


The Romans, when they ruled in England, 1,800 years ago, built two great walls in England and Scotland 
to keep out the men who were always fighting with them, and the walls are still to be seen in parts of the 
North ot England. The wall across the North of England stretched 70 miles, from the River Tyne to the 
River Solway; the wall in Scotland was smaller, reaching from the Firth of Clyde to the Firth of Forth. 
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are either slain or drowned.’’ Many sad 
relics of this time are found in the caves, 
where whole families were forced to take 
refuge when their homes were destroyed 
by the pirates. Thus it was that the 
light shed over Britain by the presence 
of the civilized Romans went out as the 
last boats carried away the last soldiers 
across the Channel back to Italy. 

The wild Picts and Scots burst over 
the now undefended wall, and ruthlessly 
burnt what they could not carry away 
back to the hills; the sea-rovers, who 
had been coming year after year to 


es 


these new-comers, for it is they who are 
the forefathers of ourrace. Tremendous 
changes have taken place, for so many 
generations have been born, have lived 
and died, during the fifteen centuries 
that have elapsed since they were living 
on the earth. But still, as a nation, we 
keep up a family likeness, and in many 
ways take after our great-great-grand- 
fathers. Many of us are as fair-haired 
and blue-eyed as they were; we love the 
sea and adventure, though in a quietcr 
way, quite as much as they did. 

Half the words in our language, in- 


THE RUINED HOUSE OF A ROMAN GOVERNOR, HIDDEN UNDER A PLOUGHED FIELD IN KENT 


Under the surface lie remains of Roman England. We see in the museums parts of beautiful floors taken 
from the ruins of houses in which the Romans lived in England nearly 2,000 years ago. This picture 
sows the ruins of a Roman governor’s house buried in a field on the banks of the River Darenth, in Kent. 


settle and stay, came ever thicker and 
faster. 

They burnt the villas and towns, de- 
stroyed the camps, starved London to 
death because trade was stopped, and 
provisions could no longer come in by 
the land and water-gates from the roads 
and the river. 

Once more Britons had to flee to the 
mountains in the west, and those who 
were left behind had to become the 
servants of the heathen new-comers, if 
they could not manage to stay on in their 
farms as owners. ‘ 

We want to find out all we can about 


cluding all the everyday words, have 
come from the language which the new- 
comers used when they first settled in 
this country, and in which they shouted 
directions to each other as they shipped 
their oars and grounded their boats on 
these shores. 

Besides all this, and much more, the 


majority of our present laws, our ways 
of governing, our customs, have grown, 


through the centuries, from those they 
brought with them, together with the 
passionate love of freedom which we 
inherit from their old homes across the 
North Sea. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 341. 
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AE man has been writing 
about the intelligence of ani- 
mals, saying that we give them credit 
for far more sense than they possess. 
How can we believe the horse to 
possess much sense, he wants to 
know, when, after the thousands 
of years that it has been domesti- 
cated, it still shies at a white stone 
on the road, or runs away and 
dashes itself to pieces at the sight 
and sound of a steam-engine or 
motor-car ? 

That seems very hard to answer. 
When we come to think it over, how- 
ever, while we cannot but regret that 
some horses should still do these 
stupid things, we have to remember 
that the human race has not always 
been as wise as it is to-day. We 
remember that men have believed 
things which are quite as absurd. The 
horse is descended from a wild animal 
which learned that by a_ sudden 
rearing and swerving it could avoid 
the attack of enemies waiting to 
attack it, so to-day, when taken by 
surprize, it still shies on the road, 
because its instinct of fear and desire 
to avoid danger are not dead. Its 
instinct overmasters its higher reason- 
ing powers. 

And exactly the same thing hap- 

ens in the case of men to-day. Up 
and down the country we find goats 
in stables. Why is that? It is be- 
cause the grooms have a superstition 


A sea-horse and the heads of two whales as imagined by artists of the long ago 
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ANIMALS OUR ANCESTORS BELIEVED IN 
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that the goat keeps disease away from 
the horses. Country people often 
believe that the nightjar robs goats 
of their milk, and call the bird the 
goat-sucker. Others believe that 
harmless little newts are endowed 
with a deadly poison, and think that 
frogs spit poison. 

Savages, of course, have the most 
extraordinary beliefs. They worship 
everything that frightens or puzzles 
them. In parts of India they wor 
ship plague and cholera. One African 
tribe worshipped the bottles which | fae 
had contained the medicine that 
cured them of illness. But the be- 
liefs of savages are not more absurd 
than the beliefs which our ancestors 
held, even in days of learning. We 
can laugh at these beliefs now, but 
we can also get some _ instruction 
out of them. We must not forget 
that our ancestors believed in magic, 
and, believing in magic, nothing 
seemed impossible to their minds. 
They thought that the toad had 
a precious stone in its head, and 
that this stone could cure sickness. 
Hence so-called toad-stones became 
common. 

Half the animals that never ex- 
isted were supposed to have magic 
powers. Thus the unicorn, which 
figures in the national arms of Eng- 
land, was believed to possess magic 
in its horn. Men went on long pil- 
grimages in search of this animal, 


iat 


which was said to roam in India, 
Arabia, and Morocco. No man atr- 
rayed as a man could approach it. He 
must disguise himself as a young girl, 
perfume his clothes, and lie down in 
the haunts of the unicorn. The unicorn, 


attracted by the scent, would then ap- 
proach, and, charmed with the sweet 


The unicorn as it was supposed to be 


odor, would lay his head in the sup- 
posed maiden’s lap, and fall asleep. 
Thereupon the hunter had to grasp 
the horn, and, with a single powerful 
wrench, pull it out! Or, if that 
were too bold a course for one man, 
then, the disguised hunter lured the 
unicorn to him, while others lay in 
hiding and dashed up to seize the coveted 
horn. 

How men of the time managed to 
impose this story upon their hearers is 
not for us to decide. They were bold 
enough to tell the tale and actually to 
produce what they called the “ horn of 
the unicorn.’”’ A writer of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth mentioned one which 
he saw at the queen’s court. It was 
worth f{10,000, he said, and in our 
time this would be about $250,000. 
What really was this unicorn’s horn ? 
It was the spiral horn, or tusk, of our 
old friend the narwhal! The rhinoce- 
ros was supposed to possess something 
of the qualities of the unicorn, and brave 
Marco Polo, the traveler, said that it 
did no harm with its horn, but with a 
fearful tongue, all covered with prickles, 
it rasped the flesh off its victim’s 
bones ! 

How did men get their idea of winged 
dragons ? There really were, once upon 
a time, creatures in some ways resem- 
bling the things which the frightened 
imaginations of men pictured. But 
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they belonged to the age of great rep- 
tiles, and there were no men alive to 
know of them. The fact that these 
creatures had existed was not known 
to the world until long after men had 
ceased to believe in dragons. The real 
dragons did not breathe fire, nor had 
they for parents the eagle and the wolf, 
as our ancestors believed. There were 
no eagles or wolves when the real dragons 
walked upon the earth or flew in the 
upper air. All sorts of terrors were 
supposed to result from the dragons. 
As the unicorn and the rhinoceros were 
said to free the waters from the poison 
of the dragons, we have another reason 
why these animals were held in such 
respect. 

But our ancestors did not waste all 
their fright over the dragons ; they be- 
lieved that the basilisk was a brute still 
more to be feared. This reptile, which 
was considered the king of its order, was 
supposed to be hatched by a serpent 
from the egg of a cockerel, and the 
cockerel was the only creature of 


which it was afraid. A glance of the 
basilisk’s terrible eye was said to kill 
a man, while the creature was supposed 
to be so charged with poison that it 
infected the air, so that all living things, 


An imaginary flying dragon 


plants, herbs, beasts, and birds fell dead 
wherever it went. We can see for 
ourselves what this frightful monster 
really was, a lizard living upon little 
insects and small creatures frequent- 
ing the water and foliage in which it 
lived. 

That gives us an idea of the power 
which our ancestors had of frightening 


themselves over innocent animals. They 
believed that there were creatures called 
satyrs, which had the head, horns, 
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of dreadful stories of hairy men with 
tails, which we know now were dis- 
torted accounts of the great apes. Every 
child to-day is familiar with the idea 
of the sphinx; but when we speak of 
the sphinx we think of that great image 
in the sands of Egypt. In the old 
days, however, the sphinx was a thing 
of real terror to men. They thought 
of it as an actual living creature—an 
animal with a human head and face, 
the body of a lion, the wings of 
a giant bird, and the tail 
of a dragon. But the 
griffin was still more to 
be feared. This was a 
creature which had the 
head and neck of an eagle, 
a hundred times enlarged, 
and the body of a lion, 
eight times as big as that | 
of an ordinary lion. His _ 
talons were said to be as 
long as the horns of an | 
ox, while his bones were © 
so great that his ribs made — 
bows for the stoutest | 
warriors. No wonder, if | 
this monster was believed | 
‘in in Europe, that the 
Eastern peoples believed 
in the giant bird, the roc, 
which was said to fly away © 
with characters in the | 
well-known ‘Arabian | 
Nights.”” Then we must 
not forget the phoenix. 
This was a marvelous bird, 
sacred to the sun. It was 


as big as an eagle, with 
An 


maginary 
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The gorgon as our ancestors imagined it 


brilliant golden plumage 
round the neck, while the 
rest of the body was a 
purple color. The tail was. 
composed of long and 
brilliantly colored feathers. 
Here, undoubtedly, we 
have the golden pheasant, 
which we may see any 
(day) at “the, 200: Its 
/ not as big as an eagle; it 
does not rise alive from 
its own dead body; it 
does not live 540 years 
,;—all of which was_ be- 
lieved. But it otherwise 
answers the description 
fwhich the old naturalists 
igave it. They did see 
a golden pheasant, then 
| very rare in Europe, 
-and had to weave a 
tale of marvel and 
magic and mystery 
round it. 

They invented marvel- 
_ous stories about the fox, 
sea-bishop the wolf, the hyena, the 
lion, and so forth. Men were supposed 
to be turned into wolves, and these 
‘wolves’? were supposed to be far 
more fierce than the ordinary beast 
of prey. Natives in India still believe 
that men are turned into tigers, and 
the natives of Australia imagine that 
they themselves are inhabited by the 
spirit of an animal, or a tree, or a plant. 
Much the same sort of ideas are to be 
found among the savages’ of Africa. 
The faith which our fathers in Europe 
held in the Middle Ages was much like 
that of the savage people of the world 


How firmly the old beliefs were held 
we may know from expressions used 
to-day. We still speak of a movement 
which has seen evil days, and comes 
again to prosperity, as “ rising, phoenix- 


like, from its ashes.”’ We still speak of 
persons who like the heat of the fire as 
“salamanders,” because the salamander 
was believed to live upon fire. We still 
use the word “ gorgon” as a term of 
terror and horror. The ancients had 
their gorgons, monsters whose heads 
were clad with serpents instead of hair. 
But our later ancestors had a gorgon 
of quite another kind. Theiy gorgon 
was a fearful creature living in Africa. 
It had the body of a giant armadillo, 
with a serpent-like tail, and the legs 
and feet of a pig, but it was all armed 


was like an ox’s, covered with | 
coarse hair, But the eyes and 
the breath were the thing. Men | 
were not quite sure which did 
the damage, one or the other 
sent forth poison which instantly 
killed men or animals who 
might attack or even approach ~ 
the gorgon. @ 
Even a child can laugh to- 
day at the ridiculous things 
which frightened the wits out 
of our greatest scholars and ™ 
philosophers of old time. We — 
might not be so amused if 
our ancestors had merely believed in 
these things, as silly people in our 
own day believe in ghosts and witches ; 
but they wrote solemn books describing 
terrible adventures with these imaginary 
creatures. The list of impossible things 


An old picture of sailors encamped on the back of a whale 


with great scales. The head p aR 


An old picture of a sea-serpent attacking a ship 


in which people believed in these ages 
is almost endless. There was a certain 
sort of lamb which grew on a tree. 
There was a tree which grew out of the 
sea from the timber of wrecked ships 
__ and produced geese. 
_ There was a fright- 
e {ful thing called the 
. chimera, an awful 
creature with three 
heads—those of a 
lion, a goat, and a 
; dragon. There were 
| fabulous creatures 
= called harpies and 
} sirens which drew 
seamen to destruc- 
tion. The harpy had 
a woman’s face and 
body, but the talons 
The siren we know to-day 


of an eagle. 


‘is a terrible screeching thing used by 
“motorists to wake sleepy drivers on the 


road, or by steamers at.sea in a fog ; but 
the sirens of old time were supposed to 
have lovely voices, which drew navigators 
from their course at sea, and lured them 
on to rocks. 

We need not be surprized that the sea 
gave our ancestors good scope for night- 
mare stories in which they could all 
believe. Even to this day, the vast, 
mysterious ocean has a fascination and 
terror. We all know the sea-lion, which 
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is simply a big seal. But it used to be 
considered a monster of the deep like a 
real lion, clad in mail. The idea must 
have come from some observer noticing 
that this seal, when dry, shows a good 
mane, giving it rather a lion-like look. 
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d to represent the triumph of Christianity over paganism. 
fight with a real dragon actually took place. 


eorge is suppose 


once believed that a 
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A fight with fire-breathing bulls and a dragon 


Then somebody would argue from this 
description that the sea really had a 
lion, and would add the coat of mail as 
an ornament to his story. We have also 
the sea-elephant, a huge, funny-looking 
seal, with a snout something like a 
small elephant’s trunk. Long ago men 
wrote about a sea-elephant, and drew 
pictures of it, making it appear that 
the animal had the head, trunk, tusks, 
and front legs of an elephant, the 
hind quarters being simply the body of 
a fish. 

The size and strength of the whale 
should be enough to satisfy anybody, 
but it was not enough for our ancestors. 
They described it as being about 960 
feet long and 480 feet broad, The teeth 
were said to be 12 feet in length, and 
the eyes were so big that twenty men 
could sit in the space of one! 

The whale was said to have two horns, 


or tubes, through which it 
sent great columns of water 
that would sink any ship. 
Then the whale was declared 
to rise above the clouds and, 
descending upon the ship, 
sink it. Further, its head 
was armed with a great 
number of prickly horns. 
We can see here, through 
the exaggeration, that some- 
one had tried to describe 
a toothed whale, but the 
idea of the horns 
the head had arisen from 
the plates of baleen in the 
mouth of the whalebone 
whale. This monster was 
said to come up to the 
surface of the water, bearing 
quantities of sand upon its 
back. Sailors would ap- 
proach in their ships, and, 
mistaking it for an island, 
would cast anchor in_ its 
back, land, and make a fire 
on it to cook their meals, 
until the whale, feeling the 
heat, would dart down into 
the sea, carrying men and 
ship. 

There remained the kraken 
to describe. Now, the kraken 
was the most terrible of sea- 
beasts. There were supposed to be 
sea-bishops and sea-monks who did 
all sorts of alarming things for the 
terrifying of unhappy mariners, but 
the kraken was the worst of all. It 
was a creature whose back measured 
a mile and a half in circumference, 
so that, as it floated on the crest of 
the waves, sailors mistook it, as they 
mistook the whale, for an island. But 
the kraken had arms like the tallest 
masts of ships, and with these it could 
Seize the greatest vessel and pull it 
down beneath the waves. When the 
kraken sank, it was supposed to create 
such a whirlpool that all ships near 
were sucked under, and their crews 
drowned. It was a Norwegian bishop 
who first spread the story of this mon- 
ster. ‘There can be no doubt that 
he really did see a very large cuttle- 
fish. _ Nobody knows how big the 
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biggest of these really is, but we know 
that its body is nothing like what 
the frightened bishop thought he saw, 
nor are its arms capable of upsetting 
a ship. The stories of the kraken 
grew rapidly, but they became mixed 
up with stories of the sea-serpent, of 
which the most fanciful tales were 
told. There may be a sea-serpent, 
but, so far, no story has managed 
to stand unshaken. Ribbon - fishes 
have been mistaken for sea- serpents, 
a line of whales with peculiarly shaped 
backs has had the same effect, and 
many other curious sights have mis- 
led men into telling the same old 
story. 

Then there were the mermaids and 
the mermen, and to-day many people 
believe still that these creatures actually 
exist. Poets have helped to keep the 
belief alive, and Matthew Arnold wrote 
a lovely poem on the 
subject. The mermaids 
were supposed to be beau- 
tiful women having the 
fail ofa. fish, and the 
mermen were the male 
members of the family. 
The mermaids and their 
lords and lovers are only 
manatees and dugongs, 
or sea-cows. All the 
mermaids of our poems 
and stories are lovely in 
feature, but the animals 
themselves are rather 
hideous, and dull, stupid 
things, too. They are 
about ten feet long, with 
curious fleshy muzzles 
ending in a sort of disc. fj 
The great virtue of the 
mother manatee or du- 
gong is her love for her 
little one. She tends it 
with all the care and af- 
fection possible. When 
she feeds it, she raises 
herself in the water, 
clasps the little one to§ 
her, holding it with one § 
flipper, while she swims 
with the other flipper. 
Thus, at a distance. a 
sailor might imagine the 
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pair.to be a mother and her child in 
the water. The legend as to the stream- 
ing hair could scarcely come from the 
bristles with which her head and face 
are surrounded. The manatees and 
dugongs live on seaweed, and no doubt 
observers thought that this seaweed 
was mermaid’s hair. One kind of mer- 
man was called a sea-bishop, because it 
was supposed to have a mitre-shaped 
head. 

The list of absurd things in which our 
forefathers believed is not nearly ex- 
hausted, but those at which we have 
glanced help us to understand the strange 
world of thought and fancy in which 
they lived. We are not so far above 
our ancestors in some ways as we often 
imagine. Even now, in many a village, 
and in some big towns too, deep ignor- 
ance prevails. 


THE NEXT PART IS ON PAGE 737. 
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In another part of our book we have told you something of Samuel de Champlain, the “ Father of 
New France. This ereat man was born at Brouage, Saintonge, France, in 1567, founded Quebec in 
1608, and died there in 1635. Few men have represented ‘the finest qualities of their nation so well 
as he did. This spirited statue by Paul Chevré, unveiled in 1898, stands on Dufferin Terrace, near the 
Chateau Frontenac Hotel (also named for a great Frenchman), as you can see on page 1273. Both 
remind those who pass of the heroes of earlier days in Canada. Champlain was also a great explorer 
Photograph by Notman, Montreal 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


A TRIP through Canada by one of the great lines of railway that now run 

across its width, can give only a small idea of the wonders of that coun- 
try. To learn more of its beauty, we should have to take other trips; up the 
St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes; up the Saguenay and into the wild Ungava 
country; through the lake region that lies across the centre of Ontario; 
through the prairie sections of the west until the borders of the Arctic region 
are reached. In this one trip we have touched only a part of the wonderfully 
fertile, settled regions, and this alone has taught us enough to see some of the 
reasons for the great love that so many Canadians have for their country, and 3) 


the deeply rooted belief that her children have in her future greatness. 


3 
CANADA THE WONDERLAND ® 
%,) e 
“T AND of the Annapolis Valley with 29} 
cag in and its great apple or- 93 
Land of the plain and river, chards, and along th . ey 
Our prayers shall rise for thy dear Shore of the Minas Basin. p. 
sake, We shall see the country of fii 
Forever and forever,” Longfellow’s Evangeline, the | 

7 country of the Acadians, where |’ 

chant the Canadian school chil- many of the people live the same | 
dren as they sing of their own land. simple lives that their great-grand- ae 
Let us see how it deserves their praise. fathers did a hundred years ago, and a. 
We look at the map and see that, oxen may be seen at work on the roads — 


except for the peninsula of Alaska, it 
occupies all of the continent of North 
America that lies north of the United 
States. It is larger than the United 
States, and has great mountains and 
many lakes and rivers. So much the 
map tells us, but school is closed, the 
long beautiful summer lies before us, 
and the rest we determine to see for 
ourselves. 

We should like to follow the path 
by which Jacques Cartier entered the 
St., Lawrence, and sail in by the rocky 
island of Belle Isle, through the strait 
and past the shores of Quebec. But 
we are on this side of the Atlantic; our 
starting point is Boston, not St. Malo, 
and our course lies another way. 

OVA SCOTIA, THE LAND OF 
EVANGELINE 

We want to see something of the 
Maritime Provinces, as the provinces 
which lie along the Atlantic are called, 
and we decide to go by boat to Nova 
Scotia. And now we are faced by a 
dilemma. If we land at Yarmouth, 


/ we shall be able to go through the 
Copyright, 1918, by M. Perry Mills. 


and in the fields. But, on the other 
hand, we want to sail up the great har- 


bor of Halifax, and feel that we are ar- %% q 


riving from some distant shore. The 


charms of Halifax win. Full pf antici- $ 
pation, we go on board a comfortable ‘ 


steamship, and sail across the arm of 
the sea, round the corner of Nova 
Scotia, up the rocky coast and into the 


harbor. Here we find a busy scene in- me 


deed. The harbor of Halifax is one 
of the finest in the world. The winter 
ice does not block it, as it does the 
St. Lawrence, and the government is 
building great docks, large enough for 


ocean liners to float in, and railway 


lines are being brought up to the 
wharves themselves, 


so that when fF} 


passengers land, they may be whisked | 


right away across the continent. 


ALIFAX, THE GREAT CANADIAN 
PORT 


The city is interesting, with its huge 
dry docks, large enough to hold a 


great dreadnought, its grim fortifica- // 


tions with their gray stone walls, and 
the houses of the city itself climbing 


Spe acc 


up the hillside. It is a beautiful city, 
with an old world charm, and we spend 
a day here to see the Parliament Build- 
ings, the lovely park and public garden, 
and Government House, which interests 
us greatly because in front of it the brave 
captain of the Chesapeake was buried. 
We would like to go across to New- 
foundland, the stern looking mountain 
island that guards the entrance to the 
St. Lawrence, but that lies out of our 
course and, as it is not part of the 
Dominion, we shall leave it for another 
time. Cape Breton Island too, which 
lies towards Newfoundland, we must leave 
out, though it is part of Nova Scotia. 
Some other day, perhaps, we may come 
to see its mines and quarries, and the 
mines of the peninsula of Nova Scotia 


_ itself, as well as the little province of 


Prince Edward Island, where so many 
Highlanders settled, that at one time 
Gaelic was heard on every side. Now 
we are looking for the lakes and woods, 
and we turn our faces inland. Across 
the peninsula we go, and, leaving the land 
of the Acadians behind, we cross the great 


marsh of Tantramar at the head of the 


famous Bay of Fundy, of whose wonder- 
ful tides our school books tell. 

But-we are not thinking of school 
books, for we have crossed into New 
Brunswick, the land of the “ forest pri- 
meval.” We could spend a summer here, 
on the lakes and in the woods. Visions 
of camps in the forest, of long tramps 
through the woods to study their wild 
inhabitants, and visits to quaint farms 
or Indian villages rise up before us. We 
put them aside with regret, for we go the 
other way, and our train carries us north- 
ward, away from the beautiful city of St. 
John, with its strange Reversing Falls 
which we cannot stay to visit. St. John 


has a number of factories, a fine harbor, — 


and docks large enough to hold the ocean 
steamships that make it their winter port. 

Our way now lies northward through 
the province. On our way we cross the 
river Miramichi, and run along the bor- 
ders of Chaleur Bay, and up through the 
mountainous country of Lower Quebec, as 
far as the St. Lawrence River. Then we 
turn westward along the shore of the great 
river until we reach the town of Levis. 
4 Bee BEAUTIFUL ST. LAWRENCE 


Here we cross the river, and as we 
watch its waters hurrying by, we think 
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of its never ceasing flow. From the chain 
of the Great Lakes it comes, dropping 
from one into another, leaping Niagara, 
rushing through rapids, never stopping, 
never halting, until it reaches the sea 
hundreds of miles beyond us. Even in 
winter, when the river is locked in a sheet 
of ice, so thick that heavy loads may 
cross upon it without danger, and ocean 
liners are forced to seek another port, 
the water still flows on and on beneath 
its covering. But it is summer time. 
There is no hint of ice, and the air is 
full of the song of birds, and the gay 
songs of the inhabitants. For we are 
now in what was once greater France, but, 
following the capture of Quebec, was 
made a part of the British Empire. The 
people are of French descent, we hear 
French spoken ‘all around us, and the 
people have lost none of their gayety by 
the change of rule. 
UEBEC THE HISTORIC 


Quebec is the oldest city in Canada. 
It has many factories, and does a large 
amount of business. Most of the busi- 
ness is done in the Lower Town, on the 
river bank, and to reach our hotel, in 
the Upper Town on the table land above, 
we may take an elevator, or drive up one 
of the narrow winding streets, or we may 
walk up one of the steep stairways that 
climb the rugged cliff. The city has 
many fine churches, a large cathedral, 
and Laval University, a great Roman 
Catholic institution of learning, and is 
full of interesting places that take us 
back to the historic times of its early 
days. We take a high old-fashioned car- 
riage, called a caleche, and go to see the 
old walls, the Upper Town, and the Plains 
of Abraham where Wolfe and Montcalm 
fought and fell. 

We take a slow train for Montreal, that 
we may see more of the country through 
which we pass. All day long we travel 
through the province of Quebec. Our 
train stops at many stations, and we hear 
the kindly greetings of the habitants, as 
the country people are called. They are 
a simple folk, and they live simple lives 
on their long, narrow farms, which stretch 
like ribbons to the river front, or in their 
old-time villages. 

ONTREAL AND BEAUTIFUL 
MOUNT ROYAL 

When we reach this city we go to one 

of the large hotels, and then go out to 
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WONDERFUL WORK OF THE WAVES 


In the Bay of Fundy the tides rise higher than anywhere else in the world, and to these tides are 
due the fantastic forms of these rocks at Hopewell Cape, New Brunswick. The rocks themselves are 
of red sandstone and the forms are so curious that thousands have taken the drive of eight miles from 
* Hillsboro to see them. Their size can be measured by the height of the man standing at the base of 


the larger one. In other places in our book we have shown similar effects of water. 
mountain pinnacles we see have been worn away by action of water through many yea 


Photograph by Notman, Montreal. 
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see the city. It is the largest city in 
Canada, and perhaps the most beautiful, 
and is famous for its churches, of which 
the finest is the church of Notre Dame. 
McGill University is here, and a branch 
of Laval University, several other col- 
leges, and an art gallery. There are two 
very fine hospitals, and much manufac- 
turing is done. But the glory of the city 
is its mountain park, which rises in its 
midst. In the early days, the town was 
built on the plain beneath Mount Royal. 
As the years went by, houses and streets 
were built until they reached its foot. 
Now the city stretches round its sides; 
and the mountain itself has been turned 
into a delightful park. 

At Montreal, we may take the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and set out at once 
on the long journey of three days and 
three nights to the Pacific Coast. But 
we are not yet ready to leave for the 
West. There is much that we want to 
see in the rich province of Ontario, which 
lies across from us on the other side of 
the Ottawa River. 

HROUGH THE RIDEAU CANAL TO 
OTTAWA 

Leaving Montreal behind us we set 
out for Kingston, the gray stone city on 
Lake Ontario where we gain our, first 
view of the Great Lakes. We go to a 
hotel for the night; but we are so excited 
that we can scarcely sleep. We have 
decided upon a novel way of going to 
Ottawa, dnd have chartered a launch to 
take us up the Rideau Canal. In the 
morning our boat is ready. We go on 
board, and have the joy of going in 
leisurely fashion up the little waterway, 
now waiting while the water rushes into 
a lock to raise us to a higher level, now 
moving gently between thick woods, and 
again putting on more speed when the 
miniature canal leads us through sunlit 
fields. 

Ottawa is the capital of the Dominion, 
where the Governor-General makes his 
home while he lives in Canada, and where 
the business of the government is carried 
on, in the way that you will find de- 
scribed on page 1451. The Parliament 
Buildings stand on a bluff looking down 
on the rushing waters of the Ottawa 
River. They were built in 1860, but the 
first buildings stood only until the winter 
of 1915, when they were almost com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The library 
building, with all the valuable books and 
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documents which it contains, was saved, 
but of the main buildings only the walls 
were left standing, and these had to be 
torn down before rebuilding could com- 
mence. 

HE LANDS OF THE WOODS AND 

LAKES 

Ottawa is a centre of the lumber trade, 
for it is near the heart of the forests for 
which Ontario is so famous. The forests 
are silent now, save for the songs of birds, 
or the crash of wild animals through the 
bushes, for it is summer. In the autumn 
days, when the leaves turn red and gold, 
they are all aglow. But when winter 
comes, thousands of men arrive, and the 
peace of the woods is broken. 

The men live in camps, and work all 
through the winter days, felling the trees 
and lopping off their branches. The 
sound of axe and saw, the songs and 
shouts of the men, and the noise of the 
log-piled sleds, turn the forest into a 
lively place. In the spring time, when 
the ice melts, the logs are floated down 
the river to the saw mills, and there 
they are cut up into lumber. We go to 
see the Experimental Farm and end our 
stay by a trip up the Rideau River to 
see the cataract from which it takes its 
name, and a visit to the Chaudiere Falls. 

From Ottawa we may go across the 
country to take a peep at Algonquin 
Park, the Ontario national park, where 
birds and animals are carefully guarded. 
And now we may give ourselves the pleas- 
ure of camping for a few days on the 
edge of one of the lakes. It is a joy 
to get up in the early morning and stand 
on the rocky shore, breathing deeply the 
fresh pure air; to watch the stars fade 
out in the dawn, and the sky change from 
deep violet to clear blue. We spend some 
happy days bathing, fishing, swimming 
and canoeing, and when our last evening 
comes, we float on the lake in our canoes, 
and watch the sunset mirrored in the 
water. Gold and crimson and blue are 
reflected in the quiet lake, and we won- 
der, whether sky or water is more beauti- 
ful. The day is over, darkness falls, the 
stars come out, and the silver light of 
the moon appears. The cry of the loon 
is hushed. There is no sound but the 
little crash of the wavelets on the shore, 
and we go quietly back to land, to pre- 
pare for our early start for the Muskoka 
Lakes, 


Here we have another lovely scene; 
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but it is different. There are steamboats 


and yachts, and launches as well as 


canoes going to and fro on the lakes. 
Hotels great and small, cottages and 
bungalows dot the wooded shores and 
islands. But beautiful as it is, we can- 
not stay long in this glorious playground. 
We must get back to the busy world 
again. 

LAND OF PEACE AND 

PLENTY 

We should like to go through the coun- 

try and see the prosperous looking farms, 


‘with their comfortable houses and build- 


ings, and the cheese and butter factories, 
run on the co-operative plan, which send 
their products far and wide. We want 
to see the garden peninsula of Niagara, 
with its vineyards, its apple and peach 
orchards that in the spring time throw a 
veil of pink and white over the whole 
country-side, and its farmhouses, that in 
another country would be called villas. 
The cities call us with the hum of their 
busy factories, and we should like to see 
the silver and cobalt mines and the far 
famed Falls of Niagara; but we must 
leave them behind for we are on our way 
to the great West. 
ORONTO, THE PROSPEROUS CITY ON 
LAKE ONTARIO 

Another day has come, and we are at 
Toronto, our new starting-point. It is an 
important city, this capital of the most 
important province of the Dominion, We 
go for a long motor drive through its 
bustling streets, past warehouses and fac- 
tories, through beautiful parks, by the 
buildings of the House of Assembly, and 
the Provincial University, out through 
pretty suburbs, their tree-bordered streets 
full of homelike houses, with well-kept 
lawns and gardens. 

At the hotel we meet some friends who 
are spending their vacation on the lakes 
and we exchange notes of our experiences. 
They have come through the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and have traveled slowly up 
the river and Lake Ontario, stopping at 
every point of interest. They describe 
a trip up the Saguenay River, and tell 
us how its dark cold waters flow through 
a channel deep as an ocean bed, between 
rocky mountainous cliffs that look as if 
they had been standing since the foun- 
dation of the world. They went up the 
River Ottawa from Montreal to the capi- 
tal, and are enthusiastic about a trip that 
they have taken by the old Indian route 


through the Trent Valley. There is new 
no need of portages, but the names of 
the rivers and lakes through which our 
friends have passed bring us back to 
pioneer days, and the days of the hunters 
and trappers. They went by motor boat 
up the River Trent to Rice Lake and 
then by steamer up the Ontonabee River, 
through Clear Lake, Pigeon Lake, Stur- 
geon Lake and Balsam Lake, and through 
the canal to the sparkling blue waters of 
Lake Simcoe, which we saw from the 
train window on our way from Muskoka. 
They ask us to wait another day, before 
we start for the West, to go with them 
to-morrow to the neighboring city of 
Hamilton, the third manufacturing city 
in the Dominion, and we gladly agree. 
AMILTON, BEAUTIFUL IN SPITE OF 
ITS FACTORIES 

In the morning we take the early boat, 
and a sail of a few hours across the Lake 
and up the land locked bay brings us to 
our destination. ‘There are no buildings 
of great interest in Hamilton, but we find 
our way to the great fruit and vegetable 
market, for which it is famous. In the 
afternoon we take a motor car and drive 
about the streets. Hamilton has hun- 
dreds of factories, but they are not 
allowed by the home-loving people to 
destroy the beauty of the city, and every- 
where there are lawns and gardens and 
trees. The city lies at the foot of a steep, 
wooded declivity up which we drive by 
a winding road and find ourselves at the 
top of the Niagara escarpment, which 
here takes a wide sweep and holds the 
city and the bay within a semicircle. It 
frames a scene of great beauty and we 
sit and gaze until evening begins to fall 
and the sun goes down in splendor, and 
then we make our way down to the sta- 
tion, and take the train for Toronto. 

In the morning we take leave of our 
friends, who have planned to go up 
through the lakes, round Niagara Falls 
through the Welland Canal, into Lake 
Erie, through the St. Clair River into 
Lake Huron, through the ship canal at 
Sault Ste Marie into Lake Superior, and 
on up to the head of that great lake. It 
is the route by whi-t: the prairie provinces 
pour out much of heir grain and it has 
fired the boys’ imagination. 

Again we are off, and now indeed we 
are on our way. We must go north again, 
to meet the main line of the Canadian 
Pacific, and then we turn westward. On 
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TWO FORCES FOR ENLIGHTENMENT 
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The Library of the University of Toronto stands surrounded by other University buildings in beautiful 
Queen’s Park. The collection of books is excellent, and there are also several portraits of distinguished 
men connected with Canadian scholarship or achievement. The University of Toronto was once under the 
control of the Church of England, but is now non-sectarian. The attendance from many places is large. 
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Here is a view of a Toronto street, which though not the busiest in the city, is still important. The first 
Arrangements have been made to construct a magnificent new 
creasing importance of the growing 
city. Photographs by Notman, Montreal. e 
oe 
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and on we rush, through vast woods; 
then along the rocky shores of Lake Supe- 
rior with its rich copper and nickel mines, 
through woods and by lakes again, and 
on through the wheatfields of Manitoba. 

HE GOLDEN HARVEST FIELDS OF THE 

NORTHWEST 

Those prairie wheatfields, how they 
capture our imagination! Away to the 
far horizon they stretch, miles and miles 
and miles of softly swelling ground, cov- 
ered with a sea of green which ripples 
and waves in the sunlight. It seems to 
us to fill the whole round dome of heaven 
with a promise of food for the hungry, 
for we know that when we come this 
way again, the green will have turned 


to the gold of ripened grain. 


Our grandparents can remember the 
time when it was believed that all this 
land was frozen ground, fit only to be 
the habitation of a few tribes of wan- 
dering Indians, the grazing ground of 
deer and bison, and the haunt of the fur- 
bearing animals. Now the deer and 
bison have disappeared, the Indians have 
been replaced by the white men, and the 
land has been turned into one of the 
granaries of the world. One feels sorry 
for the Indians whose places have been 
taken, but they have been gathered into 
reservations where they are cared for by 
the government, and efforts are being 
made to teach them and interest them in 
farming. 

Just before we reach the wheat belt we 
stop at Winnipeg, a large, handsome city, 
which as late as 1870 was only a little 
hamlet almost unknown and quite over- 
Shadowed in importance by the trading 
post of the Hudson Bay Company close 
by. We wonder how it could have grown 
so great in such a little time. But as 
we walk about the streets we gain some 
idea of the romance of the great North- 
west. For here we see many different 
types of people, and may hear the accents 
of many tongues. Here are not only 
people from the British Isles, and the 
older provinces of the Dominion, and 
from the United States across the border, 
but from many another country besides. 
Russians and Swedes, Finns and Nor- 
wegians and even Icelanders meet here to 
help build up the new nation, and the 
province has established an agricultural 
college to teach them the best way of 
farming. Winnipeg also has a university. 
and there are good schools here, as there 
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are in all the towns and cities coud ad ae this 
western region. 
HE FERTILE LAND OF THE 
PLAINS 

Leaving this cosmopolitan city, we are 
off again on our journey and now we go 
to the back of the train, and watch the 
line of shining rails as it stretches away 
in the distance, until it is lost in the sea 
of waving grain. It seems a slender 
thing, and yet it has been strong enough 
to conquer the plains. There was no great 
flowing river, or unbroken line of lakes 
to ure men to turn them into a land of 
plenty. Hudson Bay where the great 
explorer met his tragic death might have 
made a port of entrance; but that door 
is blocked by ice for more than half the 
year, and except by the fur ships only 
one attempt was made to use it. Only 
when the road of steel was built across 
the prairie did men come and see the 
promise that it made. Now all along the 
line, at every station, rise tall, tower-like 
elevators, to hold the millions of bushels 
of grain as it waits to be distributed to 
help to feed the world, and the plain is 
dotted here and there with the cosy dwell- 
ings of the homesteaders. Winnipeg is 
built where the Assiniboine flows into the 
Red River, and a short distance from the 
city the Red River runs into Lake Winni- 
peg. Thence the waters are carried by 
the Nelson River into Hudson Bay, for 
we are now north of the Height of Land 
and all the rivers of this region flow 
toward the northwest instead of toward 
the southwest. As we look at the map 
we are struck with the wisdom of the 
officials of the Hudson Bay Company who 
made Fort Garry, one of their principal 
posts. The Saskatchewan and the Saska- 
toon also flow into Lake Winnipeg, and 
down these rivers, and the streams which 
feed them, Indians and fur trappers, from 
the great ‘territory which stretches west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains, were able 
to bring their canoes heaped. with rich 
furs, to fill the storehouses of the great 
Company. 

We have passed through the province 
of Manitoba and part of Saskatchewan, 
and at length we leave the level land be- 
hind us, and the country begins to rise 
in grass-covered, flower-spangled slopes. 
All through the western part of Saskatch- 
ewan and in Alberta we find great 

cattle ranches, on which herds of cattle 
and horses have taken the place of the 
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TWO IMPOR 


TANT BUILDINGS IN TORONTO 


first Chief Justice of Upper 
Queen Street, 
The beautiful 


was named for the 


Osgoode Hall, the seat of the higher Courts of Ontario, 
Canada, as the province of Ontario was once called. The dignified buildings stand on 


Toronto, and serve not only as the home of the courts, but as the seat of the Law School. 
University Avenue extends from this point to Queen’s Park, in which are the Parliament Buildings and 
where. 


We show some of the University buildings else 


Toronto. 


the University of 


Boat ‘ 
Pe 


a are in Canada. One of them, the head 


Some of the strongest banking institutions in North Americ L - t 
office of the Bank of Toronto, appears on the right of this picture, which shows. King Street looking east. 
The tall building in the distance is the new Canadian Pacific Railway office building. 


Photographs by Pringle and Booth, Toronto, 
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bison. There are sheep ranches too, and 
beautiful farms, and towns and cities are 
springing up along the lines of railway 
that are being built in every direction. 
Regina is the chief city of Saskatchewan, 
but Saskatoon, about a hundred and fifty 
miles northward, is also an important city, 
and it is here that the agricultural college 
and the experimental farm are situated, 
and also the University of Saskatchewan, 
of which we read elsewhere. Regina 
was a prairie spot in 1885; Calgary, 
in Alberta, is only two years older, and 
already these two cities are prosperous 
centres of industry with fine public 
buildings and comfortable houses. There 
are forests in Alberta, and the province 
also has large coal mines which supply 
a great deal of coal to these western 
provinces. 

Edmonton, the capital of Alberta, 
which twenty-five years ago was but a 
little village, now has about 70,000 peo- 
ple living in it. At Bassano, in this 
province, we find the greatest dam which 
has yet been built in the world. It stores 
up the water of the Bow River for irri- 
gation purposes. There are universities 
in both Edmonton and Calgary. 

i Sige LAND OF THE MOUNTAINS —— 


And now we have reached the Rocky 
Mountains, the great rampart that, until 
the line of railway was built, kept Brit- 
ish Columbia apart from the rest of Can- 
ada. For a hundred miles or more, we 
have been catching glimpses of snow-cov- 
ered peaks, like’ fingers pointing skyward. 
Now we have passed their outposts, and 
we know that nothing we have seen, or 
heard or read has prepared us for their 
grandeur. From one great scene to an- 
other we pass, each seeming to be more 
beautiful than the last, until we are silent 
from very wonder. On and on we go, 
now climbing a steep grade through dark 
forests, now rushing beside a foaming 
river, through a flower-decked valley, or 
rounding curves where we seem to hang 
on the brink of precipices, creeping across 
awful chasms, zig-zagging up the sides 
of one giant mountain, boring through 
the heart of another in a spiral tunnel, 
to come out again a mile above the 
entrance. Up and up we climb, and. we 
ask where men, who dared the task of 
constructing such a road, were found. 

For hours and hours we pass through 
the solitudes before we reach the down- 
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ward slope, and the great engines that 
pull our heavy. train seem like children’s 
playthings before the awful majesty of 
the mountains. For a thousand miles 
they stretch, up towards the Arctic 
wastes, and when at length we reach the 
British Columbia valleys, we have come 
through four hundred miles of moun- 
tain peaks, with lakes and waterfalls 
and rivers, whose beauty no one can 
describe. : 

There are coal mines in these moun- 
tains, and gold and silver and copper. At 
Banff, where we stopped for the night 
at a hotel such as we might find in New 
York, or Montreal or Toronto, there are 
national parks into which the province 
of Prince Edward Island might fit com- 
fortably twice, and here bison, elk and 


deer, with all the smaller animals, roam 


at will. Wild sheep and goats will not 
come near the railway, but if we could 
have, gone some miles into the valleys 
we might have caught a glimpse of these 
graceful animals on their feeding-grounds 
among the rocks. 

And now we have left the snow-capped 
mountains behind us, and are in a land 
of forest-covered hills, where the Douglas 
fir often towers three hundred feet, and 
of park-like valleys where thousands of 
sheep and cattle feed, and as we go on 
towards Vancouver, we again run through 
farms and orchards. 

British Columbia is a beautiful coun- 
try. Norway has not such lovely fiords, 
nor Switzerland such a sea of mountain 
tops. It has great industries too—fish- 
eries and mines and lumber—and Van- 
couver, which we have just reached, is 
the centre of them all. 

HE GATEWAY OF THE 
WEST 

Again we have left the country behind 
us, and are again in the bustle of a large 
city with tall buildings, great hotels and 
busy streets, and a beautiful park at the 
water-side—Stanley Park, of which the 
city is justly proud. Across the bay lies 
the mountainous island of Vancouver. and 
there we shall come to another city, Vic- 
toria, the capital of the province. 

We have reached the western gateway 
of this wide Dominion, and as we look 
back over our long journey from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, we understand why 
the children proudly chant of its moun- 
tains, its lakes, its plains and its rivers. 
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LOADING SALMON IN BRITISH COLUMBIA, FROM 
/ SALMON GO 


WHERE MILLIONS OF CANS OF 


d flocks of sheep and crops of 


X Canada is rich in minerals, in forests of timber, in land for herds of cattle an ; AY the 

all sorts; and her rivers teem with fish. These three scenes show something of Canada’s wealth. on : 
x top are logs from the forests, which may have floated many miles along the rivers to the ent = 
’ Next we have a view of a sheep farm which a few years ago was a wild prairie. The third picture show 


us a picture of the salmon-fishing industry. The waters of British Columbia are the home of so amp 
fish that she can spare many hundred thousand cases of salmon, containing millions of cans every year. 
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Stanley Park, Vancouver, is one of the chief attractions of that growing city. aoe aap inne Vas 
( of the peninsula on which the principal part of the city lies, ad ap ag La thedeat Bae thes 
I Some of the finest trees in North America grow here, and this group 1s calle ‘ Aran ele phihcls 
| similarity of their great, towering trunks to the stone columns that support the ro 
ve 


Picture by courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
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A WORLD OF SALT BELOW THE GROUND 


This is the famous salt-mine at Slanicu, in Roumania, one of t largest in the world. Nearly 80,000 tons 
are taken from it every year, and it is estimated that if 100,000 tons were taken yearly the mine would 
last for another 200 years. The mine is a great world of salt 340 feet below the surface of the ground. 
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The enter to the Slanicu salt-mine by an inclined plane, up and down which run the trucks 
conveying the salt from the mine to the surface of the ground. Hundreds of men are employed 
all the year in this mine, and its floor of salt is lowered every year by about six and a half feet 
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This is a dried-up salt sea in the Colorado desert, California. 
and stacked itin heaps ready for transport to the refinery. 
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Indian labourers have washed the salt . 
The salt deposits extend for many miles. 
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and there through- 
out the great uni- 
verse there are two ele- 
ments, called sodium and 
chlorine, which are very 
fond of each other. Sodium 
is a curious, soft metal 
which can be cut with a 


germs which would 
make them go bad. 
Salt is invaluable 
for this purpose in 
the preservation of tood,” 
like meat and herrings. But 
when the proportion of 
salt is less, it serves the: 
purposes of life. All life is 
lived in water, but we may 


knife, and is very difficult 
to keep pure; chlorine is a 
colored gas which causes certain 
death to any kind of living creature 
if breathed in any quantity. But 
when sodium and chlorine unite, one 
atom of each with one of the other, 
they make a compound called sodium 
chloride, or common salt ; and this 
is the salt of the earth. 

It is the most abundant salt in 
sea-water, and no number of figures 
could suffice to give us any idea of 
the amount of salt there must be 
dissolved in the sea. It is also very 
common upon the earth in places 
where salt water has been in days 
gone by. Even in our rivers and 
streams, a certain quantity of this 
salt will be found; but that is not 
all, for salt plays a part in the body 
of every living creature. 

When there is a very great deal 
of salt in any place, it interferes with 


life, and that is why salt is used to. 


preserve things from the action of 


JA 


go a step farther and say 
that all life is lived in salt 
water. So we must all have salt in 
our food, and indeed it is one of the 
foods without which no one can live. 
Our blood is rich in salt. é 
Salt and other compounds of 
sodium are to be found everywhere, 
and wherever salt or any compound 
of sodium exists and is made hot, it 
gives forth a special yellow light. 
By passing any light through a 
prism, we can clearly detect the 
bright yellow lines that mark the 
presence of salt, or, rather, the sodium 
in the salt. It is only natural, then, 
to turn our-attention to the light that 
reaches us from the sun and the stars, 
and no sooner do we doso than we find 
that the stuff which is in our bodies, 
which fills the sea, and even forms a 
sort of rock upon the earth, is abund- 


- antin thesunand in many ofthe stars. 
- We cannot be surprised at this, for the 


substance called salt is necessary <o 
life, and isfound inall living creatures, 
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A great deal of salt is taken from 
the water of the sea, or of salt lakes. 
In some places the salt deposit is 
found on the surface of the earth, as 
in the Great Basin. Sometimes it is dug 
from mines; but although there are some 
famous salt mines, they supply us with 
only a small proportion of our salt. Often 
the deposits are so deep down in the 
crust of the earth, that it is easier to 
pump the salt up in the form of brine, 
either from natural springs of water which 
have passed over salt deposits far below, 
or by pumping fresh water into a well 
and bringing it up again after it has be- 
come saturated with the salt it has dis- 
solved. Salt wells are sunk with two 
pipes, one inside the other. Compressed 
air is forced down one pipe under pres- 
sure, or, if the well is dry, water is 
‘pumped down and as the water or air 
reaches the bottom, the brine is forced 
up the other pipe. 

OW SALT IS MADE FIT 
FOR USE 

In most cases, then, salt comes to us 
in the form of brine, that is, it is mixed 
with water, which must be evaporated. 
The simplest way of doing this is by the 
heat of the sun, or solar evaporation. 
_ Water from the sea or a salt lake is led 
Into a series of shallow pools, where it 
evaporates, leaving the salt behind. The 
salt is then raked into heaps, and as 
soon as it is dry, it is ready for market. 
This method of making salt has been 
known since man first discovered the 
crystals on the edge of a rocky pool and 
it is still in use in many places. Much 
salt is made in this way in some of the 
countries of Europe and Asia and in some 
parts of the United States, and large 
quantities of salt are gathered from 
lagoons on the southern shore of the 
Caribbean Sea. This, of course, is the 
cheapest way of making salt. But the 
salt so made is never free from impuri- 
ties, and while satisfactory for some pur- 
poses, we do not care to use it in food. 

An improvement in salt making came 
‘when some one thought of evaporating 
the water by boiling it. This method is 
called the pan drying process, and con- 
sists in boiling the brine in large shallow 
pans, built over furnaces. As the water 
is evaporated by the heat of the fire. the 
salt sinks and is raked out on to drain- 
ing boards in front. Most of it is then 
carted away to storehouses to dry, but 
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the salt intended for use in food is put 
through a special process to make it pure 
and fine enough. 

This simple process has been improved 
by an invention bythe use of which hot 
air from a closed in furnace is carried 
along under the pans, and as the heat 
under the pans near the furnace is greater 
than under those farther away, salt of 
different degrees of fineness can be made, 
and grinding is not necessary. 

On this continent, however, the meth- 
ods known as the grainer and vacuum 
processes are those chiefly used in large 
salt blocks, the name by which salt mak- 
ing establishments are usually called. In 
the grainer process brine is pumped from 
the wells into cisterns, from which it 
flows into large tanks called settlers, 
which are provided with steam pipes to 
heat the brine. In the settlers it loses 
such things as gypsum and iron, and then, 
if coarse salt is to be made, it goes on 
to the grainers, shallow vats or tanks, 
with steam pipes running through them. 
As the salt falls to the bottom of the 
grainers it is scooped out to drain, and 
is then carried away to dry. 

6 buts VACUUM PROCESS FOR MAKING 
FINE SALT 

The vacuum process is a late invention 
for the making of very fine salt in what 
are called vacuum pans. The vacuum 
pans are tall tanks from which the air is 
drawn, and in which copper steam pipes 
are fixed. Brine from the settlers is 
brought into these pans, which are kept 
by the steam in the pipes at a tempera- 
ture of about 150° Fahrenheit. This is 
not a very high temperature, but it has | 
been found that in a vacuum brine boils 
violently, and forms very fine crystals 
at this point. As the salt crystals drop 
to the bottom of the pan they are drawn 
off to be dried. In some places the salt 
is taken at once to a rotary kiln or drier, 
which has steam pipes down its centre, 
and is laid at a slight slant. As the kiln 
slowly rotates, the salt slips down its 
length, drying as it goes, and when it 
reaches the lower end, it is ready to be 
passed through screens into bags. 

In a newer method, the salt drops from 
the vacuum into a rapidly revolving 
drum, called a “ centrifugal,” because in 
this, nearly all the moisture is flung out 
by a centrifugal force before the salt 
reaches the kiln. 
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THOUSANDS OF TONS OF TABLE-SALT 


The snowy salt that fills our salt-cellars may have been dug out of the earth, or it may have been pumped 
from the earth in the shape of brine. This picture shows the wonderful Russian salt-field of Solinen, 
and, stretching away far into the background, we can see the vast tanks full of salt water, or brine. 


; 
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After a certain time the water in the tanks evaporates, and leaves the salt glittering on the ground in the 
form of crystals. The salt-crystals are then collected into heaps by women, as we see here, and these heaps 


are afterwards built into great white stacks containing hundreds of tons, like those in the top picture. 
Photographs copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N.Y. 
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COLLECTING THE SALT FROM THE BRINE 
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Sometimes, instead of waiting till the whole of the water has evaporated and left great masses of salt in 
the reservoirs, as shown on page 239, the crystals are raked out of the brine as soon as they begin to 
form. In pans. 
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As the salt forms round the edge of the reservoir it is raked into little heaps 
to make fine table-salt it is placed in moulds, the water drained off, and the 
For salt of a larger grain the brine is left untouched for a longer period, ar 


This salt is then removed, and 
salt dried by artificial heat, 
and the evaporation is slower, 
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HOW SALT IS MADE FROM WELLS 
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i- well derrick © 
@— Settling tanks 
3- Grainer rooms 
%- Pump house — 
re eee S— Reservoir - 
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This picture gives us the beginning of the process of making salt from 


Ze ) brine drawn from deep wells. The 
low buildings, marked 2 in the centre of the picture, are the settlers of which we read on page 238. 
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addition to the settlers. In these the 
and iron, which would hurt the salt, are removed. 
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Here we have the heating tanks which in some places are used in 
brine is heated, and heavy impurities, such as gypsum 
hep, 7 a y 


into grainers—shallow tanks in which it 
the salt. 
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This is the top of a vacuum pan, in which brine is boiled very Each vacuum pan can produce daily over 
rapidly to make salt with fine crystals. The pan is a tall 100,000 pounds of salt, which is drawn into 
cylinder about 50 feet high and 9 feet in diameter. this slowly revolving pipe or kiln to dry. 
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aa te rn ‘a the picture above rotates slowly, and as it is set at a slant the salt slips down through 
it, “st ; end . 1€ pipe is reached, the dry salt drops down through the little chutes, shown here, 
into bags held ready for it. The bags are then neatl stitched up, and the salt is all ready for market 
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The Book of ~ TERE 
_OUR OWN LIFE lg a 


WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


W®* learn more and more here of the wonderful way in which plants help 
to keep the world alive, and as we read we shall come to understand 
the great mystery of the stuff that makes the grass green. Without this we 
could not be alive. We know that all air contains carbonic acid gas, which is 
poison to us and to all animals, But the plant has a secret which no man 
knows of; it can split up this gas and live on it, taking it into its own body 
and building up food for us to live upon. To do this the plant uses the 
greatest power in the world, the power of sunlight. The leaves of a plant are 
flat and thin, so that they can drink in as much sunlight as possible, and the 
power of the sun helps the green stuff to split up the carbonic acid gas into 
two parts. One of these the plant eats itself, and the other it gives back to 
the air quite pure. If it were not for the plant’s power of doing this there 
would be no life anywhere, and the world would be as dead as a stone. 


APLANT’S WONDERFULSECRET 


ET us now see 
what we mean 
when we say that a 
plant breathes. If 
we can understand this for a © 
plant, we shall understand itfor \ 
every living thing, including you 
and me. When we talk about 
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breathing, we usually think of the 


way in which our chests move up 
and down, as we draw the air into 
our lungs when we are taking a 
breath, and then let it out again. 

Now, a plant has no chest or lungs, 
and many animals have neither chest 
nor lungs, but yet they all breathe. 
It is not necessary that a living thing 
shall move up and down, or in any 
other way, to enable it to breathe. 
We do so; but that is because we 
breathe so very quickly, and because 
we have learnt a special way of 
breathing that is very easy and 
successful. But all breathing is 
really one and the same, whether it 
is done by a plant or an oak-tree, or 
a fish or a man. 

Wherever living things are to be 
found, whether under the water or 
out of the water, there must always 
be a particular kind of stuff called 
oxygen. This is a thing we may 
have never seen or heard of, and yet, 
whenever we see anything at all, we 
see through oxygen—because it is 
part, and the most important part, of 
what we call air. Oxygen is found in 
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. they lived in water, like many plants » 


air, and. it 1s also 
found in water. Ifa 

living thing lives in 
- air, it has to get its 
© oxygen from the air. If it 
j lives in. water, it has to get its | 
- oxygen from the water. The 
first plants did this because 


of to-day, and like crabs and fishes 
and many other animals. But later 
plants, like the flowering plants, 
moved out of the water on to the land, 
just as animals have done, and so 
they have to get their oxygen from 
the air, just as cats and horses and 
birds and men do. 

Breathing is an act that has two 
parts, which go on backwards and 
forwards always; and the first of 
these two parts is taking in oxygen. 
Every living thing does this, and 
must die if it ceases.to do it. But 
what is the second half of this act 
of breathing? You may well ask. 
Directly we think about it we shall 
see that the oxygen which is taken 
in by breathing must go somewhere, 
something must happen to it, and the 
simple fact is that the second half of 
the process of breathing always con- 
sists of giving back the oxygen to the 
air or to the water. 

But if that were all, of course there 
would be no sense in it ; it would not 
be worth doing. But the point is, 
that whilst the oxygen comes in 
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alone, “ by itself,”’ it always comes out 
again with something else ;_ and it is that 
which makes all the difference. This 
something else, though you could hardly 
believe it, is the same stuff as that which 
makes coal and diamonds and the writing 
part of lead pencils, and its name is 
carbon. 

When this carbon which the oxygen 
has found in the body of the animal or 
the plant is joined to the oxygen, it 1s 
turned into something which would look 
like oxygen itself if you could see it ; but 
you cannot see it, however closely you 
look at anyone when he is breathing. It 
mixes with the air, and though you 
cannot see it, you see through it, just as 
you see through oxygen itself. This new 
kind of stuff, like oxygen, and like the 


This picture shows the lungs with which a plant breathes. 
Under the magnifying glass the little lungs of the leaf, 
called stomata, are clearly seen, and through these the leaf 
drinks in food from the air. We know a plant breathes because if itis shut 


away all oxygen from an animal, you 
suffocate it, and it will die, and the same 
is true of a plant. If it does not have 
enough oxygen, and have it all the 
time, day and night, any living thing, 
from a microbe up to a man, will die of 
suffocation. 

Just because this is true of every 
living thing, we must not forget it in 
the case of the plant; but at the same 
time a plant needs far less oxygen than 
an animal, because it breathes much 
more slowly, and the curious thing, as 
we must now see, is that most plants 
are specially good at doing something 
which is just the opposite of breathing, 
something which no animal can do, and 
which every animal depends upon plants 
to do for it. The plants that do this 
wonderful thing that we 
are going to talk about are 
all green plants, or, at 
any rate, if they are not 
green, like grass, they are 
brown, like seaweed. But 
the little difference in 
color does not matter, for 
the stuff that makes the 
seaweed brown is really 
the same as the stuff that 
makes grass green. This 
stuff is so important that 
we must think of all plants 
in the world as divided 
into two great kinds— 
those which have this 
green or brown stuff, and 
those which have not. The 


up from air it dies of suffocation. The little circle shows the lungslarger. first kind we shall call 


stuff which comes through pipes into 
houses, and is burned at the end of them, 
is a kind of gas, and the special name 
for it is carbon dioxide. Every living 
thing, from its first moment of life to its 
death, breathes in oxygen and breathes 
out this stuff which is made of carbon 
and oxygen, and which is called carbon 
dioxide. 

Now, plants must do this because they 
are living things, and they cannot live 
without it. But this breathing is not 
one of the things that a plant is very 
good at doing. Indeed, a plant breathes 
just as little as it can in order to keep 
itself alive. It is quite easy to prove 
that a plant must breathe to some extent, 
at any rate, because you can suffocate 
a plant as easily and certainly as you 
can suffocate an animal. If you keep 
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green plants, and we must now talk about 
them very carefully. 

Very nearly all plants are green plants, 
but we have already mentioned one or 
two that are not—such, for instance, as 
the mushroom. You never found a green 
mushroom or a green toadstool. The 
plants that have no green stuff in them 
are peculiar, so to speak. We must 
think of them as if they did not do what 
a plant ought to do; they have lost what 
is the most striking and important power 
of plants, and so for the present we can 
leave them out of account. 

The green stuff of all other plants is 
really one and the same everywhere— 
even when it is brown, as in some sea- 
weeds, It is the same stuff in a cabbage, 
a blade of grass, a leaf of a tree. or the 
scum of plants that forms on a still pool 
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of water. It has a long special name, 
but here, I think, we need not bother 
ourselves with that ; we may just call 
it green stuff. 

This green stuff is most important 
because of what it enables the plant to 
do, and that is what we must now talk 
about. But we must begin at the be- 
ginning—and that beginning is not the 
green stuff itself, but the sun, the great 
and glorious sun. By itself the green 
stuff can do nothing ; it is of no use to 
the plant, and is only a burden to it. 
Indeed, if plants are cut off from sunlight 
altogether, they die at once, or, at any 


These pictures show how a plant needs light. 
second a plant thriving in the sunlight. 


The first shows a plant withering in the dark; the 
The leaves of a plant are flatso that they can drink in as 


we saw a little while ago, so the whole 
company of living things depends upon 
the sun. 

_ Company is a very good word, because 
its real meaning, as you will learn 
again some day, is “‘the people who 
feed together.” Com means with, or 
together, and pany really means bread. 
Your companion is really the little boy 
who eats bread with you. Now, all living 
things do their feeding with each other, 
with each other’s help, and so we are 
very right in calling them a company ; 
but without the sun none of them could 
feed at all, and they would all die. In- 


much sunlight as possible, and the power of the sun helps the green stuff to split up the carbon dioxide 
into two parts. One of these the plant eats itself, and the other it gives back to the air quite pure. 


rate, lose all the green stuff in them. It 
is the sun that makes the green stuff in 
the plant, and the green stuff’s only use, 
after it is made, is to help the plant to 
profit by the sun. 

Now, this is just a tremendous fact, 
and we should make a very great mistake 
if we went on to talk about what the 
green stuff does without making quite 
sure that we understood what the sun 
does. Without the sun there would be 
no life at all upon the earth. Just as all 
living things depend upon each other, 
and just as they could not exist unless 
they were always serving each other, as 


deed, it is really the light and power of 
the sun that we all feed upon, and the 
wonderful thing about the green stuff 
of the green plant is that, without the 
green stuff, we could not use the sun- 
light. First of all, the sun makes the 
green stuff in the green plant, and then 
uses it to feed the green plant and all 
other living things, including you and 
me, for we get all our food either from 
the green plants or else from the bodies 
of animals that live on green plants. 
Without the sun there would be no 
life upon the earth; or, to put it very 
shortly and plainly, in a way that I think 


you ought to remember, No Light, No 
Life. I donot think it has ever been put 
much more shortly than that, and_yet, 
short as that is—no light, no life—it 1s 
absolutely true, and there are no excep- 
tions to it anywhere, and never have been, 
and never will be. 

F THE SUN WERE TO GO OUT EVERYTHING 

IN THE WORLD WOULD DIE 

The green stuff, then, though no life 
can do without it, is only an instrument, 
something the light uses to make life. 
If the sun were to go out—though there 
is no fear of that—all the green stuff in 
the world would not help us at all, and 
all the plants and animals would soon 
die. There was some excuse, you see, 
for the ignorant and untaught men of 
long ago who used to worship the sun. 
When we go out on a bright day and 
enjoy the light and warmth of the sun, 
we must remember that if it were not for 
this light and warmth we should not be 
here. This is true of us; it is true even 
of animals that live in the dark; it is 
true even of trees and fishes, and sea- 
weed and microbes. Some of these 
creatures, like microbes, may be killed 
by sunlight, and they have to keep out 
of its way ; so may we be killed by sun- 
light if it is too strong, and gives us sun- 
stroke. But even microbes depend upon 
the sun for their life, for without the sun 
none of the things upon which microbes 
feed could possibly exist... . 

Now that we have learnt how im- 
portant the'sunis, we are ready to look 
at the green stuff of the green plant with 
a new interest, since it 1s the means by 
which light can produce life. 


HE REASON WHY A LEAF IS FLAT 
AND THIN 

You will remember that we have 
already spoken of the tiny specks of 
green stuff which give the leaf its color. 
Now, this green stuff is to be found in 
other parts of plants besides the leaves. 
We know that the stem, or stalk, of a 
rose is green. But most of the green 
stuff of plants is found in their leaves, 
and it is for the sake of the green stuff 
that leaves exist at all. The leaves of a 
plant are its tools for using the green 
stuff. Directly we think of a leaf we see 
that it is made in a particular way. It is 
a flat, thin thing. So much are leaves 
flat, thin things that we call other things 
which are flat and thin “ leaves,” though 
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they are not parts of a plant at all—the 
leaves of this book, for instance. The 
first books were made of real leaves. 
Now, there is a very good reason why 
leaves should be flat and thin. Leaves 
exist in order to expose as much green 
stuff as possible to the light. If a leaf 
were shaped like a ball, only the green 
stuff on the outside of it, and, indeed, 
only the green stuff on the side of it 
which was turned to the sun, could 
receive the sunlight. All the rest would 
be in darkness, and that is as good as to 
say that it would be quite useless, If 
you like, you may try to think of some 
kind of leaf that would expose its green 
matter to the sun in a better way than 
the leaves you know. But you will not 
succeed. Perhaps you never asked your- 
self before why a leaf is shaped like a leaf ; 
but the question is worth asking, and the 
answer is that no other shape can be even 
thought of that would be so useful. 


HAT THE SUNLIGHT DOES WITH THE 
GREEN STUFF 

The object of a leaf is to expose as 
much green stuff as possible to as much 
sunlight as possible, and it does this 
perfectly. Of course, a leaf must have 
two sides, and if one side is exposed to the 
sun, the other must be in the shade. 
But, then, leaves are usually so very thin 
that the sunlight can go right through, 
and so none of the green stuff is wasted. 
- Sometimes, when leaves have to be 
rather thicker, you will find that as little 
green stuff as possible is wasted, for now 
almost all the green stuff is packed on to 
the upper side of the leaf, which is dark 
green ; and if you turn it over you will 
find that the under side is hardly green 
at all. Green stuff is of no use where it 
cannot get the sunlight. But you see 
how well things fit in with each other, 
for the green stuff is made by the sun- 
light in the first place ; it is made where 
the sunlight strikes the leaf, and is made 
just where it can be useful. 

And now we come to something rather 
more difficult ; but it is not too difficult 
for us, and it is very important, for it is 
necessary to all life. We have agreed 
that there is something which the green 
stuff does by means of the sunlight, or, 
better still, there is something which the 
sunlight does by means of the green stuff. 
Now, what is it ? 


THE NEXT PART BEGINS ON PAGE 2843 
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I ees make areal telephone 

is asomewhat difficult © 
task, but we can make a 
good -telephone which will 
enable us to speak, in favorable conditions, 
up to a quarter of a mile away with very 
simple materials. 

The materials we shall require include two 
boards about 14 inches long, 10 inches wide, 
and about half an inch thick. We should be 
able to get such boards by breaking up an 
empty box, and sawing up two of the boards 
to these sizes. Then we cut a circular hole 
about 8 inches across in the middle of each 
board. We have first to : 
mark the holes to becut out. 

This is easily done by get- 
ting a plate about 8 inches 
across, laying it face down- 
wards in the middle of the 
board, and marking the 
wood round the edge of the 
plate with a lead-pencil. To 
cut out the holes properly 
we should have a keyhole 
saw ora fret-saw; but if we 
do not have either of these 
tools we can make shift by 
making holes with a gimlet right round 
the circle we have made. The holes 
should be as close together as we can get 
them. Then by using our chisel we can 
cut out the circular hole. Having done 
this, the boards are ready, and we can 
put them aside until we have the other 
parts of our telephone ready. 

Now we want two fresh beef-bladders. 
We blowthem up hard, tie the necks with 
string, and put them aside for a few days 
to stretch. We must not leave them so 
long that they get dry, however. When 
they have stretched, we cut off the necks 
and soak the bladders z = 
in warm water until they 
are white and pliable. 

Then we put them over 
the holes in the boards 
we have prepared, put- 
ting the outside of the 
bladders to the wood. 
They should be put on 
evenly without creases, 
and not stretched in 
one direction more than 
in another direction. 
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1. Fixing the bladder 


band, or some pieces of 
‘leather which we. can 
make into a thin leather 
band, and tack it all round one of the holes 
above the bladder as seen in picture 1. This 
will attach the bladder securely to the board. 
The tacks should have big heads, and should 
be driven well home. Old boot-tongues will 
do nicely for the leather. We cut these up 
into strips about half an inch wide for the 
purpose. We fix the two bladders in this 
way to the two boards in which we have 
cut the holes. Then the edges of the bladder 
outside the leather strips 
} should be cut away. 

Now take a button and ~ 

j attach a thin wire to it by 

\ passing the wire through 

) two of the holes in the 
button, as seen in picture 2, © 

A twisting it so that it will 

not come out. Makea hole 

f right in the middle of the 

bladder and put this wire 

|} through. Then hang some- 

——= thing heavy—a weight of 
about 7 pounds, or a large 
stone—to the other end of the wire, as 
seen in picture 3, putting the board in 
some position so that the weight can pull 
down the bladder. We treat both blad- 
ders in this way, and leave them in the 
sun until the bladders are dry and hard. 
All that remains to be done now is to 
fix up the two boards and bladders at a 
distance apart, and connect them by fix- 
ing a wire to the two wires attached to 
the buttons. This wire should be fine 
copper or tinned iron wire. The wires 
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2. Button may need to be supported if the distance 
and wire 


is great. This can be done by hanging 
=, -~ loops of string to the 
= branches of trees, or to 
any posts that may be in 

the way. Then we may 

sperk from either end, 

and the words should 

beheard distinctly at the 

other end. We should 

speak close to the blad- 

der. When we wish to 

‘‘ring up” the other end, 

_ we tap the bladder at 

our end with a pencil. 


THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 
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A DAINTY BRUSH AND COMB BAG 


You must be very careful not to make the 


EVERY girl should wish to make her sur- 


roundings as charming as possible; and _ stitches too tight, or you will draw, or pucker, 


it is easy, by giving a little time 
and thought, to turn an ugly room 
into quite a dainty place. A 
pretty bureau is such an important 
feature in a bedroom that we are 
going to learn how to make a dainty 
addition to it in the form of a brush 
and comb bag. 

_ Of course, there are many kinds 
of such bags, and many ways of 
making them. You can make 
something quite pretty and useful 
from a piece of white linen at the 
cost of a few cents; but to-day we 
are going to see how to make one 
for “‘ very best.’”’ It will be more 
elaborate, and will take a little 
longer to make; but everybody 
will agree that there is much 
greater pleasure in using some- 
thing that we have made our- 
selves than something that has 
been bought at a shop. 

The bag we are going to make 
is really quite simple, and should 
not cost more than a dollar. 

The first thing to do is to get a 
strip of soft white satin about 30 
inches long and 8 inches wide. 
Tack the edges neatly with white 
cotton, so that they do not fray 
while you are working. On one 


end draw a pretty bunch of flowers © 


about 3 inches from the top and 
about 6 inches in length. You 
might draw a pretty spray of 
poppies, with leaves, or dog roses, 
with foliage. If you cannot draw, 
you can buy a pattern, which you 
can transfer to the satin. 

Pin your pattern carefully in 
position, taking care that the 
bright side of the design (which is 
slightly raised, as you can feel by 
passing your finger over it) is 
touching the satin. Then press 
the paper on to the satin with a hot 
iron. It must not be too hot, or 
it will scorch the satin, or too cold, 
or it will not bring the pattern off. 
Then quickly remove the pins and 
lift the paper, and you will find 
the pattern transferred on to the 
satin. 

If you have chosen a poppy 
design, work it in the pink shades 
of the Shirley poppy which are so 
lovely. Use embroidery floss, and 
work the flowers in pink, and the 
leaves and stalks, of course, in 
green. If you do not want to put 
a great deal of work into it, you can 
make an outline of the flowers and 
foliage; but the effect will be 
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much prettier if you work the pattern all over. 
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‘ draw your monogram, 


ished 


When this is finished, 
or your 
initials twined together to form 
a pattern, on the other end of 
the satin, about 1} inches from 
the bottom. Embroider the 
monogram, or your initials (if 
you cannot draw, you can buy 
initials), in pink and green, or 
perhaps in pink only if you pre- 
fer it. 

Now undo the tackings, and 
cut the end near the monogram 
either round or pointed, as you 
prefer. 

Then take a strip of pale pink 
silk to match the embroidery silk, 
and of exactly the same size and 
shape as your strip of satin, and 
lay them together, taking care 
that the embroidery is _ inside. 
Tack the silk and satin together 
all round except at the straight 
end—that is, the edge where the 
flowers are worked, and stitch it 
down neatly either by hand or 
by machine. 

If you use a machine, you must 
take care that it does not pucker. 
This can be avoided by sewing 
strips of paper in with your work, 
which can afterwards be pulled 
out. 

Now turn your work inside out, 
when you will find your flowers 
on the right side. Sew the silk 
and satin at the straight end 
neatly over and over. 

Take the embroidery, and 
double it over 12 inches from the 
end, when the sides will come to- 
gether. Sew these carefully over 
and over, and you will find that 
you have a pocket with a straight 
piece, which must be turned over 
to form a flap. Then take some 
medium-sized pink cord to match 
your lining, and sew it over and 
over round the bag and flap, taking 
care to make loops of the cord at 
all the corners, and fastening it off 
neatly at a corner. 

Turn down the flap, and in the 
centre work a buttonhole. Put a 
pretty, fancy button underneath 
the buttonhole and on the bag 
itself. And now you will find 
that you have completed a verv 
pretty and dainty addition to your 
toilet-table. 

You could, of course, make it 
all in white, doing the embroidery 
with white floss, using white lining 
and cord to correspond, then the 


the satin. 


effect will be altogether charming. 
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A LITTLE GARDEN MONTH BY MONTH 
WHAT TO DO IN THE MIDDLE OF APRIL 


THE spring is a capital time in which to 
start a little garden of our own—the 
earlier the better, but the middie of April will 
do if we have not thought of it before. 

Gardening is a splendid hobby, because it 
gives us plenty to do and plenty to think about, 
and plenty of wonderfully interesting things 
to find out. When we make a garden and 
plant it, we set ourselves the task—and it is 
a very pleasant one—of looking after the wel- 
fare and health and comfort of all sorts of 
plants, many of which have different tastes 
and requirements; and it is one of the ex- 
periments we must always be making to see if 
we are giving each plant just what it most 
wants. Some like a great deal of sunshine, 
some like the shady places; some like a dry 
position, some a moist 
one; some like to grow 
among the stones, some 
stretch up, and need arches 
or posts to support them. 

After we have acquired 
our plot of ground, we 
need a supply of tools be- 
fore we can transform it 
into a beautiful garden ; 
and we ought to get tools 
as large as we can comfort- 
ably handle. This applies 
especially to such an im- 
portant tool as the spade. 
Other tools that will be 
needed will be a hoe; and 
many people find what is 
called a “‘ Dutch ”’ hoe the 
most convenient to use for 
weeding. 

A rake will be necessary 
to smooth the surface and 
to clear up the rubbish. 
Something smaller than 
the spade will be needed 
for planting, and for this 
purpose a trowel is useful ; 
‘but where it is a question of digging holes in 
ground where many bulbs may lie hidden, a 
trowel may damage them, so that a little four- 
pronged fork in a handle of the same length 
as that of the trowel is very useful; and, if we 
cannot have both, the little fork will do all that 
the trowel does, and should be the one we should 
choose. 

A large fork set in a handle the same length 
as the spade is a most useful tool, and can often 
be used for digging, especially round about 
plants already established, as it is not so likely 
to injure their roots as the spade. A watering- 
can is necessary, and one the rose of which 
takes off and on should be bought, as quite as 
often we need to water through the spout as 
to sprinkle the water through the rose. A 
wheelbarrow is useful to have, either to bring 
soil or to cart away weeds, leaves, and other 
rubbish ; or, failing that, a strong basket will 
take its place. 

The first work in the garden plot will be to 
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THE LITTLE GARDENER’S TOOLS 


dig it as deeply as you possibly can—that is 
one of the reasons why it is necessary to have 
a spade that really can do some good work, 
because deep digging is of the utmost import- 
ance. You can understand that the deeper 
you work the soil the better it is for the roots 
of your plants, and in well-worked soil these go 
creeping out in all directions to find food and 
drink wherewith to build up and sustain healthy 
and sturdy leaves and stems and flowers. 

The middle of April is not too late to sow 
seeds of many plants that will flower during 
the summer and autumn. Plants that flower 
so quickly as this are called annuals. They do 
not come up year after year in the garden, as 
some plants do, and live for many seasons. 
No; annuals are the shortest lived of all plants, 
and you must sow seeds 
afresh each year. But an 
annual accomplishes a 
great deal in its little life. 
You sow the seed; the 
seedling appears, grows 
quickly into a little plant ; 
the buds appear, and open 
out into beautiful flowers. 
Then they fade, and the 
seed-vessels grow; and 
when the seed has fully 
ripened the plant dies. 
And all within the year! 

Among the prettiest and 
brightest of annuals are 
larkspurs, poppies, nastur- 
tiums, scarlet linums, and 
dwarf convolvulus. The 
sweetest smelling is, per- 
haps, the mignonette, and 
one that is interesting for 
its quaint seed-vessels is 
known as love-in-a-mist. 

The great point to re- 
member in seed sowing is 
to sow as thinly as possible, 
and however thinly we 
sow we shall have to draw out many of the 
seedling plants when they appear, but we can 
think about that later on; though any boy or 
girl who already has a garden, and has reared 
his seedlings, may at once set about thinning 
them, as it cannot well be done too soon. 

Some of the seeds may be sown in lines, 
especially where we need a row to serve as an 
edging ; or, again, they may be sown in circles. 
These, when they grow up, make nice patches. 
There are a few rules always to be borne in 
mind when sowing seeds in the open ground. 
The soil must not be so wet that it is sticky 
and hangs together in lumps, neither should 
it be so dry that it is like powder. Secondly, 
the seed must not be buried too deeply ; and 
thirdly, as already mentioned, it must be sown 
thinly. 

If the soil is too wet, we must wait for a few 
days until wind and sun have partially dried 
it, and if it is too dry it must be watered. It 
will be in splendid condition if it has a good 
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watering the day before the seed is sown, | 
where it has become dry and parched, as often 
it is on the surface during April. It is very 
interesting to have an especial flower for each 
month, and there is no doubt that the flower 
of April is the daffodil. There are many sorts 
of daffodils, or narcissi, as they are often called 
in catalogues. They need plenty of early sun- 
shine, but not much later, and may be placed 
under tall trees, in grass-plots, or by house- 
foundations. 

April is the month when we must remember 
to re-pot the plants we grow in the house, if 
they happen to need it. Ferns should be re- 


HOW TO MAKE 


ivan clever boy or girl can make a neat 

paper box. First, take a piece of paper, 
which should not be too thin or too soft. A 
piece the size of this page or a little smaller 
will do nicely. Now make the paper exactly 
square. Youcan do so easily by folding it over 
as shown here. 
Cut off the part 
where the folded 
upper piece does 
not cover the 
lower piece, and 
what remains 
will be exactly 
square. 

You have al- 
ready folded the paper diagonally—that is, 
from corner to corner. Make a good crease 
by pressing it with the fingers at the fold, then 


open it out and fold it diagonally from the. 


other corners, and press the fold well down 

with the fingers. The paper will now be 
square and creased as 
in this picture. 

Notice the letters on 

the picture, so that you 

can understand easily 
what todo. So that we 
may understand what 
follows more easily, we 
shall call the four cor- 
ners A, B, C, and D, and 
the centre will be E, 

Now fold all the corners 

in carefully so as to touch 

the centre, and make the 

paper as here shown. 
The paper will now be 

in the form of a square, 

but a much smaller square 

than formerly. Having 

folded it like this, press 

it down well at the folds 


so as to crease it plainly. 

You will now have 
four more creases, and 
when you open out 
the paper again it will 
be creased where the 
dotted lines are in the 
next illustration. The 
other letters—F, Ss, Fa 
J—mark where the 
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potted now, and great care must be taken not 
to injure the roots. If the plant does not leave 
the pot easily, then the pot must be gently 
tapped all round. Fresh soil should be used, 
and plenty of crocks or broken bits of pots 
should be put over the drainage hole. This is 
important, as it helps the water to get away, 
and not remain to make the soil sour. 

We may, perhaps, spare a small portion of 
our garden for vegetables, and at the same 
time that we sow our seeds of annuals we 
may also sow a line of cress. The drill 
should be carefully made, and the seed sown 
thickly. 
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creases cross. Fold the corner A over to the 
spot J, as seen in this illustration. 


That will make 
another crease. Now 
make another’ crease 


by folding the corner 
B over to H; another 
by folding the corner C 
over to F; and another 
by folding the corner 


D over to G. 
We still want four 
more creases. Make 


them by folding A over to F, B over to G, C 
over to J, and D over to H. The paper is now 
creased as shown here. 
Every one of these 
creases is necessary to 
make the final box, 
although, as the paper 
is now, it is not easy to 
see why all these marks 
are wanted. But we 
shall see presently the 
use of all the creases. 
Now you must use 
a =) scissors. 


Cut 
where there are black 
lines instead of dotted 
lines in the next picture. 

You now have a paper 
which does not look 


along 


very like a box. But 
you have only to fold it 
up in the proper way, 
a and you will see that it 
is. Fold over the corner at D like this : P 
and slip it into the slit near B. Now 

fold in the flaps at the side, and you 

have it like this : 


Fold over the corner at C, 
and slip it into the slit at 
A, and the box is now 
finished. If you have made 
it properly, it will be very 
neat and perfectly regular, 
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HOW THE SAILOR TIES HIS KNOTS 


"THERE is usually a time in the life of every 

boy when he wants to be a sailor. 
Every boy cannot be a sailor; but one part 
of a sailor’s duties is very interesting, and a 
knowledge of it is likely to prove useful even 
to boys and men who are not sailors. That 
part is the making of knots and hitches and 
the splicing of ropes. It is easy to learn how 
to do these things. All that is required is a 
few pieces of string, a stick or a rod of we 
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call a mar Ba aee es 3 a hahdspike, which is 
used for sorme , and a little attention. _ . 
The first not is the simple or overhand knot, 
seen in the\fi ahieture. We notice in the 
picture that\omé“end of the rope is marked 
“standing part,” the other end is simply 
marked “‘ end,” and the loop is marked “ bight.”’ 
We must remember these names, as we shall 
use them frequently in our descriptions of 
knots. The standing part means the part of 
the rope not right at@the end, but a little way 
up, and in making a knot we always bend the 
end round the standing part. In some knots 


STANDING PART 


5 
Figure of eight 


we use two ropes or the two ends of one rope, 
and in this case there are two ends and two 
standing parts. Sailors call a coil or a loop 
in a rope a bight. Also notice that in our 
illustrations we have small figures where there 
are arrows.. These arrows indicate how the 
string or rope is threaded to make the knot 
or hitch; and we must follow the arrows 
according..to the figure beside it—2 coming 
after 1, 3 after 2, and so on. 

The next knot is what is called the “ figure 
of eight,” and from’ its appearance we can 
see that the name is appropriate. In making 
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Common sheet bend 


round the 


it, we pass the end of the rop¢ : “ 
standing part, then over “its owR an 
rt nde thes 


through the bight. We underst 
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or metal to serve the purpose of what gailots, 


we use only one end of a rope; in other knots, 
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meant by “the standing part’’; and the 
words “‘ its own part’”’ mean the part of the 
rope or string that we have already bent 
around. 


Common bowline 


The next k 
sheet bend. 
twa.ends OF t 


pt is what sailors call the common 
Kt is made with two ropes or with 
e same rope. We form a bight 


°°" With the first}end, and pass the other end 


through thi ht, then right over both parts 
_of.the*ftfst ropd, and then under its own part. 
By passing the gecond end under its own part, 
we jam it, ageinst the edge of the bight and 

_ psevetft‘it slipping. 

: The next is called the common bowline, 
and is a little more difficult than any we have 
yet seen. We must follow the daggers in their 
proper order very carefully. It is made with 


Reef knot 


one rope or one end. Some little distance 
from the end of the rope we form a bight with 
a half-twist, thereby making a loop. We pass 
the end up through this loop, round the stand- 
ing part, and down again through the loop. 
The next, probably the most valuable knot 
of all, is the reef knot. It is commonly used 
in joining two ropes or two ends of one rope. 
We make a bight of the first end with the end 
and the standing part side by side. Then we 
pass the other end up through the bight, round 
both parts of the first end, and down through 
the bight again. Another way to make it is 
to pass the first end round the second end, 
then bring the two ends back to their standing 
parts, passing one part round the other so that 
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Carrick bend 


shurape. pass through the bight 
very 

. dut one 
the bight, thereby making 
h is apt to slip. 
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over the end of No. 1, round the standing part a rope and of preventing it from unlaying, or 
of No. 1, over the standing part of No. 2, and coming apart. It is made in two stages. We 
through the bight again, both parts coming untwist the three strands of which the rope 

is made for a distance sufficient to give us three 


cords about 8 inches long. Let us call these 
strands Nos. 1, 2, and 3. We make a bight 
with strand No. 1 and pass strand No. 2 round 
the end of it ; then we pass strand No. 3 round 
Eig eet ae the end of No. 2 and through the bight of No. r. 
: Finally we haul the ends tight, shaping the 
knot evenly with the fingers as we do it. The 
wall knot requires a little practice to do it 
neatly, but it is not so difficult as it looks. 
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Flemish loop 


out of the bight at different sides. The figures 
in the picture must be followed carefully in 
making it. 

Now we come to the Flemish loop, which is 
made with one end only. First we make a4 
common slip knot, and then, with the end, 
make an overhand knot round the standing 
part away from the loop. 

The next. illustration is what sailors know 
as the chain knot and toggle. It is really a 
number of common slip knots, which many 
schoolboys know as the drummer’s knot, or 
the rat’s tail. The toggle is the bar which is 
passed through the end loop. The chain knot 
is made by making a bight on the rope and 
crossing it. Then we pass a hand through 
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Bowline on a bight 
>+TOGGLE 
al. The crown knot is the wall knot carried a 
= SNe little further. We makea wall knot as 2 
4 described, and then take strand No. 1 over th 
: centre of the wall. Now we place strand No. 2 
e 


Chain knot and toggle 


the bight and catch the standing part, which 
we pull through, forming a loop. We repeat 
this to make as many loops in the chain as we 
may think we want. Then we pass the bar, 
or toggle, through the last loop, and haul on 
the end to tighten up all the loops. 

The next is a sheepshank, in the language 
of sailors. It is generally used to shorten a 
rope on which there is a strain. A piece of 
the middle of the rope is held so as to form 
three parallel strands, or two bights. Round 
the end of each bight we make a hitch with 
the part leading to the end. As long as there Wall knot 
is a Strain the knots hold securely. When 
we wish to let the rope out again to its full Over No. 1, and strand No. 3 over No. 2 and 
under No. 1. Then we pull them all tight, 
shaping the end with the fingers as we do so, 
and the crown is complete. 


Sheepshank 


length, one of the long ends of the bight can 
be prised out, or one of the hitches slackened 
and the rope withdrawn. : 
The next is what is properly termed a bowline 
on a bight; and, to indicate clearly how to 
make it, there are two pictures, one showing 
it half made and the other showing it com- 
pleted. We double the rope, and make a 
bight with it doubled. Then we pass the 
doubled end under, and up through the bight, : 
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and back over the whole loop, and up to the Crown knot ‘ 


part above the bight. The picture shows more 
clearly than words how this is done. 
The wall knot is a neat way of finishing off 


how he splices the ends of two ropes together, 
> 
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At another time we shall be able to learn 
how a sailor makes various hitches and also 
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boy or girl need ever be 
dull on a dark night ora 
rainy day. There are hundreds 
of ways of enjoying ourselves 
by the fireside, and here are 
some games that we can play 
as we sit, even without moving 
from our chairs. 


BUZ 

LAYERS take it in turn to 
count up to 100, but instead 

of saying “‘ seven ” the word“ Buz ” 
must be used, and repeated at fourteen, twenty- 
one, and all the multiples of seven. When the 
number 70 is reached you say ‘“‘ Buz”; for 71, 
e puz one”; for 72, “ Buz two,” and 77 is 
“ Buz Buz.’ If ‘‘ Bang ”’ be used also at every 
fifth interval, someone will surely have to pay 


forfeit. 
RHYMES 


(THE player at one end of our row says: 
““T’m thinking of a word that rhymes 
with vip’”’ (though any word may be chosen). 
Then each in turn'tries to guess what the word 
is by asking a question, thus: “ Is it something 
hat sails on the sea?’”’ If wrong the thinker 
lies: ‘“‘ No; notaship.” Another perhaps 
: ‘Do we partly speak with it?”’ ‘“‘ No; 
not lip.”” ‘‘ Can we do it with a rope ? ”’ cries 
a third. ‘‘ Yes,’’ answers the thinker, “ the 
word is skip.’’ Then the guesser chooses a 
word, and the game begins again. 


HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE? 


QC)NE of the party must leave the room 

while the rest select a word to be guessed. 
The player is then called back and begins the 
task of finding the word by asking each of the 
party the three questions: How do you like 
it 2? When do you like it ? And where do you 
like it? Supposing the word to be a simple 
name like ‘‘ tea ’”’ or ‘“‘ sugar,’’ the answers will 


soon reveal it ; but the game can be made more’ 


difficult by choosing a word with two meanings, 
such as “pen.” This may either mean the 
little tool we write with, or the pen that sheep 
are folded in. 

I LOVE MY LOVE 


HOEVER sits first in the row is A, and 
says: ‘I love my love with an A, be- 
cause he is affable ’’ (or anything nice beginning 
with the first letter of the alphabet). ‘‘ I hate 
him with an A, because he is artful ’’ (or some- 
thing else not nice). ‘‘ He took me to Aden 
and gave mesomeapples. His name is Andrew, 
and he comes from Aberdeen.’”’ Of course, 
these last descriptions of ‘“‘ my love ’”’ may vary 
as the player wishes, just as the first do. The 
next player uses words beginning with a B, and 
so on down to Z. 


RUSSIAN GOSSIP 


TES game will show you how easily a story 

grows. No. 1 whispers to No. 2 a short 
sentence. No. 2 repeats it to No. 3, adding an 
adjective or an adverb. No. 3, in telling it to 
No. 4, adds another word, and when the story 
reaches the last player he, or she, repeats it 
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aloud. You will 
be surprized to find 
how the story has 
grown since start- 
ing from No. rf. 


SPELLING BEE 


THs is a game for clever children. The 

first player begins a word, which he does 
not tell, starting with A, the second player adds 
a letter, and all the other players do so in turn. 
The player ending a word drops out or pays 
forfeit. F 

Suppose the first player says T, the second 
R, the third E. Now comes the critical 
moment; if the fourth player says E, he 
finishes a word—Tree. But if he is clever he 
will say A, and then the fifth player may, 
perhaps, say T. But he need not do so, as 
he can say S, leaving the next player to 
say U. Then the next might say R, and the 
next E, which would end the word Treasure. 
if the eighth player is clever, however, he 
will say I instead of E, so that the tenth 
player must make the word Treasuring or 
Treasuries. 

The great point of the game is to keep a word 
up as long as possible, but, of course, some 
words mustend. No proper names are allowed, 
and it-is best not to count words of three letters. 
The game should be played through from A 
to Z, the first word beginning with A, the second 
with B, and so on. 


HIDE AND SEEK ON THE HEARTHRUG 


Q)NE of the players is counted out to go and 

hide, but, without leaving the circle, 
thinks of some good place in which it may be 
supposed he or she is hiding. Having called 
‘“ Cuckoo!” the others begin guessing one spot 
after another until the right one is hit upon, 
when the guesser hides in turn. In such a 
game the hiding ground may be anywhere in 
the world: “ A street ir Paris,’ or “‘ The top 
of Pike’s Peak.”” Each player takes it in turn 
to ask questions as to the whereabouts and 
nature of the hiding place ; but as the one who 
is answering may only say ‘“‘ Yes”’ or ‘‘ No,” 
the seekers may have a long search. It is their 
business to question the hidden one’so that his 
answers, “‘ Yes’”’ or ‘‘ No,”’ give some idea of 
the place. For example, they will naturally 
ask whether it is far or near, high or low, and 
so on. 
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THE MYSTERY OF TELEGRAPHING THOUGHT 


WE have all been baffled at times by the 

wonderful way in which a lady sitting 

on a platform at one end of a hall has been 

able to tell what a gentleman at the other end 

has in his hand, and this strange system of 

‘ thought-reading ”’ is really very simple. The 

boy or girl who would learn to play this magical 

duet must practise diligently till each is perfect 
in the part they have to play—that is all. 

Let us suppose that the duet is played by 

a boy and his sister. When the eventful night 

comes the boy introduces the lady as his 

““medium.” Being a medium, she naturally 

possesses a certain amount of the thought- 

reading faculty. To prove this, if 

the company, during her absence 

from the room, will touch or 

indicate any article therein, 

she will, on her return, 

declare which article it 


Ms 


‘“Yes.’’ The same principle may be carried 
a good deal further, as in the following capital 
trick. During the absence of the medium a 
pack of cards is first well shuffled; a great 


-point should be made of this, because it has 


nothing whatever to do with the trick. Nine 
cards are then dealt face upwards on the 
table in rows of three each. One of these is 
“touched’’ by one of the company. The 
medium, on her return, after a little cogitation, 
names the card. 

Here the row in which the card stands is 
indicated by the manner in which the per- 
former holds the wand. If between the fore- 
finger and thumb only the card is in the first 
row ; if encircled by two fingers, in the second ; 
if grasped by the whole hand, in the third. 
The number at which it stands in the row is 
revealed by the position of the left hand. If 
this grasps the lapel of the coat the card is No. 


The methods of telegraphing thought with a magic wand and a pack of cards 


was. There are several ways by which the 
performer may impart the necessary informa- 
tion. One of the simplest is to arrange that 


when he asks for, say, the sixth time “Is it 


this ? ”’ the question is to be answered ‘‘ Yes.” 
For a second attempt it may be arranged that 
oe eighth or ninth question shall furnish the 
clue. 

Another plan is to agree that whenever the 
performer’s question refers to a four-legged 
object, say, a chair or a table, the one next 
following shall be 
answered in _ the 
affirmative. The 
performer may re- 
peat the trick 
without —speak- 
ing at all, using 
a ruler or 
paper-knife 
as wand or 
pointer, 
merély 
touching 
or indicat- 
ing various 


objects in 
succession. 
Where he 


¢ 


points with a “ wand,” as above, it ‘may be 
agreed that, so long as the performer holds 
the wand as shown in picture 1, the medium 
is to answer ‘‘ No”’ to all his questions: but 
if the forefinger is shifted so as to lie along 
the wand, as in picture 2, the answer is to be 
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Position of pack indicating which card has been touched 


1. If the thumb is in the vest pocket, No. 2. 
If the hand hangs down by the side, No. 3. 
Another method of telegraphing is by the 
position of the performer’s thumb on the back 
of the unused cards. For this purpose you 
must imagine the surface of the top card as 
divided into nine portions, numbered as in- 
dicated in picture 3. The performer indicates 
the card touched by holding the pack so that 
his thumb shall rest on that part answering to 
it in position. Supposing it held as shown 
in picture 4, the 
medium would 
know that the 
card was the 
middle one in 
the first row. 
The trick may 
be repeated in 
a still more 
surprizing 
way. 
Suppose 
the nine 
cards laid 
on the table 
as in picture 
5. A similar 
group is 
imagined lying side by side with it, and the 
pack is left by the performer in that posi- 
tion which in the imaginary group corres- 
ponds with the card touched. Thus the pack 
laid as in picture 5 would indicate that the 
middle card in the top row is the one, 
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HOW TO MAKE CANDIES 


WILL some one kindly explain why the 

recipes for candies are always tucked 
away in the back of the cook book? Per- 
haps they are hidden away in the back pages 
because they are lonesome. 

No little girl ever waits until she has 
studied all the recipes in the front of the 
book before she makes candies. So right 
here in the very first volume we will give 
simple directions for making some very deli- 
cious candies. 

This page is quite as much for boys, for 
what is more fun than a candy-making party 
on a cold or rainy day when we can not go 
outside! The small boy—and the big one 
too—loves to wear sister’s big cooking apron 
and take a hand in mixing things. 

It is useful to know 
how to make candy, 
for sometimes we can 
not find the varieties 
we want in the stores. 
Then, too, homemade 
candy is much _ bet- 
ter, purer and really 
cheaper than the kind 
we buy at the shop. : 
A box of candy you 
have made yourself 
is a most welcome 
gift for a birthday. 


Most people like 
candy, and that in- 
cludes “grown-ups” 


as well as the little 
folks. And why 
should we not enjoy 
good wholesome 
candy, for it has its 
own food value. It is 
only cheap candy that 


is dangerous, so when making candy always 


use the best materials. 


PEANUT TAFFY 


THIS candy is very popular. The mate- 
rials needed are two cups (one pound) 
of sugar and a quart of peanuts. Shell the 
peanuts, remove the brown skins and chop. 
Sprinkle with a quarter teaspoon of salt. 
Put the sugar into a perfectly smooth granite 
pan, and place it on the range over a mod- 
erate fire, stirring constantly until the sugar 
is melted. Remove from the fire, add _ the 
peanuts, and pour into buttered tins. You 
must be quick, for if not removed right 
away, the sugar will caramelize, which means 
it will turn dark brown, or almost black. 

In place of the peanuts one cup of halved 
walnuts, or one cup of cocoanut, or crisp 
puffed rice may be added. 

If you wish to make this candy in larger 
quantities for a fair, here is a_rule to re- 
member about the proportions. Measure the 
chopped nuts, and use just the same quan- 
tity of granulated sugar as you have peanuts. 
Cut into squares before it cools. 


PENOCHE 


"THE materials needed are two cups of 
brown sugar, % cup of milk, 1 table- 
spoon of butter, % cup of pecan meats, and 
a teaspoon of vanilla. Put the sugar and 
the milk into a saucepan, and stir until the 
sugar dissolves. After it has boiled ten 
minutes, test it. If it forms a soft ball in 
water, or if the candy thermometer reads 
240°, remove from the fire. Stir in the but- 
ter, the chopped nuts and vanilla. When it 
is cool, cut into squares. If you want to 
vary the penoche, use one tablespoonful of 
peanut butter, instead of the nut meats. 


POP CORN BALLS 


SOMETIMES we 

make popped 
corn and wish we 
knew how to make 
it look attractive to 
serve. Here is one 
way of making it de- 
licious. Put one cup 
of granulated sugar, 
one cup of water, and 
34 cup of corn syrup 
or glucose into a 
saucepan, and stir 
constantly until it is 
dissolved. Cook un- 
til the candy forms a 
rather soft ball when 
tried in water, or un- 
til the thermometer 
reads 240°. To test 
it, roll between the 
fingers in the cold 
water. Remove from 
the fire, add a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla, and pour slowly over the 
popped corn, stirring it well. If you moisten 
your hands with cold water, it is easy to 
press a lump of corn into a ball. 


PEPPERMINT CREAMS 
(UNCOOKED) 


S ME people prefer to cook the fondant 


‘for peppermints, but it is much easier 
to make a fondant that does not require 
cooking. Here is a simple way to prepare it. 
Break the white of an egg into a dish, add a 
few drops of peppermint extract. Stir in a 
little confectioner’s sugar, and gradually add 
more sugar until the mixture can be molded 
easily. Roll it with a rolling pin, and stamp 
it into rounds with a small cutter. Place the 
candies on waxed paper and let them dry. 


BUTTERSCOTCH 


put two cups of granulated sugar, two 

tablespoons of butter, and two table- 
spoons of water all together in a saucepan, 
and cook without stirring. In fifteen minutes 
try a little bit of the mixture in cold water, 
mark into squares when cool. 


LITTLE PROBLEMS FOR CLEVER PEOPLE 


eines problems are continued from 
page 110, and below are answers to 
the problems appearing on that page. 


THE CLOCK STRIKES TWELVE 


14. George and his sister stood under the 
church tower and heard the clock strike six. 
George looked at his watch while it did so, and 
said to his sister: ‘‘ It took thirty seconds to 
strike six.’ His sister replied: ‘‘ Then how 
long would it take to strike twelve ?*’ George 
replied: ‘‘ Sixty seconds, of course!’ George 
was wrong. What is the correct answer ? 


HOW DID HE MEASURE THE MILK? 


15. Mrs. Thomson ordered four quarts of 
milk from her milkman, who had eight quarts 
in his can, but no measure by which he could 
measure it. Mrs. Thomson had two jugs, 
one able to hold five quarts and the other three 
quarts. The milkman said that he could not 
measure four quarts with these, but Mrs, 


THE ANSWERS TO THE 


1. No; George never sces the monkey’s 
back, which he clearly would do if he walked 
round the monkey. 

2. Mabel bought six apples, which cost 8 cts., 
and six oranges at I cent each, making 6 cts. 
for the oranges and r4 cts. for the whole. The 
simplest way to find this is to count what she 
paid for three of each, which would be 4 cts. 
and 3 cts., making 7 cts. ; 
double 7 cts., so she would get twice three of 
each for 14c. 

3. Mary put the planks as shown in the 
picture, and thus reached the 
island. 

4. Tom’s uncle’s sister was 
Tom’s mother. 

5. This one is not so easy as 
the others. Let us find first fe 
how many stamps were left [| 
when Jack had taken his share. 
Seeing that Frank had one 
more than half, Harry must 
have had one less than _ half, 
You know that Harry had 
three, therefore four must 
have been half the quantity 
that Harry and Frank divided. 
Four is the half of eight, so 
that Frank had five, which is one 
more than half ofeight. Now we must find how 
many Jack had. Jack’s share was one more 
than half of the total quantity, and therefore 
the quantity divided by Frank and Harry must 
have been one fewer than half of the total. 
Frank and Harry’s share came to eight, as we 
have seen; and the half of the total quantity, 
being one more than eight, was nine. Jack 
had ten, which is one more than half of the 
total quantity, and there were thus eighteen 
stamps altogether. 

6. To begin with, one piece of string was 
I2in. long and the other piece 24in. After 
cutting 6in. off each, the shorter piece was 
6in. long and the longer piece 18in. long. 

7. If a man says that he has no brothers 


THE NEXT THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO BEGIN ON PAGE 379. 


and 14 cts. is exactly . 


How Mary got the eggs. 


Thomson’s little boy, Charlie, showed him how 
to do it. How did he do it ? 
HOW MANY EGGS? 

16. Ifa hen and a half lays an egg and a half 
in a day and a half, how many eggs will one 
hen lay in six days ? 

TWELVE EGGS IN BASKET 

17. There are 12 boys, and on the table is a 
basket with 12 eggs. Each boy took one egg, 
and there remained one egg in the basket. 
How was this ? 


THE FARMER AND THE TRAMP 
18. A tramp lies down for a nap at the side 


of a haystack, and hears the farmer approach-. 


ing. He runs round and round the stack, 
chased by the farmer. They start from 
opposite corners, the tramp taking forty 
seconds to run completely round, and the 
farmer thirty seconds. How often must the 
farmer run round before catching the tramp ? 


PROBLEMS ON PAGE 110 


and sisters, his father would have only one 
son—himself. Thus, if what he says is put 
in simple language, it is: “‘ That man’s father 
is myself.”” This means that the picture at 
which he looked was that of his own son. 

8. You have probably guessed that the cork 
cost 1 cent, which is wrong. Since the bottle 
cost 4 cts. more than the cork, if we take away 
4 cts. it leaves 1 cent to be divided between 
bottle and cork, which is } cent for each. The 
cork, then, cost 4 cent. 


, 9. Suppose we first give each of the children 


25 cents. This will use $12.50. 
We have $2 left, to be used 
in giving another 5c. each to 
the boys. Now there are 4o 
5c. pieces in $2, so there must 
be 40 boys. Therefore there 
are 10 girls. 

10. The messenger brought 
2} canaries, and 1} times as 
many as there were left in the 
cage. Counting those in the 
cage, then, there were 23 
times as many as were left, and 
24 canaries. But there were 
20 altogether. Taking away 
the 24 canaries, we see that 
174 canaries ‘is 2} times as 
many as were left in the cage. Or, what is 
the same thing, 35 canaries is 5 times as many 
as were left in the cage, There were 7 left 
in the cage; and so there were 13 which flew 
away. 

11. In fifteen minutes I had gone 1 mile, 
and the horse 220 yards less than 1 mile. In 
one hour the horse would walk 880 yards less 
than 4 miles—that is, 34 miles in one hour 

12. The brick weighed r2lb. The weight 
of each of two halves is the same, so that if 
a brick weighs half its own weight and 6lb,, 
the 6lb. must represent the other half, 

13. She got 16 for 24 cts,, being 18 cts, per 
dozen. Had there been 18 for 24 cts. the 
price would have been 16 cts. per dozen. 


ANSWERS TO PROBLEMS PAGE 401. 
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KS JAMES thee 

First of Scot- 
land was a good king ; 
but when he came to the throne, 
nearly 500 years ago, the country 
was in such disorder that he had 
to be very stern and severe to 
keep the powerful nobles from 
wrong-doing ; therefore many of them 
were full of hatred towards him. 
Then certain of these, headed by Sir 
Robert Grahame, conspired together 
to slay the king. 

Now, it happened that the king 
went one winter to the town of Perth 
to hold high festival, with his queen 
and some of her ladies, and abode in 
the Abbey of Perth, while his followers 
were scattered over the city; and 
here the traitors got their chance of 
catching him unguarded. To make 
matters easier, some servants were 
bribed to remove the bolts and bars 
from the doors. And so it befell one 
night, when all the king’s men had 
gone from the abbey, and he was 
sitting unarmed with the queen and 
her ladies, that a great clatter of 
weapons was heard without. There- 
upon he guessed that his foes had 
gathered to murder him, nor could 
he fight them, being himself unarmed. 
But there was a vault under the 
chamber, and he wrenched up boards 
from the floor and leaped down. 
The ladies quickly put back the 
boards and covered them before the 
traitors rushed in. And they, not 


finding him, searched for him high 
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geand low. Then the 
king and the ladies 
| in the chamber, seeing 
24 that the danger was passed, be- 
gan to move the boards, so that 
James might come out again. 
And, even at that moment, they 
heard the clatter and clash of 
arms again. For one of the traitors 
had bethought himself of that vault, 
and they were hurrying back. What 
chance of escape was there for the 
king? There would be no time to 
cover all up before the conspirators 
broke in ; and on the door was no lock 
or bolt to stay them—only the iron 
rings where the bolt should be. 

Quick as thought, one of the queen’s 
maidens, named Katherine Douglas, 
sprang to the door and thrust her arm 
through the rings on the door, crying 
out that the men must not enter, since 
there were none in the room but ladies 
who were disrobing. But the fierce 
men outside paid no heed to that, and 
beat upon the door; and how should 
a maiden’s frail arm suffice for a bolt 
against their battering? Alas, poor 
Katherine’s arm was snapped, and the 
wicked men burst in, and, seeing where 
the floor had been disturbed, leaped 
down and slew the king. 

For that brave deea, in vain though 
it was, the name of Katherine Douglas 
became renowned throughout the 
land, and men called her Kate Barlass 
—the maid who barred the door with 
her tender arm in an attempt to save 
the good king’s life. 
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THE BRAVE DEED OF A YOUNG: AMERICAN 
| DOCTOR 


MONG the hills of Greece a terrible 
battle was waging between the 
Greeks and the Turks... For hours the 
rifles had cracked and the'sabres flashed. 
The dead and wounded lay heaped 
under foot. A cloud of smoke.,hung 
heavy over the battlefield. The air was 
rent with battle cries, and through all 
could be heard the moans of the wounded. 
At the forefront of the Grecian battle- 
line a young man on a black charger 
dashed hither and thither, urging the 
soldiers on with his cries—his own 
blade doing doughty work. Before the 
on-coming horde of turbaned Turks the 
Greek line wavered and broke. 

“What! cowards! Would you fly 
before the dastard Turk!” hoarsely 
shouted the young man on the black 
horse, flourishing his sword. “ Rally 
to the flag, men, rally to the flag !”’ 

But his words were swallowed up 
in the din of the enemy. The Greeks 
were flying. Pressed upon by the foe, 
the young man was obliged to turn 
and follow his retreating comrades. 
He found himself riding by the side of 
a young Greek soldier—their horses 
were straining neck and neck to outstrip 
the merciless foes who shrieked behind. 
One of the foremost Turks caught up 
with them for a moment. There was 
a flash of steel through the air, and the 
young man dimly noted that the tunic 
of his companion was red and wet. 

“Lie low on your saddle!”’ he cried 
hoarsely, as the bullets whistled about 
their heads. Suddenly, he saw the 
Greek boy reel and slip from his horse. 
With a tremendous wrench he brought 
his horse to a standstill and leaped to 
the ground. Reaching down he caught 
up the wounded Greek, but the Turks 
were upon him. He fought them off, 
sword clanging against sword, and flung 
himself upon his plunging horse, dragging 
the boy up with him. The blood spurted 
from his wounds, but he clung to the 
saddle, the limp body in his arms, and 
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him furiously on. The horse, frothing 


-and snorting with terror, tore over the 


ground, and the Turks, bereft of their 
prey, howled behind. The breath from 
their horses’ nostrils scorched the young 
man’s legs. 

Then with one last spurt his great 
black horse surged ahead and plunged 
into the torrent whose opposite shore 


“meant safety. The bullets spit and 


whistled through the air. One grazed 
the young man’s arm; another clipped 
a curl from his dark head. But the 
opposite shore was reached at last. 
Panting and reeking with foam the 
horse scrambled up the slippery bank. 
Wheeling about the young man waved 
his hand in derision at the swearing 
Turks upon the opposite shore and, 
turning, plunged into the forest upon 
the mountain side, the rescued soldier 
lying across his saddle bow. 

The man who performed this noble 
deed was Samuel G. Howe, a young 
American surgeon who had joined the 
Greeks in their brave struggle for in- 
dependence from the power of Turkey. 
Dauntless as a soldier, his skilful hand 
was as gentle and skilful as a woman’s 
in helping the sick and wounded. Every- 
where he went he established hospitals 
for the suffering soldiers, and when 
matters grew desperate and the Greeks 
were dying around him on every side 
from starvation, he hurried home to 
America to procure aid. Through the 
newspapers, by thrilling speeches and 
personal appeals, he obtained money for 
the help of his comrades, and returned to 
Greece in a ship laden with generous 
offerings from the American people. 

How the Greeks blessed the man 
and the nation who had been so generous 
to them! And when the war was over, 
and they had won their freedom from 
the cruel power of Turkey, they sent a 
vote of thanks to the brave young 
American doctor who had helped them 
so nobly. 


THE NEXT GOLDEN DEEDS ARE ON PAGE 333. 
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fe. WHAT OUR LESSONS WILL TEACH US 


a o We* Shall not learn in our book all that we must know when we are grown 

up and go to school, but we shall begin to learn many things which will help % 
o us at school and help to make us useful when we grow up. Everything we read in the A 
@, Book of Knowledge will be useful to us and make our school life easier, but in this E 


part we shall learn some special things. We shall learn what figures are, and the Pe 
ce: wonderful things that can be done with them. We shall try to draw pictures of the things ‘ 
= , Wwe see at home and in the streets. We shall learn how to read and write, so that 43 
49g we can read the story-books ourselves and write letters to our friends. We shall ox 


find out all about music and what a beautiful thing it is, so that we can learn to play 
the piano and sing ; and those who are learning French will find here little stories written 
in French which they will be able to read and understand. All these useful things we shall 
learn just as if this were our school, and we shall find them as interesting as real stories, 
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OW TO LEARN THE A B C 


Re we can read our story-books ourselves we must learn our letters. 
Then, when we have learned these, we shall be able to make words and 
read them, and when we can read we shall find that nothing in the world 
brings us more happiness than reading books. 
There are twenty-six letters in the alphabet, and we can write them in 
two ways, because sometimes we want to write them big and sometimes little. ef 
Here they are all together, the little letters and the big letters side by side. | 


The Big and Little Letters of the Alphabet 
Pea te Ji <LI -Pp “Ss bis 
Bb Ff - Mm Tt x 
Ce Gg Jj Nn Qq Uu Yy 
Dd Hh Kk Oo Rr Vv Zz 


We must learn these letters until we know them as well as we know our 
names, and it will help us to remember our letters if we learn the Animal 
Alphabet on the next page. That is an easy way of learning A B C, and we 
must read the Animal Alphabet, and say it over and over again until we 
can say it through without a mistake. Here is another way of remembering 
where the letters come ; it is a little rhyme telling us the place of each letter : 


O29 C26 © amet 
: : 


A before B, C before D, M before N, O and P then ; 
F after E, H after G, R after Q, then §, T, U, 
I before J, L after K, V and W next come to view; 


with X, Y, and Z, all the letters are said. 


Then we must learn to put the letters together and make words, and we 
shall find it very interesting, as we get along with our lessons, to see how 
the letters come together to make the very words we know. 


IF spells IF OF spells OF W E spells WE G O spells GO 
IN cpalls IN O N spells ON B Espells BE N O spells NO 
1S spells IS O Rspells OR H Espells HE S Ospells SO 
I T spells IT O X spells OX M E spells ME T Ospells TO 


Pictures will help us to learn the words, and a clever artist has drawn 
some pictures to show us what the words below them mean, on p. 452. 
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THE CHILD’S NEW ANIMAL ALPHABET 


mia BUA! 


will you go for a ride ? | 
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that Red Riding Hood saw | with sharp-pointed jaw | just hark how it pipes! | with beautiful stripes 
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WRITING 


HOW TOM AND NORA LEARNED TO WRITE 


aN BOX for Master Tom, and a box 

for Miss Nora,’ said the post- 
man, as Tom and Nora came to the door 
one morning. 

“ Two beautiful boxes of crayons,” 
said the mother, when the parcels were 
opened ; and there, neatly tucked away 
in the little wooden bed, lay six colored 
chalks, the very things Tom and Nora 
had wanted. For Tom and Nora longed 
to learn to write to their Cousin Jack, 
who lived in America, and have the 
letter carried thousands and thousands 
of miles across the sea in a ship, and over 
the mountains and along the great rail- 
ways of the great country where the 
oranges grow. 

“Oh, mother,” cried Nora, clapping 
her hands, “do let us begin now! We 
could tell Jack all about our birthdays. 
May we begin at once ? ”’ 

“ Yes,” replied their mother, ‘ you 
shall start now. Bring the -ruler and 


How to hold your pencil when writing. 


pencil, and Tom can ask father for some 
sheets of unruled paper.” 

These were brought, and Nora and Tom 
watched their mother rule two lines, 

“They are like railway lines,’ said 
Tom. 

“They are your crutches,” said his 
mother. 

Nora thought it very strange that Tom 
should want crutches, which are for lame 
people, because he wasn’t lame at all 
when he ran out of the room to fetch 
the paper; and she laughed merrily 
when her mother told her she would 
want crutches also. 

When two sets of lines had been ruled, 
one for Tom and one for Nora, they were 
told to watch how their mother held the 
pencil firmly between her thumb and 
the first two fingers, with the little finger 
resting on the paper, and her arm 
between the wrist and the elbow resting 
lightly on the table, as in the picture. 


261 


‘‘ People hold their pens and pencils in 
different ways,’’ the mother said; “ but 
we will learn a good way, which is easier 
in the end. See how nicely you can 
make a little stroke over a stroke that 
I am going to make, and then make 
some strokes quite by yourselves. Watch 
me.”’ 

Then she made four strokes, nearly 
straight down, from the top line to the 
bottom one, and put little marks where 
the children were to start making strokes 
themselves. The mother’s strokes, when 
they were finished, were like this: 


Tom and Nora wrote over their 
mother’s strokes with their blue chalk, 
and then tried hard to make strokes 
themselves. 

When they had finished, Tom said 
that his railway lines looked like fences 
leaning sideways; and Nora told her 
mother that she understood why the long 
lines were like crutches, “‘ because,”’ she 
said, “they really did help us along. 
Will you make us some more, please ? ”’ 

This time the mother drew two lines 
without the little marks where Tom and 
Nora were to begin. : 

“Write inside the lines, and find out 
where to begin for yourselves,’ she 
said. 

“ Hold your chalk more lightly, Tom ; 
and sit up straight, Nora. Now start, 
and don’t write too fast, or you will write 
badly.” 


Tom’s strokes. 


Nora’s strokes. 
When they had finished, Nora’s strokes 
looked nicer than Tom’s. 
“That is because she ended them on 
the lines,’”’ said their mother. ~ 
Some of Tom’s strokes went outside 


the lines, and were not quite straight. 
Nora kissed him and said, “‘ Never mind, 
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Tom; I am older than you, so I ought to 
write better.” 

During the next few days they wrote 
many rows of strokes, until they were 
able to make them quite straight, and 
the right distances apart. 

Then their mother told them that they 
had been making the figure 1, which is 
the same as a stroke, and now that they 
could do that, they were ready to begin 
making a letter of the alphabet. 

Nora said she would like to begin with 
A BC, and learn how to write all the 
letters she had learned; but her mother 
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RED and Charlie have been on a 
visit to their uncle’s farm. They 
had such a good time there, and are 
never tired of telling us about the things 
they did, and the animals they saw— 
the cows and horses, the sheep and pigs, 
the ducks and geese and 
turkeys. 
The first morning of their 
visit they got up very early, 
because Uncle Jack had pro- 
mised to take them for a 
walk round the farmyard and 
through the fields. As soon 
as they had had breakfast, 
they started out. The first 
thing they saw was Jimmy, 
looking at them over his stable 
door. Jimmy was the 
donkey. “‘Ishould likea ride 
on the donkey, Uncle Jack,” said Fred. 
“Very well, we’ll see about that when we 
get back from our walk.”’ But, of course, 
Charlie wanted a ride,too. So Uncle 
Jack said they would have to take turns, 
because there was only one donkey. First 
Charlie could have a ride, and then Fred, 
because Charlie was younger than Fred. 
The boys were so pleased at the thought 
of the donkey 
riges* they 
could talk of 
nothing else 
till they had 
gone quite a 
long way, and 
Comes.t0 a 
field where 
old Jake was 
ploughing. 
“Whatever is 
OOO >> 
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in turns, because there was no 
other donkey except Jimmy. 


“Then let me begin with N,” said 
Nora, because her own name began with 
N: and Tom thought he would like 
to make his own letter T, though he 
would not say so, because he was not 
selfish. 

But when their mother said they should 
make the letter i first, because that would 
do for all three of them, they both thought 
it a capital plan. 

“ We will learn to make i to-morrow, ”’ 
they said, as they put their crayons 
into the boxes and went off to bed them- 
selves. 
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doing, Uncle?” 


ol X 
old Jake asked 
Fred. 

“He is ploughing,” said Uncle Jack, 
“making the ground ready for sowing 
the corn. The field is too big for a man 
to dig it all with a spade, so it is done 
with a plough. You can see 
how the plough turns the 
soil over, as the horses drag 
it along. It would be very 
hard work for one horse, so 
we put another one with it.” 

““T know how many horses 
that makes,” said Fred. 
‘‘ Charlie doesn’t, because he’s 
never been to school, so he 
can’t count.” 

“Well, you tell him how 
many horses it makes, and 
he'll soon learn.” 

“Why,” said Fred, “one horse and 
one horse make two horses.” _ 

“Quite right. And if you have a ride 
on the black horse, and a ride on the 
grey horse, as well as a ride on the donkey, 
how many rides will that be ? ” 

‘““Three rides,” said Fred. ‘*Two 
rides on the horses and another one on 
the donkey make three rides altogether.” 

“ That’s the 
way ; we shall 
soon teach 
Charlie to 
count.”’ 

By this 
time they 
had come to 
the meadows. 
“TI believe 


The plough would be very hard work if it were pulled by only Charlie can 
one horse, so the farmers put another with it, making two horses. tell us how 
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There were some cows at the gate. 


, many cows there are standing by the 
gate,’ said Uncle Jack. 

’ “Oh, yes!’ answered Charlie. 
- “There’s one lying down, and_ another 
. one eating the grass. That makes two. 
» And there’s another one standing look- 
, ing at us. That makes three.” 

. And so they went along, with Charlie, I 
, am afraid, thinking a great deal more 
about donkey rides than about learning 
tocount. Still, you see, he was learning, 
because he remembered, 
after seeing the plough, 
that one horse and one 
horse made two _ horses, 
and that a ride on each 
of the horses and a ride 
on the donkey as well made 
three rides altogether; 
and so he was able to tell 
Uncle Jack that one cow 
lying down, one cow eat- 


cow standing looking at 

them made three cows altogether. 
_ Presently, as they came through a gap 

in the hedge, Charlie saw something else 

that he could count—one, two, three 


little rabbits. 
“ Oh, I can see more than tists... 


Presently Charlie saw some little rabbits—one, two, three. 


Fred caught sight of another sitting up a little way o 
But the boys were so excited that they almost missed another 


little rabbit running away, and, as Uncle said, that made five. 
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four. 
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One was lying down, another was Uncle Jack said, that made 
eating grass, and another standing looking at the boys made three. five . 


. Charlie counted five crows looking for something to eat, and just as he had 
mg the grass, and one said ‘‘One, two, three, four, five,’? down came one crow and made six. 


roar. 
Then Five, six, see the monkey at his 
ff. That made tricks. ; 


said Fred. 
another one sitting up a 
little way from the others. 
That makes four.”’ 

But the boys made such a 
noise that the rabbits were 
frightened, and ran away 
as fast as they could. Now, 
when rabbits run away it 
is very easy indeed to see 
them, because they have 
such white tails ; so it turned 
out that there was another 
one yet, besides the four 
that Fred saw, and, as 


Charlie was really getting on fast with 
his counting now. Threerabbits and one 
rabbit more make four; four rabbits and 
one more make five. Before they got 
home again he was able to count as far 
as six. Hecounted five crows, busy look- 
ing for something to eat, and just as he 

hed said “One; two; 
“three, four, -fivée, = ane 

other crow came down 
from the tree where it 


was sitting, so that now there were six 
of them. Charlie was very pleased indeed 
with himself when he found he could count 
as many as six things. He was busy with 
his counting on the way home, and his 
uncle gave him this little rhyme to help 
<3| him to remember up to six: 

One, two, the cock crew. 

Three, four, hear the bull roar. 

Five, six, the clock ticks. 

“T can make a better rhyme 
than that,” said Fred. 


One, two, we are going to the Zoo. 
Three, four, we shall hear the lion 


THE WONDERFUL LANDOF SOUND | 


] WANT to take you to the wonderful land of Sound, a 
country so beautiful that we will call it our Magic 
Kingdom. at eal s 

In this Kingdom there are Fairies who will sing to us, and 
when we know them, and can understand their language, 
they will tell us stories of the winds, they will bring to us 
the songs of the birds, the murmur of the brook, and all 
the beautiful sounds in the world. 

In this wonderful Fairyland, also, we shall find 
little black Goblins; but they are good-hearted 
Goblins, as kind as they are black, for in this 
beautiful land Fairies and Goblins help one 
another, and join together to tell us the most 
delightful stories. 

We have all seen this Magic Kingdom, 
which is in nearly all our homes. We call it 
the Piano. Whenever I am there, 1 am so 
happy that it makes me want to show 
you the way, and help you to understand 
all the beautiful things which the Fairies 
whispered in the days of long ago. 

Let us open the door of this Fairy- 
land. Inside we see what looks like 
a long black line and a long white 
line. If we look closely we see 
that these lines are really made 
up of about fifty little white 
pieces and not quite so many 
little black pieces. The fifty 
little white pieces are 
where the Fairies dwell, 
the black pieces are the 
homes of the Goblins. 
The Fairies live in the 
white houses and the 
Goblins in the black 
ones. 

The Fairies are 
Very simple 
dich le Pe OP Le, 
and like to 

.make it 
quite easy 
Por us ‘to 


easy to re- 
member. 
There are 
only seven of 
them, so they 
[/ @ have taken the 
/ ~ names of the first 
” seven letters of the 
4 alphabet. Let us 
~ say to ourselves, 
f/ 9 ‘Seven little Fairies, 

«seven little names.” 


ABCDEFG 
Farry A Farry B 
Fairy C Farry D 
Farry E Fairy F Farry G 


g 
al We will not talk about 
the Goblins’ names to-day, 
but there is something im- 
portant that we must notice 
particularly. The homes of the 
Goblins—the thirty-five little black 
houses—are arranged in twos and 
ft /. ‘ed threes, and this arrangement is a great 
£ help in finding out and remembering 
yy 
ie) 


the homes of the Fairies. 
e In nearly all pianos Fairy A has eight 
. & houses. They all look exactly alike, and 
/ ~~ all are named A, after Fairy A herself. 
e We must find out where Fairy A lives, and 
must first of all notice the group of three black 
houses. Look carefully at these three Goblins’ 
homes, and then remember that Fairy A lives 
on the right side of the middle black house. 
_Fary B is satisfied with seven homes, all exactly 
alike, and each one is named after herself, B. Again 
we must notice the three little black houses, because 
Fairy B is always found on the right side of the third 
little black house. 
Fairy C has seven houses, all named C, after herself, 
and they are on the left side of the TWO little black houses 
grouped together. Y 
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HOMES OF THE SEVEN LITTLE FAIRIES 


These pictures show you t Fairy carrying her name. i 
how the little black houses of the d in twos and threes. 


Fairies D, E, F, G have also seven 
homes each, and each of these little 
houses bears the name of the Fairy to 
whom it belongs. Let us see where they 
live. 

Look again at the little group of two 
Goblins’ houses. The little Fairy living 
between these two black houses is Fairy D, 
and wherever we see just two Goblins 
together we can be quite sure that Fairy 
D is to be found between them. 

Fairy E feels that she wants to be one 
of this happy party, and she has her 
home next to D, so that Fairy E is on 
the right side of the second black house. 

Fairy F and Fairy G like a group of 
three Goblins, so Fairy F lives on the 
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OULD you like to learn how to 
draw, and to be able to make 
pictures of the things you see ? 

It is really easier to learn how to draw 
than to learn to write, though it isn’t 
easy at first to draw things like houses, 
or horses, or cows. Yet all the lovely 
pictures that hang 
on the walls are 
drawn by people 
who once found it 
difficult to hold a 
pencil or a chalk. 

Some day, per- 
haps, you will be 
able to make beauti- 
ful pictures, too. Would you like to 
fe to-day and see what you can 

or 

You must get two large pieces of 
paper, one brown and the other white. 
Ordinary brown parcel paper will do 
quite well ; the best white paper for you 
at present is called cartridge paper. 
Then you must get some white and 


Here again are the seven little Fairies, all in their homes in the Land of Sound—A, B, C, D, E, F, G 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR FIRST PICTUR 


SB 
How to hold your chalk when drawing 


left of the first of the three black houses, 
while Fairy G lives next door to her, on 
the left side of the middle black house. 

Now we have found out where all the 
little Fairies live. Let us look at the 
pictures very carefully, and then go 
to the Piano, and see if we can find the 
little houses all ready and waiting for 
us there. 

Every day we will enjoy a real game 
of play with the Fairies and Goblins in 
the Magic Kingdom. We can think we 
are the postmen of Fairyland, and each 
morning we must take the Fairies their 
letters, being sure to go to the mght 
houses, and careful not to forget any of 
our little friends. 
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some colored chalks. If you have a 
paint-box, you must learn to useat, and 
I hope it is the kind of box that has 
moist colors in pans or in tubes. You 
must have a jar of clean water ready, and 
your paint-box must be quite clean, too. 
No one can paint with dirty colors or 
brushes. 

If you can find 
a drawing - board 
and four drawing- 
pins, you can 
fasten your sheet 
of brown paper to 
the board at each 
corner ; but if you 
have not a board, you should use a big 
book with a smooth cover. Put a box 
or another book under the end of the 
board; this makes the paper slant a 
little, and saves you from having to 
stoop. It is bad for your eyes and back 
to stoop over vour work. 

When everything is ready, choose 
something easy to draw. Suppose you 
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get an orange, or an apple, or an egg, 
and put it a little way in front of you on 
the table. Then take a nice thick piece 
of white chalk. It is very difficult to 
hold it properly at first, especially if you 
have learned how to write, because the 
_ right way to hold a chalk is quite different 
from the way in which we hold our 
pens. The fingers must not be close to 
the point of the chalk, but half-way 
down, as we see in the 
picture. Don’t hold your 
chalk too tightly, and if 
your fingers feel stiff and 
ache at first, do not mind 
that, but try very hard 
to hold it right—it is 
very, very important. 
When you can manage 
to hold the chalk in the 
proper way, you can 
begin to copy what you 
have chosen. Do not 
make a thin line with 
the point, but let the 
side of the chalk touch 
the paper, and rub it 
round and round till you 
get something like the 
shape you are copying. 
Take care that it is not 
too small; all your drawings must be 
big. It is much better that they should 
be too big than too little. If you hold 
the chalk in the right way it will be 
easier to rub it round and round, and it 
will not take so long to get the right size 
as it would if you held your fingers close 
up to the point. 
The pictures show you the right way 
and the wrong way to begin. If your 
first drawing does not look good, do not 


with chalk. Do 


This is how the orange should look in chalk 


lines, but rub the chalk round and round. 


try to rub it out, but make it over and 
over again till you get it right. If you 
are drawing an orange, make it a little 
flat at the top and the bottom. An egg 
is rather long, and thicker at one end 
than at the other. Apples are all sorts 
of funny shapes, not any of them quite 
round, and you can often see the stalks. 

I have made a picture of each one 
to show you how they ought to look, 
but you must copy the 
real things for your- 
selves, and not my 

drawings. 

~. When you have made 
a good picture, you can 
put the brown paper 
away, and choose a 
white piece. If you are 
drawing an orange, try 
tor finda, prece som 
colored chalk exactly 
the right shade of 
yellow, and draw with 
it on the white paper, 
beginning in exactly the 
same way as you did 
before. See that you are 


The right and wrong way to begin holding the chalk pro- 


not chalk in single 


perly. An apple must 
have green and red chalk, 
too, if it has a rosy cheek. You cannot 
draw a white egg with white chalk on 
white paper, because it would not show, 
but some eggs look brown or pink, and 
you can draw these if you can find chalks 
to match the color. 

If you want to use your paint-box, 
remember it must be quite clean before 
you begin. Take a rather thick brush. 
Some brushes are good and some are bad. 
The best brush for you to use at present 


This is how the apple should look in chalk 
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costs only a few cents at the most. If 
it has any loose hairs, or if some of them 
are longer than others, it is a bad brush, 
and you had better not try to use it, as 
these hairs will make lines where you 
do not want them. A good brush will 
have the hairs so arranged that you will 
be able to draw them all smoothly 
together to a point after you have dipped 
it in the water. 

If your paint-box has hard cakes of 
paint, you must first put a little water 
in a clean saucer and rub the hard cake 
Wellin it until YOu | mmm 
have enough color | 
mixed. If your box | 
has moist colors in | 
pans, you must first | 
dip the brush in | 
water and then in 
the color, and you | 
should then put as 
much color as you 
want to use in the 
sine tics ot vthe - box. 
Tube colors must 
be used carefully, 
and the tube should 
be squeezed very 
gently at the bottom. 
Put out only a little 
color, and always 
put on the little cap 
again when you have 
Squeezed any color 
UL 3. | 

For the apple you 
must mix blue and 
yellow together. 
There are different 
blues and yellows in 
your box, and you must try which will 
make the green most like the color you 
want. Or you may-take the green in 

. your box and make it darker or lighter. 

If the apple has a red cheek you must 
choose the proper red, and mix both 
colors—the green and the red—ready 
in separate’parts of your paint-box or 
saucer. The orange must have bright 
yellow, and if the yellow in your box 
is too pale, mix a little red with it till 
you get the right shade. For the pink 
or brownish egg, you must take a little 
brown or red paint, made pale with 
water. Never use Chinese white or any 
white paint when you are painting on 
white paper. If your paint is too dry 
it will make your work look smeary, 


This shows an apple and how to begin to paint it 


and if there is too much water in it, it 
will run all down the paper. 

Hold your brush rather low down, 
and try to paint from one copy. Do 
not make any lines with your brush, 
but begin in the same way as you began 
with your chalk. Paint as smoothly as 
you can, and do not go over the same 


’ 
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place twice, or go up and down with your 
brush. 

It is rather difficult at first to paint 
anything that has two colors, like the 


rosy apple. 


I will tell you how to do 
it, and you can try, 
but do not be sur- 
prized if it does not 
look right the first 
time. 

Put) the .ereen 
paint all over in 
the shape of the 
apple first, and wait 
a little while. Then 
take some bright 
red paint, with only 
a very little water 
| in it, on the point 
| of a clean brush. 
Before the green 
paint on your apple 
is quite dry, touch 
it .with the point 
of this brush in the 
place where the 
iS. he 


look very nice if 
you have done it 
carefully. 
Little Japanese 
girls and boys write all their letters with 
a paint-brush and black paint, and so it 
is easier for them to hold their brushes 
properly, because they have so much 
practice. If you ask someone to show 
you some Japanese pictures it will help 
you to do your own. 
If you have found all these things easy 
to do, you can try to make a dish of fruit 
or to. draw an egg in an egg-cup, but it is 
much better to do a little at a time and a 
little every day. It isa very good plan to 
see if you can remember what you have 
drawn, and to do it over again without 
looking at the thing itself; and another 
good plan is to test your drawing by 
asking your friends to guess what it is. 
Sometimes they may not know. 
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LITTLE PICTURE-STORIES IN FRENCH 


ay ou will not be able to learn to speak French from these lessons. There are some sounds in 

French which cannot be made clear on paper, and you will only be able to understand these 
by hearing them spoken. But these lessons will help you very much if you are learning French 
at school, or if there is someone at home who can help you to understand how the words should 
be said. The French people say E just as we say A, and say I just as we say E. But there are 
some sounds which are not so easy to learn as these, and it will be better to ask someone to help 
you when reading these little lessons than to try to learn all these difficult things yourself, however 
hard we might try to make them easy for you. These lessons tell us the story of a visit to France 
and of the visitor’s doings among the French people, and the pictures help to make the language 
quiteclear. The first line under the pictureisthe French. The second line gives the English word 
for the French word above it. But the French people do not always put their words together in the 
same way as we do, and the third line shows how we make up the words into our own language. 
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L’école—The school 
Jeannette et moi nous allons a __l’école 


Je m’appelle Louis, et j’ai dix ans | Jenny and me we go to the school 


I myself call Louis, and I have ten years, | Jenny and I go to school 

ay Pale. 15 Louis, and I am ten years old Maintenant nous sommes en vacances 
Now we ave im holidays 

Now we have a holiday 


Jeannette—Jenny 


Ma sceur Jeannette a huit ans 
My sister Jenny has eight years 
My sister Jenny is eight years old We 


Maman—Mamma 
Nous allons en France 


go im France 

We are going to France 

Nous allons avec papa et maman 

We go with papa and mamma 

We are going with papa and mamma 
CA 


Bébé—Baby 


Ls is 
PN aa 
wal |} 
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Mon petit frare a deux ans 
My lUitttle brother has two years 
My little brother is two years old 


On l’appelle Bébé Bébé va venir et la bonne aussi 
One him calls Baby Baby goes to come and the nurse also 
He is called Baby Baby is going and nurse also 
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Notre bonne a_ fait toutes nos malles 
all our trunks 


d all our trunks 
ans la grande malle 
in the large trunk 
he large trunk 


Our 


Our nurse has packe 
Nos jouets sont d 
toys are 

Our toys are in t 


Our 


We 


Nos malles—Our trunks 


nurse has made 


pee 


Nos jouets—Our toys 
Nous avons beaucoup de jouets 


have many 


We have many toys 


Bébé 


emporte 


Baby carries away his 
Baby is taking his sailing boat 


ae 
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of toys 


son bateau a voiles 


boat to sails 


Le fiacre est a la porte 


The cab 


Le cocher met les bagages sur le fiacre 
The driver puts the luggage on the cab 
Thedriver is putting the luggage on thecab 
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1s at the door 
The cab is at the door 


Le cocher—The driver 
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Dans le fiacre—In the cab 


Nous sommes six dans le fiacre 
in the cab 
There are six of us in the cab 


We are SIX 


Un deux 
One two 
quatre cing 


four 


Te cheval—The horse 


Le cneval marche trés bien 
The horse marches very well 


The horse goes very well 


Nous aimons aller en fiacre ° 


We like to go in cab 
We like riding in a cab 
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La gare—The station 


Nous arriverons bientét a la 


We shall arrive 


gare 


soon at the station 


Ve shall soon arrive at the station 


OUR NEXT SCHOOL LESSONS BEGIN ON PAGE 482 
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THE UNITED STATES 


THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


4 


an earlier part of our book, you read of the voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus, who is generally called the discoverer of America. 


That is true, for 


though America had been discovered before, the knowledge had been lost, and 
only recently have we learned the story of voyages made nearly five hundred 


years before Columbus, 
It was just as wonderful a 
are sure that Columbus never 
came many other explorers, 
read of them 


in his three little ships, 
thing as if it had never been done before, for we 
heard of the earlier voyages. 
Spanish, French, English, and Dutch, and we shall 
and their discoveries in the following pages. 


sailed into the unknown sea. 


After Columbus 


EXPLORERS AND WHAT THEY FOUND 


UST before the year ea tS 
1000, the Norse- er< 
men, or Northmen, as 
inhabitants of Norway, Swe- 
den and Denmark were called, 
were the most skilful and daring 
sailors of the world. Years be- 
fore they had conquered a part 
of Russia and of France, had 
sailed into the harbor of Constanti- 
nople, and at the time of which we 
speak were about to conquer Eng- 
land. These strong, blue-eyed, yel- 
low or red-haired men wearing on 
their helmets the wings of birds or 
the horns of beasts drove their dragon 
boats into almost every harbor in 
Europe, and _ the people in the 
churches prayed to be delivered from 
the fury of the Northmen. 
EIF ERICSON, THE MAN WHO 
DISCOVERED AMERICA 
The old manuscripts which have 
been found tell of the discovery of 
Greenland in the year 876 or 877 and 
of the founding of a colony there in 
| 985 or 986 by Eric the Red, who 
went over from Iceland. This colony 
lasted more than 400 years, and the 
/ruins may be seen to-day. Stories 
of an unknown land to the west came 
to them and in the year 1000, Leif, 
the son of Eric the Red, with thirty- 
five men sailed to find it. The jour- 
ney was not long as you will see if 
you look at a map of the northern 
part of the world. Another account 
says that he was on his way to 
Greenland to carry Christianity there, 
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but was blown out 
= of his! way. (... Whe 
stories do not agree but 
we shall try to make them 
clear. pete. 
One story says that Leif 
visited an island, probably 
Newfoundland, which he called 
Helluland or Flatstone Land. 
Others say that a later explorer gave 
this name to Labrador. Leif is next 
said to have visited Nova Scotia, 
which he called Markland, or Wood- 
land, though perhaps he meant New- 
foundland. At any rate he finally 
landed somewhere on the coast of 
Massachusetts, or Nova Scotia, which 
he called Vinland, because there were 
so many grapes to be seen. He spent 
the winter there, loaded the vessel 
with timber, and returned to Green- 
land to tell his story. Several other 
voyages were made to get timber, 
which was scarce in Greenland. 

A rich man named Thorfinn Karl- 
sefni, who had married Leif’s sister, 
with three ships and one hundred and 
sixty men founded a colony some- 
where on the American coast soon 
after, and here his son Snorro was 
born, the first white child born in 
America. From this boy some of the 
most distinguished» men in Iceland, 
Norway and Denmark were de- 
scended. The Indians, whom they 
called “ skraelings,” or inferior men, 
made trouble, however, and after three 
years the colony was given up. Just 
where this settlement was we do not 
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his voyage. 
Columbus had succeeded King Henry 
was very much vexed that he had not 


know, for though men have searched for 
signs of it, they have not been found. 
A few more voyages were made to get 
timber, but as there was no printing 
in those days, very few men knew about 
the land and the story was forgotten. 
nt baie ENGLISH ALSO TRIED TO FIND 
A NEW WAY TO ASIA 
We learned in another place that Co- 
lumbus did not know that he had dis- 
covered a new land, but died thinking 
he had reached Asia. Now Henry vil 
of England was one of the kings who 
had refused to help Columbus to make 
When the news came that 


gained the honor for himself and for 
England. So when a sea-captain named 
John Cabot, who was also born in the 
asked permission in 1496 
for England, it was 
granted at once. Cabot sailed the next 
year in a tiny boat with a crew of 
only eighteen men, and landed some- 
where on the coast of Labrador or Cape 
Breton Island, June 24, 1497. The 
king was pleased, but he was a miser, 
and so gave Cabot only ten pounds as 
a reward. 

The next year he made another 
voyage and sailed along the coast of 
North America, perhaps down to Chesa- 
peake Bay, but found no gold, no 
precious stones, no silks and no ivory. 
There seemed to be little profit in such 
voyages and therefore the English paid 
no more attention to the matter for a 
long time. Later they claimed all of 
North America because they said that 
Cabot had been the first European to 
see the continent, for the voyages of the 
Northmen had been forgotten long be- 
fore. 

OW AMERICA GOT ITS PRESENT 
NAME 

When Columbus made his first voy- 
age, two of his three little ships were 
commanded by two brothers named 
Pinzon. One of these, whose first name 
was Vincent, is said to have sailed again 
in 1497 and to have gone around the 
West Indies. He then sailed up the 
Atlantic coast, probably as far as Chesa- 
peake Bay, and brought back a load of 
slaves that he captured on one of the 
Bermuda Islands. With him sailed 
Americus Vespucius, who told in a 
letter to one of his friends the won- 


city of Genoa, 
to make a voyage 


ee 


derful things that he saw. Both Pinzon 
and Vespucius made other voyages, but 
Vespucius entered the service of Portu- 
gal and said that he explored the coast 
of Brazil in 1501, and claimed it for that 
country. Then he sailed southward 
until he reached the island of South 
Georgia, further south than any man 
had ever been before. Here the cold 
and floating ice drove him back. 

When he went back to Europe he 
wrote a little pamphlet saying that 
these lands which he had seen were 
not a part of Asia but were a new 
world. 
Europe and finally a. professor in a 
little German college said that this 
“fourth part” of the world which 
Americus Vespucius spoke of ought to 
be called America in his honor. People 
before knew of Europe, Asia and Africa. 


So they called the new world the fourth 


part. Everybody agreed and soon the 
name was seen on all the maps. First 
the name America was given only to 
Brazil, then to South America, and then 
to all the new world. 
AY OLD MAN WHO WISHED TO BE 
YOUNG AGAIN 

A soldier of Spain named Ponce de 
Leon was made governor of Porto Rico. 
Here he founded the city of San Juan 
in 1511, which is the first town founded 
on what is now American territory. He 
was old and wounds which he_ had 
received in his wars pained him all the 
time. The natives told him that on an 
island not far away was a wonderful 
fountain of youth. Any one who drank 
of the waters would be made young 
and strong again, no matter how old 
and sick he was. So he got permission 
from the King of Spain to hunt for 
this wonderful spring and sailed away. 

On Easter Day, in 1512 or 1513, 
he reached land which he called Florida, 
which means flowery. He searched 
everywhere for the magic fountain, 
drinking from every spring he found, 
but he remained old and his wounds 
still pained him. Afterward he returned 
to Florida, in 1521, to plant a colony 
of which he should be governor. But 
an Indian shot him in the thigh with 
a poisoned arrow and the heart-broken 
old man returned to Cuba to die. 

The same year that Ponce de Leon 
found Florida, another Spaniard, named 
Balboa, landed on the Isthmus of 
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n by sail and oars in which the Norsemen dared the waves. In 


: Here we see the dragon ships drive 
such a ship Leif, the son of Eric, crossed the Atlantic more than goo years ago when he came to 
man, who could also fight 


| America. Some had as many as thirty-two oars, each pulled by a strong 
when necessary. Not very long ago one of these old ships was dug up, and is now in a museum.. 


The Norsemen were as brave on land as on sea. They did not fear death, for they thought that 
brave warriors would be taken to Valhalla, where they might fight and hunt and feast for ages. Every 
he day would heal, and they would be ready for fresh adventures. 
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Panama, 


or Darien, as it used to be 
called, not very far from where the 
great canal has been dug, crossed it, 
and saw the great Pacific Ocean. 
Wading into it, we are told, carrying 
the flag of Spain in one hand and a 
sword in the other, he declared the 
ocean and all the lands which its waters 
touched belonged to Spain forever. 

or WHO CONQUERED MEXICO 

AND FOUND MUCH GOLD 

But the most important of the Span- 
ish explorers was Hernando Cortes, a 
soldier, who made a large fortune in 
Cuba. In 1519 he led a force to 
conquer Mexico, and built the town 
of Vera Cruz. The inhabitants of 
Mexico that he saw were Indians called 
Aztecs who were partly civilized. They 
had tools and weapons of bronze, but 
they did not know the use of iron. 
They built great cities, and had mines 
of gold and silver, but they thought 
that the ships were great white birds 
that had come down from the sky and 
the white-skinned Spaniards were gods 
who had come to take the country. If 
you will read General Lew Wallace’s 
book called “The Fair God” you can 
find more about what they thought and 
what happened to them. 

The ruler of the country was called 
Montezuma. He sent presents to 
Cortes but said that the road to his 
capital was so bad that Cortes ought 
not to try to come to visit him. But 
Cortes destroyed the ships so that his 
men could not get back and marched 
into the country. Though the Indians 
feared him, they tried to fight him and 
one terrible battle lasted two days. 
There were fewer than five hundred 
white men in Cortes’ army and there 
were many thousand natives, but the 
cannon, the guns and the horses were 
too much for the Indians. 

HE WHITE MEN CONQUER MEXICO 

AT LAST 
_ Then they attacked at night, think- 
ing that if the Spaniards were children 
of the sun, they would have no power 
when the sun had gone away. But 
they found that the Spaniards could 
fight as well by night as by day, and 
Cortes marched on until he reached 
the City of Mexico. Montezuma sent 
four cartloads of gold to Cortes and 
begged him to go away. Soon he 
captured Montezuma, but the Aztecs 
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attacked the Spaniards while Cortes was 
away, and when Montezuma attempted 
to make peace, wounded him so_ that 
he died. Then Cortes conquered the 
country and sent many expeditions into 
what is now the United States. We 
shall hear more of them later on in 
our book. : 

ERNANDO DE SOTO AND THE 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

Another famous explorer was Her- 
nando de Soto, who had helped to 
conquer Peru. When he returned to 
Spain the king made him governor of 
Cuba and gave permission to conquer 
Florida. He landed in 1539 with five 
hundred and seventy men and two 
hundred and twenty-three horses and 
marched into the country. De Soto 
treated the Indians very cruelly and 
made many of them march with him 
wearing iron chains around their necks. 
There were no roads, and as the Span- 
iards were crossing streams or Swamps, 
the Indians would attack them. The 
Spaniards were not good hunters, an 
often they had little meat. 

To get rid of them the Indians said 
that there was much gold further north, 
in what is now Georgia, but De Soto 
could not find it and the Indians fought 
him all the time. In one great battle 
they killed a hundred and seventy of 
his men. He wandered over land which 
is now several states but found no gold. 
His men begged him to turn back but 
he refused and after much toil and 
trouble reached the Mississippi River 
near where the city of Memphis now 
stands in 1541. They thought they 
were the first white men to see this 
great stream, but we know now that 
another Spaniard, named Pineda, had 
sailed into it from the Gulf of Mexico 
in 1519, and that another explorer had 
crossed it in 1528. De Soto and his 
men were very much amazed at its 
size. Finally they made boats and 
crossed it. They wandered along the 
west bank but still could find no gold. 
At last the brave but cruel commander 
died of a fever on the 21st day of 
May, 1542. His companions feared to 
let the Indians know that he was 
dead, and so one night they buried 
him in the great river and told the 
Indians that he had gone to visit in 
the sky for a time. They then built 
rude boats, floated down stream, and 
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i i ites i hough an 
Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh were great favorites of Queen Elizabeth. Henry Hudson, thou 
Rectishman, wan in the Dutch service when he sailed into the Hudson River. Cartier, Champlain and 
La Salle explored the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, ever hoping to plant the flag of France. 
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=| Three of these explorers are Spanish, three are English and three are French. Cortes conquere 
¥ Mexico, Balboa aracnvered the Pacific Ocean, and De Soto reached the Mississippi River. Sir Francis 
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some of them at last reached the 


Spanish settlement in Mexico. 
THER SPANISH EXPLORERS; THE OLD- 
EST TOWN IN THE UNITED STATES 
As yet there was not a single perma- 
nent settlement in what is now the 
United States though Spaniards had ex- 
plored all of the southern part of 


the country. Coronado, in 154°, had 
gone north from Mexico to find several 
rich cities that he had heard of. He 


did not find any cities except Indian 
villages, but in the country which he 
called Quivira (possibly Kansas) he 
told of seeing strange “ crook-backed 
cows.” These, aS you can guess, were 
our American buffalo. Finally Menen- 
dez, in 1565, founded the town of St. 
Augustine in Florida, which is therefore 
the oldest town in the United States. 
Another Spanish party founded Santa 
Fé in New Mexico about 1605, or a 
little earlier, the second oldest town in 
our country. 
ht FRENCH FOUND COLONIES, BUT 
SPAIN DESTROYS THEM 

Now we shall leave the Spaniards 
for a time and see what other nations 
did. Though it was found that the new 
country was not Asia, it was believed 
for a long time that it was narrow and 
that there was a “northwest passage ”’ 
through the land by which Asia might 
be reached. The French king sent 
Verrazano, an Italian sailor, to search 
for this passage in 1524. He reached 
the coast probably about North Caro- 
lina, and sailed further north than 
Rhode Island. It is almost certain that 
he was the first white man to sail into 
New York harbor and to see the Hud- 
son River, but he attempted no settle- 
ment. A statue of him stands in a 
little park called the Battery which is 
at the very point of Manhattan Island. 
The French at this time were more 
interested in capturing Spanish ships 
loaded with gold and silver which they 
had forced the helpless Indians to get 
for them, than in founding colonies. 
You may read of Jacques Cartier in the 
Book OF CANADA. 

HE SPANISH AND THE FRENCH COME 

TO BLOWS IN FLORIDA 

There was also about this time civil 
war in France on account of differences 
in religion. Those who adopted the 
reformed faith were called Huguenots 
and there was bitter war between them 
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and those who held the old faith. Some 
leaders of the Huguenots tried to found 
a colony in the New World where they 
would not be disturbed because of 
religion. T hey began with thirty men 
at Port Royal, in what is now South 
Carolina, in 1562, but they nearly 
starved and left. 

Two years later a fort called Caro- 
lina was built in Florida. At first food 
was very scarce and they were forced 
to eat grass, roots and even snakes. 
Many more men, women, and children 
came out and leaders hoped that the 
settlement was strong enough to grow. 
But the Spaniards claimed the country 
and Menendez, who founded St. Augus- 
tine, of which you have read above, 
surprised the French fort and_ killed 
every one he found, about seven hun- 
dred in all. Menendez thought that he 
was right in killing these men and 
breaking up the settlement. They were 
enemies to his country and to his 
religion. 

A few of the settlers escaped and, 
after suffering many hardships, reached 
France, and told their story. The King 
of France demanded that Philip II 
punish Menendez for his act, but the 
Spaniard said that the settlement was 
where it had no right to be, as the 
country belonged to Spain. France was 
afraid to attempt to punish the Span- 
ish leader, and did not try to make 
any more settlements in Florida. 

There is a story, which may be true, 
that a French gentleman, Dominique de 
Gourgues, determined to get revenge for 
his countrymen. It is said that he 
fitted out three ships in 1567. With 
them he sailed and captured the Span- 
ish garrison which had _ been left in 
Fort Carolina and killed every one of 
them. 

H°Y CHAMPLAIN MADE A MISTAKE 
WHICH LOST AMERICA 

The most important of all the French 
explorers was Samuel de Champlain. 
He was a man that every one of you 
would have liked. He was gentle and 
tender but at the same time was as 
brave as a lion. He had been a good 
soldier, a fine sailor, and now he made 
up his’ mind to help France to gain 
a part of the New World. He made 
two voyages in order to get knowledge 
and then in 1608 led a party and 
founded what is now the great city of 
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but his less brave companions remain in the edge of the forest, ready to fly if the whites offer harm. 
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Quebec in Canada. Like all the other 
settlements this one suffered great hard- 
ships at first and before the first 
winter was over twenty-one of twenty- 
eight men died. Others came out in 
the spring and Champlain decided to 
explore the country. ; 
Here he made a great mistake which 
many years afterward caused the French 
to lose all the land they had in Amer- 
ica. He had heard of a great lake 
in the south and wished to see it. 
Some Indians who lived near him were 
going to fight the Indians who lived 
near the lake, and Champlain and two 
companies joined them. Finally they 
reached the great lake, which is now 
called Lake Champlain. They paddled 
on this until they met a large band 
of Indians near Ticonderoga. When 
the battle began the Indians with Cham- 


plain would have been defeated if he 


had not fired his gun and killed some 
of the bravest war chiefs of the other 
side. The strange Indians had never 
seen a white man or heard a gun. 
Frightened at the white men’s power, 
they ran away and many were killed. 
HE INDIANS WHO NEVER FORGOT 
A DISGRACE 

These Indians were members of the 
Mohawk tribe, which you were told in 
our first chapter was one of the Five 
Nations. They told the other tribes 
about the disgrace which had come to 
them because of the French and all 
the Five Nations swore undying hatred 
toward that nation. Many years after- 
ward, when France and England were 
at war, the Five Nations, now become 
the Six Nations, would not allow the 
French to come down the Hudson to 
capture New York and fought fiercely 
against them though the other Indians 
favored them. Champlain also explored 
the country toward the north and 
helped to build up the fur trade, which 
later brought in so much money to the 
Freach. 

Father Marquette was a Jesuit mis- 
sionary who came over to convert the 
Indians. He heard of a great river 
in the west and joined Louis Joliet, 
who was sent to find it by the governor 
of Canada. They started in 1673, 
crossed Lake Michigan, paddled up the 
Fox River, carried their canoes to the 
Wisconsin River and floated down it 
to the Mississippi. Once they landed 
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in the territory of the Illinois Indians, 
where they were given a great feast. 

HE INDIAN CHIEF MAKES A FEAST 

FOR HIS GUESTS 

There were four courses in this feast. 
First was mush made from Indian corn, 
which the chief fed 1o the two ex- 
plorers from the same spoon made of 
buffalo horn. Next the chief took the 
bones out of a fish and with his 
fingers fed them choice morsels. The 
next course was a fine fat dog and 
the last was buffalo meat. After the 
feast they continued their journey. At 
last they reached the mouth of the 
Arkansas River. By this time they 
found that the Indians were becoming 
unfriendly and they turned back. But 
they had found that this great river 
was the same that flowed into the 
Gulf of Mexico. On the way back, 
Father Marquette became sick and had 
to stop for the winter. The next 
year he died, but before his death 
wrote an account of his travels. Joliet 
reached Montreal but lost his maps on 
the way. 

There is one more French explorer 
of whom we must speak. This was 
Robert Cavelier, who is generally called 
La Salle. He seems to have been one 
of the bravest men who ever lived. 
After he determined to explore the 
Mississippi to its mouth, luck seemed 
to be against him. A ship called the 
Griffon, which he built in the Niagara 
River, was lost with valuable furs. The 
garrison of a fort he built mutinied 
and tried to kill him, but he beat 
them and sent them back to be pun- 
ished. His best friend, Tonty, who was 
waiting for him in an Indian village, 
was almost captured by other Indians 
and was forced to wander in the woods. 
A ship bringing to him money from 
France was_ lost. 

None of these misfortunes had any 
effect upon his spirit. When he found 
that he could not get a vessel to sail 
down the river, he said that he would | 
go in canoes. These he and his com- 
panions carried across from the Chicago 
River to the Illinois River. They 
floated down this to the Mississippi 
and then started on their long journey 
to the Gulf of Mexico in February, 
1682. The party consisted of twenty- 
three Frenchmen, eighteen Indian men, 
ten squaws and three children. 
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John Cabot, though an Italian, 
English ship, and in 1497 reached the coast of French ship, sailed into New York Bay in 1524, 
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commanded an Verrazano, another Italian, but commanding a 


North America, probably on the coast of Labra- eighty-five years before Hudson. This fine statue 
dor, and so gave England a claim to the continent. now stands in Battery Park, New York City. 


You have read how De Soto, vainly searching for gold, marched over what is now Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and other states, and how at last he reached the Mississippi River, in 1542. y 
He crossed it, but found a grave under its waters, so that the Indians might not: know of his death. 
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BRAVE FRENCHMAN FLOATS DOWN 
THE MISSISSIPPI 

They paddled on, passed the point 
where Marquette and Joliet turned back, 
and finally reached the Gulf of Mexico. 
At the mouth of the river, on the 
gth of April, 1682, La Salle erected 
a stone declaring that all the country 
through which the river ran was the 
property of. France, and, named _ it 
Louisiana in honor of the French king. 
The French claimed that this explora- 
tion of the river gave them the right 
to all the country drained by that river, 
just as they said that the exploration 
of the St. Lawrence gave them the 
right to all the country from which 
water flowed into that stream. 

But La Salle knew that they could 
not keep the country unless they had 
settlers in it. So he planned to place 
a strong colony at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River and went to France 
to get men and supplies. The king 
listened to his wonderful story and was 
pleased. In 1684 he came back with 
two hundred and eighty persons in four 
ships. But his pilot could not find 
the mouth of the river. Where the 
Mississippi flows into the Gulf it is 
very wide and many other rivers flow 
into the Gulf. There are also many 
bays in the shore which look like the 
mouths of rivers. They sailed on and 
finally landed in Texas, four hundred 
miles west of the Mississippi. Here 
they built Fort St. Louis while La Salle 
hunted in vain for the great river. 

His people did not know how to 
take care of themselves in the wilder- 
ness and many died. Food became 
scarce and La Salle, with a few com- 
panions, started by land toward Canada 
to get help for the others. Some of 
his party, however, were bad men whom 
he had punished for their misdeeds and 
they determined to put an end to him. 
So two of them went on before and 
hid in the bushes. When La Salle 
passed they shot him in the back. He 
was only forty-four years old, but he had 
had more adventures than a hundred ordi- 
nary men. He is remembered as one of 
the bravest men who helped to make 
America known. 

OW FRANCIS DRAKE MADE THE SPAN- 
IARDS FEAR TO CROSS THE OCEAN 

Now let us see what the English 

did. You remember that John Cabot 
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very early made two voyages for Henry 
VII, but that the English did not 
follow them up. Still the hope of find- 
ing a northwest passage to Asia did 
not die out entirely. After the great 
Queen Elizabeth, about whom you may 
read in another part of our book, came 
to the throne of England, that country 
and Spain were not friendly. One of 
the best ways to hurt Spain was to 
capture the ships bringing treasure from 
Mexico or South America. With light 
ships, but with good cannon, the Eng- 
lishmen sailed about, looking for the 
heavy, clumsy treasure ships which were 
called galleons. 

One of the most famous of these 
privateers, as the English called them, 
or pirates, as the Spanish called them, 
was Francis Drake. He was the old- 
est of the twelve sons of a _ poor 
English clergyman. While a little boy 
he loved to sit on the shore to watch 
the ships or to go down into the 
harbor and talk to the sailors of the 
strange lands they had seen. He went 
to sea when still a boy and when he 
was eighteen was the owner and cap- 
tain of a ship. His hate for Spain 
was always strong and he sailed about 
looking for Spanish ships wherever he 
could, and would even land men to 
attack Spanish settlements. 

RANCIS DRAKE THE TERROR OF 

SPAIN 

On one of his voyages he reached 
the Isthmus of Panama. While there 
he climbed to the top of a tall tree 
and saw the Pacific Ocean. He knew 
that the Spanish ships were on _ that 
ocean and declared that English ships 
should sail there too. When he went 
back to England some wealthy friends 
provided five ships for him. The little 
fleet sailed in November, 1577, and 
after being fifty-four days out of sight 
of land reached the coast of Brazil. 
Then they sailed southward along the 
coast, but the winds and the fogs held 
them back and two of the ships were 
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lost. Not until August, 1578, could 
they enter the Straits of Magellan. 
Here he lost two more ships, but 


finally his own ship, the Golden Hind, 
got through in spite of the wind and 
the tide. 

He was very lucky in finding Span- 
ish silver. Once he saw a Spaniard and 
an Indian driving eight llamas along 
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the shore. He captured them and 
found that each llama had a load of 
a hundred pounds of silver. Drake 
even dared to sail into the harbors 
and captured Spanish ships at anchor. 
He captured also several Spanish ships 
on the way home from China with silks 
and china and other costly things, and 
altogether did great harm to Spanish 
trade. 

The Spaniards were so angry that 
he thought that they would probably 
have warships placed to capture him if 
he tried to go back by the way he 
came. So he decided to sail across 
the Pacific and go home that way. But 
first he sailed north as far as Oregon, 
but stopped where San Francisco now 
stands. Here he had a great talk with 
the Indians, who thought the white 
men were gods. He called the country 
New Albion, which means New Eng- 
land, and set up a post with Queen 
Elizabeth’s name on it to claim all the 
territory for her. 

RAKE ALSO SAILS AROUND THE 
WORLD 

Then he sailed across the Pacific and 
for sixty-eight days saw no land. He 
stopped at the Philippines, which the 
United States took from Spain not very 
long ago, to trade with the natives and 
to get provisions, and once his ship 
ran aground in shallow water. Finally 
he got her off, sailed around Africa, 
and finally reached home November 3, 
1580, nearly three years after he started. 

THER ENGLISH EXPLORERS TRY TO 

FOUND COLONIES 

Other famous English explorers of 
America were Martin Frobisher and 
John Davis, who tried to find the north- 
west passage to the north of America, 
and Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who was 
lost at sea in 1583 while trying to 
found a colony in Newfoundland. He 
and his half-brother, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
had decided that in the end there would 
be more profit in making permanent 
settlements than in searches for gold, 
silver and precious stones. 

In another part of our book you are 
told much more about the life of Sir 
Walter Raleigh and we shall not say 
much more about him here. He never 
came to North America himself, but 
he helped his brother, Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, when he tried to plant the 
colony in Newfoundland. The year 


after his brother’s death, Queen Eliza- 
beth gave him permission to settle any 
lands not occupied by a Christian 
nation that he could discover in six 
years. He sent out an exploring expe- 
dition which reached what is now the 
coast of North Carolina and _ brought 
back such a wonderful story that he 
made two attempts to found a colony 
there on Roanoke Island. He gave the 
name of Virginia to the whole coast 
in honor of Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin 
Queen. We shall tell you how both 
failed and how one colony disappeared, 
so that it is not known to this day 
what became of it. Look in the index 
to the whole book for the title “ Lost 
Colony of Roanoke” and you will learn 
about it. 
ENRY HUDSON, IN THE HALF MOON, 
CCMES TO A GREAT RIVER 
The Dutch at this time were great 
traders and sent many ships to India 
and the islands of the South Seas. Still 
hoping to find a shorter way to that 
region, a trading company in Amster- 
dam, called the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, sent Henry Hudson, who was 
born in England, but was then the cap- 
tain of a Dutch ship, to try to find 
the way. In his little ship, called the 
Half Moon, he sailed across the Atlan- 
tic in 1609 and reached the coast near 
Chesapeake Bay. Then he sailed north- 
ward, looking closely for the open- 
ing into the Pacific, and September 3, 
1609, thought that he had found it, 
when he anchored in what is now New 
York Bay. He thought that the great 
river which now bears his name reached 
all the way across America, for it was 
salt because of the rise of the tides. 
On the 12th of September he started 
up the river, seeing many Indians, who 
were quite willing to trade furs for 
beads and hatchets. He kept on about 
150 miles up the river until he reached 
the place where Albany now stands. 
There he found that the water was 
growing shallow and that it was no 
longer salt. Then he sent a small boat 
further, but his men ‘reported that the 
water grew shallower and shallower and 
was quite fresh. Disappointed at not 
finding the passage, he turned and sailed 
down stream. He treated the Indians 
well and they liked him and gave him 
feasts. They thought he was the Great 
Spirit, who had come to visit them. 
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HE VAIN SEARCH FOR A SHORT WAY 
TO ASIA 

You will read in another place about 
the later voyages of this good captain 
and about his sad end, but his name 
will be always remembered by the great 
river and the great bay in Canada 
_ which he discovered and which bear his 
name to this day. In 1909, three hun- 
dred years after he first saw Manhattan 
Island, the citizens of New York had 
- a great celebration in his honor. 

Because men had found out that 
_ America was very narrow at Panama, 
and not very wide at other parts of 
- Central America, they thought that 
- other parts must be narrow also. They 
_ felt sure that somewhere there must 
be a passageway by which they could 
_ reach Asia. America had been a great 
- disappointment. No nation except 
' Spain seemed to be able to find any 
gold or silver, and the New World 
kept them from reaching Asia. For 
- more than a hundred years after the 
' discovery there had been few attempts 
_ to found colonies. Men tried to find 
_ treasure or this western passage to Asia. 
_ It was not until the Panama Canal was 
- dug in our own time that the passage 
' to Asia was opened through the Amer- 
-icas. Perhaps another may be opened 
_ before many more years. 

HAT EACH NATION HAD 
DONE 

_ The Spaniards had conquered Mex- 
ico and had explored a good deal of 
_ territory beyond the Mississippi by 
/ means of parties sent out from Mexico. 
' They had explored much of the south- 
ern part of the country east of the 
_ Mississippi and had also made settle- 
_ ments in Florida. They claimed almost 
all of the southern part of the United 
_ States though they had made few settle- 
~ ments. 

__ The French had explored the St. 
_ Lawrence River and the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi River besides. They 
claimed as their own all the country 
from which water ran into any of these. 
They had several settlements on the St. 
Lawrence and one on the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

The English claimed the whole of 
North America extending to the Pacific 
Ocean because it had been discovered 
by John Cabot, but did not have a 
single settlement until 1607, when 
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Jamestown was founded, though they 
had tried and failed. ; 

The Dutch claimed the Hudson River 
and the country down to the Delaware 
River (which they called the South 
River) by right of discovery, and at 
once sent trading ships to get furs. 
Soon a little trading post grew up on 
Manhattan Island, which was later to 
grow into the town of New Amsterdam, 
and then into the great city of New 
York. 

You will find later that Sweden also 
tried to plant a colony in America, but 
that nation had little share in exploring 
the new country, though under two 
great rulers it increased very much in 
power and influence. 

HE POPE DIVIDES THE WORLD 
BETWEEN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

You have already read in another 
part of our book that Portugal was once 
a powerful country with many ships 
and brave sailors, and you have won- 
dered, perhaps, why that country had 
no share in the work. The reason for 
this is very easy to tell, and shows 
also how much power the Pope and 
the Church had in those days. 

When Columbus returned to Spain, 
King Ferdinand wrote of the discoveries 
to the Pope, and asked him to give 
him the right to these heathen lands. 
The Pope answered by drawing a line 
down the Atlantic Ocean about three 
hundred miles west of the Azores 
Islands, and giving to Spain all the 
new heathen lands west of the line, and 
allowing Portugal the lands to the east. 

Portugal was not satisfied, and had 
the line moved eight hundred miles 
further west, but still the line did not 
touch North America, though it came 
very close to Newfoundland, and two 
brothers named Cortereal explored the 
region hoping that Portugal could claim 
it. A part of South America was east 
of the line, and in 1500 a sailor named 
Cabral touched the coast of what is 
now Brazil, and Portugal planted a 
colony there. 

As you have seen, much of the land 
was claimed by two or even three 
nations, and we shall see later that fierce 
wars grew out of these claims. In our 
next chapter we shall learn how people 
went to work to build homes for them- 
selves in the new land across the sea. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 300, 
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The Book of 
OUR OWN 


WHAT THIS STORY 


Lil ily 


TELLS US 


Oa story tells us still more of the way in which a plant lives upon air. None 


of us could live without air, but all that we do is to breathe air. 
great secret of the plant is that it can eat air and live upon it. 


The 
The green stuff 


in the plant is made by the sunlight ; it is made where the sunlight strikes the 
leaf ; and when it is made the green stuff uses the sunlight to do a remarkable 


thing. 


It takes the carbonic acid gas that is in the air and splits it up into two 


things—carbon and oxygen. The carbonic acid gas is poison, but the plant splits it 
up and makes it into food, not only for itself, but for us. That is what a plant does 
with the sunlight, and it is, perhaps, the most perfect use of power in the world. 


HOW THE PLANT LIVES ON AIR 


SS i 


F we go back to 
what we said ¢ 
about the plant’s 
breathing, we shall 
remember that the plant is sur- 7 
rounded by air. We have seen 
that this air contains oxygen, 
which is a gas, but it also con- 
tains many other gases, for the air 
we breathe is nothing else than a 
mixture of gases. Now plants, as 
well as animals, breathe air, but all 
green plants do also what no animal 
can do—they eat air. The gas in the 
air which plants eat, or feed upon, is, 
curiously enough, the same gas as 
that which the plant gives out whiist 
breathing—carbonic acid gas. We 
have already seen that this carbon 
dioxide is made up of two parts— 
carbon and oxygen. Carbon is im- 
portant not merely because it makes 
diamonds and coal and lead pencils, 
but because it is one of the things that 
are always necessary as part of the 
food of living creatures, animal or 
vegetable. 

All air contains a small quantity 
of carbon dioxide, which is partly 
made up of carbon. So far as animals 
are concerned, this gas is a poison. 
If there is any more than only a very 
little in the air, we die, so far are we 
from being able to make any kind of 
use of it. One of the difficulties of our 
life in houses is to keep the air fresh— 
that is to say, to prevent it from hav- 
ing too much carbon dioxide in it. 

But this stuff, which is poison for 
us and for all animals, is food for 
the plant ; and, if it were not food 


for the plant, there 
would be no risk of 
it poisoning animals, 
for there would beno 
* animals for it to poison. That 
is the way in which living 
things depend upon each other. 
: Now, the great question is: 
How does the plant manage to make 
food for itself out of this carbon 
dioxide ? The gas itself is of no use 
to the plant, any more than it is to us. 
We have already seen that the plant 
gets rid of it when it breathes, just as 
we do, and to take it back again as it 
is would doubtless kill the plant, just 
as we should be killed if we went 
on breathing our own breath—or 
other people’s—over and _ over 
again. : 
The only way in which the plant 
can get food out of the carbon dioxide 
is to split it up into the two things 
of which it is made—carbon and 
oxygen, to keep the carbon, which 
is good food, and to give back the 
oxygen to the air. This, you see, is 
exactly the opposite of what the 
plant does when it is breathing. Now, 
the plant only does this in daylight, 
because it depends upon the sun for 
its power to do it; but though it 
only does this in daylight, whilst it 
breathes all the time, day and night, 


yet it breathes so slowly and it does — 


this so quickly, when it does do it, 
that in the long run it takes from the 
air far more carbon than it gives to 
the air, and builds up this carbon 
into its own body. That is why it 
grows and how it grows ; and a plant 
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goes on growing all its life, whilst little 
boys and girls, as we all know, only go 
on growing for a few years, and then 
- mever grow any more. 
_ That is really one of the greatest 
_ differences in the world between animals 
and plants, and it entirely depends 
upon this great power that the plant 
has of taking carbon dioxide from the 
air, splitting it up into its carbon and 
' oxygen, giving back the oxygen to 
the air, and building up the carbon 
_ into its own body. Every green plant 
- does this all its life for so much of 
- every twenty-four hours as there 1s 
sufficient light in the sky. As it Is 
_ building the carbon up into its own 
- body, it fixes the carbon on to other 
- kinds of stuff in such a way as to make 
_ things which animals, including ourselves, 
, can eat. 
HE MOST IMPORTANT THING WE 
KNOW ABOUT PLANTS 
All animals, like all plants, require 
. carbon, but if we were left with nothing 
- but the carbon dioxide in air to get our 
’ carbon from, in a coal-mine, with tons 
of carbon all round us and tons of lead 
, pencils and millions of pounds worth 
- of diamonds, we should die of starva- 
' tion in a day or two. There would be 
- enough carbon around us to keep I 
, do not know how many thousands of 
- animals alive, if only it could be used. 
' But we should be like the foolish king 
'in the story who wished everything 
, turned into gold, and then found that 
- though everything was gold and worth 
a great deal it was worth nothing to 
him, for you cannot live by eating and 
drinking gold. Just in the same way 
- animals—which must have carbon or 
die—cannot live on diamonds or even 
the carbon dioxide in the air, and the 
most important fact about green plants 
is that they can take the carbon from 
the carbon dioxide in the air, can live 
on it, and turn it into their own bodies, 
. and then give those bodies as the food 
- without which the whole animal world, 
including even ourselves, must surely 
- die. 
HE WONDERFUL WORK THAT THE 
,GREEN STUFF DOES 
What about the green stuff, then ? 
What does it do? Well, the answer is 
that without it none of this could be 
done. Let us see what it is exactly 
that happens. Carbon dioxide, as 
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we have seen, is made up of carbon 
and oxygen, and these two things are 
joined very powerfully together. Un- 
less you are a green plant, it 1s one of 
the most difficult things in the world 
to separate the carbon and oxygen of 
carbon dioxide from each other. They 
are so powerfully joined that it needs 
very great power, used in just the nght 
way and at just the right moment, 
to separate them, and then, if you are 
not very careful and clever, they will 
join together again before you know 
where you are. All this 1s supposing 
that you are not a green plant. It is 
only quite lately, even since little boys 
and girls were born, that men have 
learnt, with great difficulty and expense, 
and long preparation and a great deal 
of danger, to separate carbon and 
oxygen from each other when once 
they have joined to form carbon dioxide. 
But if you are a green leaf it is quite 
different. 

The green stuff in the green leaf has 
no power of itself, and you understand 
that it is power which is wanted in 
order to separate things which are power- 
fully joined together. The more tightly 
a nail is stuck in a wall the harder you 
must pull to get it out. 

OW THE PLANT USES THE STRONGEST > 
POWER IN THE WORLD 

Now, there is no power in the world 
stronger than the power of sunlight. 
The plant knows this, and men know 
it, too. So, when they try to separate 
carbon from oxygen, men naturally 
use the power of sunlight in order to 
overcome the power with which the 
carbon and oxygen are holding on to 
each other; and, of course, men can 
help themselves to sunlight just as 
well as the leaf can—and much better. 
They can store it up and turn it into 
other shapes, and then let it loose, so 
to speak, in far greater power than the 
leaf ever has any chance of using— 
that is to say, men can use far more 
sunlight at a given moment than the 
leaf ever gets a chance of using at a 
given moment. Between two ticks of 
a watch the leaf only gets a certain 
small amount of sunlight, even on the 
brightest day in summer in the hottest 
part of the world, where the sun is 
shining straight down upon it. Now, 
men can store up sunlight in hundreds 
of different ways, so that between two 
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like, millions of times more than the 
leaf would receive in the whole of its 
lifetime. 

HE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HAVING 

POWER AND USING POWER PROPERLY 

But it is not enough to have plenty 
of power—you must know how to use 
it, or how to apply it, or how to direct 
it. If the power in a steam-engine is 
properly used, it will draw a train or 
take a great boat across the ocean; 
but if it is not properly applied or 
directed, it will go its own way and 
may kill thousands of people. This 
difference between having power and 
using it properly is 
true of everything— 
green leaves and 
steam-engines and 
everything else—and 
a whole library of 
books might be 
written on just this 
one little truth. It 
is really one of the 
greatest truths in the 
whole world. 

Money is power, 
and great things may 
be done with it. 
With enough money 
a man might save 
millions of lives 
every year; but we 
all know that it is 
not enough to have 
money in order to 
profit by it. You 
must know how to use 
it, how to apply it, how 
to direct it. Many 
people nowadays have 
plenty of money, and all they ‘do. with 
it is to destroy themselves and destroy 
or make miserable thousands of other 
people. Then, again, to be clever is 
power ; but that power is worth nothing 
unless it is properly used, applied, or 
directéd. One of the cleverest men who 
ever lived was called Napoleon. His 
cleverness was so poweriul that if it 
had been properly applied it might have 
made the world into a better and 
happier place for all ages to come; 
but he did not know how to use his 
cleverness or power, and so he caused 
the death of at least eight million men, 
women, and children, destroyed the 
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HOW THE LEAVES DRINK IN THE SUNLIGHT 


The leaves of a tree are flat and thin, so that 
they can drink in the sunshine. 
leaves are leaves on which the sun is shining. 
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ticks of a watch they can use, if they . 


happiness of countless millions more, and 
died wretched and in prison. That is 
the difference between having power and 
knowing how to use it. . 

Now let us go back to the green leaf 
we were ‘talking about. The sunlight 
which pours down upon it is power. 
Clever men all gathered together, after 
making long preparations, can help 
themselves to far more power than the 
green leaf can get, but they cannot 
apply it, and so they can scarcely do 
what the green leaf does. The green 
stuff in the green leaf makes it able 
to apply all the sunlight it gets to 
the business in hand, which is to split 
up the carbonic diox- 
ide of the air into its 
carbon and oxygen, 
and to keep the car- 
bon for the use of the 
plant. This is done 
without any noise, 
without any fuss, with- 
out any machinery, 
without great heat, 
without any waste at 
all, and without any 
wear and tear of any- 
thing. 

In the whole won- 
derful world I know 
of nothing to beat 
this for the perfect 
way in which power 
is put to use. It is 
not merely the best, 
itis perfect, and with- 
out it this glorious 
earth, with. all its 
wonders of life—trees 
and fish and birds and 
men — would be as 
dead as a pebble. So if you are a 
little boy you might do worse, when 
next you run out into the garden, 
than take off your hat to the sun 
above you and the grass upon which 
you tread. 

HY A BOY MIGHT DO WORSE THAN 
TAKE OFF HIS HAT TO THE SUN 

Though you are, beyond words, more 
wonderful and greater than either of 
them, and though tney are so wonderful 
themselves just because they make little 
boys possible, yet who will dare to deny 
that even little boys owe them wonder 
and awe and love ? 


THE NEXT PART OF THIS IS ON PAGE 375- 


The white 
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animals lived in the world alone: 


WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


Sas ee is an animal friend of every man in every land. Many animals are 
man’s enemies, and in some parts of the world men live in great danger 
from the lion, the tiger, the wolf, and other wild beasts. 


Once upon a time the 


there were no men and women and children 


at all. Then came man, and by his wonderful mind man conquered the animal 
world. With his hands man has made weapons with which he has been able 


to tame wild animals, 
man in his work. 


and all over the world to-day are animals which help 
This part of our animal book tells us the story of the most 


useful of these animal workers—horses, oxen, zebras, donkeys, mules, buffaloes, 
elephants, reindeer, camels, yaks, and llamas, and gives us pictures of all these. 


ANIMALS THAT SERVE MAN 


HORSE 


ZEBRA MULE ELEPHANT CAMEL, YAK, 

Ox DONKEY BUFFALO REINDEER AND LLAMA 
A-PONG, long time Xe lS Son. $a camels and llamas, 
4 ABO, Meat ry four 7 A (CONT URDEROM PACH CATS SSS Hand the yak and the 
hundred years now, Se reindeer have to do 


a great soldier named Cortes ae i yi 


sailed from his home in Spain 
and conquered a country called 
Mexico. The people there were 
in some things very clever 


indeed. They had made pathways 


through the water, they had built 
fine houses and temples of stone. 
They were skilful in making beautiful 
ornaments of gold. But these wonder- 
ful people had never seen a horse or a 
donkey ! 

Wherever they traveled on land 
they had to go on foot. They had no 
carriages to drive in, no horses to ride 
on, and trains had never been in- 
vented. They thought horses the 
most wonderful animals in the world. 

What a strange place America 
would be without our splendid friends 
the horses, donkeys, and mules! For 
hundreds and hundreds of years they 
have been doing work which man 
alone could never have done. Long 
before trains and motor-cars were 
dreamed of, these good, patient, 
powerful animals had been carrying 
stone for buildings, iron and steel for 
machinery, coal for the fires and the 
furnaces. Neither Europe nor America 
could ever have become so great had 
it not been for the help of animals. 

There are still places in the world 
where men have to manage without 
trains and motor--cars. In those places 
horses and mules, elephants and 


the work of the trains and motor- 
cars. Camels are the only 
animals that can travel in the 
great sandy deserts; strong, 
hardy dogs are the only crea- 
tures which travelers in the Arctic 
regions have to draw their sledges. 
Long, long ago the people of India 
learned how to tame the buffalo, to 
make it draw the plough and carts 
with heavy loads, and to carry a rider 
upon its back. From India tame 
buffaloes were taken to Egypt and to 
Europe. To-day it does most of the 
work in India and Egypt, as the horse 
does in our own Jand. 

In its wild state the buffalo is one 
of the most savage of animals. If 
hurt it will attack a man or a lion. 
Even the tiger is then afraid of it. 
The wild buffalo is much stronger 
than the tame one; but the tame 
buffalo is stronger than the ox, and 
can do more work, and keep working 
longer. It is very gentle and kind, 
but if it be badly treated, then it 
becomes as fierce as the wild ones. 
The buffalo has a hump upon its 
shoulders, and must not be mistaken 
for a bison. The bison lives in North 
America. We shall hear of that later 
on. The bison is wild, just as the 
Cape buffalo is wild. Those of which 
we are now reading are the tame ones, 
and among the best of men’s animal 
friends. 
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This is a zebra, which belongs to the same family as the ; 
Once there was no difference between them, grrived and made them. Little by 


but their habits of life have brought about a great change. little the horse began to grow 


horse and the ass. 


Nearly all the animals which work 
in this way for man have either hard, 
tough hoofs, or feet fitted with broad, 
flat. nails. This makes it possible for 
them to bear the strain of heavy loads 
without hurting their feet. In the far- 
away days horses had five toes, just as 
we have. Even now baby horses are 
sometimes born with several toes. Now, 
however, they have usually a hard hoof, 
and on this men fix a shoe of iron. All 
the horses we now have in America 
came to us from Europe. Horses lived 
in England long before men and women, 
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‘about as high as a table. 
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little Shetland pony is only thirty-two inches high, 
He draws the lawn-mower in 
a beautiful garden and pulls a little girl in a trap. 
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roaming about the world, came ° 
to live there. It was a very 
different sort of horse from that 
which now looks so handsome in 
a carriage. It was of a dingy 
color. It had a short, stiff mane, 
and a thin tail very much like a 
donkey’s. 

Men were savages in those days, 
and not a great deal better than 
the cleverest of the monkeys, 
though they had sense enough to 
make friends with the dog, and 
get it to help in hunting. They 
used to hunt the horse for food. 
Then they began to tame it and 
make it carry them and their 
goods on its back. It was a long, 
long time before they had carts. 

There were no roads_ worth 
speaking of until the Romans 


nicer looking, as he was well cared for. 
But the English horse did not become the 
beautiful, swift creature it now is until 
about three hundred years ago, when 
some splendid horses from the Arabs, the 
finest horses in the world, were brought 
into that country. Nowadays we 
have several sorts of horses. There is 
the great big dray-horse, which can 
draw heavy loads up steep hills. There 
is the lighter horse, which trots along 
pulling a big load in a cart. There is 
the handsome, high-spirited carriage 
horse. There is the horse which can 
gallop fast and far, jumping 
hedges and ditches, with a man 
on its back; and there is the 
swiftest of all, the racehorse, a 
slim, fiery creature, which is the 
greyhound of the horse family. 
If you want to know what our 
old horses were like, look at the 
wild horses in the New York Zoo- 
logical Park, brought from Turkes- 
tan. They are very much like the 
horses of Europe thousands of 
years ago. 

Horses are very clever animals, 
and, if kindly treated, love their 
masters and mistresses dearly. 
If. they do wrong they seem as 
sorry for it afterwards as a child 
should be. Some years ago a 
gentleman was riding home late 
at night, when his horse jumped 
with fright at seeing a heap of 
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THE PATIENT ANIMALS THAT BEAR MAN’S BURDENS 


The first of these pictures is of a mule; the animals in the second are donkeys. In countries where 
men have to travel up great mountains, they could not do without these patient animals. They carry 
heavy things on their backs, and walk along stony tracks up the mountain-sides where no horse could stand. 


This is a big dray-horse such as we see occasionally. Horses lived in America long before men and women, 
rat but the first horses were queer animals like the foreign horses we see at the Zoo. We see in one of the 
pictures of this book what the horse was like thousands of years ago, but great care and good treatment 
have made the horse the handsome animal it is to-day. There are many kinds of horses in America. 
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white stones on the side of the road. 
That is what is called “shying.” It 1s 
natural for the horse to shy and rear and 


_ plunge away when it is startled. Ages ago, 
when the horse ran wild, other savage 
animals and wild men used to hide in 
the bushes and other places, and the 
- horse, by rearing and springing aside, 
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would perhaps manage to get away. 
LITTLE PONY THAT PLAYS IN A 
GARDEN 

Well, this horse, which threw its rider 
from the saddle, ran away. The gentle- 
man could not get up because one of 
his legs was broken. He lay where he 
had fallen, in great pain. Presently 
he heard the sound of galloping hoofs. 
It was his horse coming back. It had 
raced home to its stable, and had neighed 
loudly 
and now had come back to his master. 
It stayed there watching over him and 
neighing until, hours later, help came, 
brought to the spot by the cries of the 
horse. 
It is not always the biggest horse 
which is the cleverest. A little girl 
whose portrait is in this book has the 
tiniest of tiny Shetland ponies. 
smaller than a really big mastiff dog. 
A big mastiff is thirty-five inches high 
at the shoulder. This pony is only 
thirty-two inches high at the shoulder. 
He has never been taught to do any 
tricks, but he has plenty of his own. 
Sometimes he is taken into a beautiful 
garden to romp for an hour on the lawns. 
When the gardener is stooping down at 
his work, the pony will creep quietly up 
on the lawn behind him, snatch off his 
cap, and rush away, carrying it in his 
mouth as a dog would carry a stick. 

HORSE THAT WOULD OPEN THE 

STABLE DOOR 
One horse used to be able to open its 
stable door with its teeth, and walk off 
to the fields. Other horses and donkeys 
used to look out of their stables and 
wish that they, too, could go. So one 
day this horse, belonging to a great 
American general named Jackson, hear- 
ing its friends calling as it was going off 
to the pasture, walked back to the other 
stables, opened every door with its 
mouth, and led all its friends off to the 
meadow with it. 
The donkey is supposed to be a stupid 
creature. He is not really stupid, but 
he has a firm will, and likes to have 


there as if to tell of the accident, ° 
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his own way. We do not get the best 
donkeys in this country. In their wild 
etate in the. East. they, ate splendid 
creatures, fleet and strong and proud, 
and nearly as big as horses. The 
donkeys of Spain are fine fellows, and 
in Egypt the donkey 1s more precious 
than the horse. 

The donkey is the father of the mule, 
the she-horse is its mother. The mule 
and the donkey have long ears and long 
heads, and thin, little tails, with a plume 
of hair at the end. The donkey can 
live on very poor food; it is the only 
animal in this country that will eat 
thistles. The mule likes the same sort of 
food that horses have. It lives to an 
even greater age than the donkey, and 
is a wonderful hill-climber. 

In the countries where men have to 
travel much in the mountains, carrying 
merchandise, they could not manage at 
all without donkeys and mules. These 
animals climb like goats.. They carry 
heavy burdens on their backs, and walk 
along little stony tracks up the mountain- 
sides where no horse could stand. 
Wea TRAMCARS IN LONDON WERE 

DRAWN BY MULES 

The donkey has a wonderful memory, 
so has the mule. Indeed, a mule's 
memory is rather a nuisance, for if it gets 
used to doing a thing in a certain way, 
nothing will make it alter that habit and 
do something else. 

Some people can remember when 
tramcars in London used to be drawn 
by mules. Two big mules, or three 
small ones, were harnessed to a tramcar, 
and away they would trot, with their 
bells ringing, looking like great slim 
ee with their wooly hair shorn 
off. 

A whole book might be written about 
the elephant. It is the biggest animal 
in the world; yet, with those it loves, 
it is the tenderest and most faithful of 
creatures. The biggest elephants live 
in Africa, where cruel, senseless men 
have slaughtered so many that the 
Government has had to say that they 
shall not do this shameful thing any 
longer. 

They do not tame elephants in Africa ; 
India is the home of the tame elephant. 
Most of them are born wild, but they 
are trapped by skilful hunters, and soon 
become as tame as horses. They do an 
enormous amount of work. No other 


The one at the top is the Bactrian camel, with two humps; t 
Arabian camels, at the bottom, have only one. The camel is the only animal that can carry men across the 
desertsands. Its feet have great pads, which open outas it treads. For thousands of years the camel has 
been carrying men across the deserts. Itcan carry four men’s weight on its back ; it carries food and drink 
in its own body. When it drinks the camel fills many cells, knit together like honeycombs, with water, 
enough for a’week’s journey. When thirsty the camel draws water from these cells, and when hungry 
it draws strength from its hump, which becomes smaller on a long journey, until it almost disappears 


These photographs and many others in these pages are by Gambier Bolton. the celebrated 
an-mal photographer; and others are by Lewis Medland, C. Knight, and W. Reid. 
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animal is so strong, and perhaps no 
’ other animal is quite so intelligent. A 
, child may guide an elephant, and they 
are often used to carry children in India. 

A native woman who has to go away 
from her house takes her little one and 
places it down before the elephant. The 
big creature is fastened with a rope or 
chain to its leg so that it can move about 
freely. And it takes the greatest care 
of the child left in its charge. The little 
one plays about in perfect safety. he 
animal does not tread upon it, and no 
savage beast dare come near while the 
elephant is on guard. 

Once an elephant left to look after a 
child in this way walked round and. 
round in a ring, keeping the little one 
in the centre. When the child started 
to trot away, the elephant carefully 
picked it up with its trunk, and placed 
it back again in the centre of the ring, 
so that it could not run off into danger. 
A ELEPHANT CAN PICK UP A TREE 
OR A NEEDLE 

No girl could be more careful of a 
baby than this, yet this animal nurse 
was a giant weighing as much as several 
horses could pull. The biggest elephant 
ever heard of seems to have measured 
as much as fourteen feet in height. The 
biggest ever seen in America was a 
famous eélephant called Jumbo, which 
our parents will perhaps remember to 
have seen. It was so tall that if one 
man had stood upon the head of another, 
the man on the top would only then 
have just reached to the top of Jumbo’s 
head. He was eleven feet high, and 
weighed as much as a hundred men. 


and grain, and drinks a great quantity 
of water. It needs so much food to 
keep it alive and well that you could 
not pay for its meals with less than 
twenty dollars a week. The Indian 
elephant has small ears; the African 
elephant can always be recognized by 
its large ears. In other ways they are 
a good deal alike. With both the trunk 
is the most wonderful organ. Tty1s 
like a very long nose divided into two 
tubes, and crowded with muscles and 
nerves. 

‘With its trunk the elephant can pick 
up a good-sized tree, carrying it off on 
its tusks. It picks up its driver with 
its trunk and puts him carefully on its 
back. Yet so wonderfully is this trunk 
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The elephant eats hay and green food: 
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elephant can pick up a 
Here is a true story 0 
an elephant’s trunk. 


made that the 
needle with it. 
the wonders of 
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OW AN ELEPHANT GAVE A SICK 
SOLDIER A PILL 

In the island of Ceylon, where there 
are a great many elephants, there was 
a young one which had been caught 
and tamed when it was a little thing. 
The doctors at a hospital used to take 
‘t round the wards with them in the 
morning, when it would see the sick 
soldiers take their medicines and pills. 
One morning a native soldier dropped 
his pill on the floor. In an instant the 
elephant picked it up with its trunk, 
popped the pill into the man’s open 
mouth, and, with a great puff, blew it 
down. 

The elephant in his wild state plucks 
tender leaves from the trees with its 
trunk; food growing about the roots 
of trees it digs up with his tusks. It 
takes up water with its trunk and pours 
it down its throat. When the flies worry, 
it breaks off the branch of a tree, and, 
making a hand of its trunk, uses the 
branch like a fan. 

The tusks of the elephant are the long 
ivory teeth which grow out and down- 
wards from the two sides of its mouth. 
Some of them weigh over two hundred 
pounds each. This ivory, which is very 
precious, is made into all sorts of beau- 
tiful carved work, statues, billiard balls, 
chessmen, and all sorts of ornaments. 
As servants of men, the elephants are 
worth far more than their ivory, and 
people who love these kind, clever 
creatures regret that they should be 
mercilessly slain. 


A 

The tusk is the elephant’s weapon 
of defence as well as a help in getting 
food. Sometimes a lion or tiger will 
attack an elephant. The big animal 
is not often afraid. If it can get one 
blow at its enemy with its tusks, the 
lion or tiger will not need a second blow 
to kill it, or, at any rate, to make it stop 
fighting. 

The eye of the elephant is very 


ODD THING ABOUT THE ELEPHANT 
THAT FEW PEOPLE NOTICE 


small, 


but the sight is excellent, while its sense | 


of smell is so keen that this in itself is 
as good as extra eyes. A blind elephant 
can make its way about simply by 
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THE REINDEER, THE: LLAMA, AND THE ELEPHANT 
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The reindeer is as precious in cold lands as the This is a llama, an animal of South America. 


camel is in hot lands. It can draw a loaded It can carry 112 pounds on its back and does 
s'edge, and the Laplanders could not do without it. not require much food. It has a long neck.. 
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The elephant is the biggest and strongest animal in the world ; yet it will take care of a little child. In 
India an elephant will guard the children of its driver, and while it is on guara no savage beast dare come 
near. The elephant can pick up a fallen tree with its trunk ; yet the trunk is so wonderfully made that it 
can pick upa needle. Its tusks are very precious ; the ivory is made into billiard balls, chessmen, and 


ornaments. The elephantis one of the truest friends of man, and it is cruel that it should be mercilessly slain, 
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smelling and feeling its way with its 
trunk, 

There is one curious thing about an 
elephant which few people notice. Its 
hind leg is differently shaped from those 
of other animals. The hind leg of a horse 
or a dog bends backwards, so that when 
the animal lies down it draws its hind 
legs up beneath its body. 

Now, the elephant’s hind legs are 
shaped like the legs of men; they bend 
forward, and when it lies down the 
elephant stretches its back legs out 
behind him. This is one of Nature’s 
wonderful provisions to help the ele- 
phant. It is so heavy that if its legs 
were shaped like the legs of other animals 
it would not be able to get up again 
when it lay down. 

He has a memory which never forgets 
a kindness; nor does he forgive an un- 
kindness, whether by a man or by 
another elephant. The story of the 
elephant spurting water over the tailor 
who had pricked his trunk with a needle 
is very likely true. But he did not 
carry the water in the trunk. The 
elephant does not carry water like a 
camel. He uses his trunk to drink with, 
and when he is thirsty he lets down 


his trunk like a pipe and draws up the 


water. 
HY THE CAMEL IS CALLED THE SHIP 
OF THE DESERT 

We all know why the camel is called 
the Ship of the Desert. It is the only 
animal that can cross the great sandy 
wastes where no water is. A horse, or 
any other animal, carrying, a burden 
upon its back, would sink so deeply into 
the loose, shifting sand that it would 
soon become’ tired. When the - wind 
blows and great sand-storms rage, any 
other animal than the camel would be 
suffocated unless protected by its’ master. 
The camel has nostrils which he can 
close tightly, and so keep the sand from 
getting into his lungs. But most im- 
portant of all is his power to go without 
water. 

For thousands of years the camel 
has been serving man by carrying him 
through the desert, and in the course 
of time he has become so well fitted to 
his life that, if he were allowed to go 
free, he would still make the desert his 
home. 

The feet of the camel are fitted with 
great, broad pads. As he treads, his 


big, soft feet spread out and press firmly 
upon the sand, just as the webbed foot 
of the sea-bird presses firmly against the 
water. 


HY THE CAMEL CAN CROSS THE 
BURNING SANDS 


But one of the most wonderful things 
about the camel is the way he keeps 
himself from thirst. The inside of the 
camel is fitted with honeycomb cells, 
which hold a great deal of water. When 
he does have a chance to drink, the 
camel swallows as much water as he can 
take. After that he can plod bravely 
across the burning sands for five or six 
days without tasting water again, carry- 
ing on his back a weight of 500 or 600 
pounds, and eating nothing but the 
thorny, prickly food growing here and 
there in the wilds. 

That is the life lived by the camel 
which carries the loads. There are other 
camels not so heavy in build, called 
dromedaries, upon which men ride. 

These run along at the rate of eight 
or ten miles an hour, and can keep on 
at that pace for a whole day and half 
the night without taking rest. No other 
animal could do that. 

The Arabian camel has one hump; 
the Bactrian camel, which lives in colder 
climates, has two humps. These humps 
are made up chiefly of fat, and when the 
camels are on a long, hard journey the 
humps get less and less, until at last 
they almost disappear. This is because 
in his hump the camel carries nourish- 
ment, from which he draws strength 
while he is at work. 


HE WONDERFUL STORY OF THE WILD 
CAMEL OF ASIA 


Ever since man can remember, camels 
have been tamed and used for the ser- 
vice of human beings, but there are 
camels still wild in parts of Central Asia. 
They have a curious history. It is 
believed that, ages and ages ago, a great 
sand-storm swept over a smiling, fruit- 
ful country, where many people lived. 
The storm buried all the cities, and 
all the people in them, and only the 
camels managed to live through it. The 
camels which are now in that part of 
the world, wild and free, are supposed 
to be the descendants of the camels 
which escaped with their lives in those 
terrible days. 
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It would be hard to say 
which is the most precious 
animal in the whole world. 
The man who owns camels 
thinks that the camel is ; 
the man who owns rein- 
deer thinks the reindeer 
is. : 

Among. the’ Laplandérs. 
and other people who live 
in the cold lands, the rein- 
deer is just what the camel 
is to those who live in hot, 
sandy lands. It can carry 
men and packages on its 
back nine or ten miles an 


hour, all day long. It can co 


draw a sledge loaded with 
goods, 

The camel’s hair makes brushes and 
cloth. The hair of the reindeer makes 
cloth; its skin makes leather, and also 
the covering of tents and boats 5 its 
sinews make cords:. its bones make 
many useful things. Its flesh is food 
for its master; its fat makes oil for his 
lamp and for him to drink. 

Like the camel, it gives milk which 
he can drink. . Like the camel again, it 
gtows strong on very little food. In 
winter it has to depend on a sort of 
moss which grows beneath the snow. 
The poor creature often has hard work 
to get a meal, being compelled to dig 
down through the snow with its hoofs 
and horns and nose. A Laplander is 


said to be rich if he has many reindeer. 
Although Pizarro surprized the people 
of South America with his ‘horses, they 


This is a yak, an animal that can carry heavy burdens twenty miles a 
Soldiers have had their baggage carried up high mountains by 
The yak gives milk, and its hair makes ropes and tents. 


day. 
these animals. 


ago the people of india learned to 
in India and Egypt this animal does the work that 


_between the sheep and the 


e buffalo, and 
our horses do. 


surprized him with an animal such as 
no‘other people have. This is the llama. 
It is about three feet high at the Shoulder, 
but has a long neck’ and looks like a 
camel without a hump. The Ilama is 
strong, and can carry a load of 112 
pounds on its back. It does not require 
much food, and is very gentle and 
good-tempered with its ‘friends. But 
if it should be teased it does a horrid 
thing, it spits. 

There is an animal for man in nearly 
every land. In the cold lands which 
lie thousands of feet high in Central Asia 
there is the friend of the people of Tibet. 
This is the yak. It is a: sort: of link 
ox. It has 
long, handsome horns, like a Scotch Ox, 
but short legs and long hair, which make 
it look like a sheep. With a load on its ' 
back it can travel 
twenty miles a day, 
a.27eatidisva mee 
when you think how 
terrible the hills are. 

When some Eng- 
lish soldiers went 
from India to Tibet, 
all their baggage was 
carried over the 
snowy mountains by 
yaks. The milk of 
the yak is rich and 
good, and some of 
its hair makes ropes 
and tents, while the 
better part is used 
for fine cloth. 


THE NEXT STORY OF ANIMALS IS 
ON PAGE 405. 


THE LAST JOURNEY OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


David Livingstone, a poor factory boy in Scotland, went out to South Africa as a missionary and made his 
home among the savages, where he spent his life teaching the people about the love of God, and in ex- 
ploring the country. At last he became very ill. ‘‘ Build me a hut to die in,’”’ he said to his faithful 
servants. ‘I am very cold; put more gtass on the hut.’’ They built him a hut and left him, and in 
the morning they found him kneeling, dead. This picture shows his servants carrying him home to die. 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 
E began, on Page 59, the story of the men who have helped to make the world 


heroism of the brave men 


HY do men 


because the sun does not shine 
there. Nowhere does the sun 
shine with more heat and 
brightness than in Africa. 

The reason why we call Africa the 
Dark Continent is that for hundreds 
and hundreds of years thousands 
upon thousands of miles of the land 
of Africa were unknown to men, be- 
cause the great continent was so 
difficult and dangerous ‘o explore. 
The only means of travel was by 
boat, and long marches on _ foot. 
Now railways are being laid down 
in Africa, and very rapidly the 
country is- being opened up, but 
even yet travelers who pass beyond 
where the railway runs have to 
travel through great forests where 
there are wild beasts, and insects as 
deadly as the animals. They have 
to face fever and plagues. They 
have to pass through sandy deserts 
and through lands flooded in winter 
and parched in summer. All that 
is very terrible, but it is the only 
way in which men have been able 
to make known to the world what 
Africa is like. For thousands of 
years men knew almost nothing at 
all of Africa. 

Hundreds of years before Jesus 
was born, men in tiny ships went 
sailing along parts of the coast of 
Africa. Herodotus, a great writer 
of history, who lived long, long ago, 
tells us of a man who, more than 
600 years before Jesus lived, sailed 
right down one coast of Africa, 
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who give up their lives to make these countries known. 


call Africa 
the Dark Con- 
tinent ? It is not Res 
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AFRICA 


round by what we 
now call the Cape 
of Good Hope, and 
up the other side. 
We cannot be sure whether 
that really happened, though 
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By the sides of that river, in the 
valley through which it ran, the 
most learned men of the Old World 
lived. That was before Greece and 
Rome had become powerful and 
learned nations. 

These learned men 
tians, who made slaves of the 
children of Israel. It was into their 
land, the land of Egypt, that Jesus 
was taken when a child, so that 
Herod should not have Him killed. 
They built great cities and wonder. 
ful temples and monuments such as 
have never been built since. They 
had good laws. They had away of 
writing on bricks of clay, and, con- 
sidering that all the rest of the 
people in the world were little better 
than savages, these Egyptians were 
very wonderful people indeed. Yet 
they dared not travel far up the 
river along whose banks they lived. 

When the power of the Egyptians 
died away, there came the civiliza- 
tion of the Phcenician people. The 
Pheenicians were brave travelers, 
especially on the sea. They went 
to Britain when the people there 


were Egyp- 
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were only savages. But the Phoenicians 

dared not go far into the heart of Africa. 
Next the brave and skilful Greeks 
ruled in Egypt. Later : 
still the Romans were the 
governors—they ruled all 
the world which was then 
known. But still no more 
of Africa was known to 
them than had been known 
to the Egyptians. They 
gave the name of Africa 
to a small place in the 
north of the continent by 
the south shore of the 
Mediterranean, and they 
spoke of the rest of the 
continent, which they had 
never explored, as the land 


: James Bruce went from Scotland to 
stretching away towards ‘pyssinia in 1770. 


landed upon the coasts lower down, they 


found either more deserts or mountains, 


or terrible forests filled with savage 


animals. If that man 
about whom Herodotus 
wrote really did sail round 
the coasts of Africa, then 
2,000 years passed before 
another man did it. The 
man who next did it 
was Vasco da Gama, of 
whom we read on page 
65. During those 2,000 
years many people had 
gradually made their way 
inland from the north. 
The Arabs had come in 
great numbers, and vast 
tribes of savage, wander- 


There he founda 108) men. irom? Asia hast 


the setting sun, and they savage people who would have killed followed them. But still 
did not know where or how him, butweresoamazed by thewonder- no white man had been 


itended. So the cleverest 
people in the world lived for thousands 
of years in a land of which they knew 
nothing, except just that portion in which 
they made their homes. It was as 
strange as it 
would have 
been it ‘tive 
English, the 
French and 
the Dutch had 
been content to . 
settle down | 
along the banks 
of the James, 
TOG. Sty Law- 
rence, the 
Hudson and 
ORME \e5 eat 
rivers that flow | 
through this 
continent, and 
never dared to 
explore the 
woods and 
forests, or 
ventured to 
cross the moun- 
tains. 

The reason 


ful things he did that they let him live. there 


At last men began 
to cross the sea from Europe and settle 
down on the coasts of Africa. Men from 
Britain began to explore along the coast. 
But nothing important was done in this 
way until 1770, 
when a daring 
traveler named 
James Bruce 
went through a 
part of Africa 
called Abys- 
sinia. 

The people of 
Abyssinia were 
then ruled by a 
king who was 
supposed to be 
a descendant of 
Solomon, the 
great king of 
whom we read 
in the Bible. 
But they were 


people. They 
would have 
killed Bruce if 


The people of Abyssinia had never seen a guauntil Bruce showed he had not been 


f his them one, and when he shot through a table they thought hewas 2 WON derful 
or this fear of a magician. The King made him master of part of his country, man 


First of 


but Bruce spent his time lori i i iti 
the people was p exploring the River Nile and writing a all he cured the 


that the 
Africa lay at the other side of the ereat 
Sahara Desert, which no man could cross, 
because there was no water or food for 
himself. or his beasts; while, if men 


real book. People would not believe his book until long after his death. 


in the King’s palace, and that made eck 


illness of people 


King and Queen his friends. The people 
themselves became his friends when 
they saw the strange things he could 


savage, cruel. 
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do with a gun. They had never seen a 
gun before, and they thought Bruce 
must be a wonderful hunter when they 
saw him shoot birds flying high up in 
the air. When he pretended to shoot a 
tallow candle through a table—which 
he did to surprize them—they thought 
he must be a magician. When they saw 
him tame and ride savage horses, they 


The STORY OF AFRICA 
‘ This map shows the great 
continent of Africa and 
) helps us to understand a 
\ wonderful thing about it. 
At the top corner on the 
tight hand we see Egypt, 
with its pyramids and tem- 
1 ples, and there, thousands 
of years ago, people lived 
in great cities on the banks 
of the River Nile. Beyond 
them stretched the great 
desert that no man could 
cross, and the great people 
of Egypt knew nothing at 
all of the vast country 
beyond. All this other 
part, where the trees arein 
this map, was wild country, 
| and we read in this story 
» how men have explored 
it and made it known. 
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be allowed to explore. He went through 
many dangers to discover the source of 
a river which he believed to be the great 
Nile. He did discover the source of it, 
but the river was not the real Nile. . It 
was the Blue Nile, which is the largest 
of the small rivers flowing into the great 
White Nile itself. When he wished to 
return, there were many dangers in his 


wondered still more, and gave him the 
best horse in all the country, asking him 
to have it always saddled; to drive in 
front of him wherever he went. 

Bruce did all sorts of strange things 
to please his savage friends, and_ the 
King made him master of part of his 
country. But all Bruce wanted was to 


path. He could not leave by the way 
he had gone in, but had to pass through 
strange lands, among wild people, who 
would have killed him if they could. 
But he got safely to the coast at last, and 
reached England without an accident. 
He wrote a great book describing his 
travels and adventures. 
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Do you remember how the friends of 
Marco Polo made fun of Polo’s book, 
and would not believe the stories of his 
travels to China and India? Well, the 
same thing happened when Bruce wrote 
his book. People laughed at his stories. 
They did not believe that there could be 
such things and such people in the world 
as he described. Forty years passed 
away before people would believe him. 
Then another traveler went to Abyssinia, 
and found that all that Bruce had written 
was true. But Bruce was by that time 
dead; he never was believed while he 
lived. 

OW MUNGO PARK, A SCOTTISH DOCTOR, 
GAVE UP HIS LIFE IN AFRICA 

Marco Polo’s book made men want to 
explore the parts of the world to which 
he had been. Bruce’s book made them 
want to know more about Africa. 
But to do what they wished was danger- 
ous, and they could do it only very 
slowly. 

Mungo Park was the next man to do 
anything important. He was a young 
Scottish doctor, but a long sea voyage 
to distant parts made him desire to be 
a traveler. His first adventure in Africa 
brought him into trouble. Savages 
captured him, and kept him a prisoner. 
He escaped, but fell ill in the wilds, 
and would have died had not a kind 
native found him and carried him back 
to the coast. He set off again after a 
few years, with forty-five followers. 
By the time he reached the River Niger 
there were only seven remaining with 
him. He wrote an account of his travels 
and sent this back to England, then 
continued his journey in a canoe. The 
boat struck on a hidden rock in a great 
river, and while Park and his friends 
were trying to get it right again, savages 
came up and killed them all. 

UGH CLAPPERTON, WHO BECAME A COM- 
MANDER IN THE BRITISH NAVY 
More and more men now began ex- 


» ploring. Hugh Clapperton, a poor boy 


who rose to be a commander in the 
Navy, went out to discover where the 
Niger rises. He did not succeed in that, 
but he made other discoveries, and the 
British Government paid him to go out 
again. Other men went with him, one 


of them being Clapperton’s servant, a 
_ brave fellow named Richard Lander. 
- Clapperton and all the others, except 


_ Lander, died on the journey. 


Lander 


~ know the land of Africa. 


wrote down all that had happened, and 
was able to get back to England to tell 
of important discoveries which had been 
made. His work was so satisfactory 
that the Government sent him and his 
brother out again. They gained more 
knowledge of the country, but they paid 
for it with their lives, being at last killed 
by natives. 

Little by little we were learning to 
Maps were 
made, and all that was discovered was 
printed in books, so that nothing might 
be forgotten. Robert Moffatt, who had 
been a poor gardener, went out from 
England as a missionary. Settling in 
Bechuanaland, in the midst of savages, 
he converted the heathen and traveled 
far. Moffatt had a beautiful daughter, 
and a young man named David Living- 
stone fell in love with her. Livingstone 
had been a poor, hard-working boy in 
a factory in Scotland. But he rose early 
and worked late, and studied so hard 
and well that he was able to become a 


missionary. He had made up his mind 


to go to China, but a dreadful war broke 
out there, so he went to Africa instead, 
and there joined Moffatt and married 
his daughter. 
HE BEGINNING OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE’S 
LIFE AS EXPLORER AND MISSIONARY 
Livingstone wished to start a mission 
of his own in the Transvaal, but as that 
could not be he went to the north of 
Moffatt’s home, where no white man 
had ever been before. On his way he 
discovered a great lake, called Lake 
Ngami, and this made him determine to 
explore the country from side to side. 
It took him nearly four years to do this. 
He explored from the lake right away 
to the Atlantic Ocean on the west; 
then, turning back, he explored from 
the east of the lake until he came out 
on the coast of the Indian Ocean, that 
ocean into which Vasco da Gama sailed 
after making his way round by the Cape 
of Good Hope. Livingstone was often 
ull, and short of food and medicine, but 
he never lost courage. Wherever he 
went he preached the Gospel, and the 
natives loved him. Some of them 
followed him as his disciples to the end 
of his life. 
He returned to England for a rest, 
and then went back again. His wife died 


in Africa, but though this left him sad 
at heart and Ie~ely, he carried on his 
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work of exploring the country and 
preaching the Gospel to the people. He 
traced the course of important rivers, 
and discovered great lakes, like seas, in 
the middle of enormous forests}; and 
he searched for parts of 
the country most likely 
to suit white men. 
Again he went home to 
England, rested, and 
once more returned to 
make his home among 
savages and wild beasts, 
and suffer again from 
fevers. At last he could 
eo-no-farther,-but 
settled down, almost 
starving, and almost 
dead from illness, at a 
place called Ujiji. There 
he was found by a man 
who had been sent after 
him with food and 
clothes. 


As soon as his health Mungo Park was a young doctor who went teal name was 
was better, Livingstone out to Africa from Scotland. He went up 
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was in it. This they took back and 
buried. But the real body they hid in 
a bundle, as if it were merely a parcel 
of goods, and so got it safely to Zanzibar. 
From there it was brought to England, 
and buried in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Before Livingstone 
died, his friends in 
England had been very 
anxious about him, not 
having heard of him 
for a very long time; 
and another explorer 


/the missionary. 
man who went to find 
him was Henry Morton 
Stanley. As a boy he 
was so poor that he 
had to go to the work- 
house school in the 
little village in Wales 
where he was born. His 
Row- 
lands, but he went to 


went on once more with the River Niger in a canoe. The boat struck America when a youth, 


his work, 
ceased until his last 
illness came upon him. Then he had 
to rest at Ilala. He- was very ill. 
“ Build me a hut to die in,” Livingstone 
said to his men. “I am very cold; 
put more grass on the 
hut.” They built him 
a hut and left him, and 
in the morning found 
him kneeling beside his 
bed, dead. The great 
missionary and traveler 
had been called home 
to God while he knelt in 
prayer. His loving ser- 
vants knew that his 
friends would wish to 
have him buried in 
England, so they set out 
to carry his body all the 


way to Zanzibar, hun- 

dreds of milesaway. The 

savages through whose 

country they had to — 
pass were afraid of theHugh Clapperton w 
missionary now that heboy who went to 
was dead, and thought “ie¢ while going out 
that if the body passed that way it 
would bring evil upon them. So Living- 
stone’s followers made up another 
package and pretended that the body 


as a poor Scottish ing. 
explore 


and never a rock, and savages came up and killed and took the name of 
him and all those who were with him. 


Stanley, from an Ameri- 
can gentleman who was a good friend 
to him. He traveled a great deal, and 
always did his work so well, and had 
such confidence, that the owner of an 
American newspaper 
told him to take all 
the money he needed 
and’ go y-to.Altica., to: 
find Livingstone. 

So stanley: “set. out, 
and on arriving at 
Zanzibar he got together 
‘all the men he wanted, 
iand set off to where 
Livingstone would be 
found if he were still 
living, or where news 
would be had of his 
death if he were not 
alive. Stanley arrived 
at Ujiji just in time to 
save the missionary’s life. 
It was a wonderful meet- 
Stanley » was so 
Africa andglad to find the man 
a second time.whom he had traveled 
so far to seek that he would have liked 
to kiss him. 

There before his hut stood Living- 
stone, pale and thin and ull, and very 
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poorly clad. Around him clustered 
crowds of natives. Stanley could not 
show how great was his joy. All he 
could say was: ‘‘Dr. Livingstone, I 
presume ?’”’ This sounded so strange 
and prim a greeting in that far-off forest, 
that Livingstone could not help smiling. 
He raised his cap and politely answered : 
“Yes.” Then Stanley put on his hat 
and Livingstone put on his cap. The 
two men gazed at each other, then they 
clasped hands in gladness, and Stanley 
said: ‘“‘ I thank God, doctor, that I have 
been permitted to see you.” And for 


When Livingstone was in Africa his friends heard no 


sent to find him. After a journe 
door of his hut. 


presun:e ?’’ For days after that the 
two men 
listening to Stanley’s news of the outer world. 


days after that the two men talked the 
hours away, Livingstone listening to 
Stanley’s news of the outer world, and 
telling the story of his own adventures 
Stanley left food and clothes and 
medicine with the doctor, and then 
returned to tell the wonderful story and 
make himself famous. Poor Livine- 
stone remained in the dark land to die 
Afterwards Stanley went back to Africa 
as an explorer. He marched round the 
great Lake Tanganyika; he traced the 
course of the River Congo to the 
sea. Afterwards he went "£0 Africa 
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again to rescue Emin Pasha, a German 
traveler, lost with his men. 

Many other famous men have helped 
to make Africa known. Speke and 
Grant risked grave perils to explore the 
great lakes. Sir Samuel Baker made 
further explorations and found aglake, 
which he called Albert Nyanza. Wher- 
ever Baker went his wife also went. 

By this time the whole of Africa was 
getting known, though not very 
thoroughly. Great Britain had made the 
land in the south, called Cape Colony, 
her own, and from there long journeys 


thing of him for a long time, and H. M. Stanley was 


y of great peril, h ivi i i i 
Sables RUIN Hotche ce seule at Rati neh pale, thin, and ill, standing at the 


joy; he could only say: ‘‘ Dr. Livingstone, I 


Co Livingstone telling Stanley of his adventures, and 
€ picture Livingstone is on the right, raising his cap. 


to the north were frequently made. 
People from Portugal and Germany and 
France and Belgium went to live along 
the coasts, and from these little colonies 
men went forth to discover more and 
more of the interior of the land. 

We are getting to know more of 
the Dark Continent, but we do not yet 
know all. Africa is three times as 
big as Europe, and in some parts of 
1t men can only travel a few miles in a 
day. All this will be changed as more and 
more railroads and steamboats are built. 


HE NEXT STORY 
EXT STORY OF THE EXPLORERS IS ON PAGE 863. 


THE MEN ON THE ENGINE BY NIGHT 
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As we sit in our seats, looking out of the window or reading our book, a railway train is almost as comfortable as 
home. Butthe men on the engine cannot sit at ease. They must be alert and‘watchful, and keep up the heat of the 
fire and speed of the train; they must see that the line is clear, that everything is working properly. They must not 
lose control of the engine for a moment, and the strain of driving it is something that only a strong man Cal stand. 
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WHAT THESE PICTURES SHOW US 


WE read about the men who made the railways in another part of our book. 

In these pages we see the pictures of a railway train, and we can imagine 
ourselves on a railway ride in the country. We see the train leave the station 
in the dark hours of the night. We see the brave men in charge of the train, 
whose business it is to take us safely on our journey, and to time the speed so well 
that, even though we travel many hundred miles, the train shall not be late. We 
see how many men must be watchful at their posts if our train is to carry us safely. 


BEE GREAT 


OU must have ages 
stood some day cS 

in a country lane, = 
perhaps in a quiet place far from 
any town, and watched a train 
rush past. There is really nothing 
in the world more thrilling to see 
than that, especially if it is dark, 
and the train flies past in a flood of 
light, like a giant who possesses the 
earth. That train started from a 
great town; it flies through towns 
and villages, past fiery furnaces and 
smoky factories, through quiet fields 
where cattle are grazing and birds 
are singing, on into another busy 
town that lies ahead. 


This wonder of the world, the rail- 


way train, is one of the greatest 
triumphs of man. It began with a 
kettle steaming on the hob—with a 
man who started thinking for himself 
about the steam, and wondering 
what could be done with it. That 
thinking man has changed the world 
for. you and me, and when we go to 
the seaside for our holiday, or come 
to the city to see the sights, or go 
from town to town to see our friends, 
we owe our pleasure very largely to 
a man who sat by the fire a hundred 
years ago watching a kettle steam, 
Perhaps you have not thought, 
when quietly sitting in a railway car, 
that you can be safe and happy at 
such a time only because thousands 
of men are wide awake and looking 
after you. It is not enough for the 
engineer to be always looking out; 
it is not enough for the fireman to 
keep the fires burning. If nobody 
did anything else than that, we 
should never get anywhere at all, and 
no railway would be safe. The men 


OF A TRAIN 


¥a@~eoin the  signal-boxes 
must attend to the 
signals. The track- 
walkers must see that the line is 
safe. The man at the grade 
crossing must see that the gates 
are open. The man at the points 
where the tracks join must see that 
switches are in the right position. 
The man who makes the time-tables 
must see that two trains are not at 
the same place on the same track at 
the same time. The men in the 
station must be ready for the train 
when it stops. Somebody must see 
that the tunnels are free, that the 
bridges are safe, that there is water 
for the engine. Every bit of every 
railway must be examined every day. 
And so hundreds of thousands of 
men are kept busy all day long, 
watchful every moment, listening, 
thinking, writing, telephoning, run- 
ning, shouting, working at a hundred 
things, in order that we may ride 
comfortably in the train. 
A hundred years ago there was not 
a single train in America, and there 
are still many old people who have 
never been in a train. There are 
some people who have never seen a 
train. The railway is yet young, but 
it has grown quickly because it is the 
first thing that men need when a coun- 
try begins to grow. Thousands of trains 
are always running, carrying thou- 


sands of people to and fro, and it is a 


wonderful thing to think that the power 
which drives them is the same power 
that makesa violet grow. If there were 
no sun there would be no trains, be- 
causetherewouldbeno fuel; andif there 
were no fuel there would be no steam 
to drive the giant engines on their way. 


THE TRAIN LEAVES TOWN AT NIGHT 
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This is a train, drawn by an electric locomotive, starting at night on a long journey, perhaps several hun- 


dred miles. Many trains leave at night so that passengers, sleeping on their way, may reach their destina- 
tion in the morning. A steam engine may take the place of the electric locomotive later. 


Here is the other end of the long train. 


one 
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s Ahead are the sleeping cars, and the mail, baggage and express 
cars. A part of the last car is fitted up as a smoking room, with many comfortable see : : 
Pictures by courtesy of New York Central Lines. 


NIGHT-TIME ON THE RAILWAY: THE GREAT NETWORK OF LINES AT A JUNCTION 
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». UNDER THE HILLS AND BETWEEN THE HILLS 
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It is not easy to lay a railway. It would be much easier if the earth were smooth and level like a table. But 
the train must go through tunnels under the earth, through cuttings in the earth, and across great bridges. 
It must have thrilled us all sometimes to have seen a train run into a hole in the earth, which is exactly what 
it does when it enters a tunnel. This picture shows the train coming out of the tunnel into the light again. 


Sometimes an open way is cut through great hills instead of a tunnel, and in this picture we see how the 
train passes between cliffs rising to a great height on both sides. Here the earth has been cut away 
for the lines to be laid, and hundreds of miles of railway everywhere lie in deep cuttings such as this. 
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OVER THE WATER AND ACROSS EHEVALLEY4 
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How is a train to cross a river? That question troubled the railway builders. once, cate rae Sig 
them no longer now. The Lethbridge viaduct on the Crow’s Nest Pass line of the cane en Paine 
near Lethbridge, Alberta, is over a mile long and got rid of thirty-seven curves Pha esis . =a 
the distance. Over water on bridges, and under water in tunnels, our trains go, as safely as on the . 
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pelled to change the location of their tracks, 
line of the Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad, 
and may be seen on the left. The bridge is more 
t above the water. No flood can ever harm it. 


For various reasons, railroads in America have often been com 
This bridge across the Delaware River is on the new 
while the old line crossed the river some distance below, 
than one-fourth of a mile long and the rails are 115 fee 
a ee , ~ 
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THE TRAINS FIGHT WITH THE WEATHER 


Ci Midaisias siti lb Les 


In some parts of our country the snow sometimes blocks the railways. Two or even three engines are 
often attached to one train. Where the drifting snow fills the cuts, a great snow-plough pushed by sev- 
eral engines cuts out the snow and throws it to the sides of the track. You can see the flying snow in 
the picture, and the engines pushing behind the great plough. 


floods, traveling along lines which the engineer cannot see. In many parts of the world these things 
happen often. The engine can run while the track remains and water does not reach the fire. 
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HOW THE ENGINEER FINDS HIS WAY 


Near the gréat terminal the few tracks on which the m 
the fingers of the hand. 


t ‘ 30 could get into the station or out again. Here we 
see the men who set the switches which divide the trains, sending the first to one track, the next to an- 
other, and so on, according to the map of the tracks show 


Pictures by courtesy of the New York Central Lines. 


se 
At night the two seats facing each 


This is a standard Pullman sleeping-car as-it appears during the day. 
other are slipped forward to make a bed. The curved sides of the car are let down, showing another bed 


above, boards are placed to divide the sections, and curtains are hung in front. .You will then see two 
beds in each section, on which the travelers can sleep quite comfortably. 


GEESE : 
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Nothing adds more to the comfort of traveling than the dining-car. A hot meal equal to that served in a 
The kitchen, 


izZi fty miles an hour. 
good restaurant may be eaten as you are whizzing along at the rate of fifty ‘ > I i 
complete in every detail, is at the end of the car, beyond where the waiter is standing with his tray. 


Pictures by courtesy of the New York Central Lines. 


ENGINES OF THE PAST AND OF TO-DAY 


‘cae 


On the left is one of the mammoth electric locomotives used on the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway. The steam locomotives of recent years are shown to the right. In the lower left hand corner 
is a locomotive of 1848. The tiny engine would be useless upon a modern railroad with its heavy cars. 
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This is one of the enormous engines in use on the Southern Pacific Railroad. It is called a Mogul-Mallet 
compound, weighs 426,000 pounds, and pulls great loads at a good rate of speed. It is really two engines, 
both very large, joined together and under the control of one engineer. It can pull very heavy trains. 


The engine shown above was for a sh i ay is » _ 
tl wenserees wiant. This boetns ort time the largest in the world, but it has now been surpassed by } 4 


t C built for i ilw i ; 7 
inches long, and weighs 850,000 pou or the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway, is 125 feet } 


1 : nds. It has, as yo ivine- : i > 
in all, and can pull trains of immense “pallets you see, ten driving-wheels on each side, or twenty 


It burns oil instead of coal and can carry 4,000 gallons. 
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This is the first all-steel passenger train in the world operated by the Pennsylvania R. R. Formerly all 
cars were built of wood, but in case of collision, or other accident, they were often smashed into kindling 
wood. If the wreckage caught fire the result was sometimes terrible. It is claimed that the steel cars 
are much stronger than wooden ones, and, of course, there is no longer any danger from fire. The 
interior of the cars is cleverly finished to resemble various kinds of polished and varnished wood. 


Zi 


Above is an electric locomotive, used to draw the trains of the Pennsylvania Railroad through the tunnels 
under the Hudson and East Rivers. This engine gets its power through a third rail, charged with elec- 
tricity in the same way as the overhead trolley wire. A steam engine must be reversed to run in an oppo- 
site direction, but such a one as the above can run equally well backward and forward. The electric engine 
is smokeless, and far swifter than steam. Compare the electric engine with the picture of the Tom Thumb, 
found elsewhere in this book, and note its vast improvement upon the first engine run in the United States, 


This is a side view of the electric locomotive shown in another place. The Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul Railway was one of the first of the important railroads to use electricity aS a motive power, cp 
around stations, and this enormous electric engine is the largest and most powerful locomotive in ihe 
world. These ponderous locomotives and the long trains of heavy cars which they AEN clamp ihe | 
heavy rails and a solid roadbed to support the weight and the pounding of the wheels, rdinary ra 
roadbeds would be crushed by such a train. 
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THE GREAT MARVEL OF A STEAM ENGINE 


In fron i : : : 

ara ete tleradhead Kcr or as he sits at his post of duty, is a wonderful array of handles 
eriziveer i: Bikes stare Beis ce <a these has a purpose, and by using them at the proper time the 
GE ate ae iche’ more aka. Stop ae train, to go faster or more slowly, to put on the brake, to let 
uioepien pesca fie as into the boiler, to blow the whistle, to go backwards or forwards. A 
San BRGUEMted Gu ec Se alent cha, Bhar dela in working it are necessary before an engineer 
Byiaontiy obithe New Vee Central Finer works tor years as a fireman before promotion. 


THE NEXT STORY OF FAMILIAR THINGS IS ON PAGE 335. 
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WHAT THE WISE MAN TELLS US 


a a She Wise Man tells us in these pages of one of the greatest laws of Nature, 
the law that makes an apple fall to the ground. Nothing seems more 

simple, yet no man knows why an apple falls from a tree to the ground, or 
why a stone comes down again when we throw it into the air. What 
we know about it the Wise Man tells us here. He tells us, too, how 
. the clever little spider spins its web, how the beautiful dewdrops are formed 

i * which hang upon trees and grass when we awake in the morning, and of 
i many other things which must have puzzled our minds from ‘time to time. 


WHY DOES AN APPLE FALL? 


x anouts 1t. in: the 
town of Pisa, in Italy, 


O one in the 
4 world knows 


a IR NE 
CONTINUED FROM 170 


_ the pull has to do. 


why an apple falls to 
the ground, said the Wise 
Man, when the children 
asked this question. I mean that 
though we know the earth and the 
apple pull each other together— 
the apple, being small, moving a 
long way, and the earth, being 
large, moving a very, very little way 
—no one knows why they pull each 
other. But everything in the whole 
wide world pulls everything else in 
this way, as was proved by Sir Isaac 
Newton, when, as a boy, he lay under 
an apple tree in his father’s garden, 
saw an apple fall, and thought. “ The 
earth pulls the moon and keeps it 
running round her, just as it pulls the 
stone,” he said. Ifthe moon stopped 
moving round, it would rush to the 
earth as the apple does and as a stone 
does. So he discovered the law of 
universal gravitation. 

Now, the more stuff there is in a 
thing the stronger is its pull upon 
everything else. So the earth should 
pull a big weight more strongly than 
it pulls a small one, and it does. Then 
the big weight will fall quicker than 
the small one, men thought. They 
forgot that it takes a stronger pull to 
pull a heavier weight ; the heavier it 
is, the stronger the pull, but the more 
Therefore, a 
heavy weight and a small one fall at 
the same rate. If you ask me the 
right question, said the Wise Man, I 
will tell you the story of the man who 
saw this, and how he proved it. 

The Wise Man had set them a 
problem, but one clever boy knew all 


| FRI N tie 


is a famous leaning 
tower, which has stood for 
hundreds of years. How 
does the leaning tower of Pisa 
stand? asked the clever boy 


iis bet who had read of it ; and the Wise 


Man said : 

There is nothing in the whole world 
quite like the leaning tower of Pisa. 
Its building was begun more than 800 
years ago, since the people who lived 
in Pisa wanted to have a tower as fine 


as the great bell tower of Venice. 


Yet, though the tower of Pisa met 
with a strange accident that might 


have ruined it, it still stands, and the 


tower at Venice fell down some years 
ago! We know now that the tower 


- was not meant to lean, though it is 


13 feet out of the straight line! 

The tower was built on wooden 
piles, driven into ground so soft that 
when the tower was little more than 
begun it began to sink on one side. 
There is no other tower in the world 
that leans so much as this at Pisa. 
It is also very beautiful, the outside 
of it being made of white marble. 
The tower does not fall because, as 
they went on building it, they made 
it in such a way_that if you dropped 
a straight line down from a certain 
point in the tower, called the centre of 
gravity, which is equally balanced on 
all sides, by the weight of the tower, 
that line would touch the ground 
within the foundations of the tower. 
If the line reached the ground some- 
where outside the tower, it would fall. 

But the tower is very interesting 
for another reason, said the Wise Man, 
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and the reason is that its peculiarity 
was used by one of the greatest men 
who ever lived, in order to make one 
of the most famous experiments in the 
book of knowledge. This man was the 
great Italian astronomer Galileo, who, 
rather more than 300 years ago, Was a 
professor in Pisa, and was thinking for 
himself. The great Greek thinker 
Aristotle, nearly 2,000 years before the 
time of Galileo, had declared that if you 
took two balls of the same material, one 
small and the other large, and dropped 
them at the same moment, the large one 
would reach the ground first. If it was 
Y ten times as heavy as the small one, he 
¢ said, it would fall ten times as quickly. 
, Nowadays, when anyone says any- 
thing like this, we always make the 
experiment at once, and let Nature 
decide. But in the old days very few 
men thought about the authority of 
Nature; they chose some great man, and 
made him their authority. So for nearly 
2,000 years everyone believed and taught 
what Aristotle had said about falling 
weights, and in all that time no one made 
the experiment to find out the truth. 

At last, however, came Galiléo, and 
he was thinking for himself. He said 
that the two weights would fall in just 
the same time, even though one was 
heavy and the other light, and everybody 
laughed at him. It is always a hopeful 
sign when everyone laughs at you—at 
least, no one has ever done anything in 
the world who has not been laughed at. 
“Very well,” said Galileo, ‘‘come and 
watch me make the experiment.’’ So one 
morning, before the assembled university, 
professors and students, he ascended the 
leaning tower, taking with him a ten- 
pound shot and a one-pound shot. He 
let them go together. Together they fell, 
and together they struck the ground. 

And so, you think, everyone praised 
Galileo for having found out a new truth, 
and he was famous ever afterwards. But 
one of the terrible lessons we have to learn 
is that that is not what men usually do 
in cases like this. What really happened 
was that everybody abused the young 
man for daring to differ from Aristotle. 

They started hissing at Galileo’s 
lectures, and in a very short time he had 
to leave Pisa—turned out for finding 
a truth. The same thing happened to 
many great men before Galileo, and has 
happened to many since. It happens 
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now. When you children grow up to 
be men and women will you see that it 
does not happen again ° 

VV fete ARE THE STARS IN DAYTIME? 


Where are the stars in the daytime ? 
a child asked, and the Wise Man said: 

The stars in the daytime are just 
where they are at night, and if some- 
thing could be put over the sun we 
should see them again. Something is 
put over the sun sometimes, for the 
moon comes in the way, so that for a 
time he cannot be seen, even though 
it is daytime and there are no clouds 
in the sky. When that happens, one 
of the most wonderful things in the 
world is to see the stars “come out 
again.”’ They were there all the time, 
shining as brightly as ever, but the sun 
is so very much brighter to us—because 
he is so very much nearer to us—that 
we could not see them. 

When you are listening to thunder, or 
to a cannon, you do not hear the quiet 
sound of your own breathing, although 
the thunder is far away and the breath- 
ing is near; and just as the great noise 
swallows up the little sound, so the 
great light of the sun swallows up the 
little light of the stars. There is another 
way of cutting out the light of the sun 
so that the stars may be seen in the 
daytime. Men who work at the bottom 
of a pit or a well, and look up at the 
little bit of sky above them, see the 
stars almost as plainly in the day as in 
the night. 

AVY fe IS A DEWDROP ? 


As night came on and the dew camé, 
great dewdrops hung upon a spider’s 
web stretching across the trees, and a 
child asked next: What is a dewdrop ? 
The Wise Man said : 

Those tiny beads of water look very 
simple, but it took wise men hundreds 
of years to find out what they are. 
Then they found that a dewdrop is part 
of something very important indeed. 
There is in the air a great deal of 
moisture, which cools the rays of the 
sun so that we.are not burnt on a hot 
summer's day. At night, when the 
earth passes out of the sunlight, the 
earth lets out the heat that it has stored 
up by day, and the moisture causes the 
heat to escape slowly. If it did not the 
earth would suddenly become so cold 
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THE TOWER THAT HAS LEANED FOR 800 YEARS 


~ 


The great tower at Pisa, in Italy, has been leaning for 800 years ; yet it is quite safe, because, when the 
builders found it was sinking on one side, they went on building it so that the weight of the tower fell in the 
right direction ; and though the tower seems to be falling, it is perfectly balanced. It shows us lhe 
called the law of gravitation, which means that everything gravztates, or is drawn, to the earth. The weight 
of the tower is drawn to the earth, and if the weight were on one side the tower would fall. But ee 
matters so long as the pressure of the tower is straight towards the earth, however dangerous it may look. 


that we should be frozen to death in a 
single summer’s night. 

Well, in the evening, when the earth 
begins to give off its rays of heat, the 
moisture in the air drinks in the rays, 
so that the moisture becomes warmer 
than the earth and the grass and the 
flowers, from which the heat rays 
have come. The grass and the flowers 
become very cold after losing their 
heat, and as they grow cold they chill 
the moisture near them. The moisture, 


when it becomes cold, turns to real 


HOW NATURE HANGS HER 
BEADS UPON A SPIDER’S WEB 


threads until the web is complete. 


water and falls towards the ground 
like rain, and the blades of grass, or 
the leaves of trees, or the spider’s 
web, catch the particles as they fall, 
and the water, trying to keep itself 
together as much as it can, gathers into 
tiny beads. These are the dewdrops. 
How does the spider spin its web? 


A spider’s web covered with dewdrops. The spider makes its 
web with silk from its own body, which it spins into rings and 
; A web is made in about an 
hour, and is so strong that wind and rain do not break it. There 
is nothing prettier than the spider’s web covered with dew. 


another child asked, and the Wise Man 
told them the wonderful story of the 
little weaver who leaves his silk patterns 
on the trees. 

Ho” DOES A SPIDER SPIN ITS WEB? 


Great men say that nothing is more 
wonderful than the cleverness of the 
spider. The silk of which it makes its 
web comes from its body through tiny 
tubes, like the finest hairs. Many of 
them come out at the same time, but 
after leaving the spider’s body they are 
all formed into one rope of 
silk, which is so thin that a 
hundred of them together are 
only as thick as a hair. The 
end of the silk is fastened to a 
twig or a leaf or a piece of 
wood. Sometimes the spider 
makes the fastening itself, or it 
may let the silk float from its 
body for the wind to blow it 
about until it touches some- 
thing and clings there. 

When both ends have been 
made fast, the spider is able to 
run down it and fix several 
more threads, perhaps twenty, 
all fastened to different points, 
but meeting in the middle. 
These are the: cross ropes of 
the web. Then other lines 
have to be woven round and 
round these, making perhaps 
twenty rings. All this beauti- 
ful silk has come from the 
spider’s body. The spider 
works hard and fast, and when 
the web is begun the work is 
finished in less than an hour. 
The web is then so _ strong 
that the wind cannot blow 
it away and the rain cannot 
break it. 

The purpose of the spider’s 
web is to catch insects, so the 
spider has still much work 
to do. Insects would not be 
caught in a web if they could 
walk or fly out of it, and to 
prevent their escape the spider covers 
all the web with stuff like glue, which 
sticks to anything entering the web and 
holds it fast. We cannot see this glue 
with our eyes, but there are thousands 
and thousands of tiny beads of it dotted 
all over the spider’s web. 


‘THE NEXT QUESTIONS ARE ON PAGE 380, 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


iE story tells us of the time when the sun and his family of worlds were all ; | 
one—a great fiery cloud, which at last broke into smaller clouds. One of 
these was the cloud that formed the earth, which became at last a glowing globe of | 
gas, hot at the centre and cooler at the surface. Slowly the gas became liquid— 
like water, but red hot. There was then no living thing on the earth, which was 
like a red-hot ocean. As the earth spun round in space an extraordinary thing 
happened : part of the red-hot stuff fell away, like drops from a wet umbrella, and 3 
formedthe moon. Slowly the globe cooled down and the hard surface of the earth 1 
was formed—the great ball of earth, still glowing inside perhaps, on which we live. 
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HOW THE EARTH WAS MADE 
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ND. now we car 120,000 real nebulae. 4 
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have the sun and the earth 
come from, and what were they 
like at first ? 

For a long time men used to 
think that the solar system, including 
the sun and the earth, had been, 
from the first, as they are now. No 
one now thinks that, however. We 
believe that they have grown, so to 
speak, to be what they are, and we 
have a fairly good idea of the way in 
which they have grown. Now, in 


‘order to see what the solar system 


was like at first, we have only to take 


bodies are called nebule, and one of 
them would be called a nebula, which 
is simply the Latin word for a cloud. 
They look like the tiniest little bright, 
fleecy clouds in the sky. Some of 
them can be seen with the naked eye, 
and then they look like stars, but they 
are quite different from stars. 

You can understand that if a great 
number of stars were clustered to- 
gether, very far from the earth, they 
might look. to us like a little bright 
cloud, or nebula, and then, if we got 
a strong telescope, we might find that 
they were really only a cluster of 
stars. However, we now know for 
certain, by examining the kind of 
light that they send to us, that the 
sky contains, at the very least, 


Perhaps you can get 
¥ the best idea of what a nebula is 
like by using the name which PB? 
the poets often call it by, and ij 
that is five-mist. A nebula is like a 

great mist of fire. Those we see in 

the heavens are of different shapes 

and sizes. Many of them are far  rix 
bigger than the whole space occupied _ [4~ 
by the solar system. A great many 2 
of them, probably about half, have — } 
a shape very like the kind of firework _ 
called a St. Catherine’s wheel— 
flattened and coiled up. They are 
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a\ co a telescope and look up at the sky, called spiral nebula. You know 
° and there we shall see scores of thou-. what a spiral staircase is. The spiral 
“4 sands of wonderful bodies which are nebulz, however, ought never to have » 
4 still at the stage at which the solar had that name, because they are not 
by system was at long ages ago. These at all like a spiral staircase ; they are 


quite flat, thin things, much more 
like a St. Catherine’s wheel in shape. 

If we look at some of these spiral 
nebule we see bright points in them 
here and there, which suggest to us 
that the fire-mist has become thicker 
at certain places than at. others. 
Often these bright points are so large 
and bright that they look like stars, 
and, indeed, probably they are stars. 
Probably all stars are made out of 
nebulz. Now let us come back to 
our solar system. 

If you could look at the solar 
system from a great distance away 
you would notice many remarkable 
facts about it. In the first place, you 
would notice that all the twistings 
and movements are in one direction, 
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as we have already said; then you 
would notice that the solar system 1s a 
flat thing. The picture of it that we 
saw on page 140 is not far wrong in its 
suggestion of the shape of the solar 
system. All the planets, so to speak, 
go round the sun at much the same level. 
You know that if you took two hoops 
you might put one inside the other, so 
that whilst the one hoop was upright on 
the pavement the other lay across it ; 
then anything traveling along the rim 
of the one hoop would be traveling round 
and round, and anything traveling along 
the rim of the other hoop would be 
traveling up and down. Now, that is 
just what we do not find in the case of 
the solar system. It is a flat thing like 
a system of hoops of many sizes, all laid 
on the ground inside one another; and 
the spiral nebulz are also flat. 

Now, there is another curious fact, 
and this is that the kind of stuff the sun 
is made of is the same as the kind of 
stuff that the various planets are made 
of. It almost looks—does it not ?—as if 
our little earth and all the planets were 
once a part of the sun. 

HE SUN IS MADE OF THE SAME STUFF 
4 AS THE EARTH 

And so men guessed that perhaps the 
pieces of stuff that now make the planets 
have been somehow brushed off from 
the sun, and that as they cooled down 
they had become solid and _ started 
traveling round and round him. We 
are sure now that that is not what 
happened, but we are also sure that 
- the idea underneath that notion was 
right. The sun and all his planets were 
once one. 

Indeed, we believe that in its first 


stage the solar system was nothing else 


than a nebula, like one of the ver 

smallest of the thousands of nebule that 
we now see in the sky. No one who has 
studied the subject now doubts that ; 
still, we are not certain as to exactly 
how such a nebula would gradually be- 
come changed into the solar system that 
we know. It seems to be certain, at 
any rate, that a nebula is apt to become 
flattened and also to take on the shape 
of a St. Catherine’s wheel. Far too 
many of the nebule are of that shape 
for us to imagine that there is not some 
good reason why they should be so, and 
I have little doubt that if we could live 
long enough to watch the nebule that 
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are not spiral we should see them gradu- 
ally become so. 

Now, there is one great fact that must 
always be true of a nebula like this. It 
is a fact which is true everywhere ; and 
though it has rather a long name, it is 
not difficult to describe. We are certain 
that in the course of time this fact must 
work great changes in a nebula—such 
changes as we believe to have been 
worked in the nebula from which the 
solar system was formed. 

HAT HAPPENED WHEN SIR ISAAC NEW- 
TON SAW AN APPLE FALL FROM A TREE 

This fact is called gravitation, and it 
simply means that every tiniest piece 
of matter, or stuff, in the whole world 
has a natural tendency to attract and 
be attracted by all the other matter in 
the world. Gravitation is, perhaps, the 
most familiar of all facts in our daily 
lives. When you let go of a ball it drops 
to the earth, and that is simply because 
the earth and the ball have attracted 
each other. The ball is so small that 
it moves the earth to itself only a very 
little distance, and what we see is simply 
that the ball falls to the earth. One of 
the greatest men who ever lived, an 
Englishman called Isaac Newton, was 
lying on his back, under the shade of an 
apple-tree in his father’s garden. He 
was not just dreaming his time away, 
however, but thinking; and he saw 
what thousands of people had seen before 
him, but never troubled to think about 
—an apple falling from the tree to the 
ground. The result of his thinking 
about this was that he discovered this 
law of attraction, which is true through- 
out the whole wide world, not only of 
the earth and a ball or the earth and an 
apple, but also of the earth and the 
moon, the earth and the sun, and also 
of all the little pieces of stuff, or matter, 
in a nebula. 

OW THE GREAT CLOUD BEGAN TO COME 
TOGETHER AND FORM THE EARTH 

From the first moment that a nebula 
was formed, then—probably by a col- 
lision between two stars or more—there 
would begin to act upon all its parts the 
same force of gravitation which acts 
upon you if you miss your footing and 
tumble downstairs. 
that goes on acting all the time, never 
ceasing and never getting tired. So, 
some years after the great work of 
Newton, several men began to apply his 


And this is a force ¥ 
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“who saw that the “clustering power ’ 


ideas to the nebulz (remember that when 


the word is spelt like this it means not - 


only one nebula, but many) and to ask 
what must happen in the course of ages 
when this force of attraction acts upon 
such a nebula. | 


ERSCHEL, THE MAN WHO MADE A 
LIST OF THE GREAT STARS 

One of the greatest of these followers 
of Newton was Herschel, who made finer 
telescopes than anyone had used before, 
and who spent all his life studying the 
stars and the nebule. He was the first 
man who ever made a list of nebule, 
and he it was who first saw that they 
may be arranged in classes, from those 
which look just like little milky clouds 
and nothing more, to those which are 


. really stars with a sort of cloudy sub- 


stance round them. 

So it seemed to him that some “ cluster- 
ing power”’ must be at work turning 
these scattered and milky nebule into 
brighter and smaller objects which 
would some'day become stars or suns 
and solar systems. Herschel compared 
the heavens to a rich garden containing 
plants in all stages of their lives. This 
gives us the advantage, he says, that 
at one and the same time we can see all 
the different stages in the history of 
plants—from their birth to their death ; 
so also in the heavens we can see all the 
different stages from a nebula to a star. 
Then there followed a great Frenchman 
must be gravitation, and who worked 
out exactly what must happen in such 
a case, since we know exactly the force 
with which gravitation acts. 


HAT PROBABLY HAPPENED WHEN 

THE EARTH WAS COOLING DOWN 
Now, in order to fill in the history of 
the solar system we have to reckon with 
two facts. We have already seen that 
the sun and his family are not still in 
space, but are moving all together 
through it. We cannot, indeed, believe 
that there is stillness anywhere ; every- 
thing is moving. Now, for a long time 
this movement of the nebula from which 
the solar. system was formed did not 
seem to be very important ; at any rate 
there seemed no reason why it should 
help us to understand how the solar 
system was formed. Men used to think 
that space outside it was quite empty 
as far as the nearest of the fixed stars. 
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But we are now learning that space is 
very far from empty. On the contrary, 
what we used to think was empty space 
is simply swarming with those little 
bodies like grains of sand or pebbles, 
or even larger bodies still, which we 
have already described as being found 
within the solar system. It is quite 
reasonable to suppose, then, that as the 
nebula went through space, gradually 
becoming smaller and denser by the 
force of gravitation causing it to shrink, 
it would come across millions and millions 
of these grains and pebbles, which, of 
course, are also rapidly moving. 

Many interesting consequences would 
follow. If the nebula ran across a great 
swarm of meteorites, like those the path 
of which the earth crosses in November, 


then there might be the beginnings of a | . 
But, even apart from such a }.* 


planet. 
swarm, there would be marked results 
from the millions of little collisions that : 
would be constantly happening. For 
one thing, the nebula would be made 
hotter, for when anything in moving 
strikes anything else, or is partly stopped 
by it, its motion is turned into heat, 
which is itself a kind of motion. We use 
this fact every time we strike a match. 
We put the match in motion and then 
partly arrest the motion by whatever we 
rub it against ; so there is enough heat 
produced to set the match on fire. 

HE EARTH MAY ONCE HAVE BEEN 

SHAPED LIKE A PEAR 

That, then, is all that we can tell at 
present about the origin of the sun and 
his family. Men who work at these 
things are constantly filling in little 
details, explaining the small difficulties 
and helping us to gain a complete picture. 
But everyone is agreed that something 
like what we have described is what 
really happened. 

Now let us try to imagine what our 
own earth must have been like in its 
beginnings. The most important facts 
we can be quite sure of, even though 
we are not quite sure about every step 
in the way in which the earth first came 
to be separated from all the rest of the 
family to which it belongs. We cannot 
be quite certain as to the shape of the 
earth at first, though some men who 
have been studying this matter in 
Oxford just now think that it may have 
been shaped like a pear instead of like 
a flattened orange, as it is now. | But, 


at any rate, whatever its exact shape 
was, it was so utterly different from the 
earth we know that we can scarcely 
imagine it. Really, the earth of long 
ago must have been far more like what 
the sun is now—only, of course, quite 
tiny compared with the sun. 


HE AIR IS PART OF THE EARTH AND 
MOVES WITH IT 


The earth, as we think of it now, is 
something that stops suddenly at the 
surface—at the level of the ground. 
That is, however, by no means quite 
correct. Even now the earth does not 
stop sharply all round as an orange does. 
We must not imagine that the earth 
stops at the level of the ground or at the 
level of the water, and that we are really 
walking outside the earth. 

Not at all. Above both the ground 
and the water there is something which 
is really part of the earth, though we 
cannot see it. It moves with the earth 
round the sun, and twists round with 
the earth as it spins. The stuff of which 
it is made is constantly being exchanged 
in both directions with the water of the 
sea and the stuff of which the dry ground 
is made. In short, the air is part of the 
earth, and if we lived on another planet, 
and looked at the earth from afar, we 
should never question this for a moment. 
The air as it is at present probably ex- 
tends upwards from the surface of the 
solid and liquid part of the earth to a 
distance of about 100 miles. As we pass 
upwards through the air in a balloon we 
find the air becoming more and more 
thin, or, to use the proper word, more 
and more rave; and though we cannot 
go very far in a balloon, we are quite 
sure that this rareness goes on increasing 
until there is no air to be found at all. 


HEN THE EARTH WAS A GREAT : 
GLOWING GLOBE OF GAS 


So even now, you see, the earth does 
not really stop short sharply anywhere, 
but its stuff is spread out all round it 
in a layer, which gradually becomes 
rarer and rarer, until at last it stops 
altogether. 

Now, that was certainly true of the 
earth long ago, and no one who could 
have seen the earth then would have 
had any doubt at all that the air was 
part of the earth; for the earth then, 
we must learn, did not consist of any- 
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thing at all like what we call “ earth,” 
but it consisted altogether of gases like 
those of which the air is made to-day. 
If you take anything you please and 
make it hot enough, you will be able to 
turn it into a gas; and the earth in its 
beginnings was so hot that all the stuff 
in it was in the form of gas. 
stuff that now makes the hardest rocks 
and stones, not to mention every drop 
of water in the sea, was then gas. 

What we now call the earth was at 
first nothing more or less than a great 
globe of glowing gas. In that hot, 
twisting, glowing globe there were con- 
tained all the tiny little portions of 
matter, or atoms, as they are called, 
which now make up the water of the 
sea, the soil, the rocks, the bodies even 
of all living things, and also, of course, 
the air, or mixture of gases, that still 
remains covering the whole earth like 
a warm blanket. 


E LIVE AT THE BOTTOM OF AN OCEAN 
OF AIR 


So far are we from being really on the 
surface of the earth that the whole earth, 
sea and land together, is really covered 
with a great sea or ocean of air. We 
crawl about at the bottom of this ocean, 
and the thing we are puzzling our heads 
about just now is how to learn to jump 
off the bottom and swim in it, as birds 
have been able to do for ages without 
troubling their heads at all. 

In the course of time we know that 
great changes had to happen in this 
glowing globe of gas. It was doubtless 
then giving out light and heat like a little 
sun, but in doing so it would gradually 
become cooler. If you make a poker 
red hot, and then take it out of the fire, 
it will give out light and heat for some 
time ; then it will give out heat only, 
but no light—which is to say, that it is 
still hot, but will have become dark ; 
and lastly, it will become quite cold. 
It cannot give out light and heat without 
becoming cooler itself, for it does not 
make them out of nothing. The case 
was the same with the earth, and in the 
course of long ages she nad gradually to 
become cooler. At last she would have 
to become so cool that part of the stuff 
of which she was made would no longer 
be a gas, but would become liquid, like 
water. This is a perfectly simple thing 
which you have seen for yourself a 
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hundred times—whenever you look out 
of a railway carriage, for instance. As 


you breathe, a great deal of water comes - 


out of your mouth and nose. This 
water, having come from the inside of 
your warm body, is itself so warm that 
it is in the form of a gas ; but when this 
warm gas strikes the cold glass of the 
window-pane it is cooled so much that 
it is turned into a liquid, and will run 
down the pane in little drops, especially 
if you help it by rubbing it together. 
If you cool any gas sufficiently, it must 
become liquid, 

Now, that part of the earth which 


would soonest become cooled would not, . 


of course, be the hot inside—which is 
believed to consist of a gas at this very 
moment—but would be the part next 
the surface. All the kinds of stuff that 
were most apt to become liquid would 
do so, and, being heavier, would fall to- 
wards the centre; whilst the kind of 
stuff, like the air of to-day, which is not 
so apt to become liquid would stay where 
it was. 


[“HE RED-HOT TIDES THAT ROLLED 
OVER THE EARTH LONG AGO 


So you can imagine an earth with a 
core of hot gas and a layer of liquid 
outside that, and then a layer of cool 
gas, or air, outside that. But soon even 
part of the stuff that had become liquid 
would become solid, or perhaps like a 
very thick oil. 

Now, it must be remembered that all 
this time the earth was twisting round 
and round like a top, as it has done ever 
since, and as it is doing to-day. Also 
it must be remembered that the great 
sun is all this time pulling as hard as 
it can upon the earth by means of gravi- 
tation. You can imagine, then, that the 
liquid stuff next the sun at any given 
moment would be apt to be pulled out 
towards the sun or heaped up at the 
surface of the earth. But, of course, 
since one point of the earth is never 
opposite the sun for long, this heaping 
up of the liquid on the surface would 
be like a wave traveling over the surface 
of the earth. Now, this great traveling 
wave is nothing else than a tide, and 
every child who has ever been to the 
sea has seen its consequences. Only the 
first tides that were raised by the sun 
upon the earth were not tides of cold 
water, for I am quite sure that there was 
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no liquid water upon the earth at that 
time at all. 

The earth was too hot for that, and 
all the water in it was in the form of a 
gas in the air, just like the water in your 
warm breath before it strikes the cold 
window-pane. The first tides that rolled 
upon the earth must have been terrible 
tides made of stuff like red-hot lava— 
the red-hot stuff that comes out of a 
volcano and runs down in fiery streams 
until it turns cold and solid. 


OW THE MOON WAS FLUNG OFF FROM: 
THE SPINNING EARTH 

Now, it is much more than probable 
that a very remarkable thing happened 
somewhere about this time. The men 
who have studied this subject believe 
that one day, whilst these tides of lava 
were rolling round the earth as she spun, 
part of the stuff was whisked off like 
drops from a wet umbrella when you 
spin it. It is even possible that two 
great lumps of stuff were whisked off at 


about the same time—one from one side. ¢ 


of the earth and one from the other. 
Perhaps at this time the surface of the 
earth had become cool enough for the 
great gaps left by this loss to remain 
more or less fixed, and some people have 
supposed that those gaps are now the 
great bites into the surface of the earth 
which have since been filled by the seas. 
They would not be filled with water then, 
because the earth was doubtless still so 
hot that ail the water still remained in 
the form of a gas in the air. 

But what became of the stuff that was 
so whisked off from the surface of the 
earth? I wonder whether you can guess. 
Its shape at first, of course, would be 
very irregular, but as it went on moving 
and became cooler, and as its parts acted 
upon one another by gravitation, it 
would become round. 


HE DISTANCE OF THE MOON, OUR NEAR- 
EST NEIGHBOR, FROM THE EARTH 

Now, surely, with all these hints, you 
do not need me to tell you that it is 
the moon which men believe to have been 
formed from the earth in this wonderful 
way. At first she was very near the 
earth, and for a long time afterwards she 
went gradually farther and farther away. 
But even now the moon is really close 
to the earth, not so far off as ten times 
round the earth. 


{HE NEXT STORY OF THE EARTH BEGINS ON PAGE 425. 
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so that when she awoke she would love the first thing she saw. Bottom, a weaver, whose head had || % 
been changed into that of an ass, was the first creature Titania saw, and she fell in love with him. %Q¥ 
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“The Story of _ 
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THE WORLD’S GREAT BOOKS 

Boeks are among the most precious things man has been able to invent. The 

world’s great books are its greatest treasures. For the man who writes a 
-book may tell us a story that will never be forgotten, or he may express some great 
thought that will set all other men thinking. It is through books that we know 
nearly everything. .There are two kinds of writing—prose and poetry, about 
which you can read on page 101, Great books may be written either in prose or 
in poetry, but here we shall deal with the famous books just as if they were 
written in prose, as it is the long stories they tell which we are going to tell 
over again in the form of short stories. The dramas of William Shake- 
speare, which are chief among the great treasures of English literature, were 
all'written in poetry, but we shall tell the stories of these famous works 
just like other stories. Though Shakespeare’s plays were written for acting 
on the stage, they are also among the most beautiful books that we can read. 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 


z b> not give him a little 


: negro boy, of whose 
~~ 
\ 


a Duke of 


oy" mother she had been 
very fond. Oberon decided 


polyta, Queen of the Ama- Vem Ved to play a trick on Titania for 
zons. It happened that when <@@® a this, and'so he told Puck, his 


they were talking of their coming ©}% 


marriage, an elderly courtier 
named Egeus came to them with his 
daughter Hermia and her two rival 
lovers, asking for the help of the 
Duke. It was her father’s wish that 
Hermia should wed Demetrius, and 
she would have none but Lysander. 
On hearing this Theseus told her that, 
by the law of Athens, she must do as 
her father wished, else she could be 
put to death or condemned to remain 
unmarried all her life. 

Hermia was fain to profess she pre- 
ferred to remain unmarried. But 
when she had drawn apart with 
Lysander they agreed to meet the 
next day in a wood a mile distant and 
escape from Athens together. They 
took another into their secret, how- 
ever, and told their plans to Helena, 
a friend of Hermia. As Helena was 
in love with Demetrius, she thought 
that by telling him of Hermia’s pur- 
pose he would follow the lovers, and 
poor Helena herself would go after 
them so that she might have the 
happiness of being near Demetrius, 
although he was not fond of her. 

About this very time, Oberon, the 
king of the fairies, had quarreled with 


mischief-loving fairy servant, to 
put the magic juice of love-in- 
idleness into Titania’s eyes as she 
slept, that when she awoke she would 
fall in love with the first living crea- 
ture she might see. 

It so chanced that a company of 
rough workmen were rehearsing in 
that wood a little play which they 
were to perform at the wedding 
festivities of Duke Theseus, and by 
a magic touch Puck changed the head 
of one named Bottom, a weaver, into 
that of an ass! This fat, ungainly 
man with the ass’s head was the first 
thing Titania, the lovely queen of the 
fairies, saw when she had rubbed the 
sleep from her eyes, and, thanks to 
the juice of love-in-idleness, she 
straightway fell in love with Bottom, 
wound her arms about his hairy neck, 
bound flowers around his flapping 
ears, and bade her fairy attendants 
obey his every wish. 

Puck had also been told by Oberon 
that an Athenian who was lost in the 
wood was neglecting his true love 
for a maiden who shunned him, and 
he bade the mischief-making fairy 
change the heart of this misguided 
Demetrius. But Lysander and 


Hermia, wearied with their walk 
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from Athens, were lying down to rest 
when Puck came flying past, and, mis- 
taking Lysander for Demetrius, the fairy 
squeezed the magic juice into his eyes. 
Then, Helena coming up as Lysander 
awoke, he immediately told her of his 
love for her. The charm had worked on 
the wrong lover. Lysander now left 
Hermia, and followed Helena, who al- 
ways fled from him, as she still loved 
Demetrius. Presently, while Oberon and 
Puck were roaming in the wood, they 
found poor Hermia trying to dismiss the 
persistent Demetrius. On discovering 
that this was the Athenian of whom 
Oberon had spoken, Puck at once re- 
paired his mistake by charming the eyes 
of Demetrius, who, seeing Helena next, 
straightway fell in love with her. But 
imagine the dismay of Helena when she 
thought that both Lysander and Deme- 
trius were mocking her in now pretending 
to be in love with her! Happily, what 
the magic love-juice could do, it could also 
undo, and another drop of it from Puck 
soon restored Lysander to his Hermia. 
Oberon, in the meantime, had begun 
to regret the trick played upon his queen, 


pee the young Count of Rou- 

sillon, in the South of France, bade 
farewell to his widowed mother before he 
left their castle for the Court of the King 
at Paris. His mother was not alone in 
her sorrow over his departure, for no 
sooner had he gone than Helena, a lady 
whom the Countess had brought up as 
if she had been her own daughter, was 
overwhelmed with grief. She mourned 
because she loved Bertram, yet dared 
not let it be known, as she, the daughter 
of a physician, though a famous one, 
could not hope to marry a nobleman of 
the Royal blood of France. 

In the midst of her grief a daring idea 
came to Helena’s mind. The King of 
France was then so ill that all his learned 
men despaired of his life. He was suffer- 
ing from a disease which her dead father 
had been able to cure, and the remedy 
for which Helena knew. ‘‘ Why,” 
thought she, “should I not also go to 
the Court of the King?” Her thoughts 
she spoke aloud, thinking herself alone ; 
but she was overheard by a servant, who 
told the Countess. 

Instead of being angry, the Countess 
told her that she had discovered the real 


and, having obtained the little black boy 
from her while she thought herself in 
love with the donkey-head, he made her 
believe that she had only been having a 
foolish dream, and restored her eyes to 
their usual sense, agreeing that they 
would never quarrel again. Bottom, the 
weaver, was also made happy by getting 
his own head back, though he had been 
happy enough with the ass’s head. 

The sound of a horn rang through the 
wood; Theseus and Hippolyta were out 
hunting. They came upon Helena and 
Demetrius, Hermia and Lysander, all of 
them happily reconciled to one another ; 
and when Egeus reminded the Duke that 
this was the day for Hermia to make her 
final choice, Demetrius told how his love 
had changed, saying : 

And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 

The object and the pleasure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena. 

So Lysander had no longer a rival for 
the hand of Hermia, and to celebrate the 
day with merriment they all went to 
the palace to watch the working men’s 
play in which Bottom, the weaver, was 
the principal actor. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 


cause of her tears, and even said she 
would welcome Helena as her daughter- 
in-law, promising to aid her in the mis- 
sion to the King. 

When, in due time, Helena came be- 
fore the ailing King, he was unwilling 
to allow her to try to cure his disease ; 
but she persisted, saying that if she 
failed she was willing to suffer any punish- 
ment. As her reward on his recovery, 
she demanded that he should give her 
a nobleman of the Royal blood of France 
as her husband, to be chosen by herself. 
To this he agreed. 

After the King recovered, he called 
together a number of his courtiers, ex- 
plained the terms he had arranged with 
the fair physician, adding that he would 
give her wealth and raise her rank in 
gratitude for having cured his disease. 
When Helena went forward to Bertram 
and signified him as her choice, the young 
Count hotly refused thus to be forced 
into marriage ; but his sense of loyalty 
overruled his pride, and he at length 
agreed to marry Helena. No sooner was 
the ceremony over, however, than he 
arranged secretly to go to the wars in 
Tuscany, and leave his unsought bride. 
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Poor Helena, the wnconscious mes- 


senger of evil tidings, brought back to . 


the Countess at Rousillon a letter from 
her son, in which he vowed never to 
return. He also told Helena he would 
never see her again until she had ob- 
tained a ring with which he never parted. 

Helena, gentle and timid in most 
things, was not to be repulsed in this 
disdainful fashion; so, dressed as a 
pilgrim, she set out for Florence, in the 
country of the wars. 

In Florence there lived a widow and 
her daughter, Diana. Often had Bertram 
told Diana of his love for her, though 
she had always refused to listen; he 
even wished her to promise to be his wife 
when Helena would die. But Helena, 
unknown to Bertram, had come to stay 
in Florence with this widow and _ her 
daughter, nor did she ask for their help 
in vain. Diana now showed more friend- 
liness to Bertram, and begged him to 
give her his ring, saying she would give 
him one in return. 

In the darkness of the night, at the 
appointed place, without saying a single 
word, according to the agreement, rings 
were exchanged between Bertram and— 
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ee ago, on a bare and lonely island 
in the Mediterranean Sea, there 
lived three people. One was a wise old 
man, named Prospero, who had with him 
his beautiful young daughter, Miranda. 
The third was their servant, Caliban. 
But, although there were only three 
people, Prospero had yet another servant 
—a fairy, or a “ tricksy sprite,’”’ named 
Ariel. Ariel loved his master dearly, 
because he had once been imprisoned in 
the heart of a pine-tree, and Prospero, 
who knew the secret of many mysteries, 
had rescued him from that strange prison, 
in which Ariel had been secured by the 
magic of an old witch, named Sycorax, 
who once lived on the island. Caliban 
was her son; a creature so low and ugly 
as to be scarcely human. 

It happened that one day, when 
Miranda was looking out at the wild, 
storm-tossed sea, she saw a vessel in 
distress, and knowing that her father had 
learned the secrets of magic power, she 
begged him to calm the sea and save 
the poor sailors from death. But he 
answered that he himself had caused 


not Diana, as he supposed, but Helena, 
whom he could not see. 

Meanwhile, in France it had been 
given out that Helena was dead, since 
she had disappeared from Rousillon, and 
in Bertram’s absence it was arranged 
that he should marry for the second 
time, but to a bride of nobler birth. 
Bertram, however, discovered a sudden 
love for the wife he supposed lost, and 
on returning to his ancestral castle he 

refused to marry again. The widow 
from Florence came to Rousillon, where 
the King was on a visit, and with her 
were Diana and Helena, disguised. 

Diana told a strange story to the King, 
and when all were completely mystified 
by Diana declaring that the ring had 
been given to her, yet not to her; that 
Bertram had met her at midnight, yet 
that it was not she; the riddle was 
unsolved by bringing forward Bertram’s 
still living wife, who had actually got | 
the ring from him, and for whom the 
erring Count had now conceived a real 
affection. : 

So Helena and Bertram were, after 
many trials and misunderstandings, hap- 
pily united, and “‘all’s well that ends well.” 


pri TEMPEST 


fears by promising that nobody would 
be drowned. The story which he then 
told her was strange indeed. 

“Twelve years ago,” said he, “I was 
the Duke of Milan, but I cared nothing 
for wealth and power and fame. I was 
happiest only when with my little child 
and my books. My brother, your uncle 
Antonio, to whom I left the government 
of the state, was not like me, and, greedy 
of power and possessions, he wanted 
my dukedom for himself. To this end 
he went to the King of Naples—then 
an enemy of mine—and promised that 
if the King would help him to steal my 
lands he would richly reward him. It 
was so agreed, and one night these 
enemies of mine secured both you and 
me, and hurried us away into. an old 
ship that could scarcely float. Happily, 
some good friend saw that the boat con- 
tained no lack of useful things, and, 
above all, my beloved books, which have 
been of so great comfort to us since our 
leaky vessel floated to this uninhabited 
island. And now the tide of fortune is 
turning, for, by means of the wisdom 
I have gained, my ancient enemies, 
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all of whom are in that storm-tossed 
ship, will soon be delivered into my 
hands.”’ ; 

Even while Prospero was talking, his 
fairy servant, Ariel, had made himself 
invisible—for, of course, he could do any- 
thing that fairies do, and might even 
have crouched inside a little girl’s thimble. 
He beached the ship in less time than 
fifty sailors could have done it;;and ne 
brought the crew to shore, though no 
one could tell how. He next took 
Ferdinand, the son of the King of Naples, 
apart from the others, leading him to 
where Prospero and Miranda were— 
perhaps just by whispering in his ear! 
There is no outwitting a fairy like Ariel, 
unless one is a witch, like Sycorax. 

As soon as Miranda set eyes upon the 
Prince, she fell in love with him. And 
he—well, he thought he would never be 
happy without her. Prospero noted this, 
and was delighted; but he desired to 
test Ferdinand’s love, and pretended at 
first to treat him as a spy. 

In another part of the island the King 
of Naples and his companions rescued 
from the ship were lying asleep, but 
the King’s own brother, Sebastian, and 
Antonio, the usurper of the dukedom of 
Milan, were awake, and plotting to kill 
the King, in order that they might obtain 
his possessions if they got back to Italy. 
But they reckoned without the tricksy 
Ariel, whose wise master had sent him 
to watch over the King. The lively but 
invisible little sprite sang in the ear of 


Gonzalo, the kind old nobleman who had 
provided Prospero with his books and 
valuables when he was sent adrift, and 
this was what he sang : 
While you here do snoring lie, 
Open-ey’d conspiracy 
His time doth take. 
If of life you keep a care, 
Shake off slumber and beware. 
Awake ! Awake 


Up started Gonzalo, then the King 
awakened, and they decided to set out 
to look for Ferdinand. So the evil de- 
signs of Sebastian and Antonio were 
ruined by Ariel, who led the company to 
a cave, outside of which Prospero had 
drawn a magic circle. 

When they were all standing spell- 
bound within this magic circle, Prospero, 
dressed in the rich clothes he had brought 
from Milan, appeared before them. His 
old enemies were in doubt as to whether 
this might not be his spirit, but he told 
them his strange story, and said that he 
forgave them all freely. 

The King of Naples now told Prospero 
that he had lost his son on the island, 
and Prospero, smiling, said that he had 
just lost his daughter. Then, leading 
the party into the cave, he showed them 
Ferdinand and Miranda playing happily 
together at chess. 

So pleased was Prospero with the good 
services of Ariel that he set the faithful 
fairy free before the whole party sailed 
away for the wedding of Prince Fer- 
dinand and Miranda. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


a es was the name of a very 
rich and generous man who lived 
in Venice long ago, and whose merchan- 
dise many ships carried over the seas to 
distant lands. Though Antonio was so 
rich, his greatest friend, Bassanio, was 
so poor that he once said of himself, 
“All the wealth I have runs in my 
veins,’’ meaning that he was a gentle- 
man, but lacked worldly possessions. 
Now, this Bassanio loved very deeply 
a lady, both beautiful and rich, named 
Portia, who lived in a distant place 
called Belmont, and, when once he de- 
sired to visit her, he confessed to Antonio 
that he could not go there for lack of 
money. On hearing this, Antonio, ever 
ready to help a friend, began to arrange 
for Bassanio to get the necessary gold. 
Unfortunately, at that time Antonio’s 


ships were all at sea, so that his wealth 
was on the waters, and for that reason 
he had no ready money. At length he 
determined to borrow from an old Jew, 
who was a regular money-lender. Shy- 
lock was his name, and he hated Antonio 
because that kind merchant would always 
lend his money without charging interest, 
thus injuring Shylock’s trade. He also 
knew that Antonio despised him, and, 
above all, he disliked Antonio because 
he was a Christian. So when his enemy, 
as he regarded Antonio, came to borrow 
money from him, thoughts of revenge 
passed through the Jew’s mind. 

If only Antonio’s ships were wrecked, 
or if pirates should steal from them, 
Antonio would not be able to repay the 
loan, said Shylock. But the cunning 
Jew then pretended to make a bargain 
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‘THE TEMPEST” 
Ariel’s Song describes the life of a fairy supposed to be the servant of a wise prince in exile, as told on p. 329. 


FROM SHAKESPEARE’S PLAY, 


ARIEL’S SONG, 
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in jest, and offered to lend the money 
on condition that Antonio repaid it in 
three months’ time, or else forfeited a 
pound of his own flesh !_ Antonio did not 
doubt that his ships would return in 
time, so agreed cheerfully to this strange 
bargain, and got the money which en- 
abled Bassanio, accompanied by his 
friend Gratiano, to go on his visit to 
Portia, the rich heiress. 

It was known that when Portia’s father 
was dying he gave her three caskets— 
one of gold, one of silver, and one of 
lead. On each of these was an inscrip- 
tion. ‘‘ Who chooseth me shall gain 
what many men desire,’”’ was written on 
the gold one; ‘‘ Who chooseth me shall 
get as much as he deserves,’”’ on the 
silver one; and on the lead one were 
the words, “‘ Who chooseth me must give 
and hazard all he hath.”’ Inside one of 
these caskets was a portrait of Portia, 
and whichever one of the men who pro- 
fessed to love her should choose that 
casket was to wed her. 

Various suitors came to try their for- 
tune in this strange lottery of love, and 
those who were conceited chose the gold 
or silver caskets. But now came Bas- 
sanio, whom Portia really loved, and she 
and her maid, Nerissa, trembled lest he 
should take the wrong casket. He chose 
the leaden one, in which, of course, was 
the portrait. 

In the midst of all their joy at this 
happy choice, Bassanio receives a letter 
from Antonio, who says that all his ships 
are lost, and Shylock is demanding his 
pound of flesh ; but adds that he would 
gladly die for his friend if Bassanio were 
only there to bid him farewell. 

Bassanio told his lady the unhappy 
story, and she bade him haste away to be 
with his friend; but as soon as he had 
gone she sent to her cousin, a famous 
lawyer, Doctor Bellario, to borrow his 
robes, and with these for herself, and the 
dress of a lawyer’s clerk which she had 
borrowed for Nerissa, Portia and her 
maid set out for Venice. 

Assembled in the Court of Justice there 
were all those interested in the strange 
case—Antonio, Bassanio, Shylock, Gra- 
tiano, the Duke of Venice, and many 
others—when Nerissa, dressed as a 
lawyer’s clerk, entered and read a letter 
from Doctor Bellario, in which he wrote 
that he was ill; but his young friend, 
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Doctor Balthazar, from Rome, would 
defend the case ably, and that he had 
never known “so young a body with so 
old a head.” Thus was Portia, disguised 
as a lawyer, announced. 

Now, Portia was as wise as she was 
beautiful, and in her speech she first of 
all raised the hopes of Shylock until he 
praised her for ‘“‘a Daniel come to judg- 
ment.”’ He was entitled to the pound 
of Antonio’s flesh, she argued. But she 
made two conditions—first, he must take 
exactly one pound in weight, not the weight 
of a hair more or less; and secondly, he 
must not take one drop of blood, as that 
was not mentioned in the bond. 

Of course, these conditions were im- 
possible, and Shylock, now seeing where 
his blind hatred of “‘ the fool that lends 
out money gratis”’ had led him, was 
willing to leave the court without his 
money, since to take his bond would 
have led to his being condemned to death 
himself. But Portia would not let him 
go so easily. She stayed him, saying : 

“There is a law whereby, if any 
foreigner in Venice shall scheme against 
the life of a citizen, his money shall be 
forfeited, half of it going to the State, 
the other half to his intended victim, and 
his own life will rest with the mercy of 
the Duke.”’ 

Thus Shylock lost his bond and might 
have lost his life; but that was spared 
on condition that he willed his fortune 
to his own daughter, Jessica, whom he 
had ill-treated, and to her lover, Lorenzo, 
and also that he renounced his religion. 

In his delight at the happy issue, 
Bassanio offered the pretended doctor of 
laws anything he might ask; but, to 
his dismay, a ring which Portia had given 
him on his departure from Belmont was 
required of him. The lawyer’s clerk also 
demanded Gratiano’s ring, which Nerissa 
had given to him. 

When Bassanio returned to Belmont, 
bringing with him Antonio to see Portia, 
she and Nerissa asked for their rings, 
which neither of the men could produce. 
After pretending to be very angry with 
their lovers, Portia and Nerissa showed 
the rings on their own fingers. Antonio 
then knew whose wise speech had saved 
his life, and his joy was complete when 
Portia gave him a letter in which it was 
stated that three of ‘his ships, which were 
thought to be lost, had safely come to port. 


THE NEXT STORIES OF FAMOUS BOOKS BEGIN ON PAGE 443. 
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born in the year 1832 a little girl Z9 
who was named Dora Pattison,“ 
but who, when she grew to 
womanhood, was lovingly called 
by the hard-fisted toilers in the 
iron-foundries of Walsall ‘‘ Our Sister 
Dora,”’ a name that suited her well. 

She was a bright, bonnie, merry 
girl who much liked to get her own 
way, and growing restless in the little 
country village where her home was, 
longed to go with Florence Nightin- 
gale to nurse the wounded soldiers in 
the Crimea. She was not then trained 
for nursing, and her father would not 
consent to her going, so she stayed at 
home and taught the village children. 
But she soon found her life-work in 
nursing and caring for sick people. 
She seemed to bear a charmed life, 
to have strength more than human, 
and her courage, self-sacrifice, and 
devotion to all who needed her help 
made her life one long golden deed. 

In 1864 Sister Dora joined the 
Sisterhood of the Good Samaritan at 
Coatham, in Yorkshire, and the ex- 
perience she thus gained in nursing 
poor people and taking interest in 
their needs was very helpful to her 
in her future hospital work. 

Where pain and misery were, there 
was Sister Dora to help and cheer. 
When a worker in a coal-mine met 
with an accident and the surgeon at 
her hospital wanted to cut off his 
right arm, it was Sister Dora who 
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*2——~. <t), pleaded with him to 
<7 let her try to save it. 
She did save it, too, 
and the grateful man used 
afterwards to walk eleven miles 
every Sunday to ring the hos- 
Soa pital bell with that arm, and 
inquire about Sister Dora, when 
she was lying ill herself. It was 
Sister Dora who helped a poor little 
burnt child to die so happily, that ~ 
with almost her last breath she said 
She would meet Sister Dora in 
heaven with a bunch of flowers ! | 
When small-pox broke out in the 
town, Sister Dora spent her hours of 
rest in nursing in theirown homesthose 
who had none to care for them. For 
six monthsshe battled with diseaseand ° 
death almost single-handed, herself  ° 
putting sufferers into the ambulances, 
and taking them away to be nursed, 
struggling with delirious patients and 
mothering every sick child. And with 
all her ceaseless work and untiring 
energy, she was so strong, cheery, 
merry, and full of fun, that she made 
her patients want to get well ; as one 
of them said, ‘“‘ She’d make you laugh 
if you were dying.”’ Noone could be 
gloomy or hopeless when looking on 
her face, for it was aglow with the 


Far too soon Sister Dora had spent 
all her strength for others ; yet true to 
her noblenatureshe worked totheend, 
keeping her own suffering hidden from 
those around, and passing from one 
bedtoanotherwith hersoothingtouch, 
her cheery word, and her loving smile. 
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THE QUEEN WHO GAVE UP HER BOY 


EAR the beginning of the sixteenth 
century there was born at Fon- 
tainebleau, in France, a little girl, Jeanne 
d’Albert, heiress. to the kingdom of 
Navarre and niece to the French king, 
Francis I. She hardly knew her parents, 
but was brought up in the country by 
her governess, and until she was nine 
years of age did not realize that she 
was kept a prisoner by her uncle, King 
Francis, in a castle on the banks of the 
Loire. This the king did, that when she 
was quite a child he might compel her 
to marry a Protestant duke. Little 
Jeanne was very unwilling to marry the 
duke the king chose, and was glad when 
the Pope annulled the marriage, and she 
was free to wed as she chose. 

During the peaceful years she spent at 
Pau, Jeanne studied and learned to love 
the religion of the Huguenots, the perse- 
cuted Protestants of France, and her 
husband proving a worthless character, 
she devoted herself to their cause. On 
the death of her old father, she became 
Queen of Navarre, and while dark clouds 
were gathering round the heads of the 
Huguenots, she helped and encouraged 
them all she could. 

The homeless and persecuted were ever 
welcome at her court, which grew to be 
looked on as a haven of refuge by the 
sorely troubled Huguenots. When their 


leader, the-Prince of Condé, fell in the 
disastrous battle of Jarnac, in 1669, and 
hope seemed dead, the faithful Queen of 
Navatre came to their aid. She rode 
into the camp among the despondent 
soldiers, bringing with her two fine bright 
boys—her only son, Henry, aged about 
fifteen, and his cousin, the now fatherless 
Prince of Condé, a boy of twelve, whom 
she had adopted. In stirring words she 
rallied the little army to defend their 
religion, and to avenge the death of their 
beloved Condé. Presenting the two boys, 
she cried : 

“Soldiers, I offer you everything I 
have—my kingdom, my treasures, my 
life, and, more precious than all, my 
children.’ 

These words were received in breath- 
less silence, and then, as Prince Henry 
galloped into their midst, the soldiers 
ereeted him with cheers as their leader. 
In clear ringing tones, he swore never to 
desert them. 

Dark days were before the Huguenots, 
and to them the sacrifice of the Queen 
of Navarre seemed vain in the light of 
after events ; yet who shall say that it 
was so, when her noble deed revived the 
courage of the Huguenots at a time of 
defeat, and helped to keep alive the 
Protestant religion in France. 


THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT FIGHT AGAINST FREEDOM 


HER is the story of a young Italian 

who well deserves to be called a 
hero, though no one even knows his name. 
In the middle of the last century, there 
was no kingdom of Italy as there is now. 
The southern part was the kingdom of 
Naples. where the king was a foreigner, 
and ine government was very harsh. 
Most of the northern half was under the 
rule of the Austrian emperor; and the 
Italians hated, as much as we should do, 


to feel that they were held under a foreign © 


yoke, and the peasants rose in arms to 
win their freedom. They succeeded after 
a long struggle; and the first king of 
United Italy was Victor Emmanuel. 
Now, the Austrians sent troops into 
Italy to crush the rebels. But, besides 
the Austrian soldiers, they compelled 
many of the Italian peasants to join the 
regiments which were engaged in pre- 
venting the people of Italy from winning 
their liberty. The peasants could not 
Oo ce ae a re ae eo 
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resist ; they could only do their best, at 
great risk to themselves, to give what 
aid they could to the bands of insurgents. 
If they were dragged off into the Austrian 
ranks, they were obliged to fight against 
their own countrymen to save their own 
lives. 

But there was a young lad among 
those who were thus forced to carry arms 
against the Italian patriots, and he re- 
solved that it was better to face death 
than to help in an evil cause. He could 
not resist the Austrians, but even in self- 
defence he would not fight against the 
liberators. And.so, when his first battle 
was over, he was found slain by a bullet, 
with a smile on his face, holding the 
musket in his dead fingers. 

But the musket had never been loaded. 
He gave his life for Italy without even 
fighting to save it, and a great poetess 
has given him immortality. 


THE NEXT GOLDEN DEEDS ARE ON PAGE 475. 
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FAMILIAR THINGS 


WHAT THIS STORY TELLS YOU 


WEES we speak a word we make the air tremble; every different word 
makes the air tremble in a different way. We call these tremblings 
air waves. But an air wave does not carry sound far enough, or fast enough, 
so we use the telephone, which changes the air waves into electric waves, which 
travel along the wire quicker than sound travels from the tongue to the ear. 
When we speak into the telephone, an iron disc changes the air waves into 
electric waves, which travel along the wire to a disc at the other end. When 
they strike this disc the electric waves become air waves again, and give off, 
the same sounds as the sounds which made the waves. These sounds are the 
words from our lips. Our words strike one disc and become electric waves; the 
waves strike another disc and become words again, because both discs are in 
tune and give off exactly the same vibration when the waves strike them. 


THE WONDER OF THE TELEPHONE 


INO very long ago 
Pia pAaryelie 
dinner in a New York 
hotel a_ telephone 
stood at every place. During the 
evening it was announced that a 
gentleman in San Francisco, known 
to them all, would speak to his friends. 
The diners took up the receivers, and 
clearly and distinctly, not only the 
words but the very tones of their 
friend, came to them across three thou- 
sand miles of mountain, valley and 
lain. 

The telephone has become so much 
a part of our daily life that we 
hardly realize how much we depend 
upon it until we try to think how 
difficult it would be to do without it. 
We call the doctor, the plumber, the 
grocer or the butcher; the business 
man uses it dozens of times every day; 
we call our friends to talk over our 
phones with them. Over the wires 
come good news, bad news, sighs, 
laughter, with all the little tricks of 
speech by which we distinguish one 
voice from another. How is it done? 


MAL DO WE MEAN WHEN WE 
SAY THAT WE HEAR A SOUND? 


You are told in another volume 
that sound is the sensation produced 
upon our nerves by certain waves In 
the air. 
in motion, the waves beat upon the 
drums of the ears, the nerves of the 
ears report them to the brain which 
translates them into words again. 
Copyright, 1918, by M. Perry Mills. 


When we speak air is set 


42 But these waves scat- 
ter in every direction, 
growing fainter all the 
time, or they may be broken up 
by other waves in the air. There- 
fore, you can not hear the human 
voice very far away, and so we say 
we can not hear because of the dis- 
tance or the noise. This means either 
that the waves have become too weak 
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to make an impression or that other © 


waves interfere with the speech 
waves. Moreover, the sound waves 
do not travel very rapidly. 
have seen a flash of lightning and 
then several seconds afterward have 
heard the thunder; or you have seen 
the smoke at the mouth of a gun and 
later have heard the report. ‘This is 
because the light waves travel much 
more rapidly than the slower sound 
waves. 

Long ago it was found that sound 
waves are carried much further 
through some metals than through 
the air, as is explained in Volume 
XV. A toy telephone was invented 
more than two hundred years ago. In 
another part of our book you are 
shown how to make one. If you take 
two tin cups without bottoms, fasten a 
piece of parchment tightly over one 
end of each, make a tiny hole in the 
centre of each piece and stretch a wire 
between them, you have a telephone 
with which you can talk with your 
friend across the street, or in the 
next house. This simple toy will not 


You | 


carry the waves very far, but from 
a beginning like this the wonder of the 
telephone has come. 


M<* WHO ALMOST SAW HOW TO MAKE 
A TELEPHONE 


In 1837 Charles G. Page, of Salem, 


Massachusetts, seemed to see that elec- | 


tric waves might carry sound; and in 
1854, a Frenchman, Charles Bourseul, 
suggested that speech might be carried 
by electricity. He did not go on with 
his idea, nor did a German, Johann 
Philipp Reis, who made a rude elec- 
tric telephone in 1860. ‘It did not 
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same idea at the same time. On Feb- 
ruary 14, 1876, Mr. Bell filed an appli- 
cation for a patent in Washington. 
Just two hours later Mr. Gray made an 
application also. 

The instruments of both were clumsy 
and crude. They were likely to get 


‘out of order and voices were not very 


distinct; but the principle was correct. 
The new invention made a great sensa- 
tion at the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876, but no_ one 
dreamed of the growth of the idea. 
Hundreds of improvements have been 


This is one of the many central offices in the city of New York. The wires from several thousand telephones 


all run into this office, and are connected to the back of th i i i 
t I S I e long switchboard which lines the room. Trunk 
lines which connect this particular central with other central offices, or with other. towns, are also brought in 


behind the switchboard, before which the operators sit. 


Now let us see how a telephone call is made. 


All pictures in this article by courtesy of the New York Telephone Company. 


work very well and the difficulties 
seemed too great to be overcome. All 
of these had a part of the idea, but 
none of them carried it out. 

In 1874, Mr. Alexander Graham Bell 
was making some experiments with 
sound waves, hoping to discover a way 
to help deaf children to speak. He 
found that not only could sound waves 
be shown to the eye, but that they 
could be sent over the wires by electric 
currents. Another step and the human 
voice was carried for miles. Elisha 
Gray, of Chicago, was working on the 
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made since, but they have been only 
improvements, not new _ discoveries. 
Perhaps the inventions of Thomas A. 
Edison have been most valuable, but 
there have been many others almost as 
important. 

The waves of sound from your mouth 
beat upon a disc in the mouthpiece of 
the telephone. This disc is connected 
with wires through which an electric 
current flows. The slow sound waves 
are caught up and travel instantaneously 
to another disc perhaps miles away, 
which is set in motion just as the first 


’ 


The subscriber finds in the book the number of the 
man with whom he wishes to talk, and lifts the re- 
ceiver from the hook. Immediately a tiny light 
glows under his own number in the central office. 
In some small central offices a bell rings instead. 


If the number is in the same central, she picks up 
the companion plug and touches it to the lip of the 
jack. If a click is heard she knows that some one 
is using that telephone and reports “ busy.”’ 


The operator pushes one of a pair of brass plugs 
connected together into a hole, or ‘“‘ jack,’? above 
the light. This connects her with the subscriber. 
She asks for the number of the telephone he wishes. 
One should be careful to give the right number. 


If she hears no sound she pushes in the plug, and 
then presses a button which rings the bell con- 


nected to the telephone desired. The person called 
takes down the receiver and conversation begins. 


disc against which you spoke. It gives 
out words to the listening ear. Your 
‘friend speaks against still another disc 
and the waves from it strike the disc 
you hold to your ear and you hear the 
distant voice. 

TO ONE CAN EXPLAIN WHY WE HEAR 

A SOUND 

We cannot explain this marvel. No 
one can tell why these vibrations should 
set up nerve currents which our brain 
transforms into words. It is all myste- 
rious, but it is true, as you know. So 
the telephone business has grown until 
now it employs over two hundred _thou- 
sand men and women in the United 
States. More than twenty million miles 
of wire are stretched like spider webs 
through the whole country, or perhaps 
are buried underground, or are even car- 
ried for miles through water. We may 
telephone to a lonely farm, or to a fishing 
station on an island, as well as to our 
friends in a village or a city. Now men 
are working to enable us, by means of 
electric waves of another sort, to tele- 
phone without wires. 

HAT HAPPENS WHEN YOU CALL 
A NUMBER 

But every one can not have separate 
wires running to the houses or offices 
of every one else. So all the wires 
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run to a central office called a tele-. 


phone exchange. When you wish to 
talk to a friend you call up “ central” 
by lifting your receiver from the hook, 
or in an old-fashioned instrument, by 
turning a crank. A girl in the office 
answers and, when you give the num- 
ber, connects your wire with that of the 
one with whom you wish to talk. In 
large cities where there are many tele- 
phones, all the wires cannot run into one 
office, but there must be many “ cen- 
trals,” with such names as_ Chelsea, 
Riverside, Main and the like. Into 
such an exchange all the wires in a 
certain district run. When you wish to 
talk to some one in another part of the 
city “central” connects you with that 
exchange and asks the girl there to give 
you your number. The same _ thing 
happens when you wish to talk to 
some one in another city. 

OOD MANNERS IN USING THE 

TELEPHONE 

Sometimes it is even more compli- 
cated than this. Hotels and great busi- 
ness houses sometimes have dozens, even 
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hundreds, of telephones, but these are 
not directly connected with “ central.” 
Since all of these will not wish to talk 
at once, only a few wires connect such 
a building with “central.” There is a 
private exchange which you must ask 
to connect you with “central,” or 
which asks “central” to give you the 
number you wish. : 

If you can not find the name you wish 
in the telephone book, you may ask for 
“Information.” In every office there 
is some one whose duty it is to keep 
track of all new subscribers, whose names 
are not yet in print, and give their num- 
bers to those who inquire. Though all 
this seems very complicated, it is done 
very quickly. Generally, it is only a few 
seconds from the time you lift the re- 
ceiver until you hear an answering voice, 
perhaps ten miles away. Of course, if 
your friend does not hear the bell, or does 
not answer promptly, you will be delayed. 
It is good manners to answer at once, and 
to speak clearly and distinctly, with your 
lips near the mouthpiece, or transmitter, 
as it is called. It is not necessary to 
shout. You should be as polite when 
talking over the telephone, as if you 
were in the presence of the person to 
whom you are talking. Nor should you 
become angry with the operators. In 
most cases any delay is not their. fault, 
and if every one spoke distinctly few 
wrong numbers would be called. 

ELEPHONES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 

No other countries have so many tele- 
phones as the United States and Canada, 
and nowhere else is the service so quick, 
so cheap and so good. In most parts of 
Europe few private houses have tele- 
phones, while in the United States and 
Canada there are many towns’ where 
nearly every office or dwelling has one or 
more. In the country districts you may 
see the telephone poles and wires along 
every road. The farmer and his family 
can talk with their neighbors, or with the 
people in the towns. Not all of these 
rural telephones have a separate wire for 
every subscriber. Several instruments 
are often attached to one wire, and differ- 
ent signals call the subscriber desired. 
Sometimes it is annoying to be on a 
“party line,” for you can not talk if some 
one else is talking, and every one on the 
line can hear what you say. 


THE NEXT STORY OF FAMILIAR THINGS IS ON PAGE 415, 
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CALLING UP 


Most calls, however, are for other centrals. If this 
is one, instead of pushing in the plug, she presses a 
button which enables her to talk with an operator 
in that central, and asks for the number desired. 
Now let us see what the other operator does. 


The operator in the office where the call originated 
meanwhile picks up the companion to the plug 
already inserted in the caller’s jack and inserts it in 
the jack of the trunk which has been assigned. 


ANOTHER 


The operator in the second central assigns a trunk 
line between the two offices, and then picks up a 
plug connected with that trunk, and tests the num- 
ber desired to find whether it is busy. Trunk lines 
run directly from every central to every other. 


The other operator, if she has found that the num- 
ber desired is not busy, inserts the plug belonging 
to the trunk in the jack. The bell belonging to the 
telephone desired then begins to ring. 
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The man who is wanted hears his bell ringing, 
takes his receiver from the hook, and at once con- 
versation begins. All of these different steps have 
taken only a few seconds from the time the first 
man lifted his receiver from the hook, perhaps ten 
or fifteen miles away. It seems very wonderful. 


In a small town or city, or in the suburbs 
Very often they are carried on poles as shown here 
from joints in the cables. When wires ‘ 
broken by the weight of sleet, or ice, 


OF A TELEPHON 


of a great city, the cables are not usually placed underground. 
The wires to the residences or places of business run 


are strung separately and left uncovered they are likely to be 
or by accident, 
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In large cities the wires are usually carried under- 
ground in bundles which are generally covered with 
lead pipe to protect them. Here we see the vault 
underneath a central office. Each of these cables 
carries many wires from the street to the switch- 
board, which we have shown on an earlier page. 
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FF the western 

shores of the 
great Eurasian con- 
tinent—that is, the continent 
formed of Europe and Asia— 
lies the groupof islands which 
form the British Isles. Off 
3 its opposite eastern shores, 
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° another group of islands, a long chain 
°!e of them, stretching from the tip of the 
huge, bare peninsula of Kamchatka 
to the tropical, half-civilized island 
of Formosa, off the coast of Central 
China. Theseislands form the Empire 
of Japan, more than three times as 
large as its counterpart of the West. 

Japan is often called the Britain 
of the Pacific, so many are the 
points in common between the two 
countries. Both are near enough to 
the great continent, the one on the 
west, the other on the east, to: be 
strongly influenced by it ; both are 
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e far enough away from it to develop 
w= a sturdy independence and a definite 
<<) character of their own, for both have 


been kept apart from encroaching 
neighbors by protecting seas. 

It is the call of the sea, the inviting 
readiness of its open paths, the stern 
discipline it gives to all who venture 
upon it, that have fashioned the char- 
acters of Japanese and British alike ; 
both are nations of sailors and traders. 
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half-way round the world, lies First Emperor o 


Yokohama, chief port of Japan, has grown in half a century from a fishing viilage to one of the 
most important commercial centres in the Far East, with a foreign trade of $100,000,000 a year. 


The Japanese 
shape of their coun- 
try with that of a dragon-fly. 
Its body consists of the four 
chief islands that shut in the 
Sea of Japan; the two long 
feelers are Sakhalin—half of 


f New Japan which belongs to Japan— 


and the Kurile Islands, which brush 
Kamchatka. The Lu-chu Islands 
and Formosa form a fine tail. 

The part of the great continent 
that lies nearest the body of Japan is 
the peninsula of Korea, which separ- 
ates the shallow Yellow Sea from the 
deep Sea of Japan. Korea, the Land 
of the Morning Calm, is almost as 
large as Utah, and, like its island 
neighbor, Japan, has a long history 
of its own, but not so long as that 
of China. | 

What is more beautiful and sugges- 


tive of unearthly visions than the: 


sight of the blazing sun rising from 
the sea, his beams making the waves 
look like moving, molten gold, and 
tinting the wide sky above with 
every delightful and delicate shade 
of color? The men of China have 
ever gazed eastwards on this glory, 
and their oldest wise men wrote down 
in their oldest books wonderful 
stories of gods and heroes living in 
the islands hid in the gorgeous 
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eastern ocean. And so Japan, this 
Land of the Rising Sun, came to be 
looked upon as a mysterious and sacred 
country, and its people proudly claim 
descent from the shadowy great ones. 
The beliefs which grew up round the 
old picturesque stories led, in course of 
time, to the national worship of unseen 
gods and spirits, of ancestors, and powers 
of Nature, which still has a strong hold in 
Japan. This religion is called Shintoism, 
a word that means “‘ the way of the gods.” 
HE PEOPLE OF OLD JAPAN WHO WERE 
EVER DRIVEN BACKWARD BY INVADERS 

It is generally thought that the first 
people, after the cave-dwellers, to settle 
in Japan were the Ainu, who probably 
crossed over from Siberia; and a 
delightful change they must have found 
it in the southern islands, with their 
pleasant and warm climate, and beauti- 
ful, fertile country. The climate on 
the east coasts of Japan is tempered 


by a warm stream from the south, just. 


as the north-west coasts of Britain are 
washed by the warm Gulf Stream from 
across the Atlantic. The Ainu, how- 
ever, were ever pushed back from the 
more desirable parts of the land by 
new-comers of higher civilization. Some 
were of Mongol race, like the Chinese, 
and came from the neighboring con- 
tinent across the Sea of Japan, from 
Korea and what is now Russian and 
Chinese Manchuria. 

Other new-comers came floating along 
the warm, dark stream from Southern 
Asia. These were of Malay race. Waves 
of these two races came time after time, 
and they are the true ancestors of the 
Japanese people, but the Ainu have 
never been driven right out of the 
country. There are still some thousands 
of them in North Japan, living apart 
, from the other people. They are re- 
markable for their general hairiness. 

They are a peaceable people, not 
caring for progress, but with many good 
qualities. They gain their living chiefly 
by fishing and hunting in’ the dense 
forests which harbor wild animals and 
game, in the northern island of Yezo. 
ace OF EMPERORS THAT HAS RULED 

FOR MORE THAN 2,500 YEARS 

The Japanese keep many festivals ; 
two of the principal ones are February 11 
and April 3. On the first of these days 
they celebrate the accession of their 
earliest emperor, and on the second the 
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day of his death. His name was Jimmu, 
and he is said to have lived more than 
twenty-five centuries ago. The Japanese 
claim that from him their one dynasty, 
or family, of emperors has ruled in un- 
broken succession ever since; but the 
dates for the first part of this long time 
are very uncertain. Still, we know that 
the Japanese were advancing in civiliza- 
tion, and the early independent tribes 
were passing under the leadership of one 
dominant tribe centuries before Julius 
Cesar “‘ discovered ” Britain. 

The history of Korea, too, goes very 
far back. More than a thousand years 
before Christ, there was a migration of 
the old civilized Chinese into the moun- 
tainous peninsula. They ousted the cave- 
dwellers, and formed a cluster of in- 
dependent states, which later united 
under one ruler. A great stream of 
Chinese and Koreans poured into Japan, 
and merged with its people during the 
centuries before and after the birth of 
Christ, and the name of a fabulous great 
Japanese empress, Jingo, stands out in 
the third century of our era as making 
many conquests in the land of Korea. 

OW THE MIKADO BECAME A SACRED 
FIGURE, HIDDEN FROM HIS PEOPLE 

Nothing is certain about these early 
stories, except that there was much 
coming and going between the peninsula 
and the islands. We know that the 
Japanese, like the Chinese, busied them- 
selves quite early with bringing water 
to their rice-fields, making canals, and 
developing .trade and manufactures. 
They also from the first paid great 
reverence to their ancestors. By degrees 
the person of the ruler, the Emperor, 
or Mikado, became sacred and un- 
approachable to the mass of the people, 
as we have seen was the case in China. 

It was about the sixth century, when 
the Angles and Saxons were settling in 
their new homes in Britain, that the 
religion of Buddha spread into Japan 
by way of China and Korea. Eventually 
it took its place side by side with the 
older national religion of Shintoism, not 
driving it out, but supplementing it, 
as it were; and beautiful Buddhist 
temples, as well as Shinto shrines, rose 
up over the country. 

Troublous times followed. There 
were many grades, or different kinds, of 
nobility all fighting to be first, and many 
officers and ministers, into whose hands 
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the real government of the kingdom 
passed, as the Mikado became more 
and more a mere puppet in a gilded 
prison, his person sacred and invisible, 
except to the highest officials. The 
head of the acting Government for 700 
years was the Shogun. Yoritomo was 
the name of the first Shogun. He wasa 
great general and organizer, and died 
the same year that King John ascended 
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IN THIS MAP OF JAPAN AND PART OF CHINA THE JAPANESE EMPIRE IS INSIDE DOTTED LINE. 


the throne of England. The last Shogun 
gave up his power, henceforth to live 
as a private gentleman, in 1868. 
In many ways the state of affairs in 
Japan during the rule of the Shoguns 
may be compared to that of Britain be- 
fore and during the Wars of the Roses. 
Quarrels between great rival families 
were fought out in pitched battles ; 
nobles lived in their strong castles, 
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‘samurai, and when a common foe arose 
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surrounded by armed retainers, called 
those who held the land were bound to 
provide forces to meet the danger, very 
much in the same way as was done in: 
England in feudal times. 

One of these times of national danger 
arose towards the end of the thirteenth 
century, when Kublai Khan, the Mongol 
Emperor of China, sent a great host of 
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Chinese and Koreans, to invade Japan. 
As with the Spanish Armada off the 
coast of Britain, the great host was 
destroyed by a storm, and the island 
empire of Japan can boast that no 
invader has since tried to descend on 
its shores. 

We remember how Marco Polo stayed 
at the court of Kublai Khan. Naturally, 
he heard much of Japan, and’ when he 


returned to his native country, he was 
persuaded to write a book about his 
wonderful travels. In it he introduced 
Japan to Europe, thereby greatly excit- 
ing and interesting his readers. He 
called it Cipango, and said it “is a large 
island towards the east of China, in 
the high seas. And a very great island 
it is. The people are white, civilized, 
and well favored. They are idolaters, 
dependent on nobody. And I can 
tell you,” continues Marco, with many 
more interesting details, “‘ the gold they 
have is endless, for they find it in their 
own lands.”’ 

In the map used by Columbus, two 
centuries later, this rich island was 
drawn large on the East of Asia, with 
no American continent between it and 
Europe. As to Korea, so little was 
known about it in the West in those 
days, that the old map-makers had re- 
course to a favorite device of theirs to 
cover deficiencies of knowledge: they 
drew an elephant to fill in gaps. 

HE ANCIENT PIRATES OF JAPAN, WHO 

SAILED THEIR JUNKS TO AMERICA 

In those days, when men were reach- 
ing out to find each other, and to dis- 
cover new countries all over the world, 
there were pirates on every sea. The 
Japanese were not behind in daring 
acts, and their junks faced the seas 
fearlessly, passing to Siam, to India, 
and possibly reached Mexico. 

It was not long after the death of 
Columbus that the Portuguese found 
by an eastward route what he had 
tried in vain to find by sailing west- 
ward. From the rich Indies they 
passed to China, and thence to Japan. 
Christian missionaries soon followed the 
traders and explorers. The famous 
Jesuit, Francis Xavier, of whom we 
read on another page, managed to get 
a footing in the southern island of 
Kiushiu, and conducted, under diffi- 
culties, a short but brilliant mission. 
He says in his letters home that the 
Japanese “are wonderfully inclined to 
see all that is good, and have an eager- 
ness to learn.”’ 

Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, Nagasaki, the chief southern 
port, with its fine harbor, where the 
largest Portuguese ships could ride at 
anchor, became a Christian city. Chris- 
tian churches were built on the sites of 
old Buddhist temples ; but the progress 


of the new religion was stopped before 
long. A great soldier of fortune, Hide- 
yoshi, rose to the highest power. He is 
often called the Napoleon of Japan, so 
great were his victories. He conquered 
Korea, and even planned the invasion 
of the Chinese Empire. 

GENERAL WHOSE DESCENDANTS RULED 

JAPAN FOR 250 YEARS 

His successor, also a great general, 
overthrew all his rivals, and founded a 
dynasty of Shoguns that ruled a united ~ 
Japan in peace for 250 years. To 
secure this peace, the Catholic missions 
and the foreign traders were sent away, 
and the country was closed to all but 
the Dutch; under narrow limits they 
alone were allowed to trade at Nagasaki. 
Some of the most beautiful Japanese 
work is to be seen at the Hague, gifts 
from the Mikados of those days. Very 
little about Japan was known in England 
during the reigns of the Stuarts and the 
Hanoverians.. 

It was in the middle of last century 
that there:came a great and wonderful 
change. Japan had gone on all those 
peaceful years making improvements in 
the produce of the country, in the fields, 
in the tea-gardens, in the hand-looms, 
in the pottery factories, and in many 
other arts in which the people are so 
clever and tasteful. But discontent 
was smoldering, and a longing to expand 
was growing in the hearts of the people. 

When the bold Commodore Perry 
arrived with a United States fleet, to 
insist on pulling down the barriers which 
had kept Japan away so long from 
the rest of the world, the old system 
seemed to fall at a blow. Treaties with 
various Powers were signed, Yokohama 
was opened to foreign trade, the Shogun 
had to retire with all his old-fashioned 
ideas and ways, and the Mikado was 
restored to the full and ancient powers 
of his office, and reigned over the people 
in fact as well as in name. 

APAN’S GREAT LEAP FROM THE SLEEP OF 

CENTURIES INTO THE LIFE OF TO-DAY 

It makes us almost breathless to read 
of the rapid changes that have taken 
place in Japan during the last seventy 
years. Once in contact with the West, 
there were no half-measures. The old 
feudal ways were swept away in most 
dramatic fashion, as Japan leaped out of 
the Middle Ages into the full stream of 
modern life with its newest inventions 


PEOPLE OF JAPAN, INDOORS AND OUT 


A Japanese girl of a certain class is often seen witha The jinriksha is the carriage of Japan in which ladies 
gaily-colored umbrella, which she carries so daintily. go visiting, and theriksha men can travel very rapidly 
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A poor family at dinner. The Japanese sits onthe floor Here are some girls taking dinner together. The 
and carries the food to his mouth with chopsticks. chopsticks used are very much like our lead pencil 
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The girl sitting down is writing a letter. Thepenis The lady on the right is receiving a visit from her 
a fine brush and the ink is a stick of Indian ink. friend, and this is how they greet one another. 
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and movements. Students were sent to 
Europe and America to gain Western 
knowledge. European and American 1n- 
structors were brought to the country 
and roads were improved and _ bridges 
built ; railways, telegraphs, telephones 
were started all: over the. country. 
Banks, warehouses, mills, and factories 
rose up quickly, law courts were estab- 
lished as well: as a constitution, granted 
in 1889, which gave a House of Repre- 
sentatives elected by the people. 


Education on modern Western lines | 


has been started everywhere ; Western 


fashions. in: dress .and manners have 
been largely adopted.. A. splendidly 


efficient . navy :and’ army: have been 
created. . They were needed, : for, be- 
sides all:the astounding, upheaval and 
amount: of work and expense involved 
in all the home changes, Japan has had 
to face two wars with its opposite neigh- 
bors. « The first, ‘with China, :-was in 
1894 and'1895.; Six months decided: the 
contest, Japan being victorious on sea 
and land. ': The island: of Formosa was 
added to:the Mikado’s empire, and the 
world saw that a new: power had arisen 
to help to shape the destiny. of the Far 
Bast. 13 
Nace cone 6 STRUGGLE WITH THE 
GREAT POWER OF RUSSIA 
Japan joined the European. Powers 


in the: relief of Peking at the time of . 
years » 


the Boxer rebellion, and four 
later found herself in the throes of a 
contest with-.Russia. The losses and 
suffering were very great on both sides, 
but the Japanese were everywhere vic- 
torious. They 


one after the other, and captured 
Port Arthur. Finally, at President 
Roosevelt's: mediation, the two nations 


made peace, and a treaty between them . 


was signed at Portsmouth, N.H., in 
August 1905.» : 
Every Japanese boy is brought up to 
believe’ that the greatest honor that 
can befall him is to die for his emperor 


and country if need be, and his body is © 


trained by a wonderful system of resist- 
ing gymnastics. His courage is matched 
by his sense of honor as to the sacred- 
ness of his promise and the impossibility 
of yielding while life lasts, and so it is 
no wonder that the flag of the Rising 
Sun was carried triumphantly from 
start to finish. Japan gained half the 


won the great; battle * 
of Mukden, destroyed the Russian fleets ° 
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island of Sakhalin by this war, and 
established a sort of protectorate in 
Korea. In rg10 the Japanese _govern- 
ment took entire charge and Japanese — 
officials manage the railways, the post , 
offices, and many other matters of great ; 
importance to the country. 

Are PALACE IN KOREA 


Taking steamer from Nagasaki, we | 
can visit this ancient and interesting ° 
country, delightful in spring and autumn, _ 
which has for centuries been so connected ., 
with both China and Japan. There is 
a railway from its chief port, Chemulpo, 
to the capital, Seul, which is shut in | 
by a wall and eight gateways, like 
Peking on a small scale. There are 
many interesting buildings, a marble. 
pagoda and a bell tower, temples and 
tombs.. The saddest sight is the: vast 
deserted palace—deserted because the 
Korean empress was killed there in the 
course of the war. 

‘The Korean people are poor and ° 
spiritless, and for long paid tribute to 
their powerful neighbors to let them 
alone. .The valleys are very fertile, and 
crops.of various kinds are raised.. There 
are large forests, and the metals are 
believed...to be very abundant; but 
there is still much ‘to do in developing 
the resources of the country. 

It would need a Japanese to do justice 
to the land whose beauty has so much - 
to do with the fervent patriotism and ° 
perfect taste in art of its people. We 
must think of all we have seen most 
beautiful in our own country—the peeps 
of the blue sea from the hills of Long 
Island, the’soft beauty of the green hills 
and Jakes in .Wisconsin, in Northern’ 
New York,’ in Vermont, and the rugged 
beauty .of North Carolina, and put. it 
all together ; and then it falls short of | 
what. we’ can see in Japan. For the 
lovely scenery of this part of the world 
is set off, as it were, with a garment of Y¥ 
most ‘gorgeous and wonderful: coloring, .¥ 


‘made of blossoms of every hue. 


APAN, THE LAND OF ‘DAZZLING BLOSSOMS 
AND FAIRY LANDSCAPES 
Public’ holidays are set apart for 
people to’ go out to admire the fruit-» 
trees in flower, the cherry, and plum, 
and peach blossoms. Men travel miles 
to visit the great fields of irises and lilies, 
all most delightful to the eye. Many of 
our favorite flowers come to us from 
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JAPANESE WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


This is a Japanese bedroom, and the inmates are just Japanese ladies are fond of playing upon a stringed 
retiring for the night. The bed isa mattress spread instrument something like our banjo. Themusic that 
on the floor and the wooden pillow fits the neck. they produce sounds very strange to Western ears. 


J apan is called the Paradise of Children, and some These boys seem to have heads like blacking-brushes. 
babies are so happy that they never cry, and the people As soon as boys can go out they are taken to have 
say that in Japan every other shop is a to their heads shaved so that their hair will grow stiff. 
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In Japan the gardens seem like fairyland, and the The poorer women of Japan work hard, and in the 
Japanese gardener always tries to arrange his shrubs summer they go into the fields with their children and 
so that oneat least shall bein bloomall the year round. all work together. Here we see them taking a rest. 
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Japan; but there the purple wistaria 
hangs in profusion over great trellises, 
the camellia-trees grow as high as a 
house, and the masses of roses, convol- 
vulus, and azaleas form dazzling banks 
of color. The tall bamboos, so useful as 
well as ornamental, and high, feathery 
grasses, graceful pine-trees and lacquer- 
trees, all help to make up the real fairy 
landscapes of which we get hints on 
the screens and fans and embroideries 
that have been worked and painted 
by those who-live within sight of these 
beauties of Nature. 

We can perhaps match most of the 
fine mountains and the leaping, foaming 
waterfalls, the rich plains and valleys 
and the short rivers that water them— 
the longest Japanese river is_ shorter 
than most of ours. But we have nothing 
to put beside the mysterious wonder of 
Fuji- yama, the sacred mountain so 
deeply beloved by the Japanese and 
reproduced by hundreds of their artists. 
It rises, solemn and lonely and grand, in 
a beautiful cone-like shape nearly three 
miles above the plain, and it is more 
than a hundred miles round its base. 

UJI-YAMA, THE FAMOUS JAPANESE 
MOUNTAIN THREE MILES HIGH 

The mountain is near the sea, and 
not far from the capital of the empire, 
Tokio. Rudyard Kipling calls it “ the 
keynote of Japan,’ so great is its im- 
pressiveness as one enters the bay, 
especially if its top is covered ‘with 
snow. This only melts in August and 
September. On its lower slopes is every 
sort of beautiful vegetation. 

It takes many hours to climb the 
three miles of its height, even with the 
help of coolies; but what a view from 
the top! Over fertile plains and glint- 
ing water, to mountains beyond. This 
climb of three miles into the air gives 
us an idea of the changes in vegetation 
to be seen when traveling thousands of 
miles towards the Pole. At the top of 
the mountain the climate is that of the 
tundra, or bog-land; below that come 
the low, stunted trees. Below them 
We come to pine forests, then grassy 
lands and steppes, then all the crops 
that grow in warmer regions—barley, 
beans, peas, tea, cotton, and tice. 

From the heights of Fuji-yama we 
can see another important mounuain, 
the active volcano Asama-yama. Mosi 
of the Japanese mountains are extinct 


volcanoes, but Fuji-yama still sends up 
a little jet of steam, and many earth- 
quakes take place, often causing terrible 
damage and loss of life. This is one 
reason why houses are very lightly 
built in the Mikado’s country. 

There are a great number of large 
towns in Japan, several with tens and 
hundreds of thousands of inhabitants. 
Tokio, the capital, on the largest island, 
Nippon, or Honshiu, contains a popula- 
tion of about two millions. 

HE SPLENDID TEMPLES AND THE FAIRY 
PALACE IN THE JAPANESE CAPITAL 

The temples and tombs of the Shoguns 
form one of the great sights of this 
picturesque city, with its avenues of 
cherry-trees. The Imperial Palace is 
here, too, with its crystal chambers and 
beautiful ceilings and brocades. In 
November thousands of people congre- 
gate to see the magnificent chrysanthe- 
mum shows. The. flowers are much 
larger and more beautiful than those 
we are accustomed to see in England. 
The distances are so long in the large 
cities that jinrikshas such as we have 
seen at great expositions are greatly in 
request. Coolies, or laborers, run them 
swiftly about, even on the country 
roads. 

Yokohama, the port of Tokio, is the 
place where most visitors land. Here 
is the tomb of Yoritomo, the first 
Shogun, and a few miles away is. the 
great bronze image of Buddha, one of 
the greatest of. Japanese works of art. 
It is nearly fifty feet high, and leaves 
a wonderful impression of peace and 
majesty on the mind. 

The Japanese have a proverb: ‘‘ Do 
not use the word magnificent till you 
have seen Nikko.” This is not only a 
most beautiful town, but it includes a 
whole mountain district, about 2,000 
feet above the sea. Cascades and 
autumn tints and thick vegetation of 
every kind are among the natural 
beauties, and there are deeply interest- 
ing tombs of Shoguns and saints, and 
splendid Buddhist temples. 


HE HARBOR CITY THAT HAS ALWAYS 
LINKED JAPAN WITH THE WEST 


The island of Kiushiu, on which 
Nagasaki, with its landlocked harbor 
and granite docks, is situated, has 
played a large part in the country’s 
story. Legend has it that from here 
Jimmu and Jingo set forth on their 
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. THE TEMPLES AND IDOLS OF JAPAN 


The oldest religion of Japan is Shintoism. Here is Themassof the Japanese are Buddhists. This is hens 
the entrance to aShinto temple withitssacred arches. terior ofthe Ikagame temple, one of the finestinJapan. 
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Japan is the land of giant idols. This bronze image of Buddha is 50 Here is another striking image of 
This strange bronze Buddha with feethighandnearly 1oofeetround. Buddha that forms one of a pair 
its great halo is to be seen at Hiogo. It was cast at Kamakura in 1252. of bronze figuresata Tokio temple. 
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This is a Buddhist prayer-shop. Theprayers are on These stone figures of Buddha at Nikko are very 
paper, and are offered by being thrown to the winds. ancient. In 1902 a flood carried away some of them. 
Four photographs on these pages are copyright by Underwood and Underwood. 
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heroic expeditions. Upon this island 
the Portuguese traders and_ mission- 
aries landed, and European civilization 
was first made known to the Japanese. 
During the time that Japan was closed 
it was Nagasaki that was the only port 
opened to the West. 

GREAT CITY THAT HAS GROWN IN A 

FEW YEARS FROM A FISHING VILLAGE 

Since the door has been flung wide 
open, Kobe, on the beautiful inland 
sea, has grown from a fishing village 
into a large and bright city, where 
most of the home trade is carried on, 
and foreign firms are well represented. 
We can take the train along the lovely 
shores of this Mediterranean of Japan 
between Nippon and the two smaller 
southern islands; or, better still, pass 
on our way from Nagasaki in a steamer 
through the deep, clear, blue water 
from end to end, passing countless 
islands and hills clothed in vivid green ; 
and there is ever the living interest of 
the numerous fishing boats, and curious- 
looking junks, and tiny villages hidden 
in unexpected nooks. 

Osaka is another manufacturing centre 
near the inland sea, and is renowned 
for its beautiful temple and fine bazaars. 
By Osaka flows the river that drains 
Lake Biwa, the largest lake in Japan, 
about the size of Lake Geneva, and, 
like it, very beautiful. It is a grand 
sight on a warm summer night to see 
the crowds of people enjoying the 
pleasures of boating, the music on the 
water, and the dancing light from 
thousands of lanterns. Refreshments 
are taken in tea-houses of which there 
are many on its shores. 

From Osaka we can take the train 
to Kioto, an old capital of Japan, 
famous for its wonderful architecture 
and interesting memories. The Mikado’s 
old palace here covers many acres of 
ground. 
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many industrial centres in Japan, but 
the work of the greatest beauty, which 
has influenced so much the taste of 
the West, has been done from time im- 
memorial by the patient, delicate hand- 
work of men and women who are born 
artists. 

Tea-growing and silk-weaving were 
introduced from China many hundreds 
of. years ago. Porcelain made from 
kaolin, a fine white clay, is of world 
renown; carpets, baskets, beautiful 
lacquer work, every variety of fans 
and lanterns, and endless things for 
both ornament and use are made in 
Japan. 

Unfortunately, we seldom see the 
more expensive real Japanese articles 
in the West. We have too often poor 
imitations made in our own shops; but 
if we study those in good shops and 
museums, we can gain much help in 
our efforts to know the interesting and 
artistic people of Japan. 

LJ OW WE HAVE COPIED JAPAN’S DRESS 
AND JAPAN HAS COPIED OURS 

Western dress has been adopted at 
court and in the Army and Navy, and 
in many circles; but the kimono, so 
familiar to us in dressing-gown shape, 
and in the popular musical play of the 
“Mikado,” is still the distinctive gar- 
ment of the country, made in gorgeous 
embroidered silks and satins for the 
rich, and in very simple materials for 
the poor. It is worn with a broad sash, 
which keeps all tidy, and serves, with 
the deep kimono sleeves, instead of 
pockets. 

Japanese footwear is quite different 
from ours. There is a thick white 
sock, with a division for the great toe, 
wom with the shoe or clog, which is 
taken off on entering a house, so as 
not to soil the mats used as seats, for 
a Japanese house is very simple, with 
scarcely any furniture. Often the 
ater part of the house is made of 
wood or tough paper, and the partition 
walls are simply sliding doors. Paper 
sefves for umbrellas and waterproofs, 
en a cloak made of thatch is not 
ilable. 
he beds are made of thick quilts 
lati on the floor, with wooden pillows, 
+¥erything in a Japanese home is most 
tefully arranged so as to give pleasure 
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The Japanese area very artistic race, and their metal- 
tiful objects. 
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Rice is the chief article of foodin Japa 
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Thousands of dollars’ worth are sent to us every year. 
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Perhaps Japanese children have the 
happiest time of any children in the 
world. Their fathers and mothers are 
devoted to them, and train them from 
babyhood to be self-controlled and 
polite to everyone ; to be gentle in their 
ways, and tobe fond of work. And all 
this lays the foundation of lifelong 
happiness. Spoilt, selfish, idle, cross, 
and miserable children are rarely met 
with in Japan. They have plenty of 
lessons and plenty of play. And their 
toys! We all know the delights of 
Japanese dolls—the children are so like 
them—and the clever tops and kites, 
and wonderful model villages. There 
are many feast days specially for the 
children, when they are all dressed in 
their best and brightest kimonos and 


A KOREAN LADY IN HER SEDAN CHAIR 
sashes, and look as gay as the flowers 
and butterflies. 

The feast of dolls is for the girls, 
when the “ honorable”’ dolls and the 
dolls’-houses, so carefully kept from 
generation to generation, are brought 
out and enjoyed, and the little ones 
have presents of dolls and dainty 
articles for their use. The boys have 
their turn on the Feast of Flags, when 
images of soldiers, heroes, wrestlers are 
bought for them, as well as helmets, 
flags, bows and arrows. The sham 
fight, which is a favorite game on this 
festival, brings to memory the fights of 
the rival clans in the old feudal days. 
Kite-flying and top-spinning done in 
really scientific fashion are grand pas- 
times, and quite old men join in them 
with the children. 


The dead are never forgotten in 


Japan. Every summer the Feast of - 
the Dead is celebrated all over the 
country, with processions, the carrying 
of fans and banners, and the tombs are 
illuminated with beautiful lanterns shed- 
ding many-colored lights. The end of 
the feast at Nagasaki is very striking. 
After midnight thousands of little ships 
of straw, carrying small offerings of 
fruit and money, and the lighted lanterns 
from the tombs, are launched on the 
waters of the bay. As each little craft 
catches fire, the soul it is supposed to 
carry is said to have reached again the 
Unseen Land. 

The Japanese visit the temples and 
shrines very much, and honor thousands 
of gods Very often they make pilgrim- 
ages to distant shrines. The pilgrim 
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KOREAN SCHOLARS WITH THEIR TEACHERS 


bound for Fuji-yama can always be 
distinguished by his white kimono and 
large straw hat. 

Many travelers now go to Japan, for 
Yokohama is the central station, so to 
speak, in a tour round the world, and 
all admire its scenery and flowers, and 
its temples, tombs, and festivals, which 
recall the deeply interesting past. But 
more interesting still is the life and 
work of to-day in the great cities, and in 
the wide-spreading country. The dear, 
polite babies, the bright young girls, so © 
charming in manner; the swift rik- 
shas whirling past; the shops full of 
the clever work of the nation; the 
passing crowds, so clean and docile and 
orderly—all are sources of continual 
charm and delight, and seem like part 
of a moving picture. 


THE NEXT STORY OF COUNTRIES IS ON PAGE 465. 


Photographs copyright by Underwood & Underwood. 
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IN THE WONDERFUL FAIRYLAND OF JAPAN 


pan is the world’s fairyland. With its beautiful scenery and its wonderful masses of dainty color, it seems more 
e a splendid playground than a country which is taking a serious part in the real work of the modern world. 
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When any of the princesses had a cup of wine set by her, the invisible soldier, who danced like the others, 
_ drank it all up. At this the youngest sister was most frightened, but the eldest sister silenced her. 
354 
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HERE was a kingG\.@ 
a who had twelve TENS 


beautiful daughters. ~ 

They slept in twelve 

beds all in one room; and when 

they went to bed the doors were 

shut and locked up; but every 
morning their shoes were found to be 
quite worn through, as if they had 
been danced in all night; and yet 
nobody could find out how it happened. 

Then the King made it known to all 
the land that if any person could dis- 
cover the secret, and find out where 
it was that the princesses danced in 
the night, he should have the one he 
liked best for his wife, and should be 
king after his death; but whoever 
tried and did not succeed, after three 
days and nights, should be put to 
death. 

A king’s son soon came. He was 
well entertained, and in the evening 
was taken to the chamber next to the 
one where the princesses lay in their 
twelve beds. There he was to sit and 
watch where they went to dance; and, 
in order that nothing might pass 
without his hearing it, the door of his 
chamber was left open. But this 
king’s son soon fell asleep; and when 
he awoke in the morning he found that 
the princesses had all been dancing, 
for the soles of their shoes were full 
of holes. The same thing happened 
the second and third nights, so the 
King ordered his head to be cut off. 
After him came several others; but 
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G PRINCESSES 
zmythey all had the same 
74 luck, and all lost their 
lives in the same 
manner. 

Now, it happened that an old 
soldier, who had been wounded in 
battle, and could fight no longer, 

passed through the country where this 
king reigned. And as he was traveling ~ 
through a wood, he met an old woman, 
who asked him where he was going. 

“T want to find out where it is 
that the princesses dance, and then 


in time I might be a king.” 


“Well,” said the old dame, “that 
is no very hard task. Only take care 
not to drink any of the wine which 
one of the princesses will bring to you 
in the evening; and as soon as she 
leaves you pretend to be fast asleep.” 
Then she gave him a cloak, and said: 
“As soon as you put that on you 
will become invisible, and you will 
then be able to follow the princesses 
wherever they go.” 

When the soldier heard all this good 
counsel, he went to the King, who 
ordered fine royal robes to be given 
him; and when the evening came he 
was led to the outer chamber. Just 
as he was going to lie down, the eldest 
of the princesses brought him a cup of 
wine; but the soldier threw it all 
away secretly. Then he lay down 
on his bed, and in a little while began 
to snore as if he were fast asleep. 
When the twelve princesses heard 
this they laughed heartily, and rose up 
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and opened their boxes, and took out all 
their fine clothes, and dressed themselves 
and skipped about as if they were eager 
to begin dancing. But the youngest of 
them said anxiously: 

“T feel very uneasy; I am sure some 
mischance will befall us.” 

“You simpleton,” said the eldest, 
“have you forgotten how many kings’ 
sons have already watched us in vain? 
And as for this soldier, I took good care 
to give him his sleeping-draught.”’ 

When they were all ready, they went 
to look at the soldier; but he snored on, 
and did not stir hand or foot. So they 
thought they were quite safe; and the 
eldest went up to her own bed and 
clapped her hands, and the bed sunk 
into the floor and a trap-door flew open. 
The soldier saw them going down through 
the trap-door one after another. He 
jumped up, put on the cloak which the 
old woman had given him, and followed 
them; but in the middle of the stairs he 
trod on the gown of the youngest princess, 
and she cried out to her sisters: 

“Someone took hold of my gown!”’ 

“You silly creature!” said the eldest. 
“Tt is nothing but a nail in the wall.” 

Then down they all went, and at the 
bottom they found themselves in a most 
delightful grove of trees. The leaves 
were all of silver, and glittered and 
sparkled beautifully. The soldier wished 
to take away some token of the place, 
so he broke off a little branch. 

Then they came to another grove of 
trees, where all the leaves were of gold; 
and afterwards to a third, where the 
leaves were glittering diamonds. And the 
soldier broke a branch from each. Then 
they came to a great lake; and at the side 
there lay twelve little boats with twelve 
handsome princes in them who seemed 
to be waiting there for the princesses. 

One of the princesses went into each 
boat, and the soldier stepped in with 
the youngest. As they were rowing over 
the lake, the prince who was in the boat 
with the youngest princess said: 

“T do not know why it is, but though 
I am rowing with all my might we do 
not get on so fast as usual. The boat 
seems very heavy to-day.” 

“It must be the heat of the weather,” 
said the young princess. 

On the other side of the lake stood a 
fine castle, from which came the merry 
music of horns and trumpets. There 
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they all landed, and went into the castle, 
and each prince danced with his princess; 
and the soldier, who was all the time 
invisible, danced with them too; and 
when any of the princesses had a cup of 
wine set by her he drank it all up, so 
that when she put the cup to her mouth 
it was empty. At this the youngest 
sister was terribly frightened, but the 
eldest always silenced her. 

They danced on till three o’clock in 
the morning, and then all their shoes 
were worn out, so that they were obliged 
to leave off. The princes rowed them 
back again over the lake—but this time 
the soldier placed himself in the boat 
with the eldest princess—and on the 
opposite shore they took leave of each 
other, the princesses promising to come 
again the next night. 

When they came to the stairs, the 
soldier ran on before the princesses, and 
lay down;.and as the twelve sisters 
slowly came up, very much tired, they 
heard him snoring in his bed, so they 
said: “Now all is quite safe.” Then 
they undressed themselves, put away 
their fine clothes, pulled off their shoes, 
and went to bed. In the morning the 
soldier said nothing about what had 
happened, but determined to see more 
of this strange adventure, and went again 
the second and third nights. However, 
on the third night the soldier carried 
away one of the golden cups as a token 
of where he had been. 

As soon as the time came -to declare 
the secret, he was taken before the King 
with the three branches and the golden 
cup; and the twelve princesses stood 
listening behind the door to hear what he 
would say. And when the King asked 
him: ‘Where do my twelve daughters 
dance at night?” he answered: ‘With 
twelve princes in a castle underground.”’ 

And then he told the King all that 
happened, and showed him the three 
branches and the golden cup which he 
had brought with him. 

Then the King called for the princesses, 
and asked them whether what the soldier 
said was true; and when they saw that 
they were discovered they confessed it all. 
And the King asked the soldier which 
of them he would choose for his wife. 

“T am not very young,” he answered 
“so I will have the eldest.” 

And they were married that very day, 
and the soldier became the King’s heir, 
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THE GOBLINS 
MANY years ago the land of Sweden 

was invaded by a vast horde of 
wild, fierce savages, and the King was 
afraid that they would capture his 
beautiful young daughter, Princess 
Singorra. So, before setting out on his 
last battle with the invaders, he had a 
great cavern dug out in the middle of a 
lonely forest, and he put a store of food 
and candles in it, and placed Princess 
Singorra there for safety. 

No one knew what had become of her 
except her sweetheart, the young Earl 
Svend, who led her to the hiding-place 
and closed up the secret entrance. He 


_promised to return and let her out as 


soon as the battle was won; but, un- 
happily, the battle was lost. The savages 
killed the King and his soldiers, and laid 
waste the country and harried the people, 
and Earl Svend was wounded and 
carried by two faithful retainers to a 


~ town in Norway, and it was a long time 


before he got well again. 

Meanwhile, Princess Singorra waited 
very sadly in the cavern for him to come 
and open the secret entrance. Then, 
finding that her store of food and candles 
was nearly gone, she resolved to try. and 
dig her way out. But, instead of digging 
in the right direction, she made a hole 
leading to another cave under the earth. 

Lighting the last of her candles, she 
entered the cave, and there she found 
a passage, and went along it; and at 
length she came to a vast underground 
space through which flowed a wide river. 
Right at the end was a great furnace, 
and around the furnace was a multitude 
of ugly little goblins, all busy mining and 
smelting gold. 

“Kill her! She has found out our 
gold-mine! Kill her!” the goblins cried 
out angrily, when they saw her. 

“No!” their king said. “She is too 
useful to kill. You know we have just 
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THE GOLD-MINE 
lost the frog we brought from the forest. 
We want another weather prophet to 
show us when the rain is going to fall and 
flood out our mine. She will do. Look!” 

And he touched Singorra with a strange 
sort of wand, and turned her into a frog. 
The goblins then got a crystal vase and 
filled it with water, and made a tiny 
ladder leading from the bottom of the 
vase to the top, and put Singorra in it. 

“Now we shall know when the rain 
is coming,” said the King of the Goblins. 
“Tn fine weather Miss Frog will perch 
on the top of, the ladder; in wet 
weather she will sit at the bottom in the 
water.” ; 

So Singorra became the _ goblins’ 
weather prophet, and a very good 
weather prophet she was. It happened 
to be raining long and heavily outside, 
and, without knowing why she did so, 
Singorra crept to the bottom of the vase 
and crouched as low down as possible. 
The goblins at first thought that she 
acted in this way because she felt 
wretched and miserable at having been 
changed into a frog. 

But when the torrents of rain sank 
through the earth and swelled the waters 
of the underground river, so that it put 
out the furnace and flooded the mine, 
they were sorry that they had not gone 
by their weather prophet and made 
arrangements to leave the place. 

Not an inch of dry ground was left, 
and they hastily climbed up the passage 
into the cavern where Singorra had been 
placed by her father. But, finding that 
this cavern was much too small to hold 
them all, they dug their way out into 
the forest one evening, and began to 
look about for some place large enough 
for them all to live in for a while. 

Happily, Singorra was not left behind. 
The goblins had by this time learned to 
trust in their weather prophet. They 
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put the vase on a little trestle, and two 
of the goblins caught hold of the handles 
and began to carry her through the dark 
forest, when the brave and good Earl 
Svend came to the cavern with an army 
to release her. 


The goblins dropped the vase and ran 
away, and Singorra leaped out and 
jumped on Svend’s shoulder, 

“There is something very strange in 
this,” said Svend. He took the froo 
gently in his hands and looked in the 
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cavern, and found that it was empty. 
Then, pleased by the fancy of the trog, 
he kissed it, and it at once changed into 
the beautiful Princess Singorra. After 
defeating the savages, Svend married 
Singorra, and became King of Sweden, 
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and he found enough gold in the goblins’ 
mine to rebuild all the towns and villages 
that the enemy had destroyed. So the 
adventure of Singorra brought some 
good, and .the people became very 
happy. , 
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STORY OF THE WILLOW-PATTERN PLATE 


N certain old china there is a paint- letter inside the shell, dro it i 

O ing in blue which is known as the lake, and watched it sail De hae 
willow pattern, and willow-pattern plate Koong-Shee sat watching. Koong-Shee 
is perhaps the most famous china in the _ read the letter and sent back her answer 
world. And it really comes from China, She said she would go if her lover were 
or so did the first plate, for the story is brave enough to come and fetch her 
Chinese. This is the story. Chang went boldly up to the little house 

A beautiful Chinese girl, named Koong- and took her away. They had to cross 
Shee, fell in love with her father’s the bridge to get out of the garden, and 
secretary, Chang, who was a poor man. as they were half-way across Koong- 


- But the father of Koong- Shee’s father 

D saw them, 
Shee wanted her to ESI | and hurried after 
marry a rich man, SKN / them. Koong- 


and becauseshe Shee went first 


would not 

0) with her 

give up & distaff, 

Chang G Chines. 
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: Chinese temple, here 
Two pigeons flying high, it stands, 
Chinese vessel sailing by, Seeims to cover all the land, 
Weeping willow hanging o’er, Apple tree with apples on, 
Bridge with three men, if not four. a tap oa A pretty fence to end my song. 
her father sent her away toa little house followed carrying her jewel-box, and 
at the end of the garden. Outside Koong- behind them ran the father with a 
Shee’s window wasa willow tree, andjust whip. But the father did not catch 
beyond a fruit tree, and Koong-Shee sat them, and they escaped to a little house 
all day watching it bloom. She was very on the other side of the lake, where 
- lonely and unhappy, until one day Chang they lived happily. But the rich man 
wrote and asked her to fly with him. who had wanted to marry Koong-Shee 

Chang dared not post the letter lest was so angry that he found out where 
it should fall into the hands of Koong- _ she lived, and one day he set fire to the 
Shee’s father, but he found a coco-nut pretty little house, and Koong-Shee and 
shell, fixed a sail to it, and, putting his Chang were killed. 
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THE BOY WHOM FRANCE FORGOT 


TAN LITTLE over a hundred years ago, 
a boy was born in the Palace of 
the Tuileries who seemed to be destined 
to rule over a great empire. His father 
was Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of 
the French, a man whose name was 
a terror to all Europe. His mother was 
the Empress Marie Louise, a daughter 
of the Emperor of Austria, whom Napo- 
leon had married as his second wife 
after he had divorced the Empress Jose- 
phine. The baby’s birth on the twenti- 
eth of March, 1811, was announced by 
the roaring salute of many guns; his 
coming was a great joy to the French 
nation as well as to his parents. He 
was given the title of King of Rome 
and his christening was a stately cere- 
mony at the Cathedral of Notre Dame. 
It seemed as though he had a great 
future before him, and yet he grew up 
without a mother’s love or a father’s 
care. His short life was pitifully lonely. 
His early death was a relief to most of 
the people who thought at all of his 
existence, and his name is_ scarcely 
mentioned in the histories. 

Francis Joseph Charles Bonaparte was 
born when it seemed to the world that 
Napoleon was at the height of his 
power, and every one thought that the 
King of Rome, as his baby son was 
called, was sure to succeed him on the 
throne of France. When the little boy 
was only two and a half years old his 
education was begun, and he was given 
lessons almost before his baby lips could 
repeat the words that were taught him. 
His father was determined that he 
should be well prepared for the great 
place he was to fill. But before the 
prince was three years old, Napoleon 
had been defeated by the bitter cold 
of the Russian winter. All the coun- 
tries in Europe had combined against 
him. He had fought and lost the 
great Battle of the Nations at Leipzig. 
Even then he might have kept his 
throne if he would have promised to be 
content with the kingdom of France, but 
this he refused to do and everything 
was taken from him. As the armies 
of the allies who had defeated the 
emperor neared Paris, Marie Louise fled 
from the city, taking the King of Rome 
with her, and Napoleon never again 
Copyright, 1918, by M. Perry Mills. 
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saw the son of whom he was so proud 
and loved so dearly. 

The emperor was sent into exile on 
the little island of Elba in the Mediter- 
ranean. Marie Louise, who did not 
care for her husband, made no effort 
to go to him, and was quite content 
to obey her father’s command that she 
should give him up. She agreed, too, 
to give up the title of empress, and 
was made Duchess of Parma and two 
other small Italian states. The title 
of King of Rome was taken from her 
son, and it was agreed that he was to 
succeed his mother as Duke of Parma. 

This was in 1814, and the next year 
it seemed for a time as if he might be 
Emperor of the French after all. Napo- 
leon escaped from Elba, and gathering 
a great army as he went, marched 
through France to Paris, and turned 
out Louis XVIII, the Bourbon king 
whom the allies had placed on the 
throne. But the emperor’s second reign 
lasted so short a time that it is called 
the Hundred Days. Waterloo put an 
end to it forever, and lost for his son 
even his small dukedom. For after 
Napoleon had been banished to St. 
Helena, the little boy was given the 
title of Duke of Reichstadt by his 
grandfather, and it was decided that he 
should never rule. 

By this time Marie Louise had gone 
to live in her duchy of Parma, but 
she did not take the duke with her. 
As he was not to succeed her it was 
thought better that he should be left 
in Vienna with his grandfather, who 
undertook his education. He was to 
be brought up as an Austrian subject, 
instead of a French prince, and so all 
his French attendants were sent away, 
except his nurse, and she soon went. 
He was placed in the care of an 
Austrian gentleman named Count 
Dietrichstein, who was called _ his 
governor, and he was still so young, 
that it was hoped that once he was 
surrounded by Germans he would for- 
get all he had been told about his 
father. But he never did. Perhaps 
he had some faint recollection of the 
man who played with him in the old 
days in France. He certainly remem- 
bered the stories his nurses had told 
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of his father’s greatness, 
his memory, and liked to think of him. 

His many tutors found him a diffi- 
cult pupil, especially at first. He was 
very obstinate, and, as he did not wish 
to speak German, there were many 
outbursts of temper to be _ subdued. 
Happily, however, he 
attached to Count Dietrichstein, who 
was very kind to him, and treated him 


and loved 


became much’ 


tutors thought it better that he should 
be advanced slowly. He was a clever 
boy, but lazy, and promotion was held 
out as a reward for diligence in his 
studies. -No pains were spared to pro- 
vide him with good teachers, and to 
train him to be not only a good sol- 
dier but a great and good man. 

He was carefully taught his profession 
and ali the soldiers looked forward to the 


with great wisdom. This was all the 
more fortunate, as his mother married 
again, after his father’s death, and he 
saw little of her. 

He admired his father so much that 
he was delighted when he learned that 
his grandfather wished him to become 
a soldier. It was a great day for him 
when he got his first uniform, though 
he was only made a corporal, for his 


KING OF ROME, WHOM FRANCE FORGOT 


time when he would command them, and 
perhaps lead them to victory. But their 
hopes were not to be realized, for already 
his days were numbered. In the spring 
of 1832 he fell ill, and on the twenty- 
second of July, he died. When the news 
of his death was heard in France, it 
caused scarcely a ripple of interest. 
France had forgotten him. 
THE NEXT STORIES ARE ON PAGE 393. 
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THE REAL DISCOVERER OF AUSTRALIA 


This picture shows Captain Cook landing in Tasmania. 
He was a farm labourer’s son, who ran away to sea and 
became a sailor. None of the men who had been to 
Australia before him had realised the fruitfulness of the 
country, but Captain Cook found that there were in it 
fair and beautiful lands, and he called the land he saw New 
South Wales, and claimed it all for England. The little 
pictures at the bottom show the kind of men and women 
| Captain Cook found in Tasmania when he landed there. 


WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


Gi Bes story of the discoverers tells us of Australia. Like the great continent 
of Africa, Australia, the greatest island in the world, was unknown for 


hundreds and pipueends of years. 


When men began to Ep round the world 


and first saw the Australian coast, it looked such a terrible land that they dared 
_ not enter it, and for years men knew only the coast and nothing at all of the 
real country. We read here of the men who first explored the coast and made 
known to the people the great and beautiful country which lies beyond. There 
are no sadder stories anywhere than the stories of the sufferings of the men 
who traveled through the great deserts to make Australia known to the world. 


THE MEN at Oe AUSTRALIA 


Be you remem- G<¢ 
ber “what 7 
Alice said to herself 
as she was falling 
down the rabbit-hole in 

Wonderland ? 

“I wonder if I shall fall 
right through the earth,’ she i 
said. And then she thought how 
funny it would be to come out on 
the other side of the world. 

“T shall have to ask what the 
name of the country is,’ she 
thought. “I shall have to say: 
Please, ma’am, is this New Zea- 
land or Australia? ’’ Then she 
thought people would think her a 
stupid little girl for not knowing. 

So she hoped very much that if 
she did fall right through the earth 
to the other side she would see the 
name of the country written up 
somewhere. 

If Alice had not been dreaming 
she would never have thought such 
a funny thing. Fancy seeing a 
sign-post put up to say: “ This is 
Australia !’’ Countries do not put 
up signs like that. They have 
their names on maps; that is all. 

But Australia’s name has not 
been very long on the map. After 
Columbus had discovered America, 
in 1492, almost one hundred years 
had to pass away before white men 
knew that there was such a place 
in the world as Australia. Is not 
that a strange thing to think of 
to-day ? It seems as strange as if 
you knew all about the grass on 
one side of your garden, yet did not 


there 

o 

Y was a great apple 
tree on the other 
side of it. 

England and Scotland, and 
Wales and Ireland, all seem 
big places, but, just think of it, 
if you joined these countries 
together, and tried to make them 
as big as Australia, you would want 
twenty-five times as much land 
as there is in the whole of England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. And 
yet for thousands and thousands 
of years men never knew that there 
was an Australia in the world. 
Even to-day there are some parts 
of it into which white men have 
never been. : 

You see, we live on one side of 
the world and Australia is on the 
other side, and that is a very long 
way. Men had not got steamships 
then; they had to go about the 
ocean in sailing vessels. If the 
wind helped them all the time they 
would get to Australia in about 
seven months. 
not help them it would take longer. 


*e 2R know that 


So it was not until the year 1522 °° Y 


that men from Europe ‘first saw 
Australia. These men were sailors 
from Portugal. 
coast—the western coast it was— 
and as they did not think it looked 
a nice place they did not trouble 
to stay. Dutch sailors in other 
ships afterwards saw what the 
Portuguese had seen, and. they 


sailed along the same coast, trying 
to find better land. 


In this way 


If the wind did re 


They saw a rocky» 


they got an idea of what the coasts were 
like on the west and on the south and on 
the north of Australia. None of them 
liked it much better than the white men 
who first sawit. Still, the Dutch thought 
they had better give it a name, SO, 
although they did not know what the 
country really was, they called it New 
Holland, after their own land. 

The first Englishman to see Australia 
was named William Dampier. He had 
been a great pirate. Many men who 
went out in ships in those days were 
pirates, and Dampier was no worse than 
other men, for then it was not thought 
wicked to capture other people’s ships 
and take all that was in them. When 
Dampier’ went to Australia, in 1699, he 
was not a pirate. He was a brave man, 
but he was not the right sort of man to 
lead others. He made a better servant 
than a master, so when he first saw Aus- 
tralia he was acting as pilot of a ship. 
The part of Australia that he saw was 
the land lying along the north-west coast. 

We must re- 
member Dampier g 
for that, and for 
one other thing. 
The other thing 
was this: he 
guided the ship 
which went to 
the desert 
island and} 
brought back 
Robinson 
Crusoe. There 
really was a 
PG Detin SG, 
Crusoe, but his 
proper name was 


Alexander  Sel- 
kirk ; and it was 
Dampier. who 


enabled him to 


get away from east coast of 
| t : i desert Australia. Here: 
rhs Sa eee was a surprise. 
By this time He saw no-- 
men knew some- thing of the 
thing about three rocky wilder- 
ie be ests of nesses which had 
nis Not i « . been found on 
one of them ever mE the other coasts. 
thought that William Dampier, the first Englishman who saw Australia, Here on this 
white men would watching the natives throw the boomerang, the strange “ stick ”’ coast he saw 


go to live there. 
Australia seemed 
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THE PIRATE WHO RESCUED ROBINSON CRUSOE 
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so cleverly thrown that it comes back to the place from which 
it starts. Dampier was a pirate, but a brave man, and it was he 
who rescued the real Robinson Crusoe from the desert island. 


different from every other place in the 
world. They could not find any rivers 
in it. Then the living creatures of 
Australia were so strange and the people 
were savages. Here they were in this 
great, lonely land, wearing no clothes, 
talking in a way which nobody but them- 
selves could understand, living just the 
sort of lives which the savages lived 


There were no deer or cattle. Big 
birds there were, to be sure, but these 
could not fly. There was an animal 
which laid. eggs, just as the monsters 
which lived millions and millions of years 
ago used to do; and there were other 
animals which carried their babies in 
pouches growing in their own skins. It 


_thousands of years ago. 


seemed a strange and terrible land, and 


all so wild and rocky. 

It was not until 1770 that the world 
learned that Australia has its beautiful 
places. A farm labourer’s son found it 
out. His name was James Cook. He 
had run away to sea, and had proved so 
brave andhonest, 
and good and 


this time he had 
worked himself 
up to be a lieu- 
tenant in the 
Navy. He had 
been on a long 
voyage, and on 
his way home he 
explored and 
sailed all round 
the coast of New 
Zealand, which 
was the first time 
any man had 
done it. Then he 
struck out into 
the unknown sea, 
and came to the 


before him fair 
and beautiful 


clever, that by 
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This is the kind of country that frightened the first explorers of Australia. 


white men could ever live there. 


lands. He sailed all along the east 
coast. It reminded him of home, so he 
called the land he saw New South Wales, 
and claimed all of it for England. 

When it was found that Australia was 
a land in which white men could live, 
the British Government began to send 
people there. In those days men and 
women were severely punished for doing 
wrong, so the prisons in England were 


_ always crowded. To get rid of many 


of these poor people the Government 
sent them across the sea as far away 
from England as possible, and they sent 
them to Australia. They settled down 
in Botany Bay, where the great city 
of Sydney was afterwards built. They 
had nothing to eat except what was 
brought in the ships from England, and 
for twenty years they had a very hard 
life, and were often nearly starving. 
They never thought of going inland to 
find pastures for cattle and places to 
grow corn. They kept near the coast, 
and could not imagine what lay behind 
the great Blue Mountains at their backs. 

It took a long time to get to the other 
side of those mountains. Many men 
tried and failed, but at last, after twenty- 
five years, three men, named Wentworth, 
Blaxland, and Lawson, were driven by 
despair to fight their way over them. 
Their cattle were starving, for there had 
been no rain. These three men thought 


= 


None of them thought that 


It was a wild and rocky land, with strange animals and savage people. 


that they might as well die while making 
a fight for life as die where they were. 
The mountains were nearly 4,000 feet 
high, with deep precipices ; but at last 
they crossed a high ridge which faced 
them at the top, and there below them 
lay glorious green pastures and a rush- 
ing river. They had, for the first time, 
seen over the Blue Mountains; for the 
first time they knew that there was more 
of the land than the little shelf of it on 
which for twenty-five years they had 
been forced to dwell. That was the 
beginning of the exploration of the 
interior of Australia. 

More and more people were arriving 
in Australia now, and the way over the 
mountains was very important. A 
thoughtful governor made roads over 
them, and the way was open into the 
interior. But that was only a little of 
the work to be done. They wanted now 
to know a lot more about the land. 
They wanted homes away from the spot 
where the outcasts of the prisons had 
been placed. 

While men were struggling along over 
the land, a daring young fellow, named 
Matthew Flinders, and his friend, a man 
named Bass, were getting to know more 
about the sea-coast. Flinders would 
never have seen Australia had he not 
read “‘ Robinson Crusoe.” That made 
him wish to go to sea, and he studied 
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all about navigating and the making of 
charts, and when at last he went to 
Australia he set about exploring the 
coast. He was able to show that Tas- 
mania is not part of Australia, as was 
then supposed, but a separate island. 
He did more than that. He made quite 
sure that Australia itself is an island, the 
biggest island in the world; for, little 
by little, he sailed all round it. On his 
way home he was taken prisoner, and 
not allowed to return to England for 
nearly seven years. The French who 


captured him stole the maps which he 
had made and the papers he had written, 
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and printed them, 
pretending that they 
were their own an] 
that they had made 
the discoveries. 

The worst part of 
the work in Australia 
had still to be done. 
This was the explor- 
ing of the land itself. 
In some ways it was 
harder work than the 
explorers of Africa 
had had todo. There 
were no savage beasts, 
but there were sa -age 
men, who attacked 
the explorers and set 
fire to the grass and 
reeds, destroying the 
food for the horses 
and bringing the men 
into great peril. 
But worse still were 
the great stony deserts 
andthe want of °h 
water. It would take 5s 
many books to tell 


how men toiled and died to find their 
way about the interior of Australia. 
Their sufferings were terrible. We can 
only study a few cases, 

We must remember that Australia is 
a country of nearly 3,000,000 miles, and 
that, when the parties set out, they 
did not know whether there were rivers 
or lakes in the interior. They hoped 
that they would find both, of course, 
and some believed that they would find 
a great inland sea like the Mediterranean. 
Lieutenant Oxley made several journeys, 
and once traveled 800 miles, looking 
for the sea which was not there. His 
friend, a man named Cunningham, 
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This picture shows 
servant ending 


Edward John Eyre and 
an exploring 
through an Australian desert, almost exhausted. 


who was afterwards killed by the 
natives, found a river, but nothing 
important was done until Captain Charles 
Sturt set out. He had convicts with 
him, but they bravely went wherever 
he led, though they suffered greatly. 

The heat was so terrible that the 
screws which held his boxes together 
became loose and fell out; his comb 
was split into thin plates; the lead of 
his pencil dropped out, and his finger- 
nails were so baked that they snapped 
like pieces of glass. But in spite of this 
he made some splendid journeys. In 
some years heavy rains make great 

lakes and marshes 
on the plains of 
Australia, and in 
other years, when 
there is no rain, 
these marshes are 
burnt dry. Sturt 
found the plains in 
a dry year. The 
result was that reeds 
\\hich had grown like 
forests—some of the 
nettles are fifty feet 
ligh—were so hard 
that it was im- 
possible for him to 
force his way through 
them. But he found 
a great river and 
called it the Darling. 
Altogether he ex- 
plored 2,000 miles of 
country. So. great 
were his sufferings 
that in the end he 
went blind. 

His faithful friend 
and follower was John 
McDouall Stuart, who, after he had 
been out with Sturt, made three grand 
marches of his own. It took him a 
long time, but in the end he marched 
right from the south of Australia to the 
north. Starting from the shore of the 
sea in the south, he finished on the shore 
of the sea in the north. He was the 
first man in the world to do this. It 
was a very important work that he did, 
for, wherever he went, he made maps 
for others to follow, and afterwards it 
was by the very path that he took that 
the telegraph lines from one side of 
Australia to the other were laid. 

He and his men suffered from want 


journey 
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of food and more often from want of 
water. Once, when they were nearly 
dying of thirst, they came to a river 
which: flowed at the bottom of some 
steep rocks. They rushed down to 
drink, but when they reached the water 
they found that it was salt as the sea, 
and so were many of the lakes. The 
water collects after the rain in great 
hollows, where tons and tons of salt lie. 
Some of the horses went mad from 
thirst, and one nearly killed Stuart. 
Another horse trod on him, breaking 
the bones of his right hand, so that he 
was unable again to use it. But with 
that broken hand he made his greatest 
march. 
Through want of food and water he 
became very ill, and at one time his 


the coast of that very big bay called the 
Great Australian Bight. If you look at 
a map you will see Spencer Gulf, in the 
south of South Australia. It was from 
there that he started. Now run your 
eye along to the west, almost to the far 
edge of the south coast of West Australia. 
Then you will see King George Sound, 
where his journey ended. 

The country was so bad all the way 
that to travel so far and so long was 
most heroic, and when people in England 


heard about what Eyre had done they 
gave him a splendid medal. 


He explored inland, too, and dis- 
covered Lake Torrens. He thought it 


was a great sea, because he found it in 
a rainy year, when the lake reached far 
and wide. Eyre made his greatest 


Matthew Flinders 


sailed all round the continent, 


John Stuart 


These three men were among the earliest and bravest explorers of Australia. 
the biggest island in the world. 
River Darling and explored 2,000 miles of country, suffering so greatly that he went blind. 


Captain Sturt 

Matthew Flinders 
Captain Sturt found the great 
John 


Stuart was the first man to march across Australia from south to, north, making maps. 


mouth was so sore that he could not 
swallow. Savages tried to kill him. 
But in spite of everything he kept on 


and on, until at last he came to,the end , 


of his journey and saw the sea from the 
land—the sea on the coast opposite to 
that from which they had started. They 
looked out at the sea from the land upon 
which Dampier had looked from the sea 
all those years before. 

Before Sturt was able to complete his 
work, Edward John Eyre made several 
attempts 
country. He had a good farm and 


many sheep, and he was a magistrate, | 


but he gave up his home life to go into 
the wilds. 

He believed that men could go on 
foot along the desert ways lying along 


to learn more about the 


journey, along the Bight, in 1841, and 


lived for sixty years afterwards. 

Many men were traveling now, and 
sad was the fate of several of them. 
Some have never been heard of since. 
The most terrible story is that of the 
Burke and Wills expedition. These two 
men set out with camels and men and 
provisions, with good hopes of success. 
But from the beginning everything went 
wrong. In order to move with more 
speed. they divided up the party, so that 
the leaders could first find a way. Most 
of the camels and provisions were left, 
while eight of the party went on. Then 
these waited while a man was sent backz 
to fetch the others. The man sent back 
was a long time away, so Burke said 
he would go on without him. He left 


all the spare provisions, and then took 
Wills and two of the men, with six 
camels and two horses, and provisions 
for three months, and set out again. 

They reached the sea-shore, but had 
to hurry back because their food was 
running short. One of the men died, 
and when the three got back to where 
_they had left the second party, nobody 
was there. 

They had gone to a better camping- 
place far away, on the very day that 
Burke and Wills returned. 

Burke and Wills were too ill to follow 
them, so they tried to get home by 
another way, hoping that they might 
find water on the march. Wills, who 
had written an account of their travels, 
buried his books at the camp _ before 
leaving, but took with him one,book, 
in which to_write the further:story of 
their doings. The man with them 
strayed away, and was rescued by. some 
kind natives, but Burke and Wills 
wandered on and on, lost in the dreadful 
desert. Their clothes were worn ‘to 
rags. They had_ nothing to protect 
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them from the heat of the sun by day, 
nothing to keep off the cold at night. 
All their food and water were gone. 

Wills wrote his last word in the diary, 
saying that they were starving and near 
death. There was no word of complaint 
in his book. He lay down in the desert 
when the time came, and died like the 
brave man he was. Burke died the 
next day. 

The man who had been saved by the 
natives was able in time to get back to 
his home. Then people were sent out 
far and near to seek the two poor nen 
in the wilderness. But it was too late. 
Their bones were found, and the people 
who had gone to find them brought 
them back to their home and_ buried 
them with honors, with a monument 
over them, to tell what they had done 
and suffered in exploring the deserts of 
Australia. They brought with them 
also the diary in which the men had 
written their story, the book being 
found buried. according to the writing on 
a tree. 


THE NEXT STORY OF MEN AND WOMEN IS ON PAGE 435. 


THE LAST DAYS OF BURKE’AND WILLS, LOST IN THE AUSTRALIAN DESERT 


The story of Burke and Wills is the saddest in the discovery of Australia. They were lost in the desert, their 
Sore worn to rags, and with neither food nor water. They wrote the story of their sufferingsina diary, and lay 
own and died. Notice the camels, and the writing on the tree, to show where their books and papers were 
buried. Their bodies were found and brought back by a party of searchers sent to look for them. A 
monunient was erected to their memory in the city of Melhovrne, and their names are held in remembrance 
by the people of Australia, among those ofthe brave men who laid the foundations of the Commonwealth. 


This picture, by John Longstaff, has been ‘bought by the Government of New South Wales. 


WHAT WE SHOULD KNOW OF POETRY 


| this part of our book we shall learn not only the best poems, but many 

things that we should know about poetry: the various kinds of verse, the 
differences between the poetry of the great poets, the old poetry and the new 
poetry, and soon, We can understand great poems without knowing all about 
the different styles of poetry, just as we éan understand a steam-engine without 
knowing the names of all its parts; but we ought to know something about the 
kind of literature we are reading, and these little lessons in poetry will help us 
better to understand the full purpose of the poet and the full meaning of the poem. 


THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF VERSE 


or illustrated here; but these few 
are important, as you will under- 
stand what is meant by them, 
when their names occur in other 
reading, if you learn them now. 


poetry is a verse, but usually any 
number of lines over two are called 
a verse; three, four, five, six, even 
twenty lines, or more, may be a 
verse. 

Verses in poetry are like steps in a 
stair ; they ought to lead on to the 
end. Each verse should take us a 
step nearer the end of the poem. 
Look, for instance, at ‘‘ The Battle 
of Blenheim,’’ on page 545, and you 
will see it has eleven verses, each of 
six lines, and each verse moves the 
story on a step. In “ The Wind 
in a Frolic,” on page 374, there are 
verses of different lengths. Another 
name for a verse is a stanza. : 


verse, are called couplets. This is 
a couplet : nn PEt ae 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star; _ 
How I wonder what you are ! 
Any four rhymed lines of poetry 
form a quatrain. The verses in 
“Queen Mab,” page 1156, are quat- 
rains. We have already learned 
what lyric poetry is. You will re- 
member that it is chiefly poetry 
which is capable of being sung, as it 
began by men composing verses to 
sing to the accompaniment of a harp 


Res a very few @n-F . age | 
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Strictly speaking, a single line of 


-Ode to Spring.” 


orlyre. There are, 
however, many divi- 
sions of lyric poetry, and 
much of it would not be set to 
\" music. A very popular form is 
“4 called the sonnet. This is the 


</ most beautiful style of all the 


smaller poems, but it is not very 
suitable for poetry that would in- 
terest children. Asonnet must have 
fourteen lines, neither more nor less. 
Some of our finest poetry isin the form 
of these little fourteen-line poems. 

The elegy is another form of lyric 
poetry, and was originally a funeral 
poem. Hence, any poem about the 
death of a great man is called an 
elegy, especially if it mourns for his 
death. But a solemn poem express- 
ing the sadness of life may also be 
considered an elegy, like the- famous 
“ Elegy written in a Country Church- 
yard,”’ which will be printed in due 
course in our pages. 

The ode, the psalm, and the hymn 
are also other forms of lyric poetry. 
The ode was originally meant to be 
sung, and may be called a song of 
praise addressed to a great man, to — 


--a great nation, or to anything living 


or dead that can be “ addressed ’’ 
in a poetic way ; for instance, “ An 

Odes are not now 

written to be sung; but, of course, 

psalms are meant for singing, and 

hymns also. 

There are a great many other kinds 
of poetry ; but we need not trouble 
our young heads with more than 
these, as the verses we shall print 
in this book will be, for the most 
part, simple in form. 
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HAMELIN Town’s in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city ; 
The river Weser, deep and wide, 
Washes its walls on the southern side. 
A pleasanter spot you never spied, 
But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago, 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 
From vermin, was a pity. 


Rats ! oe 
They fought the dogs, and killed the cats, 
And bit the babies in the cradles, 
And ate the cheese out of the vats, 
And licked the soup from the cook’s own 
ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men’s Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women’s chats, 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 


3. 
At last the people in a body 
To the Town Hall came flocking : 
i jalsolear,.) cmed.’ they,“ our: Mayor’s +a 
noddy ; 
And as for our Corporation—shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with ermine 
For dolts who can’t or won’t determine 
What’s best to rid us of our vermin ! 
You hope, because you’re old and obese, 
To find in the furry civic robe case ? 
Rouse up, sirs! Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're lacking, 
Or, sure as fate, we’ll send you packing ! ” 
At this the Mayor and Corporation 
Quaked with a mighty consternation. 


4. 
An hour they sat in council ; 

At length the Mayor broke silence : 
“ For a guilder I’d my ermine gown sell ; 

I wish I were a mile hence |! 
It’s easy to bid one rack one’s brain— 
I’m sure my poor head aches again, 
I’ve scratched it so, and all in vain. 
Oh, for a trap, a trap, a trap!” 
Just as he said this, what should hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 
“ Bless us!’’ cried the Mayor, ‘‘ what’s that?” 
(With the Corporation as he sat, 
Looking little though wondrous fat ; 
Nor brighter was his eye, nor moister 
Than a too-long-opened oyster, 
Save when at noon his paunch grew mutinous 
For a plate of turtle green and glutinous) 
“ Only a scraping of shoes on the mat ? 
Anything like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat ! ”’ 


a nn On Oe ee aan, 


THE PIED{PIPER!“A OR-HAMELIN 


By ROBERT BROWNING 


HERE is a real town in Gerinany called Hameln, and it is said that a strange man once charmed all 

its rats away, in the summer of the year 1284. But legend also says he charmed the children away 

because the Mayor and townsmen did not keep their promise to pay him. This old, old story was put into 
verse by the great poet Robert Browning, and surely no finer children’s poem was ever written. 


5. 
“Come in!’ the Mayor cried, looking bigger : 
And in did come the strangest figure ! 
His queer long coat from heel to head 
Was half of yellow, and half of red ; 
And he himself was tall and thin, 
With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin, 
And light, loose hair, yet swarthy skin, 
No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin, 
But lips where smiles went out and in; 
There was no guessing his kith and kin: 
And nobody could enough admire 
The tall man and his quaint attire. 
Quoth one: “‘ It’s as my great-grandsire, 
Starting up at the Trump of Doom’s tone, 
Had walked this way from his painted tomb- 
stone ! ”’ 
6. 


He advanced to the council-table : 
And, ‘‘ Please your honours,” said he, “‘ I’m 
able, 
By means of a secret charm, to draw 
All creatures living beneath the sun, 
That creep or swim or fly or run, 
And after me so as you never saw ! 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm, 
The mole and toad and newt and viper ; 
And people call me the Pied Piper.” 
(And here they noticed round his neck 
A scarf of red and yellow stripe, 
To match with his coat of the self-same check ; 
And at the scarf’s end hung a pipe, 
And his fingers, they noticed, were ever 
straying 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 
“Yet,” said he, “‘ poor piper as I am, 
In Tartary I freed the Cham 
Last June, from his huge swarm of gnats; 
I eased in Asia the Nizam 
Of a monstrous brood of vampyre-bats : 
And, as for what your brain bewilders, 
If I can rid your town of rats, 
Will you give me a thousand guilders ? ’’ 


“One? Fifty thousand !’”’ was the exclama- 
tion 
Of the astonished Mayor and Corporation. 


a 
Into the streets the Piper stept, 
Smiling first a little smile, 
As if ne knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while ; 
Then, like a musical adept, 
To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled, 
And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled 
Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled ; 
And ere three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 
You heard as if an army muttered ; 
And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 
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From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 


And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling, 
As out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats, 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers, 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 
Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 
Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 
Followed the piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished— 
Save one who, stcut as Julius Cesar, — 
Swam across and lived to carry 

(As the manuscript he cherished) 
To Rat-land home his commentary : 
Which was, “‘ At the first shrill notes on the pipe, 
I heard a sound as of scraping tripe, 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe, 
Into a cider-press’s gripe : 
And a moving away of pickle-tub boards, 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards, 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks, - 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks : 
And it seemed as if a voice 

(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, ‘ Oh rats, rejoice ! 

The world is grown to one vast drysaltery ! 
So munch on, crunch on, take your nuncheon, 
Breakfast, supper, dinner, luncheon! ’ 
And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 
All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious scarce an inch before me, 

ust as methought it said, “ Come bore me!’ 
—I found the Weser rolling o’er me.” 


8. 
You should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple ; 
_“*Go.” cried the Mayor, ‘‘ and get long poles ! 


Until they came to the river Weser, 
Wherein all plunged and perished. 


Poke out the nests and block up the holes ! 

Consult with carpenters and builders, 

And leave in our town not even a trace 

Of the rats ! ’’—-when suddenly, up the face 

Of the Piper perked in the market-place, 

With a “ First, if you please, my thousand 
guilders ! ” 

9. 

A thousand guilders ! 
blue ; 

So did the Corporation too. 

For Council dinners made rare havoc 

With claret, moselle, vin-de grave, hock ; 

And half the money would replenish 

Their cellar’s biggest butt with Rhenish. 

To pay this sum to a wandering fellow 

With a gipsy coat of red and yellow ! 

“ Beside,’ quoth the: Mayor, with a knowing 
wink, 

“Our business was done at the river’s brink. 

We saw with our eyes the vermin sink, 

And what’s dead can’t come’ to life, I think. 

So, friend, we’re not the folks to shrink 

From the duty of giving you something to 
drink, . 

And.a' matter of money to put in your poke ; 

But, as for the guilders, what we spoke 

Of them, as you very well know, was in joke. 

Beside, our losses have made us thrifty. 


The Mayor looked 


A thousand guilders ! Come, take fifty !”’ 


4, IO. 
The Piper’s face fell, and he cried : 

“No trifling! I.can’t wait, beside ! 

I’ve promised to visit by dinner-time 
Bagdad, and accept the prime 

Of the head cook’s pottage, all he’s rich in 
For having left, in the Caliph’s kitchen, 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor : 

With him I proved no bargain driver, 
With you, don’t think I’ll bate a stiver ! 
And folks who put me in a passion 


May find me,pipe after another fashion.” 

“ How?” cried the Mayor, ‘d’ye think I’ll 
brook 

Being worse treated than a cook ? 

Insulted by a lazy ribald 

With idle pipe and vesture piebald ? 

You threaten us, fellow ?. Do your worst, 

Blow -your pipe there till you burst!” 


He i 
Once more he stept into the street 
‘And to his lips again 
‘Laid his long pipe of smooth straight cane ; 
And ere he blew three notes (such sweet 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air) 
There was a rustling that seemed like a 
bustling - 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and 
. hustling, 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes 
; clattering, ¥ 
Little hands clapping, and little tongues 
_ chattering ; 
And,. like fowls in a farmyard when barley is 
‘* scattering, 
Out came the children running. 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 
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The wonderful music. with shouting and 


laughter. 
12. 


The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 

As if they were changed into blocks of wood, 

Unable to move a step or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by, 

Could only follow with the eye 

That joyous crowd at the piper’s back. 

But how the Mayor was on the rack, 

And the’wretched Council’s bosoms beat, 

As the piper turned from the High Street 

To where the Weser rolled its waters 

Right in the way of their sons and daughters ! 

However, he turned from South to West, 

And to Koppelburg Hill his steps addressed. 

And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 

‘‘ He can never cross that mighty top ! 

He’s forced to let the piping drop, 

And we shall see our children stop!” 

ee lo, as they reached the mountain- 
side, : i 

A wondrous portal opened wide, 

As ‘if a‘cayern was suddenly hollowed ; 

And the’ piper advanced and the children 
followed. 

And when all were in to the very last, 

The door in the mountain-side shut fast. 

Did I say all? No! One was lame, 


Out came the little children running— 
Ail the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 


And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 


Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 


The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 
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And could not dance the whole of the way ° 
And in after years, if you would blame 
His sadness, he was used to say: 
“ Tt’s dull in our town since my playmates left. 
I can’t forget that I’m bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see, 
Which the piper also promised me. 
For he led us, he said, to a joyous land, 
Joining the town and just at hand, 
Where waters gushed and fruit-trees grew, 
And flowers put forth a fairer hue, 
And everything was strange and new. 
The sparrows were. brighter than peacocks 
here, 
And their dogs outran our fallow deer, 
And honey-bees had lost their stings, 
And horses were born with eagles’ wings : 
And just as I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured, 
The music stopped and I stood still, 
And found myself outside the hill, 
Left alone against my will, 
To go now limping as before, 
And never hear of that country more! ” 


13: 

Alas, alas for Hamelin ! 
There came into many a burgher’s pate 
A text which says, that heaven’s gate 
-Opes to the rich at as easy rate 


; As the needle’s eye takes a camel in! . 
The. Mayor sent East, West, ‘North, and 


~ South, 


.To offer the Piper, by word of mouth, 


Wherever it was men’s lot to find him, 
Silver and gold to his heart’s content, 
If he’d only return the way he went, 

And bring the children behind him. 
But when they saw ’twas a lost endeavour, 
And Piper and dancers were gone for ever, 


THE. VIECAGE BLACKSMITH 


Few poems have had greater popularity than this fine, manly description of simple village life, by Henry 
The life of a rural village is much the same in all civilized 
countries, but in America, in the old days, the New England villages were just copies of fine old English villages. 


Wadsworth Longfellow, the great American poet. 


1 a eas a spreading chestnut tree ~ 
The village smithy stands; ~~ 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles. of his brawny arms-- 
Are strong as iron bands. - = 


His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 
His face is like the tan ; ea oe 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can; 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 129.8010” 


Week in, week out, from morn fill night, 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy'sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village: bell, 
When the evening sun is low... 


And children coming home from‘school 
Look in at the open door ; 

They love to see the flaming torge, 
And hear the bellows roar, ye, 2 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff.from a threshing-floor. »: 


‘Singing in the village choir, 
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They made a decree that lawyers never 
Should think their records dated duly 
If, after the day of the month and ‘year, 
These words did not as well appear : 
“ And so-long after what happened here 
On the twenty-second of July, 
Thirteen jhundred and seventy-six ” ; 
And the better in memory to fix 
The piace of the children’s last retreat, 
They called it. the Pied Piper’s Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was sure for the future to lose his labour. 
Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 
To shock with mirth a street so solemn, 


. But oppdsite the place of the cavern 


They wrote the story on a column, 
And on the great church window painted 
The same, to make the world acquainted 
How their children were stolen away ; 
And there it stands to this very day. 
And I must not omit to say 
That in Transylvania there’s a tribe 
Of alien people who ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress 
On which their neighbours lay such stress, 
To their fathers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterranean prison 
Into which they were trepanned 
Long time ago in a mighty band 
Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land, 
But how or why, they don’t understand. 


14. 
So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 
Of scores out with all men—especially 
-- pipers ; . 
And, whether they pipe us free from rats 
or from mice, phe 
If we’ve promised them aught, let us keep our 
promise ! 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice 


_ And it makes his heart rejoice. 


It sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling—rejoicing—sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees its close ; 

Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught ! 

Thus at the flaming forge of Life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought! 


ZZ 
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SES How little of mischief it really had done. 


THE WIND IN A FROLIC 


_ And the urchins that stand with their thievish eyes 


By WILLIAM HOWITT 


“HE wind one morning sprang up from sleep, 
Saying, ‘“‘ Now for a frolic! now for a leap 

Now for a madcap galloping chase ! 

I’ll make a commotion in every place !”’ 


Soe it swept with a bustle right through a great town, 
Cracking the signs and scattering down 

Shutters ; and whisking, with merciless squalls, 

Old women’s bonnets and gingerbread stalls. , 

There never was heard a much lustier shout 

As the apples and oranges trundled about ; 


For ever on watch, ran off each with a prize. 


“THEN away to the field it went blustering and 
humming, : 

And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming ; 

It plucked by the tails the grave matronly cows, 

And tossed the colts’ manes all over their brows ; 

Till, offended at such an unusual salute, 

They all turned their backs,and stood sulky and mute. 


So on it went capering and playing its pranks, 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river’s banks, 

Puffing the birds as they sat on the spray, 

Or the travellers grave on the king’s highway. 

It was not too nice to hustle the bags 

Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags. 


TWAS so bold that it feared not to play its joke 
With the doctor’s wig or the gentleman’s cloak. } 

Through the forest it roared, and cried gaily, ‘Now, 

You sturdy old oaks, I’ll make you bow!” 

And it made. them bow without more ado, 

Or it cracked their great branches through and through. 
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HEN it rushed like a monster on cottage and farm, 
Striking their dwellers with sudden alarm ; 

And they ran out like bees in a midsummer swarm. 

There were dames with their kerchiefs tied over their 

caps, 

To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 

The turkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud, 
And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd ; 
There was rearing of ladders and logs laying on, 
Where the thatch from the roof threatened soon 

to be gone. 


But the wind had swept on, and had metinalane ,¢ 
Withaschoolboy, who pantedand struggled in vain; 

For it tossed him and twirled him, then passed, and 
he stood 

With his hat in a pool and his shoes in the mud. 


“| HEN away went the wind in its holiday glee ; 
And now it was far on the billowy sea, 
And the lordly ships felt its staggering blow, 
And the little boats darted to and fro. 
But lo! it was night, and it sank to rest 
On the sea-birds’ rock in the gleaming west ; 
Laughing to think, in its fearful fun, 
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ile. 9 O.0K OF - 
OUR OWN LIFE. 


WHAT THIS STORY TELLS Us 


| oe must have begun inthe sea. We have seen that life of any kind must have 

food to support it, and until the seas were made there could be no food for life 
at ail, For life of any kind must have water—nothing in the whole earth can live 
without water. The great waters, which cover nearly three parts of the earth, are 
crowded with life—the bottom of the sea is a carpet of living things, growing and 
dying, growing and dying, far from the eyes of men. Yet life can never become 
important in the sea, for life needs oxygen, and there is very little oxygen in the 
sea. The first living things must have swum ashore—helped, perhaps, by the moon, 
which makes the tides, so that life, washed ashore by one tide and carried back by 
another, could grow used to the land without a sudden change. On the land, life 
found the oxygen it needed, and all the progress of life has been made on the land. 


HOW LIFE CAME OUT 


WE know for a 
certain that<°*SJé 

there was a time in 
the story of the earth 
when there was no life what- — 
ever upon it. We know this 
because, as we see in another 
part of this book, the earth 
was once far too hot for any living 
thing. Now, in our story of life, 
which leads up to the story of our 
own lives, we have plainly to make a 
beginning just at that very time 
when life first appeared upon the 
earth, which, up till then, had shown 
no life at all; and I think we shall 
see that this is a very interesting 
story. 

Now, to begin with, what was it 
that life wanted in order that it 
might exist at all? Well, we know 
that all living things must have food 
of certain kinds. We know also 
that all animals, large or small, 
require the help of the plants to 
prepare their food for them ; but 
plants can make use of the simplest 
things in air and water and earth, 
Undoubtedly the plants, then, came 
first, and so far as the need of food 
was concerned they might have 
come long before they did, for the 
simple things that they required had 
long been on the earth. But there 
was one thing which they needed, 
and which, until this time, could 
not be supplied them; and _ that 
all-important thing was simply 
water. 

Now, before we can understand 
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this, we must remind 
6.2) ourselves that there 
are three different 
‘ & states in which water 
‘’ may exist. When it is wet or 
§ liquid we call it water. If we 
fy make it very cold it turns hard 
and solid, and we call it ice— 


but it is still water just the same. 


On the other hand, if we put it in a 
kettle and boil it long enough it will 
all be boiled away into the air in 
the form of vapor, just like the other 
gases of the air. It cannot be seen, 
but it is there all the same; and, 
indeed, there is always some water in 
the form of gas in the air. Now re- 
member that it is still water, just as 
ice is water, only it happens to be not 
wet water, but gas water; just as 
ice is solid water. 

Now that is all very simple and 
easy, and we all knew it, in a way, 
though perhaps we had not thought 
about it; and no one really knows 
anything he has not thought about. 
But though it is so easy, there is no 
bigger or more important fact in the 
whole world. 

For if water, when it is very hot, 
is not wet, but is a gas, all the water 
on the earth must once have been in 
the form of a gas. Of that there is 
no doubt. How long there has been 
water in one shape or other on the 
earth, no onecan say ;. but I am quite 
sure that it must have been for 
several millions of years, ages and 
ages before life came. Only, before 
life came all this water was gas ; and 


it is the first fact, perhaps, of all living 
things, that they must have wet, or 
liquid, water in them. Wherever there 
is no liquid water there is, and can be, 
no life. On the earth, when it had 
nothing but water in the form of gas, 
there could be no life at all. 

So, as the earth went on cooling and 
cooling throughout so many ages, it was 
always traveling slowly and steadily to- 
wards a certain fixed point, which was 
to make all the difference, and that was 
the point where the earth was just so 
cool that the water in the form of gas, 
which covered the solid part of the earth 
all over, began, or partly began, to be- 
come liquid, or wet. Apart from life, the 
difference between water as gas and 
water as liquid is not so very great, and 
it will pass from one to the other state 
in a moment, or back again, a billion 
times, and then a billion more. But so 
far as life is concerned, the difference 
between water as gas and water as liquid 
is this: that so long as water is only 
gas life is not possible, but wherever there 
is liquid water life zs possible. 

Though we do not know what life really 
is in itself, we are quite sure that, what- 
ever it may be, it is something that 
happens in liquid water. 

HY ALL LIFE MUST FIRST HAVE . 
BEGUN IN THE SEA 

I do not say that life began directly 
the first few drops of wet water began 
to fall from the sky and filled the hollow 
places of the earth. There may have 
been a long time before life came; but 
it is certain that life did not, and could 
not, come before this happened. Also, 
there can be no doubt that when life did 
begin it began in the water. 

The first shower of rain that ever fell 
upon the earth must have been made of 
boiling water; and the first pools that 
it formed must, therefore, have been 
very hot—much too hot for living things. 
Though life can live, and must live, in 
wet water, the water must not be too 
hot. All living things are killed by boil: 
ing water. But as time went on, and 
the earth still became gradually cooler, 
the water in the pools and lakes would 
become gradually cooler also. Perhaps 
by this time there was enough liquid 
water on the earth to make not merely 
pools, and ponds, and lakes, but even 
seas and oceans. 

So one of the first men who ever 


thought about this, a great Frenchman 
called Buffon, said, that probably life 
began in the sea somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the North Pole or the South 
Pole, because we may guess that the 
water in those parts, which do not get 
so much sunlight and heat as the rest of 
the earth, would become cooler first, and 
would be first to reach that point where 
the water became so cool that life could 
exist in it. I dare say he was quite 
right. At any rate, life would come first 
wherever the water of the earth first 
became cool enough. 


HE LIVING CARPET SPREAD OVER 
THE OCEAN FLOOR 

Now, just as life began in the seas, so 
the seas are full of life to-day. We must 
not forget this; we must not even 
think that there is no life in the seas 
except the fishes and a few seaweeds. 
The water of all the seas and oceans, 
which cover much more than half of the 
whole surface of our earth, is simply 
crammed with life. Though many living 
things have long ago left the sea and 
swum ashore, we must always remember 
that the seas, in which life began, are 
still crammed with life. We must also 
remember that the whole of the floor 
of the seas and oceans—much more than 
half of the whole surface of the earth— 
is thickly covered, without a break any- 
where, by living things, growing and 
dving, growing and dying, far from the 
eyes of men. These form a living carpet 
spread without a break or a hole over 
the entire ocean floor, whilst the waters 
above them are crowded with active life 
of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of kinds. Life was born in the ocean, 
and the ocean now holds and supports 
by far the greater number of all the 
living things upon our earth. 


HE FIRST LIVING CREATURES TO 
COME INTO THE WORLD 
_ Now, at present we are trying to. tell, 
in the shortest way, the story of the 
different stages of life upon the earth ; 
and so we shall not here say anything 
about what the first and simplest living 
things were like, but we shall go right 
on with the story. We shall remember 
merely that the first living things must 
really have been kinds of plants, because, 
being the first living things, they had 
nothing but the simplest kinds of food 
to live upon, and plants are the only 
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things that can live upon these simple 
kinds of food. 

_ As the ages went on, the first living 
things gave birth to many more, and of 
these some differed in many ways from 
their parents, so that the seas would 
hold not only many living creatures, but 
many different kinds of living creatures ; 
and amongst these, certainly, were the 
first forms of animal life. 


HE GREAT AND WONDERFUL CHANGE 
WHEN LIFE CAME ASHORE 


Now, at some time or other some- 


: thing very remarkable must have hap- 
pened. Living creatures, born and bred 
in the sea and, like all living creatures 


in the past and the present, needing 
liquid water for their life—just like a 
thirsty little boy of to-day—must actually 
have dared to leave the sea. Now, this 
was a very brave and very big thing 
to do. 

Perhaps some of them left the sea by 
flying up into the air above it, but I do 
not at all think that this was likely. 
Do you not see that it would mean a 
very sudden change and a very difficult 
feat ? What certainly happened, and 
probably happened in every case, I 
think, was that life swam ashore. Now, 
I have put it in that way because per- 
haps it will help you to remember ; but 
I am quite sure that this great event 
did not happen exactly like swimming 
ashore. I wonder whether any little boy 
or girl can guess how the change from 
the water to the land can have been 
made without being too sudden and 
without requiring that the creatures who 
made the change should ‘“‘ make up their 
minds” about it? For, really, you 
know, they had no minds to make up. 
Now, please do not read on any further 
until you have guessed. 


OW THE MOON MAY HAVE HELPED 
LIFE TO SWIM ASHORE 


It must have been the moon, I think, 


that came to the help of life, and that 


. really 


led to making life possible upon 


- the land, for the moon makes the tides, 
- and it must have been the tides that 


made it possible for life to swim ashore. 
I think this is only one instance more of 
the great truth that all things work to- 
gether. It has not occurred to anyone, 
so far as I know, to suggest that the 
moon played a great part in helping on 
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the story of life upon the earth, but I 


think it must have been so. 


The tides do what nothing else could 
have done. They make possible the 
change from the sea to the land, because 
they prevent the change from being too 
sudden. We know hosts of living crea- 
tures to-day that teach us this lesson. 
Their proper place is in the water, and 
especially the shallow water near the 
shore. Very often they live on the rocks, 
and as the tides come and go they often 
learn to do without the water for a time 
until it returns. Can you not imagine 
how they might learn, so to speak, after 
a long time, to do without the water 
altogether, and so to live on the land ? 
Of course, I do not mean that they or 
any other living things can do without 
water, for all life is in water, and though 
we should be drowned in the sea, our 
bodies are more than three-fourths water 
themselves. But I mean that these 
creatures could learn to live without 
being actually surrounded by water. 

Possibly the sun helped life to swim 
ashore by drying up tide pools. Possibly 
some living creatures swam from the 
sea into fresh-water streams, and the 
sun may have helped by drying up the 
pools formed by freshets. 

HY LIFE HAD TO COME ASHORE 
TO MAKE PROGRESS 

What is the real reason why life has 
made such little progress in the sea and 
so much on land? Well, before we 
answer that question let us remind our- 
selves that life has made very little pro- 
gress in the sea. The highest kinds of 
living things that are natural to the sea 
are the fishes, and even the cleverest 
fishes and the biggest are very stupid 
and humble things. They are quite cold, 
like the water round them; they have 
scarcely any sense at all, and I am quite 
sure that they will never come to any- 
thing more so long as they stay in the 
sea. 

It is true that there are certain won- 
derful creatures, like the whales and the 
seals, whose blood is warm, who live in 
the sea, and who, though they look like 
fishes, are not really fishes, but far higher, 
and far younger in their history. But 
though. these live in the sea they breathe 
aiy, and even the cleverest whale must 
sometimes come to the surface to get a 
new supply of air. Now that, I believe, 
is the whole point. 


As we know, every living thing must 
breathe or die—that is to say, it must 
get supplies, and always fresh supplies, 
of the gas called oxygen. Now, the rate 
at which it gets and uses up oxygen 
decides the rate at which it lives and 
the amount that it can do in the way of 
living. The rate at which it can get 
oxygen depends, of course, upon the 
amount of oxygen that is there to be 
got—that is plain enough. 


OW THE BREATH OF LIFE IS CARRIED 
TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA 


Now, though life began in the water 
and lived for many ages in the water 
when there was none anywhere else, it 
could never make any more progress in 
the water than is allowed by the very 
small amount of oxygen that water con- 
tains ; just as, if you only have a very 
little money, and cannot make or get 
any more, there must plainly be a limit 
to the amount of spending that you can 
do. Life in the water went on for ages 
-and ages learning, better and better, how 
to “ make the most ” of the oxygen that 
is init. And when it had learnt how to 
make the most of that oxygen, it could 
make no more. 

The whole of the small amount of 
oxygen in sea-water—which, though 
small, supports so much life—is got from 
the air. Thus, there is a fair supply of 
oxygen near the surface of the water, 
which is next the air, and much less 
down below. It is believed that the 
oxygen which supports life at the bottom 
of the deep oceans is carried there in 
streams of cold water, which were once 
near the surface in the cold regions of 
the earth, and which, as they are carried 
to the warmer regions, sink down and 
down, carrying the necessary oxygen to 
the life in the depths. ; 


OW THE FIRST LIVING THINGS MAY 
HAVE COME ASHORE SLOWLY 


Now, if we think about it, we shall see 
that the waters near the shores of the 
seas which are very shallow, and which 
the tides are constantly spreading out 
into thin layers—which will wet your feet 
unless you are careful—must really be 
the best off in the way of oxygen. And 
that, we may be sure, is the reason why 
there is so much life of so many kinds in 
the waters and upon the rocks of the 
shore; and it would be the creatures 
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which were accustomed to a good supply 
of oxygen that at last would learn to— 
‘“make the plunge,’ I was going to say, 
only it was a plunge not into the water, 
but out of it into the great ocean of 
air. 

Now, whilst the amount of oxygen in 
water is, at best, only a tiny gift from 
the amount of oxygen that is in air, the 
oxygen in the air is actually one-fifth 
part of the whole air, so that the differ- 
ence between water and air in this respect 
is like the difference between bitter 
poverty and boundless wealth. 

So life was abundantly rewarded for 
the great step from the water to the 
land. I have no doubt that times were 
hard at first, because the arrangements 
which do very well for breathing oxygen 
in water are of no use at all for breathing 
oxygen in air. That is very strange, and 
yet we all know it very well, for we know 
that when a fish is taken out of water 
it dies, and though it is surrounded by 
far more oxygen than it has ever known 
before, it actually dies for want of oxygen 
—that is to say, it is suffocated. It has 
no lungs, you see, but only what are 
called gills, which are arrangements for 
filtering oxygen out of water which 
contains it. 


HE GREAT STEP WAS TAKEN AND LIFE 
BEGAN ITS WONDERFUL MARCH 


So, as I say, when life first came ashore 
it had to learn how to invent lungs 
which would enable it to use the oxygen 
of. the air. Without these lungs life 
would die in the midst of plenty, just as 
the fish does, dying for want of oxygen in 
the midst of a boundless amount of it. 

This great difficulty was got over, 
however, in one way and another, and 
we have already seen how the tides 
came to the help of life by giving it 
opportunities to learn how to breathe air 
when the tide was out, and coming to 
its rescue with water when the tide was in. 
And so, after a long time, and very many 
failures, the great step was taken; for 
whilst much life remained in the water, 
and remains in the water to this day— 
for there are as good fish in the sea as 
ever came out of it—yet all the great, 
high, and wonderful stages in the story 
of life came after this time and are 
stages in the story. of life on land. This 
is the subject we must now go.on with. 


THE NEXT PART OF THIS STORY BEGINS ON PAGE S/F, 
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and other materials. 


[t is a very troublesome thing to build 
a real town, and it costs a great sum 
of money. There is the land to buy, streets 
to make, sewers to lay, architects, builders, 
clerks, foremen, and workmen to pay. 
Then inspectors and surveyors come to see 
that the work is being done as they like. 
So that not many people have ever built a 
whole town alone. We will try to do so. 
‘We shall be architects and builders as 
_ well. The ordinary builder does not make 
his plans. He may take the plans of the 
architect, and make his walls the sizes given 
him by the plans. But we must take the 
drawings given us and make 
new drawings for ourselves, 
the proper size of the houses 
we want to make. 

We shall learn here how to 
build a town—let us name it 
Modeltown. We shall not 
start as grown-up builders do, 
and our town will not cost 
very mucheither. Avery few 
cents, if carefully spent, will 
give us the materials for 
houses, churches, shops, rail- 
way-stations, fire-stations, 
bridges, a grand hall, and ail 
the belongings of a go-ahead 
town. It may be possible to 
find in your home most of the 
things needed—some card- 
board boxes, a penknife with 
a nice sharp point, which is 
better thanscissors, a gluepot, 
a pencil, a ruler marked in 
inches, and a pair of com- 
passes or dividers. 

But if you want to build 
the town very well indeed I will tell you 
what to get. For a foundation nothing is 
better than sheets of strawboard—the 
brown or yellow board which perhaps you 
would call cardboard. Our town can be 
made to stand upon a few imperial sheets 
of this, costing from a nickel upwards. If 
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THE BOOK OF WORK AND PLAY 


ee work and no play makes Jack a dull boy—and Jill a dull girl. Healthy 
play is natural and necessary for us all, and when school is over it is right 
that we should go merrily to our games. We shall learn here how to play them. 
: We shall learn, also, many other things. It is remarkable what we can do at 
‘ home when rain drives us indoors and the long winter evenings come, and we 
Shall discover hundreds of ways of amusing ourselves and making use of our 
7 hands. We shall learn how to make wonderful things with cardboard and paper 
*, The boy will learn what to do with his little box of tools, 
o and the girl what to do with her\needle and her clever fingers. 
conjuring tricks, puzzles, problems, and simple scientific experiments will fill 
our pages and give us an entertainment of which we shall never grow tired. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 256. 


AN ENGLISH MODEL TOWN VILLAGE 
A WONDERFUL WORK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


r 
Compasses. Spill. 


Magical illusions, 


you cut one of these in half you will have 
a very nice plot on which to erect buildings. 
Some white cardboard, such as is used for 
mounts for pictures, will be the _ best 
material for the houses. Large sheets, 
enough to build a church or a museum and 
a few houses with, can be got for five cents, 
or it will cost more if a thick quality is used. 
You will want a rule marked in inches, with 
each inch divided into eight parts. You 
will have given you with Vol. I. of this 
book a set of scale rules which you will find 
very helpful. You will also be told the 
meaning of scale rules and how to use them. 
You must have a pair of divi- 
ders, orcompasses, to measure 
up the lengths of your walls. 
A cheap pair was bought for 
ten cents—here it is in the 
picture. 

Two set-squares, which 
can be bought for a nickel 
each, will save you a great 
deal of time and setting out 
by compasses. If we do not 
buy these, we can learn how 
to make a simple instrument 
of the same kind in that part 
of our book beginning on 
page 481. 

Builders use mortar and 
nails and difficult joints in 
woodwork to stick the build- 
ing together, but we shall not 
want any such troublesome 
materials. Paste, mucilage, 
or even gum will stick our 
house together. But far 
better than any of these is 
glue, and it is also cheaper. 
A nickel will buy enough for our city. Put 
some pieces of glue, broken small, into a 
jampot with a little water. Put the jam- 
pot into an old saucepan with plenty of 
water in it, and let it get very hot on the side 
of the fire or on the stove. Or we can buy 
liquid glue in tubes. , 


nickel. But for 
the smaller slips 
which fasten the 
walls together 
this brush is too 
large and messy. 
Make some nice 
long, tight spills 
as in. the pic- 


points of these. 


to have a brush. 
picture is quite large enough, and costs a well. 


ture and use the. 


ooo THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO 


For the larger surfaces it will be necessary 


Bend at dotted line 


half through, but we shall have to cut half 


The brush shown in the through sometimes if we are to do our work 
So be careful with the knife, and get and 


keep a_ sharp, 
keen point. You 
must have, too, 
a nice, steady 
hand, or you 
will let the knife 
slip and_ spoil 
the plan or cut 
the ruler. 

Some of the 
buildings = will 


have more than 
one floor. To 
support __ these 
against the side 
walls. we shall 
use small 
splinters of 


They will do quite 
well. Do the work 
quickly, so that 
the glue does not 
set before you 
stick the surfaces 
together, and in 


1. Plan for making the roof 


END WALL FRONT END WALL 


Bend at all the dotted lines 
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wood, glued 
to floor and 
wall. Now, I 
do not know 
whether you 
can be trusted 
with a box of 
matches, even 
safety. ones. 
If your mother 
says aes, 
then get a 
DOX, = Cites Oil 
the striking 
also ly ou head, and you 
must have. Pp ey have got all 
But what boy or girlis withouta knife? Only, .the timber you want. If you cannot. have 
this knife, besides being sharp enough to point matches yourself, ask your father to prepare 
the pencil cleanly, must have a sharp point to these for you; or, if you prefer to supply the 
the blade, and the keener the point is the better | wood yourself, get a bundle of kindling, costing 
it will be, for not only will you have to cut out acent or two, and you will find that most of the 
the shapes from the cardboard, but some of the _ sticks will “ splinter “ into the necessary sizes. 
lines must be cut only half through, so that the But take care not to cut yourself. If you make 
cardboard will bend at a sharp and clean angle, _ the pieces the size of matches, they will do very 
but not come apart. It is easier to cut the well. : 
shape out completely than to cut the line only We shall want our buildings to look well after 


a minute or 
so the wall 
will be fast. 
Other things 
may have to 
be held for 
some time to 
prevent slip- 
pies ey OU 
will want, of 
course, a lead 
pencil with a 
sharp point, 
and a knife 
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BACK WALL 


2. First plan for making Shakespeare’s birthplace 
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3. End of roof 4. Top of small attic windows 5. Top of large attic windows 


Make all your lines double the length of the lines in these pictures 


6. Chimney 


they are built. 
itself will never do. 
color-box, fitted with its little cakes of students’ 


colors. Indigo, French blue, black, Prussian 
blue, lake, light red, vermilion, gamboge, 
chrome, ochre, burnt umber and raw umber, 
burnt sienna, and vandyke brown is a very 
good list of useful colors. Get a small 
brush, of sabie if possible; or, if not 
sable, then one of camel’s hair Ne 
do. The colors can be mixed o 
a white plate. Then you yal 
want a sheet or two of sand- 
paper of two _ different 
roughnesses, to imitate 
what the builders call 
rough-mortared surfaces. 
If you have to buy this, 
-ask for one sheet num- 
ier =O) and....one* ~-sheet 
number 2. Another way, 
perhaps a better way, of 
making the walls look 
like rough stone is to 
paint them with thin 


HOW TO BUILD SHAKESPEARE’S BIRTHPLACE Sa ae 


Plain white cardboard by 
And this brings us to the 


Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
We shall begin Modeltown with an easy 


~house—a model’ of Shakespeare’s birthplace 


at Stratford-on-Avon, one of the simplest 
houses, though one of the wisest men lived in 
it. We shall make this house without 
using the scale rules which we shall use 
in making most of the other buildings, 
as we shall begin in the simplest way 
possible. 
The first thing we shall want is a 
piece of white cardboard, which 
must not be too thick, or it 
will be difficult to work 
with. We can make the 
four walls and the floor 
out of one piece. All that 
is necessary is to cut out 
the cardboard to the shape 
of the drawing I have 
made, shown in the picture 
(2%; but you should make 
your drawing twice as 
large as mine. The best 
way would be for you to 


hot glue, and to put dry 7, Marks for end waliis of Shalespeerers Hause make a drawing of your 


sand on it at once. The 
sand will remain on the glue and look like stone. 
That for the present closes the list of things 
we need, and we may proceed to build. We 
shall finish each part of our town by itself. 
A house, a villa, a church, a shop, will each 
be separately built. It will never do to let 
these buildings stand anywhere to be knocked 
down or crushed, or to get dirty. <A storage 
-place must be found. A big box on the upper 
shelf of a cupboard would be capital. 

_Now, before we begin to make the first 
building in our town, we must have all our 
tools and materials in order, and ready at 
hand. Let us understand what they are: 

A sharp penknife, with a well-pointed blade. 
A pair of compasses. 
The scale rules given with Vol. I. 
_A lead pencil. 
Some. paints and brushes and crayons. 
A gluepot and glue, or a tube of paste. 
Two sheets of strawboard, to begin with. 
Two sheets of white cardboard, to begin with. 
‘Some wooden matches without heads. 
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own, taking care that each 
line in it 1s exactly twice as long as mine. You 
can do this with a rule and your compasses. 

You will notice that one part of the drawing 
is marked “ floor,’’ two other parts are marked 
“end walls,’’ and another is marked “ back 
wall.’”” By bending the cardboard you get the 
floor and all the four walls to fit together, so 
that they make the house without the roof. 

To bend the cardboard you must cut it half- 
way through with the penknife, and the cut 
must not be on the side towards which you are 
going to bend it, but on the other side, so that 
you will bend the cardboard with the cut out- 
side. In this way it will bend easily, whereas 
if you tried to bend it with the cut inside you 
would probably break it. 

What you make is really a little box, with 
peaks on the top of the end walls, and more 
peaks where the three attic windows are. You 
will find it better to mark the black lines 
shown in pictures 7 and 8 before the cardboard 
has been folded up to make the walls, and while 
it is still flat. 
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The dotted lines show where you must bend 
the card (after cutting it half through). Do 
not bend the card too far or you will run the 
risk of breaking the card. Then you will find 
that the small pieces bent over from the end 
walls will touch the ends of the floor, and the 
pieces bent over from the sides of the back 
wall will fit into the end walls. Now, using 
glue, or gum, or paste, fix these pieces to the 
places they touch, and you will have a strong 
little box. This is the house without the 
roof. Paint the windows with light blue 
paint. You will easily know which are 
windows. They are shaded with tiny dots in 
picture 8. 

Now we begin the more difficult task of 
making the roof. The attic windows make 
it more difficult, but — 
it is not too difficult. 
First cut out a piece 
of cardboard the 
same shape as pic- 
ture 1, but of course 
twice the size if you 
are making the 
house double the 


size of the Pern ul | i 


Having cut 
cardboard the shape im 
of the roof, now cut 
out two pieces of 
cardboard the shape 
of the drawing in picture 3, bend both the roof 
and the roof end pieces at the dotted lines, 
and glue or cement the end pieces underneath 
the roof; stick them near to, but not quite at, 
the ends of the roof. They must be put on so 
that the tops of the two end walls will come on 
the outside of the roof ends,when the roof is 
placed on the top of the walls. 

Now cut a piece of cardboard the shape of 
the large attic window. This shape is shown 
in picture 5. Don’t forget to make it twice 
the size of the picture. It has three dotted 
lines. The line in the middle is where you 
bend the pieces down to form the ridge, and 
the other two lines must be bent in the opposite 
direction, which means that you must make 
the half-through cut on the under side of the 
cardboard. Now glue these pieces to the 
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9. Shakespeare’s birthplace made in cardboard 


roof, the two bent-up pieces going under the 
large roof. Having made and put on the 
part of the roof over the large window, it 
will be easy to make and put on two pieces 
for the two smaller attic windows, the shape 
of which you will take from picture 4. Both 
are the same size, and the shape 1s given. 
When the roof is made so far, paint it red. 
Get the tint like red tiles. Red ink will do 
very well. Put it on with a small brush, or 
with a feather. i 

Now we come to the last thing—the chim- 
ney. Cut out two chimneys the shape shown 
in picture 6, but twice the size, and fix them 
so as to make two square tubes. Now double 
the two tails over towards the inside of the 
tubes. You will probably have to tie the 

== chimneys with thread 
while the glue is set- 
ting hard, and you 
will do it better if you 
put a pencl or some- 
thing else about the 
same size into the 
chimneys while they 
are setting. Then 
glue the chimneys on 
to the roof, one in 
front close to the ridge 
on the right-hand side 
and the other about 
the middle, a little way 
down the back slope of the roof. The last 
picture [9] will show you where the chimneys 
should be placed. Paint the tops of the chim- 
neys black, or make them black with ink. 

We have now completed a little model of 
one of the most famous houses in the world, 
and by looking at picture 9 you will see what 
it ought to be like when you have finished it. 
You will notice, however, that we have not 
attempted to make the windows and the porch 
over the door, but have merely drawn these 
on the front. These things are very difficult 
to do until we have become very clever at this 
work, but you may be able to add these exactly 
as they are with a little practice. 

The next building lesson, describing how to « 
make more difficult houses and buildings, is in 
that part of our book beginning on page 481. 


FANCY every boy has a yearning to be 

a conjurer, and, within certain limits, 
there is no reason why he should not. There 
are plenty of capital tricks that can be done 
by an intelligent boy, if he will take pains, 
and the first we will take is the trick of the 
inexhaustible matchbox, an excellent piece of 
mystery making. 

The effect of this trick is as follows. An 
ordinary “safety ’’ matchbox, of, small size 
—the kind you can buy for a cent at any 
store—after being shown full, is completely 
emptied, the matches being turned out upon 
the table-cloth. The box is closed. When 
again opened, it is found to be full of matches, 
as at first. These also are turned out. Once 
more the box is closed, and once more, when 


HOW TO BE YOUR OWN MAGICIAN 
THE INEXHAUSTIBLE MATCHBOX TRICK 


opened, it is found to be full. The third batch 
of matches is shaken out, after which the 
operator endeavors to put them all back 
again, but without success, for, even when 
packed as closely as possible, the box cannot 
be made to accommodate more than half those 
upon the table. 

The secret lies mainly in the fact that the 
matchbox used, though ordinary in kind, has 
undergone a special preparation, as follows : 

With a sharp penknife, split six or seven of 
the matches right down the middle. Take 
out the ‘“‘ drawer ’”’ portion of the box, turn 
it over, and smear the underside with glue 
or paste; then lay the half-matches, all point- 
ing the same way, side by side upon it. If 
this is neatly done, the inverted drawer thus 
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treated will have all the appearance of.a_ 


full one right side up. When the glue is 
dry, reverse the drawer again, replacing 


the matches that it contained. Push it half-. 


way only into the outer case; and, into the 
opposite end of the same case, push the 
drawer portion, also full, of -another box. 
You will thus have two drawers in one case, 
the appearance being as shown in the picture. 
The unprepared drawer is represented by a; 
the prepared one by b. This box, at a suitable 
moment, the owner brings forward as if it 
were one in ordinary use, taking care to keep 
the end 6 well covered by his right hand. 
Making some re- 
mark about the 
Strange pro- 
Pperties of 
matches of this 
brand, he offers 
to give an illus- 
tration of one of 
them. So say- 
ing, he shakes 
out the visible matches upon the table, and 
shows the box empty. Remarking ‘‘ Now I 
will just close the box again,’’ he brings the 
left hand up to it, as if merely to push in the 
drawer, but, as a matter of fact, presses in 0 
from the opposite end, thereby pushing out 
the empty drawer into his left hand, where it 
remains concealed. He holds up the box in 
the right hand, showing it fairly closed. 

This calls all eyes to the box, and gives him 
an opportunity to drop the empty drawer into 
his lap if he is seated, or, if otherwise, behind 


— 


The magic matchbox that any boy may make 


a book or other convenient object placed 
beforehand on the table. Then, blowing upon 
the box, and pronouncing sorne magical 


formula, he pushes open the box again, show- 


ing that it is still full of matches. This is 
done with the one hand only, the other . 
falling carelessly on the matches already 
turned out on the table, and secretly getting 
possession of a score or so of them, which he 
holds against the palm by the pressure of the 
thumb. The second lot of matches is now 
shaken out upon the first, and again the box 
is closed. Once more the performer blows 
upon it, and, under cover of so doing, turns 
it upside down. 
When he again 
opens it,.At--1s 
once more appar- 
ently. full, the 
matches. glued 
Yyy Y, to the bottom of 
Mi the drawer being 
now brought into 
view.  ‘Transfer- 
ring it to the opposite hand, he gives it a shake, 
allowing the matches concealed in that hand 
to fall from it as if out of the box, then again 
turning it, so as to bring the empty side of the 
drawer uppermost. 

“Now,” he says, “ you can all testify that 
these matches came out of this box. To show 
you that there is no deception, and that they 
have really multiplied, we will try how many 
we can put back again.’”’ He fills the box, but 
there is still an equal number left over. These 
he presents to the company. 
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THE BOY CARPENTER’S BOX OF TOOLS 
AND HOW TO MAKE THE BOX IN YOUR OWN HOME 


FR VERY boy should have a_ box of tools, 

and know how to use them. With 
practice, you may make many things useful 
and ornamental. 

While you will not be able to 
have as many tools as a proper 
carpenter, you may, with careful © 
Saving and wise spending, have |== 
enough to do many useful things “=== 
which would 
otherwise have 
to be sent out 
to be done. 


course, differ- 
ent qualities of 
tools, 
\ should purchase 

the best you can 
Bare ls ey OU 
could get a toy 
saw for a quar- 
ter, or even for 
less, but you 


Using the axe 
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The axe 


There are, of © 


and you. 


The saw 


would not be able to do much good with 
it. You should get a saw that costs not 
less than one dollar, and if you pay a little 
: more for it, it will be well 
worth the extra cost. Car- 
penters usually buy saws 
costing very much more than 
this. 

The tools you must have are 


an axe, a ham- 
mer, a saw, 
chisels, planes, 
a screw-driver, 
and a gimlet. 
Let us look at 
these tools, and 
see how they 
are used. 

The first is 
the axe, or 
hatchet. We 
shall want only 
a small axe. 
You may not 
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Using the saw 


have to buy a special axe, as there is usually 
an axe for chopping wood in any house, and 
you may be able to borrow this when mm 
you require it. The axe is used for 
splitting wood, as you _ see. Wood 
has what is called a grain, which is al- 
ways up the way the tree has grown, 
and it can be split up the way of the 
grain, but not across the grain. 
When you wish. to cut wood across 
the grain you must use a Saw. 
When the grain of the wood is 
very regular you can split wood 
evenly with the axe, but if the 
grain is twisted you cannot do so. 
Therefore, even when you want to 
have the plank of wood cut the 
way of the grain 
it may be neces- 
sary to use the 
saw instead of 
thevaxe., There: | 
are many saws. . ‘ 
The: kind 
you want is 
a handsaw, 
say about 
fourteen or 
sixteen in- 
ches, Long. 
You can use 
this both for /¢ 
sawing the 
long way of 
the grain and 
across the 
grain. There 
are many 
ways of saw- | 
ing, but there 
is only one 
right way. 
You must 
work the saw 
backwards and forwards regularly, not 
rocking it from side to side, or you 
will cut unevenly ; and not jerking it 
out and in, or you will blunt the 
saw, and tire yourself very soon. 
Before beginning to _ saw, 
make a pencil-line on the 
wood where you want to 
cut it, and make 
the saw follow the 
line very carefully. 
You must have in 
addition a foot rule, a set- 
Thegimlet square will be useful in 
marking wood, and 
the BOOK OF KNOW- 
LEDGE scale rules, 
given with Vol. I., will 
help you. 


Using the hammer 


A hammer is 
a tool you 
cannot possibly 
do without. Its 
chief use is for 
driving in nails. 
Get what is 


claws in the way shown in the picture you 
can draw out nails from wood so as to use 


The square 
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Using the square 


Straightening a 
bent nail 


The Screwdriver 
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them over again. When you have 
drawn them out you will probably find 
that they are bent, and that you cannot 
drive them in again properly. There- 
fore you must straighten them. Put 
them on a piece of iron, stone, or a 
block of hard wood—not upon 
anything that must not be 
damaged—and place the point 
downwards as in the picture. 
Then strike the high place with 
the hammer until the nail is 
straight. 
ever you can, but you must be- 
gin with the idea that you are 
going to spend as little money as 
possible. Chisels 
are used tc 
cut the wood 
where an axe 
or a saw 
would not 
be suitable. 
We use a 
chisel, for 
instance, to 
cut away 
the wood to 
make room 
fora lock on 
a door, and 
sometimes 
before put- 
ting on 
hinges. 

We use a 
gimlet to 
make holes 
chiefly when 
we are 
going to put 
in screws. 
For ordinary driving nails it is not 
necessary to make holes with the gimlet 
unless the wood is very hard and likely 
to split. 

The screwdriver is for putting in 
screw-nails. It is pressed against the 
head of the screw-nail with its point 
in the slot of the 
turned head, and is 
turnedroundat the g 


Using a chisel 


same time. + 
Now we come > 
to the plane. If The plane 


you look at an 
ordinary wooden 
fence and then 
at a door in a 
house you will 
notice a great dif- 
ference in the 
surface of the 
wood. The fence 
will probably be 
rough, or almost 
hairy. The rea- 


son is that the 

called a claw- —~7=2777Z—7— door has been 

hammer. By Using ascrew- planed and the 
Using a gimlet using the two driver fence has not. Using the plane 


Use new nails wher- - 
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plane them until they are good enough, and 
nail them together so that they look like the 
top picture, with the end pieces fitted inside 
the sides. 


Ail wood to which we want to give a smooth 
surface must be planed. Another reason for 
planing is that if we paint wood that has not 
been planed we use much more paint than we 
should use if the wood had 
been planed. Wood not 
planed uses up paint as blot- 
ting-paper uses up ink. In 
using the plane, push it for- 
ward on the wood steadily, 
and press upon it evenly all 
the time. The edge of the 
plane-iron, which does the 
work, must stick out below 
the bottom of the plane, but 
not too far. 
The plane-iron 
and the chisels 
must be kept 
sharp; and you 
should also 
have an oil- 
stone by all 
means. The 
stone is called an oilstone because it 
is used with a little oil in rubbing the 
edge of a tool upon it. 

The first thing you 
might make with your 
tools is a box in which to 
keep them. You can no 
doubt find somewhere an 
empty soap or sugar box, 
or you may probably buy 
one from the grocer for a 
few cents. 

Having got the box, 
take the sides apart by pulling out the nails. 
Now measure off two pieces eighteen inches 
long and six inches wide. These are for the 
two sides of our tool-box. Then measure off 
two other pieces six inches by seven inches 
to make the ends. Cut out these pieces, 


Box end, and posi- 
tion of bottom 


HOW TO MAKE 


‘THE little toy which is called a kaleido- 

scope will give you great enjoyment. 
It is one of the most famous toys in the 
world. There is a good deal 
of mystery about it, and many 
grown-up people will be quite 
puzzled to know how all the 
beautiful things that can be 
seen in a kaleidoscope are made 
to appear. 

Kaleidoscope is a long word, 
and we should understand 
what it means before we begin 
to make one. It is a word 
made from three Greek words, 
and means an instrument with 
which we can see things of beau- 
tiful form. It will be good for 
you to know what the three 
Greek words are. They are 
KALOS, beautiful, EIDCS, form, 


and sKoPEO, I see. Sometimes # M4il to 


people make large kaleidoscopes, and if there 
are in your house three large mirrors you 
can make such a kaleidoscope also. 


If you 


The ends and sides of the box 


The completed tool-box 
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In making the kaleidoscope, pierce 
the bottom of the tin neatly with 
make the 


make a small kaleidoscope, one that we can 


The total length when nailed 
up is eighteen inches, and 
the width will now be more 
than seven inches—it will be 
eight inches if the wood of 
the sides is half an inch 
thick. Now nail on pieces of 
wood to make the bottom, 
having cut them out as you 
did the sides. You may get 
the bottom in one piece, but 
if the wood is 
is not wide 
enough you 
mustnail pieces 
together. 

Now you 
must make the 
lid. Take one 
or more pieces 
of wood making the same 
width altogether as the 
bottom. Nail across them, 
as in the drawing, two 
pieces that do not go quite 
to. the edge..:- The -lid ‘is 
now made. You can use 
it as a lift-off lid or you 
can put it on with hinges, 
which you can buy. Fix 
these on with screw-nails, 
screwing them to the edge. 
of the lid first. Then chisel 
away a little of the wood from the back of 
the box so as to make room for the hinges. 
You can put a lock on it if you like, and. 
fit inside a tray to hold nails and other small 
things. 


The position 
of a hinge 


A KALEIDOSCOPE : 


put the three mirrors together so as to form 
a triangle, and stand in the middle of the 
triangle, you will see how one boy or girl 
“ can become a large crowd. 
»\ You will see not only your 
: reflection in the mirror, but 
also the reflection of your re- 
flections repeated many times. 
Wave your handkerchief, and 
you will seem to see dozens 
YY Mf and hundreds of boys or girls 
OY, AM waving handkerchiefs. If you 
ih =) have a light above your head, 
mh il and if the mirrors incline a 
i little towards each other at 
mill | the top, the effect will be more 
MMI |e  temarkable still. 
iss But not many people have 
these large mirrors, and even if 
they have they may not be able 
to bring them together into the 
form of a triangle. So we shall 


eyehole. 


hold in our hands, and may even be able to put 
into our pocket. It will not cost much either. 


First we must get a small round tin 
box; an empty cocoa or mustard tin will 
do if it is round. Now take a nail with 
a sharp 
point and 
make a 
hole in the 
middle of 
the bottom 
of the tin. 
The | hole 
will not be 
quite large 
enough. 

3 Get some 

Tie the three pieces of glass together 0 t her 
before putting them inside the tin. thing with 
a sharp 

point to make it larger; a small iron poker 
or a coal-hammer, perhaps. The best tool 
to use would be what blacksmiths call a 
punch, but you are not likely to have 
one of these. But you can easily make 
the hole about as large as a ten-cent piece. 
Now you will need three pieces of glass 
half an inch shorter than the tin is deep, 
and just so wide that when you 15 
place the three in the box, in 
the form of a triangle, their corners 
will touch the sides of the tin, with 
very little room to spare. If you 
can get three pieces of looking- 
glass, so much the better. If you 
use common glass, paste black 
paper on the back of each piece. 
If you cannot get glass at all, 
three pieces of tin will do, or one 
piece of tin bent over in two places 
so as to make a triangle. But let 
us suppose that you are using 
glass with black paper on the back. 

The best way to find the proper 
size of the three pieces of glass is 
to cut out pieces of cardboard, all 
exactly alike, until you find the 
right size to go into the tin to make the proper 


S| 


pieces of glass the same size as the card. Any 
glazier or picture-frame maker will sell you 
the three pieces for not more than afew 
cents. : ee 
_ Before you put the glasses into the box, 
tie them together in. the form of a triangle 

_. with a piece of string, 


that they will remain 
‘Inthe right position. 


_. the.box, Ifyou have 
; made the glasses the 


come to within half 
an inch of the top of 
the rim of the tin. 
Now you must get 

round piece of 


an Ht 
iN) ; Wy IH 
/ | | 


a 
| | | | glass that will go into 
" the tin easily and fit 
it right on the top 
of the ends of the 
three pieces of glass. 


The inside of the kaleido- 
scope as it would look if 
a piece were cut away. 
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mot fall through it, 


The position of the three 
pieces of glass in the tin. 


triangle, and then you have only to buy three. 


or paste a band<of ..- 
‘paper round them so 


“make-.-what is 
Then put- them into - 
‘tern. 


right size, they will” 


This piece of glass must be quite clear with- 
out any black paper on it. Now make a 
narrow cardboard ring and fix it inside the 
tin round the side, 
so that it will keep 
the piece of round 
glass from falling 
out. The cardboard 
ring must be so 
thick that the round 
piece of glass will 


and must be nar- 


{ 


f 
r 


row, so that yet # 
another round piece \ ! 
of glass may go on i Mi i 
the top of it and still I y I 
be just under the i | Hi 


v 
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i 
edge of the tin. This VW da 


second round piece , 
of glass must be Put the cardboard ring 


obscured glass—the between the glass discs. 


white-looking glass that you cannot see through. 
You can get this from a glazier. 

Before you put on this second piece of 
glass, however, you must find some small pieces 
of broken colored glass, or colored glass 
beads. These will lie in the space between 
the two round pieces of glass. Now make 
the second piece of glass fast in some way, 
so that it will not fall out when you turn 
up the tin. -There are several ways of 
doing this. If the top piece of glass is very 
little below the top of the tin, you can 
bend the edge of the tin inwards a little, 
so that the glass cannot fall out. Another 
way is to gum some paper to the top piece 
of glass, and gum it also to the tin; but 
if you do this you must not put the paper 
far enough over the glass to come 
into the inside of the triangle. 

It is desirable to cover the tin 
with colored paper, and the kal- 
eidoscope is then complete. Look 
through the hole in the bottom, 
holding the other end up to the light, turn it 
round and round, and thousands. of pictures 
will come. 

. You could.never count the number of new 


then Jtoteee 
mirrors many. - 
times, and all. 
the _ reflections. - 


called a pai-.:.-} 
Designers: - } 
of carpets and... [iil 
other things... 
oiten: usé" 2 
‘kaleidoscope to 
give them pat- 
terns, but no 
man could 
draw so many 
beautiful de- 
Signs as we 
can get in this 
way. 


This shows you how to fix 
the last glass disc at the end 


of the tin with gummed paper, 
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By asking for the assorted kind 


-to form a ball about the size of 


HOW TO MAKE_ 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD DOLLS 


WovuLD you like to make your own dolls ? 
I know how very much nicer and 


dearer to us are the toys which we have made © 


Ourselves out of scraps, and so I am going 
to tell you how to make a lot of lovely things 


which your friends will never believe were ” 


made by little nursery folks. We will make 
a whole family of dolls, and we will name 
them after our friend Little Red Riding 
Hood. 

We will start with a doll like the one in 
the picture at the bottom of this page [3]. 
Doesn’t she look quaint and pretty in her 
little cloak and hood? Well, you can make 
a whole family of these, with nothing but 
paper, for a few cents ! 

First buy a roll of assorted 
crepe paper, such as is used for 
making lampshades and flowers. 


you will have in one roll several 
sheets of paper of different colors, 
a most important point to re- 
member if we are to dress our 
dolls. To make the body, take 
a piece of pink paper and roll it 


a big marble. This will make 
the head. Now have a large 
sheet of the same crepe paper 
about 14 or 15 inches long, and 
draw it several times through 
your hands until it is as narrow 
as the round piece which forms 
the head. Place this ball in 
the centre of the paper, and then 
fold it over and tie a piece of cotton quite 
tight under the ball. Now we have made the 
head. 

The next thing is to make the arms. These 
are made together by creasing a piece of 
the paper about 18 inches long very tightly, 
and folding the ends over until they almost 
fouch...each other... Tie: them. -firmly.. at 
each end to form the wrists, and again 
Hear the centre, 
This will look 
like a long roll, 
which you will 
slip just under 
the head between, 
the folds of the 
pink crinkled 
paper. Another 
piece of cotton 
must now be 
wound tightly 
round under the 
arms to make the 
shape of the upper 
part of the body. 

Our doll begins 
to look hopeful, 
and we can see 
already a little of 


her shape. But 
the most im- 
L portant part re- 


2. Cloak for paper doll mains to be done, 


1. The body of the paper doll 


so we will begin to make the legs. For these. 
we must slit the part of the paper which 
remains from the body, and wind a piece of 
cotton round each side to form the thighs, 
knees, and legs, folding the ends of the paper 
under to shape the feet, as our first picture 
shows. These will be covered with black 
tissue-paper to represent the little shoes. 

For the face you can cut out a picture-head 
of a child which you will find in any paper or 
magazine, and gum it on to the head-part of 
the doll, coloring the face pink for the cheeks, 
blue for the eyes, red for the lips, and brown 
for the hair and eyelashes. 

The doll now needs only to be dressed. 

A short piece of any colored 
paper you like will do for the 
dress, but it must be wide enough 
to go right round the little lady. 
Cut the paper exactly the length 
of the doll from neck to half-way 
between the knees and the feet. 
Then stick the edges of the paper 
together at the back; pass it 
over the head, and tie round the 
neck after making two holes for 
the arms to go through.” 
_ For the cloak, take a piece of 
red paper longer than the one 
used for the dress, but this time 
it must meet in front without 
being joined. Leave a long piece 
above the head, and tie it with 
cotton round the neck as shown 
in’; picture * 2.. ~The | piece. lett 
above the head is for the hood 
of Little Red Riding Hood. ound off the 
corners with a pair of scissors, and gather 
the fulness by carefully running a thread all 
round the hood. This must be done very 
carefully to avoid tearing the paper. If 
you prefer it, a piece of very narrow 
baby-ribbon can be threaded through from 
each side, and tied on the top in a neat 
little bow. A piece of the same _ ribbon 
should be tied 
round the neck 
and finished ina 
bow to hide the 
cotton which 
keeps the paper 
in place. 

Our first paper 
doll is now com- 
plete, and in the 
picture “{3]° she 
certainly looks 
charming. 

NG Wo ben as 
give Red Riding 
Hood a sister 
in cardboard. 
TPhie.ucan>, pe 
made quite easily. 
Place a piece of 
thin paper over 
picture 4, and 
trace the outline. 
Lien” tay «the 
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paper over a 
piece of card- 
board, and by 


going over the 
drawing with 
a sharp pencil 
you will make 
a mark on the 
cardboard by 
which you can 


cut the doll 
out. 
When you 


have traced and 
cut two pieces 
exactiy alike, 
Stick. the, “two 
heads and 
bodies together, 
leaving the legs 
loose, so that 
they may be 
bent apart to 


4. Pattern of cardboard doll 


The next picture 
[5] shows this. 
Tixyou havyeca 
box of paints 
now is the time 
for, you, to use 
them. Paint the 
face in a pretty 
pink shade, and 
try to shade it so 
2S. tov pive, othe 
doll, jnice rosy 
cheeks, blue eyes, 
red lips, and dark 
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hair. The “dress 
should be a very 
Peel t yor; PIeen 
color wand the 
cloak, of course, 
must be of bright 
red, Paint: the 


stockings red and 
the shoes black. When finished she should 
look like Red Riding Hood in picture 7. 
Rae Aaah cry ere oe a She has a little 
woolen _ sister, 
who is a dainty 
little person. To 
make the body, 
take half an 
ordinary skein 
of white Berlin 
Wool) *) cute in" a 
bunch of about 
18 inches long. 
Len fie. it 
tightly in the 
middle —the pic- 
ture [6] shows 
you how. Fold 
the wool over 
and tie again just 
under the first 
Knot: to /Torm 
the waist line, 

as in the pic- 
7. The finished cardboard doll ture. This is the 


first part of our 
wool doll. 

The. arms ate 
made by twisting 
a long piece of 
wool round and 


round until it 
forms a ‘cord. 
When two of 


these are done, 


cut one end of 
each into a tassel 
for the hands, 
sewing the other 
end on to the top 
part of the body. 
The head is the 
most interesting 
part tomake. The 
picture [6] shows 
you the best way 
to do it—in the 
shape of a ball. 


5. How the doll stands upright 


For this you must take two round pieces of 


form a support. You will find that the 
doll then stands 2 
Ake by bt set: ee 


6. Making the head, arms, and body of the wool doll 


cardboard as_ big 
as a silver dollar, 
put them quite 
close together, 
vod mak esa 
round hole as 
big as a quarter, 
through the cen- 
tre. Through this 
you must wind 
round and round 
as much wool as 
you can get on the 
cardboard. Put 
the point of the 
scissors between 
the two card- 
boards, and cut 
the wool evenly 
all round. The 
picture shows 
exactly how this 
should be done. 
Then “wind a 


piece of thread round the wool between the 


pieces of cardboard, and tie 


the middle. Take 
away the card- 
boards and shake 
the wool, and. you 
will have a round, 
tight ball. 

Mark the eye- 
lashes on the ball 
with black silk, 
the nose and 
mouth with red 
silk, and the eyes 
with blue - silk. 
For the eyes blue 
beads are a great 
success. 

To complete 
the doll, tie round 
the waist a sash 
of satin ribbon, 
and make a 
red cloak and 
hood. 


8. 


it firmly in 


Red Riding Hood wool doll 
THE NEXT THINGS TO MAKE AND TO DO BEGIN ON PAGE 481. 
SOOO > 
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WONDER ¥: 

WHAT THE WISE MAN TELLS US 

* if Bate questions grow more puzzling than ever as the children find the Wise 

* Man able to answer them, and the questions that come into these pages 
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ie 
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WHY DO 


me one is quite 
sure why we 
go to sleep, said 
the Wise Man, when 
the children asked this 
question, but I think the real 
reason is that, while we are 
awake, we make something in 
our bodies which the blood 
‘\{ carries to the brain, so as to put it to 
ey sleep, just as medicine will put you to 
\ sleep ; and the best kind of medicine 
is the kind that is most like the stuff 
that we make in our own bodies for 
( this purpose. This is not the whole 
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of the answer to your question, but 
I think it is most of it. 
R Ww" GOOD DO WE GET BY SLEEP ? 


fl If you put the question in that 
“7 way, said the Wise Man, the answer 
‘| is that we go to sleep so as to rest. 
The whole body rests when asleep, 
more or less—the brain, the heart, 
othe lungs, the muscles, stomach and 
all. Children want a lot of sleep 
because children have to grow, and 
they do most of their growing during 
sleep ; so if they will not go to bed 
| they will not grow properly. Sleep 
i is more important for children than 
™s| for anyone else, just for this reason, 
7% though no one can get on without it. 
Many of the people who grow up too 
small or weak, or poor in their minds, 
are people who did not sleep enough 
when they were children. Time 
was when older people were careless 
about children’s sleep, but one of 
the happiest and best things for 
41} children nowadays is that their sleep 
\ is looked after. 
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are just those questions that boys and girls have asked since time began. All 
of us have wondered why we go to sleep and where we go in our sleep; what 
dreams are and why they come; why we laugh when we are pleased and cry 
when we are hurt ; and where the tears come from. Here the Wise Man tells us 
of all these things ; and he tells us, too, of the falling leaves and the dying flowers ; 
of the wonderful heat of the sun and how it keeps alight; and of the beauty of 
the sky. The pictures show us the wonder of a buried city dug out of the earth. 
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HERE DO WE GO 
IN OUR SLEEP ? 


Ah, said the Wise 
Man, that is a ques- 
tion indeed! At any 
rate, I am quite sure that we 
do not go anywhere. We are 
still there, only we are not 
awake. That means that we 
not awake to what is around 
us; but though we take no notice 
of what is around us, we are still 
there; and even while we are fast 
asleep we are often doing all sorts 
of things, or, rather, we think we are. 

This is so every time we have a 
dream, and we have far more dreams 
than we remember when we wake. 
Long ago savages used to think that 


are 


men merely went away somewhere 


when they slept, and dreaming was 
one of the reasons that made them 
think so; but I am sure that that 
was a mistake. 

Dreams do people all sorts of 
harm if they are not sensible about 
them ; but we must be sensible, and 
then they will not hurt us or make 
us think that terrible things are 
going to happen. Dreams show 
that we have really not gone away, 
because they are almost always due 
to something disturbing us, and 
nothing could disturb us if we were 
not there, could it ? : 

So slight a thing as the wind in the 
chimney, or a leaf tapping on the 
window-pane, may make us dream. 
But the commonest thing that dis- 
turbs us is our stomach. If we eat 
too much before we go to sleep, and 
especially if we eat things that do 
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not agree with us, then in the night 
they disturb the brain, and make part 
of it wake up, though not so much as 
to make us know where we are. So, also, 
noises often make us dream because they 
disturb the brain. But sounds could not 
disturb the brain if we were not still 
there to hear them. 

Ww DO I LAUGH WHEN I AM GLAD? 


What hard questions you ask, the 
Wise Man said. Will you be content if 
I answer that you laugh because you are 
‘““made that way ”’? 

Yet, though perhaps you do not think 
much of it, that is the real answer. It 
depends upon the way in which your 
brain and body are built. After all, you 
laugh when you are tickled, even though 
you may not be pleased, and that is 
really easier to explain. Ifa bright light 
suddenly strikes your eye, you shut it 
because your brain is made so as to make 
you reply in that way. 

That is a simple way of replying. And 
laughing when you are tickled is really 
the same, only that instead of doing just 
one thing, you do a number of things 
all at once. You move many muscles 
of your face instead of merely moving 
the muscles of your eyelids. You also 
move the muscles that you breathe with, 
in an unusual way, and also the muscles 
that you make sounds with. It is this 
particular movement of all these muscles 
together that we call laughter, and it is 
teally a reply to the tickling, just as 
drawing away your foot is a reply when 
someone tickles the sole of it. 

WwW" DO I CRY WHEN I AM HURT? 


The best answer I can give to this, 
said the Wise Man, is the answer that I 
gave to the last question: You cry be- 
cause your brain is so made as to act 
that way. We do not know why your 
brain should be so made, for though 
there is much use in tears when we are 
not crying, as I shall tell you in a minute, 
yet there is no real use in crying when 
we are hurt. 

When people grow older they find this 
out, and usually they do not cry when 
they are hurt. The highest part of the 
brain—where people themselves really 
live—is the master of the lower part of 
the brain, and can order it to do things, 
and forbid it to do things, as it likes. 

Now, it is the lower part of the brain 
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- that replies by crying when we are hurt, 


so that even the tiniest baby can cry _ 
perfectly. But when we grow older we | 
tell the lower part of the brain that it | 
must not do as it feels inclined to do, 
and so we stop crying. 

Wo. DO THE TEARS COME? 


There is no good reason why tears 
should come when you cry, but there 
is a very good and beautiful reason for ¥ 
the tears which we are really making all } 
the time that we are awake, though we 
know nothing about it. You know quite 
well that every few seconds you wink 
both your eyelids at once. You do not 
do it on purpose, but you do it all the 
same. If you purposely stop doing it, 
as little boys and girls often do when 
they stare at each other, your eye be- 
comes very uncomfortable, and if you 
did not wink at all your eye would soon 
cease to work properly. 

Now I will tell you what winking does 
for the eye. When the eye is open, the 
front of it is exposed to dust and dirt, 
and also the front of it is apt to get dry, 
and if it got dry we could not see pro- 
perly. Yet how is it that, though we 
never wash the front of our eyes, they 
are always clean? It is because we 
wash them every time we wink. Up 
above each eye, rather to the outer side, » 
there is a tiny little thing called the 
tear-gland, and all the time we are 
awake this is slowly making tears. Then, 
when the front of the eye feels itself 
becoming rather too dry, and perhaps 
even a little dusty, it tells the brain, and 
down comes the eyelid for a second, 
with a tear inside it, and so washes clean 
the front of the eye. It is the most 
gentle and perfect washing in the world. 
WES DO THE TEARS GO? 


Well, if you look at the inner corner 
of your lower eyelid you will see a tiny 
little hole. The tear runs down this and 
finds itself—where do you think? Now, 
I will give you a hint before [ tell you. 
When you have been crying a great deal, 
do you not have to blow your nose ? 
The reason is that the tears, as many 
of them as can, run down into the nose. 
All the time we are awake and not crying, 
this goes on, keeping our eyes moist and 
perfectly clean, and costing us no trouble, ¢ 
But when we cry we make far more 4 
tears than we need. Indeed, we make 
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so many that they cannot even all run 


down into the nose, though many of. 


them do. So, as there is nowhere else 
for them to go, and the eye itself cannot 
hold them all as they come pouring into 
it, they get spilt over the edge of the 
lower eyelid, and run down our cheeks. 
But, as I have said, though the tears, 
when we are not crying, are so useful 
that we could not do without them, and 
though the way they are made and used 
by the upper eyelid when we wink is one 


of the most beautiful things in the body, — 


yet it isno use to make too many of them. 
Indeed, though the real use of tears is to 
make us see properly, you know very well 
that when you cry you make so many 
tears that you cannot see clearly at all. 

we WAKES ME UP IN THE MORNING ? 


In order to answer this, said the Wise 
Man, I must tell you that we do not 
sleep in just the same way all through 
the night. To begin with, we _ sleep 
deeply. Now, it is good to sleep deeply. 
It makes us look well and beautiful, 
and people seem to have noticed this, 
since they call the first hours of sleep 
“the beauty sleep.”” But for some hours 
after this we sleep less and less deeply. 
We can easily find this out by noticing 
exactly how loud a noise is required to 
wake anybody up at various times in his 
sleep. And we find that when he has had 
nearly enough sleep he will be wakened 
by a little noise which, a few hours 
‘before, he would not have noticed at all. 

Now, that is the sort of thing that 
happens when we wake. We have been 
sleeping less and less deeply for some 
time, and our brain has almost awakened 
of itself. Then there comes a sound or 
a light, or perhaps we move in bed and 
feel ourselves moving, and since we are 
already very nearly awake, the sound 
or the light or the feeling wakes us up. 
Of course, we live in a way that we 
have made for ourselves ; but if we lived 
out of doors, as men did long ago, and 
as birds do now, it would naturally be 
light that woke us up at last. That is 
what wakes the birds up now. When 
the sun rises, and the light gets stronger, 
it wakes them up, though we are 
awakened by a noise. 


WW BER DO THE FLOWERS GO IN WINTER? 


The flowers of most plants, said the 
Wise Man, can only live and be useful 


for part of one year, when there is 
plenty of light and warmth. When the 
summer goes they die. You know how 
the roses on a rose-bush die, but you 
know also that the rose-bush itself does 
not die. 
_ In just the same way the leaves of 
most trees die at the end of the summer, 
but the trees go on living. Now, I want 
you to understand, what very few grown- 
up people understand, that when the 
flowers and the leaves die and fall, their 
death and fall is really a sign of life in 
the plant, or bush, or tree that bears 
them. If the whole bough of a tree is 
killed by something in the summer, the 
leaves will remain on it when the leaves 
of all the living boughs have fallen. There 
is really no waste or loss to a plant or a 
tree when its leaves and flowers die. 
Before a leaf falls it changes its color, 
as we know, because the plant or tree 
is taking out of the leaf all the useful - 
things that it needs for its own life. 
Then, at the base of the leaf, it forms 
a thin layer of something rather like 
cork, so that, after some of the useful 
things have been taken out of it, the 
leaf is left to die. There are still some 
useful things in the leaf, however, only 
they need something to be done to them 
before the plant can use them. 
Ww" HAPPENS WHEN A LEAF FALLS? 


We have seen the changes that take 
place in the leaf as the summer goes 
away, said the Wise Man. When the 
leaf falls to the ground, there are waiting 
for it many tiny living creatures called 
microbes, which, as we say, make it 
decay. But this really means that the 
stuff of the leaf is changed in such a 
way that it can be taken up by the 
plant from the soil and built up again 
into the plant when the spring comes. 
This is one of the most beautiful and 
wonderful things in Nature, and there is 
no greater lesson we can learn than that 
what looks like useless death and decay 
and waste is really nothing of the sort, but 
a living process that makes for more life. 

You will say, Why should not the 
leaves and flowers: live on all the year 
round, as they do in some plants for 
special reasons ? But the leaf is made 
in order to use the sunlight, and in the 
winter there is not enough sunlight, and 
so the leaf would be wasting its time. 

So the plant takes what .it can use 


from the leaf and the rest of the leaf is 
changed, so that the plant can use that, 
too, when the summer is coming, and 
there is a use for new leaves. 

We KEEPS THE SUN ALIGHT? 


You would think that the sun is alight 
because it is burning—that it.is an 
enormous fire, said the Wise Man, in 
answering this question. But when a 
thing burns, the stuff of which it is made 
joins with the oxygen of the air in which 
it burns. The sun, however, is actually 
so hot that nothing can join with any- 
thing else in it; nothing could burn in 
the sun. There are plenty of burnable 
things there, and plenty of oxygen to 
burn them with, but they are kept apart 
by the heat. Also, even if things could 
burn in the sun, that would not keep it 
alight, but it would have burnt out ages 
ago, and we should not be here. 

Last century we found out what the 
sun owes its heat and light to. They 
come mainly because the sun is shrink- 
ing. It shrinks, or contracts, by gravita- 
‘tion—the power which makes every piece 
of stuff in the world attract all other 
stuff to itself. The sun has been shrink- 
ing for many ages, just as the earth has 
been shrinking. Indeed, long before the 
earth was formed, the sun was stretched 
out as far as the earth’s present distance, 
and even as far as the earth’s furthest 
brother, the planet Neptune. As the 
sun shrinks its parts strike each other, 
and their motion is stopped, and heat 
and light are produced, just as when one 
piece of flint is struck by another. 

So it is gravitation that really gives 
us the heat and light which keep us 
alive. Probably the sun is also kept 
warm, as the earth, we know, is kept 
warm, by having in it some of the 
wonderful element radium, which pro- 
duces heat from within itself. 


AY, fats IS THE SKY BLUE? 


This was found out last century, the 
Wise Man told the children, by’ John 
Tyndall. You would never guess the 
reason. The sky gets its light from the 
sun. When the sun is away, the sky 
is dark. Therefore, the blue of the sky 
must be somehow thrown to our eyes 
from something in the sky which keeps 
all the other colors in the white light 
of the sun, and throws back the blue, 
and that is what happens. 
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The sky is filled with countless tiny 
specks of what we may call dust—specks 
of solid stuff hanging in the air. These 
are of just such a size that they catch 
the bigger waves of light, which make 
the other colors, but throw to our eyes 
the shorter waves of light, which make 
blue. If you could do away with all 
the solid stuff in the air, the sky would 
be dark, and all the light of the daytime 
would come directly from the sun. Sky- 
light is reflected sunlight, but only the 
blue part of it. 

HAT MAKES THE COLORS OF THE 
SUNSET ? 

Now, when the sun is setting, its light 
does not come so straight down upon us 
as it does when the sun is high in the 
sky, but, in order to reach our eyes, it 
has to pass through a long layer of air, 
just as if you stick a needle straight 
into an orange it does not have to go 
far through the peel before it gets inside, 
but if you stick it sideways in the orange 
it has a long journey through the peel 
before it gets inside. So the light from 
the setting sun passes through so much 
air, and all the dust and smoke, and so 
on, that is in the air; and all these take 
something out of the white light, and 
throw out what they do not take. The 
things floating in the air are of all sizes, 
and so we get many different colors in 
sunset. So it comes about that sunsets 
are often finer and more rich when the 
air is not pure, but has much dust in it. 

HY DOES LIGHT SEEM RED WHEN 
WE SHUT OUR EYES? 

That, said the Wise Man, is a curious 
question. Eyelids cannot stop all light 
from coming through to the eyes—that 
is to say, they are, in a small degree, 
translucent, and enough so for the sun- 
rise to wake the birds, even though their 
eyes are shut. Yet, when you look at 
the window with your eyes shut, what 
you see—very faintly, but still you see 
it—1s a red color. I wonder if you 
can guess why this is? It is because 
the light that is able to pass through 
your eyelids has to pass through the 
ted blood which, of course, is always in 
your eyelid. Now, this red blood keeps 
all the other colors that go to make up 
the white light, but lets the red color 
come through it, and that is why we see 
red with our eyes shut in the light. If our 
blood were green, we should see green, 
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THE STORIES WE READ 


(@ the old, old stories that children have read for hundreds of years. We shall 92 
fox 4 go on reading these, because they are the finest stories in the world. But we shall Me 
>) read other kinds of stories too—stories that are true, as well as stories that are 9 
© imagined. Many things have happened in the real history of the world as wonderful Sy | 
~S as the happenings in fairyland or in giants’ castles, and we shall read of these. We or) 
a y shall read, too, tales of castles and churches, towns and villages up and down the world, es 
X and many stories so strange and so old that nobody can tell whether they are true or not. F 
4 
y LITTLE CLAUS AND BIG CLAUS (is 
wm j|ITTLE EEAU Sax Gr ‘them a dish of por- W) 
‘) was a poor little G3. wp ridge. Little Claus (ym 
p¢ man with only one “ “88° did not like porridge, [Ry 
( horse, and Big Claus so he trod on his sack 9S 
{) was a rich big man with four which he had put under the table SA 
<) horses. They lived in the same rene and made the horse’s skin squeak. 
village, and every week Little Claus vee “What’s that?” cried the 


Pree are many kinds of stories in the world. So far we have been reading 


lent Big Claus his one horse for 


farmer. 


ae five days, and Big Claus lent Little “T have a conjurer in this sack,” 
0) Claus his four horses for one day. said Little Claus, “‘ and he says he has 
Wil “Gee-up, my five horses!’ Little conjured a good dinner for us into the 
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~ town to sell it. But at night he lost “Wonderful!” cried the farmer, ty 
Bi his way, and settled down to sleep on when he went to the pantry and found 
ea haystack. From the haystack he the wine that the woman had hidden ‘). 
4 looked into a farm-house, where a_ there. Wy 
(3 woman and a sexton sat drinking wine “Now, could the conjurer conjure 

4 and eating roast meat, fish, and pie, up an evil spirit?” said the farmer, (¥ 
2) with great enjoyment. when he had drunk the wine and ) 
ia Suddenly the farmer returned. Now, become very merry. 3 () 
6) the woman knew that the farmer “Certainly,” said Little Claus, C) 
+ hated the sight of a sexton, so, before treading again on the sack and making (® 
f=} opening the door, she put the wine the horse’s skin squeak. ‘“‘He says (i 
¥) away in the larder, and the meat and that if you will look in the great box 
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Claus used then to say as he went 
ploughing. 

‘Don’t say that,” said Big Claus. 
‘Only one horse belongs to you.”’ 

But Little Claus could not help 
saying it again, and this made Big 
Claus angry, and he got a great ham- 
mer and killed the one horse belonging 
to Little Claus. 

Little Claus wept over the loss of 
his horse, and then he skinned it and 
put the skin in a sack, and went to 


fish and pie away in the oven, and got 
the sexton to hide himself in a great 
box. 

Little Claus saw all this and 
laughed, and the farmer heard him and 
invited him to come and sup with him. 
Little Claus and the farmer sat down 
to supper, and the woman brought 


oven.”’ 
“ Wonderful!’ cried the farmer, 


when he opened the oven and found 


all the nice things that the woman 
had hidden there. 

Little Claus then trod again on his 
sack and made the horse’s skin squeak. 

“What does the conjurer say 
now ?” asked the farmer. 

“He says he has conjured some 
wine for us into the pantry,’ said 
Little Claus. 


you will see an evil spirit there in the 
shape of a sexton.” 

The farmer just peeped in the great 
box, and saw the sexton, and closed 
the lid in a fright. 

“ What a wonder-worker your con- 
jurer is!’ he said to Little Claus. “If 
I had him, I should work no more.” 
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“Will you sell him to*me for a bushel 
of gold, and take away the evil spirit 
in the great box and throw it into the 
iriver? ”’ 

Little Claus agreed to this; and the 
farmer brought a barrow and placed on 
it the great box and a bushel of gold, 
and Little Claus wheeled the barrow 
along until he came to the river. 

“Now,” he said, in a loud voice, “I 
must throw this box into the water.” 


“No, no!” cried the sexton. “‘ Let 
me out, and I will also give you a bushel 
of gold.” 


Little Claus did so, and on returning 
home with the two bushels of gold he 
met Big Claus. 

“However did you get all that 
money ?’’ said Big Claus. 

“By selling my horse’s skin,” said 
Little Claus. 

Big Claus at once killed his four 
horses, and took the skins to the tanners, 
and when they asked him the price, he 
said : : 

“Two bushels of gold each.” 

“You can’t make fools of us!’ said 
the tanners; and, getting angry, they 
beat Big Claus black and blue. 

On returning home Big Claus seized 
Little Claus and tied him up in a sack, 
saying : 

“You shall play no more tricks on 
me. Iam going to drown you.”’ 

But the river was a long way off, and 
Big Claus got tired of carrying the sack. 
So he left it outside a tavern, and went 
in to refresh himself. An aged drover 


came by with a great herd of cattle, and 
heard Little Claus saying : 

“ At last I am going to heaven.” 

‘“‘T wish I were,’ said the aged drover ; 
“ for I am old and weary of life.”’ 

‘Well, untie this sack and get in it 
instead of me,” said Little Claus, “ and 
you can go to heaven.” 

The aged drover set Little Claus free, 
and got into the sack, saying : 

“Tie me up, and you can have my 
Cattle | 

Little Claus tied the aged drover up 
in the sack, and set off home with the 
great herd of cattle. 


Soon afterwards Big Claus came out 


of the tavern, and carried the sack to 
the river and threw it in. Coming back, 
he met Little Claus driving home the great 
herd of cattle, and cried in amazement : 
« Didn’t I throw you into the river ? ”’ 
“Ves.” said Little: ‘Claus: andl 
thank you for doing so. I fell on the 
soft grass growing in the river-bed, and 
a fairy opened the sack for me, and I 
found myself in a beautiful land crowded 
with sea-cattle. I got this herd together, 
and as soon as I have taken it home I 
am going back to get a larger herd.”’ 
“Do you think I could get some sea- 


cattle if I drowned myself?” said Big . 


Claus. 

‘Of course, you can try,” said Little 
Claus. 

Big Claus resolved to try, so he went 
to the river and threw himself in. He 
was, of course, drowned, and never came 
out to trouble Little Claus any more. 


THE SEARCH FOR THE REAL PRINCESS 


poet was once a prince, and he 
wanted to marry a real princess. 
He traveled round the world in search 
of one, but there was always something 
not quite right about all the princesses 
he met. So he came home unmarried. 

One stormy night a beautiful maiden 
came to the castle, and said that she 
was a real princess. But she did not 
look like one, as she stood there with 
her clothes streaming with rain. 

The mother of the prince, however, 
determined to try her. She went into 
a bed-room, and laid a pea on the 
mattress. Then she put twenty mat- 
tresses on top of the pea, and twenty 
feather beds on top of the twenty 
mattresses. She then led the princess 
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into the bed-room, and in the morning 
she asked her how she had slept. 

“Horribly!’’ said the princess. 
“Heaven knows what was in my bed. 
I scarcely closed my eyes all the night. 
There was something very hard in the 
mattress, and my whole body this morn- 
ing is black and blue with bruises.”’ 

The mother of the prince saw at once 
that the beautiful maiden must be a real 
princess. She had felt a pea through 
twenty mattresses and twenty feather 
beds! Nobody but a real princess could 
have such a very sensitive skin. So the 
prince married her in great joy, and the 
pea was carefully placed in the royal 
museum, where it may still be seen if 
nobody has stolen it. 
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Little Claus had only one horse and Big Claus had four horses. Every week Little Claus gave Big Claus a 
loan of his one horse for five days, and Big Claus gave Little Claus a loan of his four horses for one day. 
“ Gee-up, my five horses!” Little Claus was in the habit of saying as he went ploughing. ‘‘ Don’t say 
that,” said Big Claus. ‘‘ Only one of the five horses belongs to you.”” But Little Claus could not help saying 
it, and this made Big Claus angry, and he got a hammer and killed the horse belonging to Little Claus. 
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DICK WHITTINGTON 
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oa WHITTINGTON was a poor 
Lancashire lad, who, having lost 
his father and his mother, went to 
London to make his fortune. His only 
friend in the world was a cat which he 
had picked up and fed when it was 
starving ; and a very good friend it was 
to him, as we shall see. 

Dick used to think that the streets of 
London were paved with gold, but he 
found that they were covered with hard 
stones, and on these stones he had to 
sleep with his cat for many nights. At 
last he got a place as a scullery-boy 
in the house of a rich merchant. Un- 
happily, the cook was a wicked woman, 
and she beat him every day and made 
him sleep in a garret overrun with rats 
and mice. These, however, were soon 
killed by Dick’s cat, for the cat was an 
excellent mouser. 

The rich merchant in whose kitchen 
Dick worked was a foreign trader. He 
used to fill his ships with all kinds of 
goods, and send them to far countries, 
where the goods could be sold at a great 
profit; and, being a kind man, he 
allowed all his servants to put in his 
ships anything that they wished to sell. 
One day, when he was about to send a 
ship to trade with the Blackamoors, his 

oung and pretty daughter, Alice, came 
into the scullery and said to Dick : 

“ Now, what are you going to put in 
for sale this time ? ”’ 

“ [’ve only my cat,” said Dick. 

“Well, put in your cat,”’ said Alice. 

And to please her he parted with the 
only friend he had in the world. 

But Dick soon began to miss his cat. 
The rats and the mice crept back to his 
garret and kept him awake at night, and 
the cook beat him more than she had 
done before. So hard did Dick’s life 
become that one morning he tied all his 
things up into a bundle and set out to 
walk back to Lancashire. 

He got as far as the village of Hollo- 
way, and sat down on a stone to rest, 
and Bow Bells began to chime, and the 
sound traveled across the fields. 

“ Turn a-gain, Whitt-ing-ton, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London.”’ 

That was what the ding-ding-dong of 
Bow Bells seemed to say to him. Poor 
Dick tried to laugh, and began to cry. 

It seemed so impossible a thing! But 
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AND HIS CAT 


he turned, and went a little way along 
the road to Finchley. 

“Turn a-gain, Whitt-ing-ton, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London,” 
said Bow Bells, and he turned and went 
a little way along the road to Enfield. 

“ Turn a-gain, Whitt-ing-ton, 

Thrice Lord Mayor of London,”’ 
said Bow Bells. 

‘ After all,”’ said Dick, “ it’s only the 
cook who treats me harshly. How 
kindly Alice spoke to me! I will turn 
again, as the bells say, and see what 
happens.” 

Something happened as soon as Dick 
regained his master’s house. The ship 
in which he had put his cat returned 
with the news that his cat had been sold 
at a great price. 

On arriving at the land of the Blacka- 
moors, the captain of the ship went to 
the King of the country, and was invited 
to dine at the palace. There he saw an 
amazing sight. As soon as the dishes 
were placed on the tables, a vast crowd 
of rats and mice rushed out and devoured 
all the food. 

“Oh dear!’”’ cried the King of the 
Blackamoors. ‘‘I shall not get any- 
thing to eat again to-day.”’ 

“Good gracious!” said the captain. 
“You ought to keep a cat in your palace 
to kill all these rats and mice.” 

“A cat?” said the King. “ What’s 
that? Is it a new kind of lion? I 
have bought hundreds of lions and tigers 
of all sorts, but none of them would ever 
kill a mouse for me.”’ 

The captain sent a sailor to the ship 
to get Dick Whittington’s cat. When 
the King of the Blackamoors saw how 
quickly it killed rat after rat, and mouse 
after mouse, he clapped his hands and 
shouted with joy, and said that he 
would buy it even if it cost him half his 
kingdom. 

“Will you take six sacks of gold for 
this wonderful little animal ? ”’ he asked. 

The captain agreed, and the ship went 
to London laden with the six sacks of 
gold for Dick Whittington. 

The wicked cook told the merchant 
that Dick was only a poor scullery-boy, 
without a friend in the world, and that 
there was no need to give him the gold. 
But the merchant was an honest man. 
He gave Dick all the money, and had 
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DICK WHITTINGTON LISTENING TO BOW BELLS. FROM THE PAINTING BY JAMES SANT, R.A. 


Dick Whittington thought the streets of London were paved with gold, and went there to make his fortune. 
But he almost starved, and was walking home again when Bow Bells chimed, and seemed to say: “‘ Turnagain, 
Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London.” He went back, made his fortune, and became Lord Mayor. 


him brought up as if he were his own charity. Some people have doubted 
son, and years after Dick married Alice. the truth of this story of Whittington’s 
He was made Lord Mayor of London, ‘early life, but it is very interesting, 
and when he died left all-his-money to “and one that we should like to believe. 
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—<— DOLLY MADISON 7&7 


MAY of our boys 2 ¢ 
4 and girls have 6& 
visited the city of Wash- 
ington and some_ perhaps 
have passed through the large, 
stately rooms of the Executive 

a Mansion. It has been said that 

=} wherever a womanly woman 

makes her home her influence lives 
after she has gone; and the White 
House is no exception to this rule. 
Every room overflows with memories 
of the hostesses who, as the wives of 
our presidents, have dispensed the 
hospitality of the nation. We can 
never speak of the White House 
without seeing in our minds visions 
of those women whose names are in- 
sso terwoven with its history,—-Abigail 
Adams, her brave little face framed 
by its delicate cap frill of lace; Dolly 
Madison, fleeing before the British 
with the spoons of the Executive 
Mansion tucked safely away in her 
pockets; Mrs. Cleveland, the young 
bride of the White House, graciously 
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receiving the representatives of the 
4745) nation. 

1°) ~~ The. very” name, “The: White 
1 House,” according to some writers, 
fee owes its origin to a woman, Martha 
xe) 


Custis Washington, the wife of our 
\\ first president, although she never 
e“\\ lived there, for the house was not 
4Yy, finished when Washington’s second 
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a term expired. When 
2 @ Congress considered 
the subject of building a 
place of residence for its ex- 
ecutives, General Washington, 

who had much influence with 

the committee in charge, chose 

the location. Only a few days 
before his death he walked through 
the unfinished rooms. There is a story 
that it was called “The White House” 
in honor of the country seat where he 
had gone to claim his bride, but this is 
doubtful. It is more probable that it 
was so called because it was painted 
white to hide the smoke-stains on the 
walls after the British burned it in 
1814. 

ARTHA WASHINGTON, TEE WIFE 

OF THE FIRST PRESIDENT 
When Washington was inaugurated 

for the first time, the seat of govern- 
ment was in New York City, and 
there, in a large old-fashioned house, 
Mrs. Washington held her levees. 
With the aid of Alexander Hamilton, 
she established strict rules of etiquette 
for her drawing rooms and the picture 
on the opposite page represents very 
truthfully the formality with which 
they were conducted. No one was per- 
mitted to attend who-was not gowned 
according to the rules laid down, and 
in fact, dignity and stateliness, not to 
say stiffness, reigned supreme. 


Mrs. Washington herself, while precise 
and dignified, was a kind-hearted little 
lady, with frank hazel eyes, and engaging 
manners that soon endeared her to all 
those with whom she came in contact. 
Simple in her dress, with great quietness 
of taste in the ordering of her household, 
she was a model housewife. Her gowns 
and many of the suits worn by her hus- 
band were woven in her own household. 
It is said that the suit in which Wash- 
ington was inaugurated was thus pre- 
pared. Accustomed to the busy but 
peaceful life of the wife of a Southern 
planter, Mrs. Washington bore her 
change to the gay life of the metropolis 
very serenely. While her public re- 
ceptions were very formal, she preferred, 
in the exercise of her private hospitality, 
to entertain her friends with the simple 
lavishness of an American hostess, 
rather than with the brilliancy and dis- 
play of a foreign court. 

Above all, Martha Washington was 
a true wife. Naturally gentle and lov- 
ing in disposition, she subdued -her per- 
sonality in every way to that of her 
husband. He was her will, her law, 
her very rock of strength, even as he 
proved the rock on which we built the 
firm and sure foundation of our nation. 
Mrs. Washington became so filled with 
her husband’s ideas, that she could, at 
times, scarcely tell them from her own. 
As the years went by, people began to 
note that her soft features took on 
something of the look of the President’s 
sterner ones, until all spoke of the won- 
derful likeness between the two. He, 
on his part, returned her adoration with 
a courtly consideration and all the pro- 
tective gentleness of a strong nature 
for a dearly loved weaker one. 

In the second year of Washington’s 


was removed to Philadelphia. There 
Mrs. Washington lived until her hus- 
band’s term of service ended and then 
at once proceeded to remove their be- 
longings to their home, Mount Vernon, 
where you may see to this day, the 
very objects used by the household 
of our first president. The house and 
grounds have been preserved for the 
American people by an association of 
patriotic women. With a light heart 
and much happy anticipation for the 
future Martha Washington, in 1797, 
returned once more to the quiet life of 
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administration, the seat of government. 


a Southern plantation, which she loved 


more than high position. 

A few short years of peace and happi- 
ness were passed at Mount Vernon, when 
the shock and desolation of widowhood 
descended upon the contented wife. 
The nation joined her in mourning the 


loss of one of the strongest and truest q 
But noth- | 


natures it can ever know. 
ing could bring consolation to the 
woman who had lost her tower of 
strength. Her heart was broken. Her 
mind never quite recovered from the 
shock, and three years later she was 
laid to rest beside her noble husband. 

BIGAIL ADAMS, THE LADY OF THE 

LACE CAP 

When Abigail Smith, the daughter of 
a New England clergyman of good old 
Puritan stock, married John Adams, a 
young lawyer without a practice, no 
one suspected that she was wedding 
the future president of the United 
States. Indeed, her father’s parishioners 
were outspoken in their sentiments re- 
garding what they termed “the mighty 
poor union” of their minister’s daugh- 
ter. It is said that Mr. Smith pointedly 
referred to their opposition in a sermon 
on the text, “ For John came neither 


eating nor drinking, and ye say, he © 


hath a devil.” 

In truth, her married life was one 
that called for the exercise of all the 
fortitude of her cheery young soul. The 
times in which she lived were rough 
and troubled ones for women. ‘The 
Revolution, opening with the rattle of 
musketry at Lexington, called the best 
and bravest of the nation to fight its 
battles; and, without the quiver of an 
eyelash, Mrs. Adams saw her husband 
risk his head in opposition to the Brit- 
ish government. With her brood of 
little ones, and a few faithful servants, 
she faced the dangers of the time. The 
British soldiers were not feared so much 
as the Tories and the Indians. 

“In case of real danger, fly to the 
woods, with the children,” her anxious 
husband wrote her, and bearing this 
counsel ever in mind, she went about 
her daily tasks with an undismayed 
heart and a cool head, determined to 
lay down her life for her little ones, 
if it should be necessary. To add to 
her cares, pestilence broke out in the 
neighborhood and entered her home. 


Although weak herself from a recent : 


x 
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- illness, the plucky woman turned her 
' home into a hospital and gave all her 
energy to the nursing of the stricken 
ones. But, through it all, she found 
time to send messages of cheer and 
courage to the husband who was work- 
ing for his home and land. “I am 
distressed, but not dismayed,” she wrote 
cheerily to the absent head of the house- 
hold; and he rested secure in the 
strength and cool judgment of the little 
woman who stood guard over all he 
loved and cherished. 

Before the war was over and peace 
had settled once more upon the coun- 
try, Mr. Adams returned to his family 
for a time; but he was obliged to 
leave them again to go to France as 
commissioner for the United States, and 
later to England as minister. As soon 
as it became possible Mrs. Adams joined 
her husband in London, and there her 
simplicity and refinement of manner 
gained her many friends. In 1789 Mr. 
Adams was elected Vice-president, and 
on March 4, 1797, he became the chief 
executive of the United States. 

In every way, Mrs. Adams’ sense and 
energy proved a blessing to her hus- 
band in his new position. Her grand- 
son writes: —‘‘ That her opinion, even 
upon public affairs, had at all times 
great weight with her husband is un- 
questionably true, for he frequently 
marked upon her letters his testimony 
of their good sense.” When John 
Adams first became President the capi- 
tal was at Philadelphia, but just at 
the end of his administration it was 
removed to Washington. ‘The “ Presi- 
dent’s House”? was not completed, but 
in 1801, Mrs. Adams held the first New 
Year’s reception. The completed por- 
tion of the mansion was but partially 
furnished and the oval room upstairs, 
now the Library, was used by: Mrs. 
Adams as a Drawing Room. It is said 
that clotheslines were strung in one of 
the unfinished public rooms. Only four 
months of her life were spent in the 
Executive Mansion, yet she stamped 
it forever with her individuality. The 
picture of the first mistress of the White 
House stands vividly before us—a 
wiry little figure with the piquant face 
and snapping eyes, framed in a cap 
of exquisite lace. In the midst of war, 
desolation, pestilence and famine, her 
buoyant spirit never forsook her. She 
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never spared herself in any way when 


the good of others lay in the balance: 


and this self-sacrificing woman well 

deserves to be remembered for her 

heroism and simple dignity of soul. 

Her children always remembered her 

strong qualities of mind and heart. 
OLLY MADISON, THE BELLE OF 
WASHINGTON 

The name of Dorothy Payne Madi- 
son, commonly known as “ Dolly Madi- 
son,” brings pleasant associations to 
our minds. She was the widow of John 
Todd, a Philadelphia lawyer, to whom 
she had been married while very young, 
and who soon died and left her with 
an infant son. When she first entered 
Washington society as the wife of the 
secretary of state, political feuds ran 
high and party spirit embittered many 
social relations——but the beauty and 
charm of Mrs. Madison soon won her 
the devotion of all parties, and _politi- 
cians put aside their quarrels to meet 
around her hospitable board. Her house 
became a centre of Washington society. 
Her cordial manners and winsomeness 
disarmed all criticism. 

In 1808 Mr. Madison was elected 
President and Mrs. Madison gave all 
the strength of her nature to winning 
over her husband’s political enemies as. 
friends. In a buxom way, she was a 
beauty, and the sole aim of her life 
was to be popular and to help to 
render her husband’s administration a 
success. She possessed the social charm 
her husband lacked. Every one liked 
her, no one could feel unkindly to- 
ward her. 

The most important event in Presi- 
dent Madison’s administration occurred 
in his second term, when war was de- 
clared against Great Britain. In 
August, 1814, the British army landed 
on the coast and made a quick march 
to the capital. The President and his 
cabinet retired to Virginia; but Mrs. 
Madison remained behind in the presi- 
dential mansion, shudderingly straining 
her ears for the sound of the cannon 
at Bladensburg. A carriage was ready 
at the door, filled with household silver 
and government papers, and the Presi- 
dent’s wife waited only for her hus- 
band’s instructions. At length a messen- 
ger arrived bearing a scribbled note 
from the President, and Mrs. Madison 
prepared to fly from the city.. As she 
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was about to depart her eye fell upon 
the portrait of George Washington. She 
tore the picture from the wall, and 
ripped the canvas from its place. 
“Take care of that,’”’ she cried to some 
friends, “ but destroy it before you let 
it fall into the hands of the British,” 
and with that she was gone. The por- 
trait was saved and is still one of the 
treasures of the White House. 

A little later the British officers en- 
tered the White House, to find the place 
just deserted by the servants, the din- 
ing-table spread for forty guests, and 
in the kitchen a dinner steaming hot 
over the fire. But this did not save 
the city, and the President’s house 
and other public buildings were burned, 


aS we may read on page 1399. Only 
the walls of the mansion were left 
standing. The house was rebuilt, and 
the walls were painted to cover the 
marks of the flames. This seems to be 
the reason why the building is now 
called the “ White House.” | 

At the close of Madison’s second ad- 
ministration he withdrew from public 
life and spent the remainder of his 
years at Montpelier, in Virginia, where 
his wife gave him her untiring care until 
his death. “She had given up the gay 
life of the capital with regret, and upon 
the loss of her husband she returned 
to Washington, where she spent the last 
twelve years of her life, loved and ad- 
mired to the very last. Her house was 
the gathering-place of all the well 
known persons at the capital, of the 
young and gay, as well as of the more 


mature. When she died, the multitude 
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of people who gathered around her grave 
to do honor to the dead, testified to the 
sincere affection she had won from rich 
and poor alike. 
ARY TODD LINCOLN, THE WIFE OF A 
GREAT MAN 
Abraham Lincoln was one of the 
greatest men America has produced, and 
naturally we must be interested in his 
wife. We are told that his first love, 
Ann Rutledge, died, to his great grief. 
After a time, in 1842, he married Mary 
Todd, a young woman of a Kentucky 
family, who had enjoyed greater social 
and educational advantages than had 
fallen to him. The marriage, however, 
was not a perfect union. Mrs. Lincoln 
loved her husband, and shared his devo- 
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tion to their four sons, but she was 
never quite in sympathy with her great 
husband’s views of life. More unfortu- 
nate still, she was not able to keep up 
with the growth of his wonderful mind. 

He always treated her with the great- 
est thoughtfulness and _ consideration. 
At the time of his election to the: presi- 
dency, she was the first person of whom 
he thought as soon as the returns indi- 
cated his election. “ There is a little 
woman on Eighth Street who has some 
interest in the matter,” he explained to 
some friends, as he excused himself and 
hurried off to his home with the news. 

Mrs. Lincoln was much delighted at 
his election. She had always believed 
that the awkward lawyer was to succeed 
and now her great ambition was realized 
—she was to be the wife of a presi- 
dent,—the mistress of the Executive 
Mansion. Her appearance and manners 


\ 
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created a most favorable impression 
upon the people at the first levee held 
during the new administration, but un- 
fortunately Mrs. Lincoln could not win 
or hold many friends. Ambitious and 
eager to be a social success, but with- 
out tact, she soon succeeded in offend- 
ing many of those with whom she came 
in contact. She did not strive to help 
her husband, as Mrs. Madison had done 
with such great success. While her 
husband was bending under a burden 
of national cares that were almost too 
great for him to bear alone, she was 
thoughtless enough to bestow her favor 
upon some of those who were his politi- 
cal enemies, and to withhold it from 
the wives and daughters of his friends. 

The summers during the war were 
filled with a terrible strain of public 
affairs. The man who was toiling to 
bring the nation to freedom and peace, 
sometimes became sad and weary and 
dispirited. His wife did not seem to 
realize the heavy burdens he was com- 
pelled to bear, and the society at Sara- 
toga and Long Branch occupied much 
of her thought and mind. It would 
seem that she never understood the 


- greatness of the man she had married. 


RS. FRANCES FOLSOM CLEVELAND, 
THE BRIDE OF THE WHITE HOUSE 


Now we come to the last of the 


. famous mistresses of the White House 
- of whom we are to speak, Frances 


Folsom Cleveland, the most beloved of 
the ladies of the White House since the 
times of Dolly Madison. Born in 1864, 


- she grew to girlhood in the city of 


Buffalo, and as soon as she was pre- 


' pared, entered Wells College, of which 


she is now one of the trustees. 
_ her 


Here 
unaffected charm of manner and 
the sweet wholesomeness of her charac- 
ter soon made her one of the most 


popular girls in that institution. 


Upon the death of her father, in 
1875, little Miss Folsom had_ passed 


under the guardianship of Mr. Folsom’s 


law partner, Mr. Grover Cleveland. 


In 


constant association with this charming 


young American girl, Mr. 


Cleveland 
watched the unfolding of her character 
with a deep interest and admiration. 
In 1885 he became President of the 
United States; and June 2, 1886, he 


married his ward, who had _ flowered 
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into a charming specimen of young 
American womanhood. The ceremony 


-was performed in the White House. 


Several marriages had taken place within 
its walls, but no president had ever 
before been married there. 
land was well fitted to fill the position 
to which she was raised. With a won- 
derful gentleness and tact, she delighted 
and charmed all who met her, and was 
soon universally loved and admired. 
The position of hostess of the nation 
has its peculiar difficulties, which de- 
mand all the tact of a clever woman. 
Mrs. Cleveland tells one laughable story 
of an incident that caused her much 
embarrassment at the time. Adelina 
Patti, the famous singer, whom your 
parents perhaps remember, was visiting 
the United States and went to the 
White House to call upon the Presi- 
dent’s wife. They chatted together very 
pleasantly, but hour after hour passed, 
until even Mrs. Cleveland, the most 
cordial of hostesses, began to think that 
it was time for her guest to depart. 


Her guest seemed to think so too, but. 


still she did not go. Finally it came 
out that, being accustomed to the eti- 
quette of foreign courts, Patti was ex- 
pecting to be dismissed. Mrs. 
land, who did not in the least think of 


_ herself as a queen, was courteously wait- 


ing for her guest to give the signal of 
departure. 

Mrs. Cleveland was not only a charm- 
ing woman, but also a wise and affec- 
tionate mother. Five children were born 
to the Clevelands, and one, the second 
daughter, Esther, has the distinction of 
being the first baby to see the light 
within the walls of the White House. 

At the close of Mr. Cleveland’s sec- 
ond term he retired with his family to 
Princeton, New Jersey; and from then 
until the day of his death, Mrs. Cleve- 
land seldom left her husband’s side. 
Though deeply absorbed in her home 
life, Mrs. Cleveland found time to 
identify herself vitally with all the 
broader interests of the Princeton com- 
munity. Through all her varied ex- 
periences she has retained that sweet- 
ness of nature, which constituted her 
greatest charm., Mr.*Cleveland died in 
1908, and, in 1913, Mrs. Cleveland be- 
came the wife of Professor Thomas J. 
Preston, of Wells College, which she 
had attended when a girl, and in which 
she still takes great interest. 

THE NEXT STORY OF THE UNITED STATES IS ON PAGE 521. 


Mrs. Cleve-. 


Cleve- 


This is the famous picture of wild cattle by Sir Edwin Landseer, the celebrated painter of animals. 
They still have in England some of the old wild cattle. They are as wild and as savage as the cattle 
of thousands of years ago were. They hide among the trees during the daytime and come out to feed 
at night. If you go near they will either run away or attack you. They now live in only a few places, 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


Mc? animals are useful in one way or another, as we shali learn presently, 
but there are some that are so useful that we could hardly live at all 
without them. The milk in our tea, the meat on the dinner-table, most of the 


clothes that we wear, all come from animals. 


animals feed and clothe us. 


So that it is quite true that 


In this part of our story we read about the cows 


and sheep in the meadows, the pigs in the styes, the goats on the mountains, 
the deer in the forests, and the little rabbits in their burrows underground. 
Some of these animals are more useful to us than others, but each one lives and 
works for us, and we could not spare them without suffering the greatest incon- 


venience. 


We should always remember that these animals were made for our 


comfort and use, and that they serve a great and useful purpose in the world. 


ANIMALS THAT FEED AND CLOTHE US 


OX GOAT ANTELOPE HARE 
SHEEP DEER PIG RABBIT 
NCE a man was met (F 2 Oro} __&. 2» the tongue round the 
riding in a CT comrovono rou as. SY es) grass, and press it 
train which was Wes 2 of against their teeth, 
going very, very slowly. The N¢ (ite é and then pull the top off the 
man began to make fun of the (QM 22 grass—they do not bite it off 
\Y 


slow old train. He called to 
ine conductor...“ You": had 
better take that cow-catcher off 
the front of the engine,’ he said. 
The cow-catcher is the railing placed 
in front of the engine to push out of 
the way anything which happens to 
be on the line, and so prevent it from 
being run over. “ What do you 
wish to do with the cow-catcher ? ” 
asked the conductor. 

“Well, it is of no use there,” said 
the man; “ we are going too slowly 
to catch up acow. You had better 
fix it on behind the train, for there is 
nothing to stop acow from catching us 
and coming in to bite the passengers.” 

Of course, that was only his fun. 
Cows cannot bite us. Their teeth 
are not made for sucha thing. Their 
teeth are made to eat grass and 
herbs, and to grind up the oil-cake 
which their masters give them. 

There are many sorts of cattle, but 
in all of them the teeth are alike. 
We have about twenty different 
types of cattle in America; but 
though some are big and some are 
little, though some have long horns, 
and some have short horns, and some 
have no horns at all their teeth are 
alike. They use their tongue almost 
as much as their teeth in gnawing 
off the grass in the field. They curl 


close to the ground as a horse 
or a sheep does. 

At one time all the cattle 
were wild. Some of them were very 
big creatures indeed, bigger than any 
that are now living. By and by men 
began to tame those that were not too 
fierce, and for thousands of yearscattle 
have been the good friends of men. 

Those that were not tamed roamed 
the forests, or lived in the hills. 
They could not live wild near the 
homes of men. Their pastures were 
wanted for the tame cattle, and they 
were either killed or gradually dicd of 
starvation. There are still in Eng- 
land some of the old wild cattle. At 
Chillingham Castle Lord Tankerville 
has a herd of them in his park. They 
are as wild and as savage as the cattle 
of thousands of years ago were. — 

They hide among the trees during 
the daytime, and come out to feed at 
night. If you go near them they will 
either run away or rush out and 
attack you. There are some others 
like them in a park in Scotland, and 
another herd at Chartley, in Stafford- 
shire, all shy or savage, just as the 
wild ones used to be. 

In Ireland they have some more 
descendants of another type of wild 
cattle. These are small, and black, 
and tame, because for a very long 
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time they have been taken care of by 
men, and they know that men are their 
masters and friends. We could not 
manage at all without cattle. China 1s 
the only civilized country in the world 
where milk is not used. Everywhere else 
people use the milk of cows, or of rein- 
deers, or of camels, or of some other 
tame animal. China is the one country 
where the people do not understand the 
use and value of milk. 

HE LIFE AND USEFULNESS OF THE 

GENTLE COW 

Without milk we could have no butter 
or cheese, and great herds are kept to 
supply us with all these articles of food. 
The milk from Jersey cows is richest in 
butter fat, but Holsteins, shorthorns, and 
other breeds give a larger quantity. 
Few Jersey cows give more than three 
gallons in a day, while many Holsteins 
supply four to six gallons.. Less than 
two gallons of Jersey milk will yield a 
pound of butter, while nearly or quite 
three gallons from most other breeds are 
required. 

Most cows are gentle and seem to 
like to be milked. Often the farmers’ 
daughters do the milking, but in the great 
dairies men, dressed in clean white suits, 
milk the cows in their stalls. Generally 
the cows are herded out to pasture 
during the day, but return to their 
stables or barns late in the afternoon. 
Sometimes they are not allowed to go 
out to pasture, but have all their food 
and water brought to them. 

There is something quite wonderful 
about the feeding of a cow. The animal 
has four stomachs. We remember how 
the camel can carry water in its stomach 
to be used when it is thirsty. The cow 
carries its food in somewhat the same 
way. 

OMETHING WONDERFUL ABOUT THE 

FEEDING OF A COW 

If you watch a cow grazing you will 
see that, when she has eaten as much 
as she wants, she lies down. Look now 
at her throat, and you will see a little 
round ball of something making its way 
quickly along inside her neck to her 
mouth. This is the reason: While she 
is eating, the cow swallows the grass 
into the first stomach, which is simply 
a large pouch, where the food is stored 
fora time. The food is not yet digested, 
for herbs require a good deal of digesting. 
Soon the food passes into the second 


like the honeycomb which a bee makes. 
The cells cause the food to roll up into 
many small balls, and these return, one 
at a time, to the mouth of the cow as 
she wants them. Then she thoroughly 
bites this food, as good children bite 
theirs, and, having done so, swallows 


the grass again. That biting-up of the 
food is what we call “ chewing the cud.” 
Well, this time the food goes down into 
the third stomach, which is made up of 
many thin sheets of muscles. These 
prepare the food for the fourth stomach, 
where the work of digestion is finished. 

When cattle were wild they had many 
enemies. Men and animals would chase 
them, so they would often have to gobble 
down their food and run for miles before 
it had time to digest. Unless they could 
go through the process of chewing the 
cud, this food would not give them 
strength, for food which has not been 
digested is of no good to anything. 
Therefore the four stomachs were just 
what the poor cow, amid the enemies 
who hunted her, ought to have. So 
nature gave them to her. 

From the hide of cattle we get leather, 
which makes boots, harness, parts of 
furniture, and all sorts of other things. 
The flesh forms food for man. 

HE MANY STRANGE USES TO WHICH 
CATTLE ARE PUT 

But that is not nearly all the uses to 
which cattle are put. The hair makes 
bristles for brushes, and when it is curled 
it makes mattresses. The bones make 
handles for knives and other things, and 
chessmen and ornaments, and millions 
and millions of buttons. Some parts 
make soap and glue; other parts make 
gelatine for jellies; while others are 
turned to use as medicines, or as food 
for poultry. Even the bones, which can- 
not be used for anything else, are of 
value, for they are ground up and spread 
over the fields to make grain and fruit 
grow. The powdered bones make the 
strawberries big and red and sweet, and 
cause the tomatoes to swell and ripen. 
Strangest of all, some parts, when treated 
by the chemist, make deadly poison, 
which, though it would kill us if we took 
it into our mouths, is valuable to the 
manufacturers. 

_ Not so very long ago, oxen were used 
in both Europe and America to draw 4 
ploughs and wagons. In India great 


SCE COMMON BREEDS OF BEEF AND DAIRY CATTLE 
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HOLSTEIN 


JERSEY 


AYRSHIRE 


GUERNSEY 
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‘ttle vary greatly in size, shape and color. The Shorthorn is one of the best breeds for beef, though some of them give much 
lk. The dainty Jersey gives the richest milk and the Guernsey and the Ayrshire are also dairy breeds. The Holstein ig 
ge and heavy but, nevertheless, produces very large quantities of good milk. All of these breeds originated in Europe. 
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. SHEEP AND CATTLE, TWO OF MAN’S BEST ANIMAL FRIENDS 
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Here are three curious sheep. On the left is the fat-tailed sheep from Asia, which often has a little 
sledge or a trolley with wheels to carry its big tail. In the middle is a merino sheep, which has a thick 
fleece, and on the right is a mouflon sheep with huge horns. Wild sheep often fight furiously. 


There are about twenty different types of cattle in America; some have long horns, some have 
short horns, and some have none at all. Jersey cows give the richest milk, but other breeds 
give more. Cows not only give.us milk and meat, but supply many other useful things. 


The musk-ox lives in the frozen regions of North The Indian cattle have a hump on their shoulders, 
America, and is hunted by the Eskimos for food. and are trained to plough and to draw carts. 
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strong oxen draw the soldiers’ heavy 
guns when they are marching to war. 
All over India, cattle plough the land and 
draw the carts. The Indian cattle have 
a hump on their shoulders ; and millions 
of Indian people think the cow 1s a 
sacred animal, and decorate it with costly 
ornaments, just as some women in this 
country decorate dogs: 

HE ARCTIC OX THAT USED TO LIVE IN 
THE UNITED STATES 
The most curious ox is the musk-ox, 
which lives in the frozen regions of North 
America. It has very wide horns, long 
blackish-brown hair, and feeds mainly. on 
lichens, for it can get grass only in mid- 
summer. It goes about in small herds ; 
and when in danger from bears or wolves 
the herd will run together in a solid 
bunch, the bulls facing out with lowered 
horns, and the cows and calves in the 
centre. It wanders to the northern- 
most Arctic, islands, and is hunted by 
the Eskimos. In past ages, however, 
when the climate for a time was very 
cold there, musk oxen dwelt in what are 

now Europe and the United States. 

If you have ever seen a pet lamb, you 
will remember what a gentle little creature 
it was. But when that lamb grows up 
and becomes a fine strong sheep, and 
goes to live with a flock of other sheep, 
you would soon learn that it is no 
longer timid and frightened. There is 
no other animal more ready to fight 
than a male sheep. They wiil rush out 
and butt at a strange dog or a strange 
man; they will fight bravely if a wolf 
comes to attack their friends ; and they 
are so strong, and rush at an enemy 
with such force with their hard, tough 
heads, that they can knock a bullock 
down. When they are wild they fight 
so fiercely that they break off each other’s 
horns. 

HE HORN OF A MOUNTAIN SHEEP 

MAKES A BEDROOM FOR THE FOX 

' The horns of the great mountain sheep, 
called the argali, are so big that when 
one has been knocked off in this way 
a mountain fox or other small animal 
can make a home inside the horn. But 
the argali is one of the biggest of all 
sheep. It.is four feet high at the 
shoulder. The mouflon is another of the 
giant sheep; and we have one which 
roams over the higher parts of the 
Rocky Mountains, and is one of the 
finest of American game animals. 


It is supposed that all the sheep were 
once giants like these ; that those which 
we now know have gradually changed 
their shape and their size and the nature 
of their wool through being for so long 
tamed and kept and fed by man. The 
sheep was probably the first animal, after 
the dog, which savage men of old time 
made tame; and the work of weaving 
the wool into cloth was one of the first 
things that they ever learned to do. 

Goats and sheep all belonged to the 
same family, once upon a time, but see 
how different they are now. The goat 
is covered with hair instead of wool. 
Well, if sheep are long neglected and 
allowed to run wild, even now they lose 
their fine long wool and grow hair in- 
stead. In places abroad, where sheep run 
about a great deal in the mountains by 
themselves, they have a covering of hair 
in the winter. It is wooly, but real hair ; 
and the proper wool. is underneath, like 
our warm clothes underneath our outer 
garments. 

HE MERINO SHEEP IN SPAIN, AND 

4 ITS WONDERFUL FLEECE 

' There are dozens of different kinds of 
sheep. All have horns when wild, but 
many of the tame ‘sorts have none. 
Some have very long wool. With others 
the wool is short and curly. The sheep 
with the longest wool is the merino. 
The wool of this one has been known to 
weigh thirty pounds, while the wool of 
the average sheep weighs from three to 
eight pounds. 

‘he merino sheep has its home in 
Spain, where it is guarded in flocks of 
thousands, by shepherds and dogs. In 
the summer it is taken up the mountains, 
but when the winter draws near it is 
brought down into sheltered pastures. 
Many of this kind of sheep have been 
taken to Australia. In Australia the 
farmers have millions of sheep, and we 
get much of our wool from that great 
colony. There are so many sheep in 
Australia that the people cannot eat all 
the flesh, so they put it into ships which 
have rooms so cold that the flesh is 
frozen all the time it is there. Then it 
is sent to Europe.. At the end of the 
voyage it is brought out of the ship 
hard as ice, but quite fresh and good to 
eat. 


The funniest sheep in the world are | 


the fat-tailed sheep. This sheep has a 
tail which weighs as much as a small- 
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SHEEP AND GOATS, ANIMALS THAT LIVE ON. THE ROCKS 
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It is supposed that all the sheep were once giants like the wild sheep of the mountains, but those 
living in the fields have changed their shape and their size and the nature of their wool, through bein 
so long tamed and kept and fed by man. Sheep always love to climb about the rocks and hills. 
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It is a good thing for the wild goat 


| has many enemies. It can live on very little indeed, but where there is plenty it eats everything. It is 


very destructive to young trees and vines, and has caused great havoc in the northern parts of Africa. 


that it is able to climb rocks where hardly anything else can go, for it 


sized boy or girl. Some of the tails, 
without anything else, weigh as much as 
seventy or eighty pounds. 


HE SHEEP WITH A CARRIAGE FOR 
ITS TAIL 


The people who have this sheep live 
in.Asia and in Barbary and in Cape of 
Good Hope. They think the tail so 
valuable that they will not let the sheep 
run the risk of injuring it. They make 
little sledges, and even little trollies with 
wheels, and tie these under the tail, so 
that, as the sheep walks, the tail is 
carried along without being hurt. The 
flesh of this tail is very fat and much 
liked. 

Domestic sheep are many in number 
and in name. The most interesting are 
the black-faced mountain sheep. They 
have good wool and good flesh, yet the 
sheep itself lives on little food, and that 
of the coarsest kind which grows upon 
the rugged hills. Once some of these 
sheep were buried in snow for five weeks 
on a mountain-side, yet when dug out 
they were still alive. 

The mountain sheep are clever at 
climbing the hills and rough rocks. If 
you are spending a. holiday in Wales 
among the hills you have to be careful 
that the sheep high up the mountain- 
side do not loosen a big stone and send 
it rattling down on to your head. Once, 
when some people were climbing a hill 
in the Lakes, they heard stones rattling, 
and a funny shuffling noise. When they 
got higher up they found that there 
were some dear little mountain lambs 
playing hide-and-seek among the great 
rocks. There was plenty of grass for 
them to make merry on, but there they 
were galloping up and down the rocks, 
and skipping and bounding like children 
let out to play. 

King David wrote about the lambs 
skipping at their play, so we see that 
this is not a new habit of the lamb. 


HE STRINGS OF THE VIOLIN COME 
FROM THE SHEEP 


The best mutton is that of the Welsh 
mountain sheep and the sheep which 
are called Southdown sheep. The South- 
down sheep eat the sweet, short grass of 
the South Downs, of England, and in 
the grass there are millions of tin 
little snails, very clean and _ healthy, 
of course, but still real snails. And 
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the sheep eat them as they nibble the 
grass. 

Besides wool we get fine leather from 
the sheep for gloves and for the covers 
of books. The strings of the violin, 
which makes the loveliest music in the 
world, are made from the inside of the 
sheep. Itiscalledcatgut. These South- 
down, and other English sheep, with 
the Spanish merinos, are the stock of 
American flocks. 

It is a good thing for the goat that it 
is able to climb rocks where hardly 
anything else can go, for it has many 
enemies. A great man once said that 
Satan created the goat. That, of course, 
was silly, because the goat is descended 
from the same sort of animals from which, 
ages and ages ago, the sheep descended. 
But it is a wicked little rascal when 
allowed to run wild. Although it can 
live on very little indeed, where there is 
plenty it eats everything before it. It 
destroys shrubs and young trees and 
vines, so that in time it will ruin a whole 
forest or vineyard. In olden times the 
heathen used to sacrifice goats to the 
god of wine. Still, it is a splendid 
creature when it behaves itself. 


HE GREAT GOAT THAT LIVES ON 
THE HILLS OF ITALY 


The best of all the goats is the ibex, 


. which lives in the great mountains of 


Italy. It has huge horns, and, if it 
cannot run away when attacked, it will 
bravely rush at its enemy and, if it can, 
knock him down the side of the mountain. 
There is no place too steep for it to 
climb. It can leap from crag to crag 
with marvelous power and_ sureness. 
But men cruelly hunted it so much with 
guns that the ibexes were nearly all 
killed. It was only when the King of 
Italy said that no more should be killed 
that any were saved. The Cashmere 
goat and the Angora goat give beautiful 
wooly hair, from which shawls and other 
things to wear are made. The wigs worn 
by British judges and lawyers are made 
from the hair of white goats. 

The tame goats give splendid milk. 
It was the milk of the goat that the men 
and women in the Bible used to drink. 
The goat can be trained to do tricks, and 
is a merry playmate. It is rather apt 
to toss you in play, but if you can catch 
hold of the little beard under its chin it 
will be as good as a lamb. 
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The ibex is one of the biggest of The wapiti is a handsome though savage deer, which feeds 
the goats, and has huge horns. It boldly in the daytime, and, if attacked, rushes at its enemy 
’ can leap safely from crag to crag. with its long, sharp antlers lowered and gores him to death. 
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These are both antelopes, though one is very tiny and the other very large. The pigmy antelope, on the 
left, is only a few inches high, but the eland is as large as an ox, and stands six feet high at the shoulder. 
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The red deer in Scotland are allowed to roam about forests made The chamois lives in the highest 
for them. They are much more wild and savage than the park parts of the Alps, and is difficult to 
deer in England, and are larger and have handsomer antlers. catch or shoot owing to its fleetness. 


OOSE, ELK, AND OTHER SORTS OF 

DEER OF NORTHERN LANDS 
‘In the far: North live the reindeer, 
which in Lapland and Siberia are trained 
and taught to draw sledges and to give 
milk like cows; the same kind of deer 
abound in Canada, but are all wild and 
are called caribou. Another great nor- 
thern deer is the one called in Canada, 
moose, but in Europe, elk. We have an 
“elk”? in America, but it has wide- 
branching round antlers, not flat ones, 
like the true moose-elk, and is really like 
the red deer or stag of Europe and Asia ; 
its proper name is wapiti. It used to 
be found all over the country west 
of the Alleghanies, but now exists only 
in the northern parts of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

The moose is the deer of the Canadian 
forests, and carries an enormous pair of 
antlers, as broad as those of the wapiti, 
but flattened towards the ends into great 
Shovel-like plates, with which, indeed, 
the moose often shovel away the snow 
in winter. It eats branches from trees, 
and even pulls down saplings. 

- When it is pursued it runs swiftly 
through the forest, and, so that it shall 
not be caught in the trees, it holds its 
head up and lays its great horns flat 
down on its back. It can swim splen- 
didly, and, like the crocodile, it loves 
to rest in the water of a pool on a hot 
day with only just the tip of its nose in 
the air. ? 

More familiar in North America are 
the small reddish eastern deer, which run 
wild in every state of the Union. In the 
West, it is called white-tail; and a 
larger deer is known as the blacktail. 


NTELOPES AS SMALL AS A DOG AND 
AS TALL AS A MAN j 


The antelopes are very much like deer. 
There are many varieties of them. One 
antelope, called the guevi or pigmy 


high. Others, like the beautiful chamois, 
which lives in the mountains,’ are bigger 
and stronger. , 

The biggest of all the antelopes, such 
as the eland, are six feet high at the 
shoulders—as tall as a tall man. Most 
of the antelopes live in Africa, though 
there are fifteen sorts living in Asia. In 
the wilder parts of Africa there are vast 
herds of antelopes, and when the plains 
become dried up for want of water, the 


antelope, is only eight or.-nine inches 
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animals go into the parts inhabited by 
men and eat up all their crops. Their 
flesh is good for food, and their hair 
and hide are of much use in the service 
of man. 

Deer are not allowed to roam free and 
wild in Britain now like they used to 
roam in the days when stupid kings of 
England thought it was more important . 
to have forests full of wild deer and | 
wild boars than lands filled with houses 
and gardens for men and women and 
children. Some people’ have many 
beautiful deer in their parks, and these 
deer are tame with those they know, 
although savage at some parts of the 

ear. 

The biggest deer forests are in Scot- 
land. There the deer are allowed to 
roam about forests which are made for 
them. Men fence in miles and miles of 
ground and plant millions of trees, so 
as to make the deer feel that they are 
living in wild forests like their ancestors 
did. These are wilder and more savage 
than the park deer in England. The 
red deer and the roebuck are the most 
numerous in the hills of Scotland. The 
fallow deer are more often seen in English 
parks. 


OW THE DEER LOSES ITS HORNS IN 
THE SPRING 


Whenever you see a picture of a stag, 
you always notice what fine horns it 
has. It looks so proud of them. Do 
you know that those horns drop off every 
year, just as the bright feathers come out 
of the peacock’s tail? Although the 
horns get bigger and bigger each year, 
they are new every season. When a 
herd is being made up by the stags and 
does, the males fight dreadfully with 
their horns. Once the fighting is over, 
there is little need for the antlers, so 
they drop off. Then, at the beginning 
of another year, the horns begin to grow 
again. 

At first the bone is covered with a soft 
skin, which is called velyet. This pro- 
tects the bone until it is big and hard. 
Then, when the antlers are getting well 
grown, the stag rubs them against the 
trees to wear off this velvet, and by the 
time a new herd is to be made up there 
are the new antlers! handsome and 
strong, and ready for battle if they are 
needed. : 


We are not quite fair to the pig. We 
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THE HARE AND THE RABBIT, WITH TAME AND WILD PIGS 
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The wart-hog is an ugly wild pig, The wild boar, which has strong tusks, will attack a man 
with tusks and great knobs on its or a horse, or even a lion or tiger, and it is so strong that 
it is often victorious. In India officers hunt the boar. 
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Hares and rabbits are good to eat, and their soft fur is used for clothing. The peccary is a little wild 
‘The animal on the left is a hare, which lives in the fields. European American pig, and is very 
rabbits make holes in the ground, and numbers live together. clever. Peccaries go in armies. 
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a is a curious wild pig, 


The flesh of the pig makes bacon and ham; its fat makes The babyrouss 
lard; its skin makes the leather used for saddles, and its . with tusks that grow right round in a 
hair makes bristles for brushes. So it is one of our friends. ring and often pierce the- forehead. 
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speak of it as if it were the dirtiest and 
most stupid of animals. The truth is 
that it is not more dirty than the rhino- 
ceros and other great beasts which live 
in marshy places. It likes to cool itself, 
so stupid men think it likes to live in a 
filthy sty. They make the pig dirty by 
keeping it in such places. 


HE GREAT ARMIES OF LITTLE 
WILD PIGS 


It is true that the pig will eat almost 
anything—coal, for example. It is a 
hungry animal, and must be nearly 
always eating when not asleep ; so if it 
cannot get clean things to eat in its sty, 
it gets used to eating nasty things, which 
make its flesh bad for food. 

Little wild American pigs are called 
peccaries. These peccaries live in South 
and Central America, and up to Western 
Texas. They are black with a whitish 
collar-mark. They afford great sport to 
men who hunt them on horseback, but 
often with danger to their dogs, who find 
the little pigs armed with tusks like 
daggers. The wild boar of India will 
attack a man or a horse, or even a lion 
or tiger, and is so strong, and has such 
a tough, bristly skin, that it is very often 
victorious. Once a hunter found a tiger 
and a wild boar which had been fighting. 
They had fought till they could fight no 
ay and had lain down side by side and 

ied. 

One wild pig, called the wart-hog, has 
a trick which no other animal knows how 
to do. It lives in a hole in the ground. 
Now, if an enemy comes to catch the 
wart-hog, he will be sure to stand at 
the hole, to be ready to strike as soon as 
the pig comes out. 


WILD PIG THAT TURNS HEAD OVER 
HEELS TO SURPRISE ITS ENEMY 


The wart-hog knows this, so he does 
not rush straight out. He runs to the 
mouth of his burrow, then he gives a 
great spring and turns head over heels, 
and comes down on the top side of the 
hole. This takes the enemy by surprise, 
and enables the wart-hog to charge first. 

The wart-hog gets its name from the 
fact that on its snout are large horny 
points, like great warts. The peccary 
has short tusks, but they are as sharp as 
knives. Some of the tame pigs have 
tusks, with which they can inflict bad 
wounds when they are angry. The most 
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curious wild pig is called the babyroussa. 
It has legs rather like a deer’s. It has 
a smoother skin than other pigs, and 
four tusks; two curve up from the 
lower jaw, and two more grow out of 
the upper jaw and bend back towards 
the forehead. 

In the East people do not eat the flesh 
of the pig, neither do the Jews. In 
Africa natives who will not eat tame 
pigs enjoy the flesh of the wild ones. 

The ‘flesh of the pig, when salted, 
makes bacon and ham; its fat makes 
lard ; its skin makes the leather used for 
saddles, and its hair makes bristles. 

There are many other animals which | 
help to feed and clothe us. The hare 
and the rabbit we all know, for their « 
flesh is good to eat, and their soft fur 
is much used for making clothing, though 
it is often dishonestly called a fur of 
another name. The hare is not “ mad ”’ ; 
it is really a clever little animal. 
out in the ploughed fields, and has many 
foes. 


OW THE HARE DODGES THE ENEMIES 
THAT PURSUE IT 


To escape these, it runs very swiftly 4 
over rough fields, upon which others | 
cannot run quickly. If hard pressed, it 
turns back like lightning, and, jumping 
far aside, will hide until the dog, or 
whatever it may be, has gone past. 
Sometimes it will swim in a river or in 
the sea to escape. 

The rabbit is one of the commonest 
wild animals in Europe. It makes a 
hole in the ground near a wood or on 
a hillside, or among ferns, and lives a 
happy life. If there is plenty of grass 
and other herbage, it will be content 
where it is. If there is none, it goes to 
look for food in gardens, and then does 
sad damage, for it not only takes what 
it wants to eat, but it bites off and 
kills many other things in its play. In 
America there are several kinds of hares 
and rabbits. | 

In Australia they have large numbers 
of rabbits. Once there were none there ; 
but men took some, and they have so 
increased in numbers that they ruin the 
farmers by eating the crops. No farmer 
can hope to succeed in his work until he 
has fenced in all his land with high 
netting. Now many thousand rabbits 


are killed every year and sent to Europe. : 


THE NEXT ANIMAL STORIES ARE ON PAGE 507, 
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AS we go about 
the well lighted 
streets of our towns 
and cities in these modern 
; times, it is difficult to realize that 
only a hundred years ago there was 
practically no such thing as street 
lighting. Washington never saw a 
gas lamp. In his day the houses of 
the rich were lighted by candles made 
in molds, or with wax candles for state 
occasions, while poor people had to 
content themselves with the light of 
a tallow dip, or else the firelight. Dim 
lights were hung here and there on the 
streets, and if a citizen went abroad 
on a dark night, he carried his lantern 
with him. Good street lights are to us 
} such familiar things that we can 
scarcely realize the eagerness with 
‘which our grandparents, when they 
> were children, watched for the lamp- 
lighter. How it fascinated them to see 


, 
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him put his little ladder against the ~ 


lamp post and run up the steps, and 
; how they wondered where he got the 
lights which shone like stars along the 
dusky street. 
Where does the gaslight come from? 
Our first thought, of course, is that it 
is imprisoned in the gas-pipe like the 
genii in the bottle. When we turn the 
key that holds it fast, it rushes out, 
eager to escape, and the moment we 
touch it with a flame it burns brightly. 
Before it reaches the pipe, however, it 
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This picture gives us an idea of the size of the gas pipes used in the main lines. 


long, troublesome 
process, and to learn 
its full story we. must turn 
to another part of the book and 
read about the coal from which 
the gas is made. Before we go any 
further, let us try a simple experiment. 

Take a long clay pipe. Fill the 
bowl of it with tiny pieces of nice, 
bright, soft coal. Then cover the coal 
with clay tightly fixed into the top 
of the bowl. Now ask your father to 
put the bowl of the pipe into the 
bright, red coals of the fire, leaving the 
stem of the pipe sticking out towards 
you. If you watch for a moment or 
two you will see a thin stream of 
smoke come out of the stem of the 
pipe. That is gas, and it has been 
drawn from the coal by the heat of the =< 


fire around the pipe. Though of ¥y 

course gas making is a much more . 
complicated process, this little experi- {/> : 
ment gives us the principle of the work, |{:2 


and if we put a flame to the gas which \&. 
comes from our pipe it will burn. 
Remember that for this experiment 
you must use bituminous or, as we 
often call it, soft coal. This coal is 
used by gasmakers to make coal gas 
because it is richer and gives away its 
gases more easily than anthracite. 
Anthracite, which is nearly all carbon, 
is used to make water gas, but that is 
another story, and coal gas comes first. 


OW THE GAS IS DRAWN FROM THE 
COAL 

Now let us pay a visit to the gas works, 
where, first of all, we shall see a number of 
hollow tubes, called retorts, set in groups. 
In some places the retorts are made of 
iron, but in this country they are made 
of fire-brick. In these the gas is made, 
and our pipe experiment will help us to 
understand how it isdone. In front of the 
retorts, or at a little distance below them, 
a large fire is made. When this fire is a 
glowing mass of heat, air,or air mixed with 
steam, is forced up through it, and, min- 
gling with the gas which comes from the 
coal, creates a new gas which gives great 
heat. This hot gas from the fire is carried 
up through pipes into a closed chamber 
round the retorts, and is again mixed with 
air so that when the oxygen in the air 
burns it may supply still more heat. ‘The 
retorts have been charged with coal, and 
as the fierce heat beats against their 
sides the coal is broken up into the 
parts of which it is made. The solid 
carbon, which we call coke, is left be- 
hind; but all the other parts rise in a 
heavy vapor-like gas which finds its way 
out of the retorts, just as it did through 
the stem of your pipe. 

OW THE IMPURITIES ARE REMOVED 
FROM THE GAS 

The pipe through which the gas leaves 
the retort carries it into a tank of water, 
which robs it of some things that cool 
quickly, and these are left behind in the 
form of ammonia and tar. 

It is, however, not pure enough. It 
still holds many things which are injuri- 
ous to metal work and hangings, and 
which we can use in other ways. So from 
the tar extractor, where it loses the greater 
part of its tar, it goes through washers 
to the condensers where it is cooled, the 
last traces of tar are removed, and the 
water vapor which it holds is condensed or 
turned back to water. From the con- 
densers it goes through processes called 
washing and scrubbing, and finally it is 
forced up through purifiers filled with 
lime or oxide of iron, which causes it to 
lose the last of its impurities—a gas 
which has the jong name of sulphuretted 
hydrogen. From the purifiers it passes 
into the meters where it is measured, 
and at last it reaches the gas-holders,— 
the ugly iron tanks which we know 
so well. 

‘Now let us go back for a moment to 


see what becomes of all the things. that 
have been taken out of the heavy vapor 
to leave it the colorless gas that burns 
so brightly. All these things are useful 
and none should be wasted. Tar, as we 
have seen, comes from it, and ammonia. 
From the tar are made the colors with 
which your dress or suit, or your little 
sister’s hair ribbon is dyed. Benzine and 
carbolic acid are made from these by- 
products, and so are alum, many of the 
medicines that we get from the druggist, 
and a hundred things that are useful in 
many ways to the chemist. 

If coal gas had never been made, we 
might have had no big guns, for the picric 
acid which helps to make the high explo- 
sives used in these guns is obtained from 
carbolic acid. Delicious perfumes, which 
we can scarcely distinguish from the per- 
fumes made from flowers, also come from 
what is left over when gas is made; 
saccharine, which is at least three hun- 
dred times as sweet as sugar, is also made 
from it; paint is another product. It is 
as if the forests that covered the earth, 
when no man had set his foot on it, had 
stored up all the good things they had 
gathered from the light and air so that 
we might enjoy them in these later days. 

Benzene, or benzol, is the part of the 
gas which gives it its highest illuminating 
power. Some of it is carried off with the 
tar, but the greater part remains in the 
gas to give light when it is burned. 
Recently, however, as much as possible 
of this valuable product has been re- 
moved in some places, especially in Great 
Britain. The benzol has been needed to 
produce toluol, which is used in high 
explosives for big gun ammunition. 

The removal of benzol does not reduce 
the heating powers of gas. It would, 
however, make the gas very poor for 
lighting purposes if it were not for the 
invention of the Welsbach lights or gas 
mantles which most of us now use in 
our gas lamps. 
rooms are illuminated, not by the light 
of the gas, but by the incandescence given 
to the mantle by the burning of gas 
within it. 

HE MAKING OF WATER 
GAS 

A great deal of the gas which is used 
in this country is what is called water 
gas, or, to give it its full name, carburet- 
ted water gas, and is made in quite a 
different way from coal gas. Very often 


When we use them, our 
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WHERE THE GASLIGHT COMES FROM 
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Here are the retorts in which the coal is cooked. The machine on the truck opens the doors of the retorts, 
pushes out the baked coal, called coke, and fills the retorts with fresh coal. The fire which bakes the coal 
is fed through the white doors on the ground. The small picture shows an end view of a bench of retorts 
cut through the middle. Underneath is the fire-box, trcm which the heat flows up around the retorts. 
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This shows two of the great meters which measure the gas . 
holders in which it is stored for use. The gas rises in the centre pipe, and its flow to the meters can be 


controlled by the mechanical contrivance which we see close to the openings into the pipes, which — 
into the drum. The dials in front of the meter show the quantity of gas which has flowed into the tank. 
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both kinds of gas are made by one com- 
pany, and the two combined for use in 
lighting and heating our houses. 

In the making of water gas, steel, 
brick-lined chambers, called generators, 
are used instead of retorts, and the coal is 
not distilled. The generator is filled with 
fuel, usually coke or anthracite coal, to 
a depth of about seven feet. This fuel is 
set on fire, and air is forced up through it 
until the whole mass has reached a glow- 
ing or incandescent heat. When it has 
reached this stage the air is shut off, and 
very hot, dry steam is forced through the 
fire. As the steam comes in contact with 
the hot carbon, it is decomposed, that is 
the hydrogen and oxygen fly apart, or 
dissociate from each other. The hydro- 
gen is set free, the oxygen in the steam 
joins itself to the carbon, to form carbon 
monoxide, and a new gas, called “ water 
gas,” is formed by the carbon monoxide 
and hydrogen. ‘The process of forcing 
air through the hot coal to create more 
heat, is called a “ blow;” forcing steam 
through the fire to make the gas is called 
a “run,” and “run” and “ blow” follow 
each other regularly as long as the proc- 
ess of gas making is going on. 

The water gas, which is thus made, 
will burn with a blue flame, from which 
it receives its name of ‘‘ blue gas,” but 
to enable it to give light it must be en- 
riched by having more carbon added to 
it, and this is the next step in the 
process. ; 

From the generator, the gas is carried 
into another steel chamber, called a “ car- 
buretter,”’ which is not only brick-lined, 
but is filled with bricks which are built 
up in an open checkerwork, and these 
bricks are heated by the gas during the 
blow until they are white hot. As the 
gas is led into the carburetter, oil is 
sprayed, from the top, down through the 
bricks, the heat of which turns the oil 
into gas. This gas, which is very rich in 
carbon, combines with the water gas, 
which is now pouring into the chamber, 
and the union of the two produces a 
mixture which is very like coal gas, and 
possesses higher illuminating qualities. 

From the carburetter, the gas is carried 
into still another chamber which is called 
a “superheater,” and here it is brought 
to a yet higher temperature, in order to 
“fix? the mixture, that is to make the 
gas permanent. 


It is then washed, scrubbed and 


cooled; the tar which is got from the oil 
vapor is taken out, and it finally goes © 


through very much the same process of 
purifying as the coal gas we have already 
described. 

In the making of coal gas, the gas 
flows from the retort without stop. The 
making of water gas, however, is inter- 
mittent. In other words, there is a pause 
in the “run” of gas while the heat of 
the fire is being raised by the “ blow.” 
Consequently water gas requires two 
holders. <A little more than midway in 
the process of purifying, it is collected 
in what is called a “ relief holder.” From 
thence it can be sent in a continuous 
flow through the rest of the process into 
the storage holders or tanks. 

OW GAS IS CARRIED TO OUR 
HOUSES 

If you look at these tanks you will see 
that they are supported in a framework. 
Really they are inverted tanks suspended 
over a quite deep well of water. The 
gas is lighter than air, and when it 
rushes into the gas-holder, it forces its 
way up. The gas-holder, though it looks 
heavy, is so nicely balanced that it rises 
with the gas until it is full. As the gas 


leaves the gas-holder to come to our § 


houses, the gas-holder sinks slowly down 
again into the water. The gas-holder is 
always pressing down upon the gas, and 
this forces it into the pipes. 

These pipes are made of iron, and are 
placed deep down in the ground. They 
are very strong and carefully fitted, end 
to end, or else the gas would leak out 
and be wasted. Wherever there are gas- 
lamps, we may know that somewhere 
underneath the streets big gas-pipes have 
been laid. When the pipe reaches the 
house, smaller pipes must be laid, so 
that they reach all the rooms. They are 
laid under the floors or inside the walls, 
and come out through openings made 
in the walls or ceilings. Short lengths of 
brass pipe are attached, pretty fixtures 
are screwed on, then all we have to do is 
to turn the key and light the gas, and the 
darkest room becomes bright. The same 
gas will heat the oven in which your 
dinner is cooked. It will drive an engine, 
just as steam does. It will warm the 
greenhouse, and keep the plants snug and 
cosy in the winter. It will make the 
water warm for your bath, and will burn 
brightly all night in street lamps. 
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THE NEXT STORY OF FAMILIAR THINGS IS ON PAGE 64. 
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HOW GAS IS BROUGHT TO OUR HOUSES 


From the meter the gas is led into a holder. These holders are built on almost the same principle as a 
telescopic cup, except that they are so made that between each section water is carried round the tank to 
seal the gas. The mouth of the holder is sunk in a well of water. As the gas is lighter than water, the 
water in the well seals it at the bottom, and prevents it from escaping through the cement to the ground. _ 


From the holders, the gas is forced into large pipes like those that you see on page 415. From these main 
pipes it goes into smaller pipes which distribute it through the streets, and from the street pipes it flows 
, into still smaller pipes through which it is carried into our houses. This picture gives us an idea of the 

many miles of pipes, large and small, which compose the network of gas lines that underlies our city streets. 
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WHERE THE GASLIGHT COMES FROM 


RETORTD CN+ CONDENSER 
EXHAUSTER AS © AMMONIA SCRUBBER. 
TAR EXTRACTOR, P - PURIFIER. 
NAPRTALENE WASHER M = METER. 


CW = CYANOGEN WASHER = SH « STORAGE HOLDER 


You see here a diagram in miniature of one of our large ¢ 
which the gas is drawn by the pump in the exhauster. 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING MANUFACTURE. _ 
OF ILLUMINATING GAS BY 
THE. CARBONIZATION OF COAL 


as-making works. First come the retorts from 


Then comes the tank in which the tar is taken out, 


and after that we are shown the process of washing out the impurities before it is brought into the con- 
denser to have the water vapor removed. Then it goes through more scrubbing and purifying. 


B + BOILER HOUSE 
G ¢ GENERATOR 

C = CARBURETTER, 
S + SUPER HEI ER 
W = WASH BOX 

HS - HOT SCRUBBER. 
CN * CONDENSER. 


RH - REWEF HOLDER 

E - DHASTER. 

TS = TAR SCRUBBER. 

P « PURIFIER 

M = METER 

SH » STORAGE NOLDER, 


The diagram above tells us briefly the story of coal gas, 
of water gas, so that you may see the difference in the pro 


in which the steam goes through the bed of hot carbon, an 


DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING MANUFACTURE 
OF ILLUMINATING GAS BY 
THE DECOMPOSITION OF WATER. 
W THE PRESENCE OF CARBON 
AND BY THE ADDITION OF 
HYDROCARBON GASES OR VAPORS 


This diagram in the same way tells the story 
cess. It gives us a very good idea of the way 
d shows how the gas is enriched by oil. 


All pictures by courtesy of The Consolidated Gas Co. of New York. 
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THE BALLOON RISES FROM TH 
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wicker basket, is fixed to the bottom of the balloon, 


The car, in which the passengers ride, like a huge 
hanging by the cords, and the balloon floats about in the wind. 
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The passengers are in the car, and the last preparations. are made for the ascent. The workmen remove 
the sand-bags. The ropes that will be wanted when the balloon descends are hung upon the basket. 
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The balloon begins to go, eager to rise into the skies. 
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barrien’ with dt gull ofa oF two bags of aand, which ites € men steady it as it rises, and the balloon 


n empty out if it is necessary to lighten the load, 
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| we THE BALLOON IS IN THE CLOUDS 
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The balloon rises rapidly, above the people and trees, high into the air, until we see it in all its beauty. 
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Higher and higher it rises, seeming to grow smaller and smaller, until we lose sight of the people in it, and 
the balloon is like an apple in the sky. Higher than a bird it goes, sailing gracefully through space, and 
filling our minds with wonder that man has made so beautiful a thing to carry him in- the skies. 
THE NEXT STORY OF FAMILIAR THINGS IS ON PAGE 649. 
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HOW THE WATERS CARVE THE EARTH 


This picture of the Yellowstone Park in America shows how water carves great valleys out of the earth. 
Water is always moving, and has been moving ever since the earth became cool enough to have water upon 
it, and in its endless round it has been ceaselessly making and remaking the face of the earth. Water 
has dissolved and washed away all the land that once filled up the great valleys in this picture. 


cin aos 


This arch of rock shows how water wears away the earth. When the tide is high and the waves beat 


fast, the water melts the rock as hot tea melts sugar, though much more slowly. Some day the rock may 
be worn away completely, ; 


and this beautiful picture of water through a natural arch will be seen no more, 
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THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY: THE GREAT WO 


The great worlds that spin round the sunin space travel faster than 
cannot show them moving, but our artist has represented them as @™ 


THAT TRAVEL THROUGH SPACE FOREVER 


we can conceive, a thousand times faster than an express train. We 
to help us to imagine them on their ceaseless flight around the su 
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is not even and smooth like a ball. 


FTER the mak- 
4 ine Of --the 
moon, the cooling of 


indeed it is continuing at this 
very moment. At last there 
would be formed what men call 
the crust of the earth ; and since 
this would really be hard and dry, it 
might quite properly be called a crust. 


proportion as the oceans are deep, 


the bed of the ocean; and so all the 
lands are really one under the sea. 
Now, the crust of the earth is not 
even and smooth. You might im- 
agine that if the earth, covered with 
melted rock, gradually and evenly 
cooled, the surface might be quite 
smooth and regular. But you must 
remember that whilst this cooling 
is going on there are many other 
things at work which are carving 
the face of the earth. In one age 
the most important instrument of 
this carving might be the flowing of 
water, and in another it might be 
the action of heat. But, in any case, 
the face of the earth is not a constant 
thing, but has always been changing, 
and is even now changing from hour 
to hour. Even within the memory 
of living man, the sea has broken 
down and destroyed a great deal of 
the east coast of England, and there 
are places near the south coast of 
England, now stranded high and dry, 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


We. come in these pages to the actual shaping of theearth. We have seen how 

a fiery cloud became the great earth-ball on which we live. But the earth 
There are great hollows in it filled by the 
seas, and great mountains rising into the clouds. 
How were the mountains formed ? It was thought at one time that the earth 
had been shaped by great storms and explosions, and shocks of many kinds; but 
we know now that the mountains and valleys and ocean beds, the precipices 
and gorges and caves, have all been made by slow influences working from the 
beginning and working now. We read here how the shape of the earth is 
always changing, and how the sea and the land are always changing places. 


THE SHAPING OF THE EARTH 
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the earth would still continue, as “Gas. 


This goes right round the earth, and 
we must not imagine that it has 
breaks in it where the oceans are, — 
Doubtless it is thinner there just in 


_a fact which men long denied.’ 


but the crust of the earth still forms. change, has been, on the whole, a’ 
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What made these ocean beds ? 
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Now, though the subject is 99 


rather difficult, we must in- 
quire at least a little into the 
various kinds of forces that. 
d have been molding and chang- 
ing the surface of the earth, from 
age to age; and, first of all, let us 
get into.our heads and keep there 


- This fact is simply that the history 
of the crust of the earth, though it 
has. been. a history of . constant 


peaceful history. It used to be 9 
thought that the history of the earth» © 
had been made bya number of great « ° 
disasters,-each of them making a 
new state of things which stayed 
unchanged until a fresh disaster oc- 
curred. Now, very possibly, there 
have been some big disasters in the 
earth’s history. It was some very 
great force, perhaps, that threw up 
the Himalaya mountains. : 
Even nowadays, when the earth 
is getting cool, there remain some 
active volcanoes, and small earth-: 
quakes are quite common. But, 
nevertheless, we may be sure that 
sudden and great disasters like these 
have not played a very great part 
in the earth’s history. Change has 
been slowly but always going on. 
The poet tells us that ‘‘ Constant 
dropping weareth away a stone” ; 
and that is the kind of force which 
has for so many ages been carving 
the face of the earth. Not a great 
+ 425 
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disaster one day, and then no change 
for a thousand years, but constant drop- 
ping every day and all day. This idea 
of the quiet but never-ceasing way in 
which the history of the earth’s crust 
has been worked is one of the most 
important ideas that we must have on 
this subject. 

It is true, not only of this subject, 
but of Nature’s story generally. The 
old Romans knew this when they said: 
‘Nature does nothing by jumps.’’ Her 
way is slow and sure ; though she rarely 
does anything startling, yet she never 
takes a rest. And that is the way to 
succeed, 

Well, then, amongst the forces which 
have molded the crust of the earth we 
must count, first of all, the force of 
- gravitation itself, for remember that all 


the while this earth is shrinking, shrink- 
ing, shrinking. As the interior shrinks, 
you will understand that the outside 
will become too big for it, and will not 
be sufficiently supported underneath. 
So a great many things would be apt to 
happen. 

For instance, quite a large part of the 
earth’s surface may begin to collapse, 
subside, or sink. Then, of course, if it 
goes on doing this long enough, the 
water will rush in upon it, and what 
was once dry land may become the 
bottom of the sea. Then, again, as the 
surface of the earth shrinks, and finds 
itself not sufficiently supported from 
below, it may shrivel—that is to say, 
it may become folded. And do you not 
see that one of these folds might make 
a long range of mountains ? 


HOW THE SEA IS WASHING AWAY THE SHORES OF ENGLAND 


The coast of England is being slowly worn away by the sea. In many places 
houses have been swallowed up. Here we see the breaking away of the 
coast at Holderness, where the sea-front looked like this after a gale. 


Now, just as the surface of the earth 
will sink in one place, so it may become 
pushed up in another. One of the ways 
in which this may happen is by the fold- 
ing. Therefore, just as what was once 
dry land may become the bottom of the 
sea, so also the very bottom of the sea 
may be gradually raised up until the 
water runs away from it, and it becomes 
dry land. All England has been at the 
bottom of the sea, and so was much of 
North America. It is hard—is it not ?— 
to think that more than half of Europe 
and America were once covered with 
ice ; to believe that Broadway and. the 
Strand, Himalayan and _ Cordilleran 
summits even, were once the floor of 
the ocean. In his greatest poem Tenny- © 
son has expressed these facts, and done 
so in such simple and clear language 
that we may quote 
his words : 

There rolls the deep 
where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes 
hast thou seen ! 

There, where the long 
street roars, hath been 


The stillness of the central 
sea. 


The hills are shadows, and 

they flow 

From form to form, and 
nothing stands ; 

They melt like mist, the 
solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape 
themselves and go. 
Another of the 

great forces that have 

made the surface of 
the earth what it is to-day has been heat, 
or fire. We are quite sure even now 
that the inside of the earth is very hot. 

If we dig into the ground we find that 

it becomes hotter and hotter as we go 

down, and every time that a volcano 
spouts out liquid lava it reminds us of 
the terrible heat that is beneath us. 

We live, then, on a crust that spans a 

glowing lake of fire, and on a crust that 

is very thin. 

If we paste a sheet of paper over the 
surface of a good-sized melon, we should 
have the relative proportions. Men 
who study the rocks are able, without 
much difficulty, to tell which kinds of 
rocks have been formed under the 
influence of heat or fire. The Latin 
word for fire is ignis, and so these rocks 
which are amongst the deepest layers 
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These cliffs in the Isle of Staffa, off the coast of Scotland, are made of wonderful pillars of blac 
rock called basalt, formed ages ago by the action of fire. There are many thousands of them. — 


In some parts of the world are caves with wonderful things like icicles hanging from the roof, and other 
things made of the same stuff rising from the floor. Those shown here are in a cave in England. They 
| have been made by water trickling through the rocks. As it trickled through, the water dissolved the rock, 
| and on reaching the air again the “‘rock”’ in the water became separated and formed the curious things we see, 
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of the earth’s crust that we know are 
called igneous rocks. This word quite 
well contrasts them with those parts of 
the earth’s crust which have been formed 
under the influence of water. The 
Latin word for water is aqua, and so 
we call these parts of the earth’s crust 
aqueous. 

The action of water, then, is one of 
the great forces that have made and are 
still making the surface of the earth. 
In our own days it is by far the most 
important. In the first place, remember 
what happens to a lump of sugar if you 
put it into a glass of water. The sugar 
is melted, or dissolved, and this happens 
all the more quickly if you stir the water. 

Now, water is always moving, and 
what with its power of dissolving things, 
and what with the help this power gets 
from the movement of the water, you 
may guess that every river, for instance, 
helps to change the surface of the earth. 
Then, also, of course, water. can carry 
solid things along with it as it moves, 
even without dissolving them, and then 
perhaps, when the water comes to some 

lace where it moves more slowly, this 
solid stuff that has been whirled along 
may drop and become heaped up at the 
bottom. 
OVING WATER IS ALWAYS REMAKING 
THE SURFACE OF THE EARTH 

That is another way in which water 
has changed and is changing the surface 
of the earth. Indeed, we cannot do 
better now than to describe the way 
in which water moves about on the 
earth. It has been doing this ever 
since the time when the earth first 
became cool enough to have liquid 
water upon it at all; and in the course 
of this ceaseless round that water runs 
it has been endlessly making and re- 
making the face of the earth. Let us 
begin with the water of the sea. This, 
as you know, is very salt water, which 
simply means that it has a lot of salt- 
tasting solid stuff melted in it. 

Perhaps you will want to know 
where that comes from. Now, let me 
see—in a minute—whether I can tell 
you. The sun has the power of sucking 
up into the air a great deal of water 
from the sea. What it sucks up, how- 


stuff which has been melted in it. If 
you pour a little water into a saucer 
and leave it exposed you will find that 


Ocean are thus carried eastwards in 


ever, is only the water and not the salt . 
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after a time it has all gone, and if you 
put it in full sunlight it will go very 
much more quickly. Now, if it 1s 
sea-water that you have put into the 
saucer, you will find that the salt is 
left behind, and makes a little crust 
which the sun cannot draw into the 
air. 


OW THE CLOUDS ARE DRAWN UP 
OUT OF THE SEA 


Well, the water is drawn up into the 
air by the sun in this fashion, and there, 
if there is a great deal of it, perhaps 
it will form clouds, Since the air is 
always more or less in motion, these 
clouds will be moved by the wind in 
one direction or another, and very 
often, of course, they will be moved 
so as to lie over the dry land. Enormous 
quantities of water from the Atlantic 


the air until they reach Ireland and 
the west coasts of Great Britain and 
Norway. Now, those are very rainy 
places, you may know; and the reason 
is that when the water in the air has 
been carried so far, it is very often 
cooled, so that it forms drops which 
the air cannot hold up. These drops 
then fall, and, of course, we call them 
rain. Now, rain-water is fresh water, 
and yet it was once sea-water, you 
understand. 

When the rain-water falls upon the 
earth, it does so, you know, for the same 
reason as the ball that falls from your 
hand; but even when it has reached 
the ground it must still go on obeying 
the law of gravitation. it must run 
to as low a level upon the earth as it 
can. It is simply because of the law 
of gravitation that water always tries 
to “find its own level,’ as we say. So 
the rain makes little streams, and these 
join and make rivers which run into 
the sea. ‘‘ Even the weariest river,” 
Says a poet, “winds somewhere safe to 
sea. 

HE REASON WHY THE SEA IS NEVER 

QUITE FULL 

Long ago this was noticed by the 
writer of the Book of Ecclesiastes. He 
said: “ All the rivers run into the sea, 
yet. the sea is not full; unto the place 
from whence the rivers come, thither 
they return again.’” He was. quite 
right. The reason why the sea is never 
filled, though all the rivers run into it, 
is that the sun is constantly drawing } 
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water out of the sea, so that there is 
a continual circulation, or going round 
and round, of the water of the earth. 

We said that we should soon find 
out where the salt of the sea comes 
from. The answer is that it comes 
from the rivers. As the water flows 
over the land to the sea it carries 
down with it a great 
deal of solid matter which 
it is apt to drop at one 
place or another where the 
current becomes slower. 
Much more important, how- 
ever, is the fact that as it 
goes it also dissolves, or 
melts, all the kinds of solid 
matter that can be dis- 
solved or melted that it 
finds on its way. If this 
goes on for some time the 
river will be able to eat a 
great gorge in the land, 
and these gorges may be seen 
in all parts of the world. 

But now you will see that though 
there is a going round and round of the 
water, there is no going round and round, 
or circulation, of the salts that the water 
dissolves, nor of the solid matter which 
it carries down with it. These are not 
sucked up again by the sun. The con- 
sequence is that from age to age all 
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forming the 
valleys and 


THREE VIEWS OF THE EARTH, SHOWING HOW 
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The earth shrank in the same 
way when it was cooling down, 
great hills and 
ocean 
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Men who study these subjects have 


used the saltness of the sea as a means 


of helping them to find out how old 
the earth is. They can measure the 
amount of salt which rivers carry down 
to the sea, and they can make a pretty 
good guess of the amount of salt that 
is in the sea; and so from these 
pieces of information they 
can find out for how 
many years, probably, the 
rivers have been flowing. 
It is interesting that the 
guesses as to the age of 
the earth’s crust which have 
been made by this means 
do not differ very greatly 
from the guesses which have 


phe 2 been made in quite other 
nken apple. ways. ‘ 
Water is also to be 


reckoned with as the maker 
of a very large number of 
the rocks and other kinds 
of stuff which we find on the crust 
of the earth. Many of these have 
been made merely by the movement 
of the water. You readily under- 
stand, for instance, that the sea and 
the tides make sand, and, of course, 
if this sand be pressed together and 
held together, we shall have sandstone. 
You know what shingle is, too; and 


depths. 


THE GREAT MOUNTAIN RANGES WERE FORMED 


In the days when the hard crust of the earth was forming, before it had cooled, the mountains were not yet 


made. 


These came when the earth began to shrink, like the apple shown above, crumpling up and forcing 


up parts very high, as shown by these black lines, which mark the world’s great mountain chains. 


the rivers on the earth are washing 
part of the land into the sea, and, 
indeed, the sea is yearly becoming more 
and more salt. When the seas were 
first made by the falling of the water 
from the sky into the deeper parts of 
the earth, they must have been quite 
fresh, and ever since then they have 
been becoming more and more salt. 


shingle, like sand, has been made, and 
is constantly being made, by the action 
of water. Ordinary clay and gravel, 
too, have been made in this way. Then 
there are a great many kinds of rock— 
such as the chalk cliffs at Dover, England 
—that are really made from the remains 
of living creatures that existed long 
ago. Chalk cliffs consist of the chalky 
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WHAT THE FACE OF THE EARTH IS LIKE 


The earth is not a smooth place. It is made up of hills and valleys and mountains, and of deep places 
so big that a mountain could be lost in them. There are mountains covering hundreds of miles ; there are 


great deserts of sand where no people live ; and parts ox the world are all ice and snow, where nothing grows, 


ze 


This is a stream, or a small river, flowing in a This is a valley, the level land lying among hills. 
valley between hills covered with a forest of trees. 


People living in valleys are protected from the wind. 


This is a volcano, 2 mountain with a hole in This is a precipice, the sharp side of a rock, very 
it, out of which fire comes from very deep down, high and steep, made like this 
Set : : A EER SRS NE Ge =X 


This is a desert, a great stretch of sand for hundreds This is a forest, a place covered with trees. Many for- 
of miles, across which camels carry their burdens. 


ests are so big that men can travel in them for weeks. 
The two middle pictures copyright by B. L. Singley. 
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HOW THEWATERS CREEP OVER THE EARTH 


Nearly three-quarters of the earth is water. If you take a ball and cover three-quarters of it in a 
basin of water, the dry part will represent the dry land of the earth. Water covers all the rest. The 
water and land are chancing places, but so slowly that we can hardly tell they are changing at all. 
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The Alps, great mountains covered with snow, are so_ Rivers of ice, called glaciers, moving aaa fow inches 
high that a man has far to climb to reach the top. a year,are made by snow slipping down the Alps. 
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This is a lake, like a basin of water among the hills. There are lakes 
so big that a ship in the middle cannot be seen from tne banks. 


This is a river. a long channel of water on its way to the sea. All 
rivers run into the sea, and some run for thousands of miles. 


The sea goes on moving for ever. The-rain that comes from the sky is water that rises up from the sea, 
and when it falls as rain it trickles into the rivers and is carried back to the sea again. Thousands of 
ships are always on the sea, which has more life in it than the earth, and is thousands of miles across. 


The photographs in these pages were taken by Frith & Co., Photochrome Co., Keystone View Co., Valentine, and Underwood & Underwood. 
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part of the bodies of millions of these 
tiny creatures all pressed together. 

Water has played a great part in 
making rocks of this kind. Besides 
these and a host of others, there are 
the kinds of rocks which water has 
made in other ways—neither by the 
action of its movement nor by acting 
upon the remains of living creatures. 
In many parts of the world there are 
caves which have wonderful things 
rather like icicles hanging from the roof, 
and also other things made of the same 
kind of stuff, rising up from the floor 
to meet them. These have very long 
names, which do not matter to us just 
now. They also, like many others, 
have been made by water in a rather 
different way. The water has first of 
all melted, or dissolved, the stuff of 
which these things are made, and then, 
when the water has been gradually 
exposed, drop by drop, to the air, a 
change has taken place in the stuff in- 
side it, so that the water has no longer 
been able to keep it dissolved. 

HE MAKING OF THE WONDERFUL 

STONE ICICLES IN THE CAVES 

So it is easy to understand how one 
of these long-pointed things that hang 
from the roof of a cave has been made. 
Perhaps there has been a little crack in 
the roof of the cave, and some water 
has oozed through drop by drop. Each 
drop as it fell left behind it a little speck 
of solid matter, and this has been added 
to by those that came after it. The same 
thing has happened at the spot where 
the drops fell upon the floor, and very 
often the thing growing from the roof 
has met the thing growing from the 
floor, and so they have formed a pillar, 
very thick at the top and the bottom, 
and very thin in the middle, but gradu- 
ally becoming thicker and thicker year 
after year as water, containing the stuff 
from which the pillar has been made, 
trickles down its sides. 

You would perhaps like to know of 
something that has been made by the 
action of fire, and I will name to you 
two kinds of rock very different indeed 
from chalk or shingle. One of these is 
granite—a beautiful igneous rock, which 
is really made up of tiny crystals, like 
the crystals of which sugar and snow 
are made. Another kind of igneous 
rock is different from granite because 
it is not made of crystais, and I mention 


it because perhaps you use it in order 
to take ink-stains off your fingers. It 
is called pumice-stone. The next time 
that you use a piece of this try to 
remember that it was made by the 
action of tremendous heat, first melting 
the rock and then blowing it full of 
holes by the steam and gas formed 
within it. 

HE TWO GREATEST FACTS THAT WE 

KNOW ABOUT THE EARTH 

Now, this earth of ours is so very 
important that we must learn the main 
facts about it. The main facts, indeed, 
we have already learnt, though they 
were utterly unknown to the wisest 
men of not so many ages ago. It is 
a more or less round ball, with a cold 
crust and a hot interior, and it moves 
round the sun. Those, of course, are 
the two greatest facts about the earth, 
though anyone who had said such 
things 2,000 years ago would have been < 
thought quite mad, and only 300 years 
ago one of the greatest men that ever 
lived was put in prison for saying so, 
and many others were followed on 
the street by jeering crowds, who 
sometimes threw stones and filth at 
them. 

First, then, as to the shape of the 
earth. It is not perfectly round, but a 


little bit flattened at the North Pole and , 


the South Pole, whilst it bulges a little . 
bit all round its middle. The line that 
divides the earth equally into a north 
half and a south half is called the 
Equator. One of the ways of eating an 
orange, you know, is to cut it through 
its equator, and most oranges are shaped 
rather like the earth—only they ex- 
aggerate the bulging at the Equator and 
the flattening at the Poles. 
OW THE EARTH’S SPINNING MAKES 
IT BULGE IN THE MIDDLE 

We know why the earth bulges at 
the Equator—it is because it is spin- 
ning; and as it spins, the stuff of which 
it is made tends rather to fly outwards, 
just like the drops on a spinning umbrella. 
That is why the earth bulges at the 
Equator. But really it bulges only © 
very little, for if you went through - 
the earth from side to side, starting at . 
some point on the Equator ana coming - 
out at the point opposite it, you would — 
have to go only about twenty-seven | 
miles further than if you went through . 
the earth from the North Pole to the : 
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South Pole. The distance you would 
have to travel would be rather less than 
8,000 miles; and that is what is called 
the diameter of the earth. Diameter is 
rather a long word, but all that it means 
is measure across. 

If you wernt round the earth instead of 
through it, you would have to travel 
nearly 25,000 miles, and that is called 
its circumference. Now, the earth twists 
right around in a day of twenty-four 
hours, and so it follows that anyone 
standing on the Equator is moving at 
the rate of about x,000 miles an hour. 
If the earth went round very much 
more quickly than it does—if, for 
instance, it twisted right round in one 
hour instead of in 
twenty-four—any- 
one standing at the 
Equator would be 
thrown off instantly 
like the drop of water 
from the twisted 
umbrella. 

Bett you have .a 
globe you must have 
noticed that it is not 
set squarely in its 
mame. ~The “North s 
Pole is not at the 
very top and the 
South Pole at the 
bottom, but the globe 
is rather tilted. The 
picture on this page 
shows you what 
mean. 


000 MILES ROUND 


Our winter, also, is the summer for the 
Australians, and when we have summer 
they have winter. So the distance of 
the earth from the sun has nothing to 
do with the seasons, and they are due, . 
as we have said, entirely to the fact that 
the earth is tilted. — 

Now, there is another very interesting 
fact about the tilting of the earth. It 
is that the earth is not always tilted to 
just the same amount, but for thousands 
of years it becomes rather more tilted 
than it was, and then for thousands of 
years rather less tilted. The earth 
wobbles rather as it spins, just as a 
top. will wobble if it is prevented from 
spinning upright, and for the same 
reason. This wob- 
bling of the earth is 
a very slow affair. 
Indeed, one wobble 
takes about 20,000 
years. Now, if we 
remember that the 
seasons are due to 
the tilting of the 
_ earth, we may under- 
stand how it is that 
at one part of the 
wobble the earth may 
be so much tilted 
that the winter, for 
instance, in its 
northern half will be 
very long and cold. 
It is by means of 
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] The earth is not a perfect ball, nor is it quite straight studying this wob- 


s a as it spins through space. 
This tilting called the North Pole, and at the bottom, called the 


It is flattened at the top, bling of the earth 


of the earth as it South Pole. It bulges outa little all round the middle, that we are helped to 
goes round the sun at what we call the Equator. Instead of spinning explain the times in 


indeed, for it is re- 
sponsible for the seasons. It means that 
the northern half of the earth will get 
the sun’s rays pouring very directly. 
down upon it during one part of the 
year, which we call summer, but not so 
directly during the other part of the 
year, the winter. 

That is why summer is hot and winter 
cold. In a little while we shall be talk- 
ing about the way in which the earth 
goes round the sun, and we shall find 
that at some times it is nearer to the 
sun than it is at other times, You 
might think that when the earth was 


nearer the sun this would make summer ; > 


but, as a matter of fact, the earth is 
nearer to the sun during our winter. 


makes the difference between summer and winter. 


know, allthenorthern 
part of the earth was covered with 
ice. 

Next we must go on to the way in 
which the earth moves round the sun. 
It moves not in a circle, but in a sort of 
flattened circle. This is why it is some- 
times nearer the sun and sometimes 
farther away. It does not move at the 
same speed always, but moves most 
quickly when it is near the sun. » If the 
earth moved no quicker when it is nearer _ 
the sun than when it ‘s farther away, it. 
would be drawn into him; and if it 
moved as quickly when it is. farther 
away as it does when it is near, it would 
fly away from him altogether. 


THE NEXT STORY OF THE EARTH IS ON PAGE 565. 
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JULIUS CASAR, THE FOREMOST MAN OF ROME 


Lee lee 


NEES 


THE DEATH OF JULIUS C4SAR IN THE SENATE-HOUSE IN ROME, STABBED BY HIS F RIENDS ‘ 
‘ 


Julius Cesar became the foremost man in all the world. He set himself to rule the Roman Empire and 
to make wise laws. But there were some who thought he wanted to be king, a thing hateful to all 
Romans, and for this ambition that Caesar was supposed to have, although he thrice refused the 
crown, they killed him at the foot of the statue of Pompey, his dead rival. But Caesar's power 
was well founded, and his adopted son, Octavius, became the first of a long line of emperors, 
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THE MEN OF THE ETERNAL CITY 


i Ba ancient times, hundreds of years before the first Christmas Day, there was 

already standing on the banks of the River Tiber, in Italy, the city of 
Rome. And, as time passed, this ‘city of the seven hills’? became the 
mistress of almost the whole of the world that was known to her people. 
After a time Rome’s lordship was taken away, and new empires arose; 
but Rome herself, when the influence of Christianity came into the world, 
won a new dominion over the minds of men, the head of the Christian Church 
in Rome being looked upon as the head of the Christian Church everywhere. 
And though once more that dominion, too, was shaken off by the countries 
which became Protestant, there are still great numbers of Christians in all 
nations who look upon the Pope of Rome as their spiritual head ; and still 
Rome stands upon the banks of the Tiber, so that men call her ‘‘ The Eternal 
City.” We read here of some of the great men who built up her power. 
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their city was 
founded by a king 
named Romulus, and that after 
him there reigned six more 
kings. Five of those six helped 
to make Rome great, either 
because they were skilful warriors, 
or because they made wise laws. 
But the seventh king was called 
Tarquin the Proud, because in all 
things he sought his own wealth 
and pleasure, trampling upon the 
people, instead of making it his 
aim to secure their welfare like the 
wise kings before him. And his 
sons were like him. ; 
There was a young man among 
the nobles whose name was Lucius 
Junius; and he was also called 
Brutus, which means “‘ blockhead.”’ 
But, in truth, he was keen-witted, 
and only made a pretence of dul- 
ness. 
the Proud feared clever men, and 
sought to destroy them, lest they 


should become powerful and over- | 


throw him. Yet, though Tarquin 
did not know it, there was no one 
in Rome whom he had more cause 
to fear than this Brutus. 

There is a story that the king 
once sent two of his sons, and 
Brutus with them, to consult the 
Oracle of the temple at Delphi, 
which men believed could foretell 
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For he saw that Tarquin: 


asked the questions 
as the king had 
told them, then the sons of 
Tarquin asked the Oracle: 
“Which of us shall rule in 


Rome hereafter ?’”’ And the 
Oracle answered: “ He that shall 
first kiss his mother.’”’ As they 


left the temple, the stupid Brutus 
tripped and fell; but he had done 
this on purpose, so that he might 
kiss the earth, which is the mother 
of all men. The rule of Tarquin - 
grew worse and worse ; and nobles 
and people groaned under his 
tyranny, till their anger was ready 
to break out in fierce flame. And 
then a son of Tarquin, named Sex- 
tus, did wrong to Lucretia, the wife 
of one of the nobles—wrong so deep 
and bitter that after she had'told - 
her story to her husband, in the pre- 
sence of her father and Brutus and 
another noble, named Publius Val- 
erius, she slew herself with a dagger. 

Thereupon Brutus dropped his 
pretence of stupidity ; he snatched 
the dagger from her heart, and 
called on all present to pledge 
themselves to rid Rome of the 
tyrant Tarquin and his evil sons. 
Then they went out und told the 
people in Rome what had befallen ; 
for Tarquin was away at the head 
of an army. Brutus made haste 


to the camp, and there he called upon 
the soldiers to rise up against Tarquin. 
And Tarquin and his sons had to fly to 
another city, nor could they ever win 
back their power in Rome. But the 
Romans made oath that they would 
never again have a king in Rome, and 
instead of a king they set two consuls 
at the head of the state. One of them 
was Brutus. 

RUTUS, WHO DROVE THE TYRANT FROM 

ROME AND CONDEMNED HIS OWN SONS 

So the name of Brutus was ever held 
in high honor in Rome, as the man who 
had driven the tyrant forth from her 
gates and made her a free. Common- 
wealth. Moreover, it is told of Brutus 
that he set to all men an example of stern 
justice, even when it must have almost 
broken his own heart. For it befell 
that his own sons were drawn into a plot 
to restore the Tarquins; and when 
Brutus learnt the truth he did not use 
his power to spare his own flesh and 
blood, but spoke the doom of the traitors 
with his own lips. Reckoning his duty 
to his country more highly than his love 
for his family, he condemned his sons to 
death. 

For many a long year the Romans 
had constant wars with one or another 
of the neighboring cities, and many 
troubles within between the nobles, who 
were called Patricians, and the commons, 
who were called Plebeians. For the 
nobles held the rule and were often 
oppressors. And slowly the commons 
gained more and more share in the 
government. A time came when the 
power of Rome was in danger from the 
victory of the city of Veii. The Romans 
sent out armies and besieged Veli, but 
could not take it until they placed their 
forces under the command of a noble 
named Marcus Furius Camillus. 

AMILLUS, WHO WON GREAT FIGHTS AND 

BADE THE CHILDREN FLOG A TRAITOR 

Now, Camillus found that he could 
make a hidden passage underground, 
called a mine; and, unknown to the 
people of Veii, he made a mine under 
the wall of Veii, and dug it so that his 
soldiers could burst their way out into 
the temple of Juno. Then he ordered 
a great attack to be made on the walls, 
so that all the people of Veii gathered 
to defend them. Then, when the whole 
of the city was defending the walls, 
Camillus himself led a troop into the 


mine, and they broke out and opened 
the gates of the city, so that its people 
were utterly conquered. 

It is told of Camillus that in one of 
the wars, when he was besieging another 
town, he won honor for the Romans 
by a generous action. For there was a 
schoolmaster. who thought to win favor 
with the Romans, and by a trick managed 
to take the school children out of the 
town and bring them to the Roman 
camp, so that the people of the town 
would agree to anything to get the 
children back. But Camillus bound the 
traitor’s hands, and bade the children 
flog him back to the city. Some say 
that afterwards, when the Gauls sacked 
Rome, Camillus, who was in exile, re- 
turned and defeated them. Some say 


that his last public act was to persuade | 
‘the leaders of the nobles and commons 


to agree together and be at peace. But, 
at any rate, his memory was honored as 
of one who, all his life, did good service 
to his country. 


EGULUS, WHO GAVE UP HIS LIFE FOR 
THE SAKE OF ROME 


The next famous man of whom we | 


have to tell won no great victories for 
Rome. For he was in command of the 
Roman army when it was warring against 
the city of Carthage, in Africa ; and the 
men of Carthage defeated the Romans 
and took many prisoners. Among the 
prisoners was the general Regulus. The 
victors held Regulus captive ; but when 
some Carthaginian nobles were captured 
in another battle with the Romans they 
sent messengers to Rome, and Regulus 
with them, offering to set Regulus and 
other prisoners free if their own men 
were set free. But Regulus, instead of 
begging the Romans to agree, so that he 
might come home again, told them that 
it would be wiser to refuse, since they 
had less need of him than the Car- 
thaginians had of their men. So it was 
that Regulus returned to captivity in 
Carthage, rather than let Rome suffer 
even a little for his sake. And for this 
he deserved the higher honor, because 
he knew that the Carthaginians would 
be wrath with him, and put him to a 
painful death. 

In that war the Romans defeated the 
Carthaginians in the end, but the power 
of Carthage was not destroyed; and 
some of her people went to Spain and 
there made a new power, drawing the 
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BRUTUS CONDEMNING HIS SONS TO DEATH 


se 
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THE GRIEF IN THE HOME OF BRUTUS WHEN THE BODIES WERE BROUGHT IN 


y s of Rome, when Tarquin the Proud was king, the king and his sons were so cruel 
Be ae aoe. groaned under them, and a young nobleman named Brutus called par eae bie 
to drive the Tarquins out of Rome. They were driven out, and afterwards some false i bo 
plotted to bring them back Among the traitors were Brutus’s. own sons; then Brutus ah to a bie 
an example of stern justice. He condemned the traitors to death, though they were his own sons, 
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peoples of Spain under their rule or into 
company with them. They built a city 
which they called New Carthage, and 
they did this because they thought that, 
possessing Spain, they would again be 
able to make war successfully against 
the Romans. 


CIPIO, THE YOUNG HERO WHO WON 
SPAIN AND AFRICA FOR ROME 

It was in one of those battles with 
Carthage that Cornelius Scipio _ first 
fought, being then but a boy. They 
say that Scipio saved his own father’s 
life. After that his father was sent to 
Spain, to fight the Carthaginians who 
were there, and was killed. Then none 
of the Roman generals were willing to 
go to Spain, knowing how hard a task 
was before them; but Scipio, though 
yet very young, offered to undertake it. 
For he felt sure in his heart that he could 
conquer Spain for Rome. 

Moreover, the people were so moved 
by his noble bearing and his persuasive 
speech, and by the courage he had 
shown, that they gave him the command. 
When Scipio was come to Spain the 
soldiers took heart ; for they had loved 
his father, and now they followed the 
son with fearless devotion. 

First of all, they captured the enemy’s 
city of New Carthage, and then defeated 
them in other battles, until their power 
in Spain was broken altogether. Then 
he returned to Rome, and persuaded 
the» Romans to send him with an 
army across the sea against Carthage 
itself. 

The power of Carthage was laid low, 
and Scipio was called Africanus, because 
he conquered the land of Africa. At 
last there came a time when he saw 
that some men envied him, and others 
distrusted him for the tales that were 
told of him by his enemies, and then he 
ceased to take part in public affairs, 
scorning to defend himself against charges 
of baseness. So Scipio passed the end 
of his days as a private citizen. 


ATO THE CENSOR, WHO WAS FAMOUS 
FOR THE ROMAN VIRTUES 

Among these enemies of his was 
Marcus Porcius Cato, called the Censor. 
Cato was a man who was famous for 
what men call the old Roman virtues, 
for he proved himself a warrior reckless 
of his own danger, yet shrewd and wary, 
and one who held with firm doggedness 


to every purpose he set before himself 
and to every rule of life he laid down. 
Moreover, he scorned all manner of easy 
living, and would have had all men to 
live as carefully as himself. But Cato 
was hard and harsh, not fearing pain 
himself, and careless whether others 
suffered, regarding only the things that 
he considered useful, and despising the 
things that make life lovely and gracious 
as well as the things that are merely 


pleasant and the things that are harm- ¥ 


ful. And so, because Scipio was not of 
a like ungracious temper, Cato was very 
ready to think ill of him. 

Cato’s name of Censor was given to 
him because at Rome Censor was the 
title of a great officer of State who was 
guardian of public morals; and when 
Cato was himself appointed to this office 
he was very rigid in punishing whatever 
he thought foolish or unseemly, fearing 
the great and powerful no more than 
the humble and mean, so that his rule 
as Censor remained in men’s memory. 


HE GRACCHI, WHO STROVE FOR THE 
PEOPLE AGAINST THE NOBLES 


The daughter of Scipio, who was 
called Cornelia, was wedded to a certain 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus ; and they 


had two sons, named Tiberius and Gaius, ~ 


whose mother did not care to make a 
show of jewels, although she was wealthy, 


but would point to her two boys and say : — 3 


“These are my jewels.” 


Now, after the Romans had over- 


thrown Carthage, their armies vanquished | 


many foreign foes, and the power of 
Rome became very great. But in Rome 
and in Italy the people suffered. griev- 
ously. For since the old nobility’ had 
ceased to have all the power,.a new order 
of nobles had sprung up out of those 
families whose members had held high 
office, and these new nobles tried, like 


the old patricians, to keep the power 


all in their own hands. 
These senatorial families had managed 


to get possession of the new lands that * 
Rome had won, so that everywhere were 4 


great estates tilled by the slaves of these 


nobles, and the old free yeomen farmers | 


of Italy seemed likely to disappear 
altogether. But when Tiberius Gracchus 


was grown up he tried to make’things * 
better for the common folk, and to make | 


the landowners give up to them the 
lands to which he said they really had 
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no right. Still, though he wished that 
they should be fairly paid for what they 
lost, the nobles were very angry, and 
said that Tiberius was going about to 
win the favor of the commons and to 
make himself king. 

The nobles and their followers then 
fell upon the followers of Tiberius, and 
Tiberius himself was struck down and 
murdered in the fray. But Gaius, the 
younger brother, waited his time, and 
after some years he, in turn, came for- 
ward as the people’s champion, seeking 
also to give power to other Italians by 
making them citizens of Rome. But 
most of all Gaius desired to humble the 


nobles who had done his brother to death, 
and by his eloquence and boldness he 
came near to gaining his end. Yet, 
when they saw that the nobles were 
better prepared to fight, his supporters 
were afraid, and again the nobles and 
their followers fell upon them and slew 
many. And when Gaius saw how fickle 
the people were, and that they were 
willing, as he said, to remain slaves, he 
bade his faithful servant to thrust his 
sword into his heart, and so the servant 
slew him, and then, for the love of his 
dead master, slew himself by his side. 
But in after time the people honored 
the memory of these brothers, whom we 
know now as the Gracchi, and set up a 
statue of their mother, Cornelia, writing 


REGULUS GOING BACK TO CARTHAGE TO DIE A CAPTIVE FOR THE SAKE OF ROME 


thereon not that she was the daughter 


of the great Scipio, but that she was 


“the mother of the Gracchi.” 

Now you can see how the Roman state 
became divided between a Senate party. 
and a popular party; and while the 
foreign wars went on, it came about that 
whenever a successful general. won the 
favor of his soldiers he could use his army 
to give his own party power. Thus the 
popular party tnumphed under Gaius 
Marius, and again the Senate’s party 
seemed to have crushed them under the 
merciless leader Sulla. The blood of both 
parties was spilt like water, and instead 
of seeking the common weal, it seemed 


that every man cared only for his own 
gain, or, at best, for the gain of his 
party, so that some began to see that 
there would be no settled order in Rome, 
but endless strife, until there should arise 
some one man strong enough and wise 
enough to crush all quarreling parties, 
and to take the government into his own 
hands and rule with the good of the 
whole state as his aim. : 
Among the Senate party, their great 
captain Sulla saw signs of great talent 
in a very young man whom we call 
Pompey. Therefore, Sulla raised him 
to high command, while other people 
sneered at him as a boy. But the boy 
led armies with great success, and when 
he returned from Africa, where he over~- 


threw Sulla’s enemies, Sulla hailed him 
by the title “ Magnus,’’ which means 
‘ereat.”’ But, after all, he did not prove 
to be really a very great man, though 
for a long time it seemed that he might 
possibly become the saviour of the 
Roman state. For he was a skilful 
soldier, and, besides that, he was kind- 
hearted, and had a way that made him 
popular. 

Then, while he was still a young man, 
he broke away from the Senate party, 
and became the chief of the people's 
party, and almost the chief man in the 
state. Soon after this he was appointed 
to destroy the bands of pirates who sailed 
over the Mediterranean Sea, and then he 
went to take command of the Roman 
armies in Asia, where there was a war 
going on against a barbarian monarch. 

It was some years before Pompey 
finished that war successfully, and during 
the war there was in the city another 


become master of the Romans... This 


ZESAR AND POMPEY, THE FOREMOST 
MEN IN ROME 


popular party, though he himself be- 
longed to a noble family. He saw that 
if he wished to win power he must make 


he saw, too, that the next thing would 
be to make Pompey feel that if they 
two joined together they could rule the 


third, Crassus, who, because of his vast 
wealth, was a sort of rival to Pompey. 
When Pompey came back from the war 
with Mithridates, Cesar managed so that 
the three agreed to act together; and 
no doubt Pompey thought he was him- 
self going to be the chief of the three, 
seeing that Cesar was as yet without 
practice in the wars, though famous 
as an orator. Yet it was Cesar who 
devised measures that pleased the 
people. 

Now, Cesar knew very well that the 
time would .come when there would 
be open strife, whether he or Pompey 
should be the head of the state, and 
he got himself appointed to be governor 
of the province of Gaul, which means 
France. But as there were many war- 
like tribes in Gaul he required an army 


man who was laying his own plans to 
_Ceesar. 
was the most famous of all Romans, » 
Julius Cesar. Aa aA ge Po. 


Cesar had always belonged to the | 
himself a favorite with the people; and > 


Roman world; .although there was a. 
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to bring them into subjection, and with 
this army he very soon showed that he 
was one of the most skilful soldiers who 
ever lived, with a wonderful power over 
his followers. Caesar wrote a book of 
his wars in Gaul, which is a model of 
what such a book ought to be. While 
he was there he crossed the British 
Channel and fought the Ancient Britons ; 
but he only wished to see what the 
country was like, not to conquer it, so 
he went back to Gaul. 


OW THE STRIFE GREW UP BETWEEN 
CZSAR AND POMPEY 


But Pompey stayed at Rome, and 
made friends again with the Senate 
party. The news of Czsar’s victories 
in Gaul made him afraid that his rival 
would come back to Rome with his 
army and seize the chief power in the 
state; and Pompey thought that by 
staying at Rome he could best make 
sure of being strong enough to check 
! And when Cesar saw that the 
time had .come when he must either 
march to Rome at the head of an army 
or be thrust ‘from power. altogether, he 
led his troops across the River Rubicon, 
which was the boundary of his province. 
But since no governor might lead armies 
except in his own province, this was as 
much as to declare war upon the Roman 
Government. So now, when people do 
something which binds them to go on, 
and. makes any turning back impossible, 
they. are said to have “crossed the 
Rubicon.” 


. HE FLIGHT OF POMPEY AND HIS SAD 


DEATH, AND CAESAR’S GREAT GRIEF 


Then Pompey found that his own war- 
like prowess was forgotten, whereas the 
deeds of Czesar were fresh in men’s minds ; 
and the soldiers everywhere declared in 
Cesar'’s favor, so that Pompey had to 
fly from Italy. But afterwards he 
gathered a great army in Greece, and 
to Greece at last came Cesar to fight 
him. At the battle of Pharsalia, Pompey 
was overthrown and forced to fly from 
there to Egypt ; but as he was landing 
a murderer stabbed him in the back, 
and the head was hewn from his dead 
body. But when Cesar also came 
thither, and Pompey’s head was brought 
to him, he shed tears, and put the 
murderer to death. For this was not- 
able in Cesar, that he was, like Scipio, 
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THE GREAT ELOQUENCE & SAD DEATH OF CICERO 


CICERO ABOUT TO DIE AT THE HANDS OF MARK ANTONY’S TROOPS 
Cicero was the great orator of Rome in the days of Pompey and Julius Cesar, and his speeches are looked 
upon even now as models for orators. The top picture shows Cicero denouncing the treachery of a senator, 
whom we see sitting, listening anxiously, at the end of the seat on the right. After the. murder of 
Julius Cesar, however, Cicero took the side of his murderers, which made Mark Antony so angry that he 
had him put to death. Cicero fled from Rome, but Antony’s friends caught him and put him to death. 
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of a merciful mind, ready to take into 
favor those who had fought against 
him. 
HAT CESAR DID, AND WHY THEY 
PLOTTED TO TAKE HIS LIFE 


And having thus come to be the fore- 
most man in all the world, Cesar set 
himself to put the ruling of the great 
domains of Rome in order, and to make 
wise laws. But there were some who 
thought he would like to be crowned 
king, a thing hateful to all Romans ; 
and some who wanted to get the power 
back into the hands of the Senate; and 
others who had private grudges against 
Cesar, counting among their number not 
a few of the most powerful men in the 
state. 

So they plotted to take Cesar’s life, 
and one day, as he stood near the statue 
of his dead rival, Pompey, they came 
to him, pretending to make a petition, 


and thereupon drew their swords, stabbed. 


him to death, and sent men through the 
city crying that Rome was freed from 
the tyrant. They forgot that, though 
Cesar fell, either some other must take 
his place or the empire of Rome must 
be rent in pieces. For Cesar had found 
and shown the only way to hold it to- 
gether, and his adopted son, Octavius, 
was destined to become the first of the 
Roman emperors, Cesar Augustus. But 
Octavius was only eighteen, and none 
thought he would take the place of 
Julius. 


OW MARK ANTONY STIRRED UP THE 
PEOPLE 


But one Marcus Antonius, whom we 
commonly call Antony, who was a clever 
man and a friend of the murdered Cesar, 
got leave by fair words to speak to the 
people, whom he stirred up to a great 
fury against those who had slain him. 
And after that none knew for a long 


time who would get the upper hand. © 


But the young Cesar made common 
cause with Antony, and presently those 
who had slain Cesar and those who 
would avenge him were at war. Antony 
and Octavius overthrew the other party, 
of whom the most famous now is Marcus 
Brutus, by reason of the play of Julius 
Cesar which Shakespeare wrote. This 
Marcus Brutus was one of those who 
had taken the side of Pompey in the 
war with Cesar, and yet had been treated 
with great favor by Cesar afterwards. 
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But he was so full of the belief that the 
rule of one man in Rome must be bad 
for the state—perhaps because he re- 
membered that the first Brutus was 
called great because he drove out the 
Tarquins—that he joined the conspiracy 
against his own friend. And it is said 
that when Cesar saw him with his sword 
drawn he did not care to defend him- 
self, but only said: ‘‘ And thou too, 
Brutus! ’’ and so fell, pierced by his 
friend’s sword. 

There was another famous Roman of 
those days whose name is known to 
everyone, the orator Cicero. He, too, 
was among those who took Pompey’s 
side, but was afterwards treated by 
Cesar with favor. It is said that the 
reason why the conspirators did not ask 
him to join them was, that they thought 
he would expect them to pay too much 
regard to his opinion, although they did 
not really think him a wise man. 


ICERO THE ORATOR, ANTONY THE 
SOLDIER, OCTAVIUS THE EMPEROR 


However, after the murder, Cicero 
made many famous speeches on their side 
in opposition to Antony. Then Antony 
was so angry that Cicero was one of the 
people whom he specially named to be 
put to death ; and when some of Antony’s 
friends caught Cicero, they cut off his 
head and his hands and sent them to 
Antony. Besides being a great orator, 
so that his speeches are looked upon as 
models even now, Cicero wrote books 
which tell us more about those times 
than any other writings we have. 

After the death of Cesar it seemed at 
first that Octavius and Antony would 
divide the world between them; but 
later they also went to war, since both 
wished to rule. And though Antony 
was the elder, and a practised soldier, 
yet he was vanquished by Octavius ; 
because he loved Cleopatra, the Queen 
of Egypt, and she loved him; and she 
persuaded him to, remain in Egypt with 
her when he should have been making 
ready for his strife with Cesar. 

So, by land and sea, Antony was 
defeated, and when he saw that all hope 
of victory was-gone he slew himself ; 
and there was none left to stand between 
Octavius and the lordship of the Roman 
world. Over this wide extent of terri- 
tory he ruled successfully for many years. 
THE NEXT STORIES OF GREAT ROMANS BEGIN ON PAGE S35. 


THE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 


WE have already read the stories of four of Shakespeare’s plays, and four 

more are told here. But we must bear in mind that most of Shakespeare’s 
comedies and tragedies were founded on stories which he did not invent. Some 
of the stories had been favorites on the Continent and in England long before the 
great poet made use of them for his plays. They might have been forgotten for 
ever if he had not retold them by means of the characters he created, and in his 
own wonderfully beautiful language. He wrote buth tragedies and comedies, and 
he excelled all other dramatists the world has known bv being equally great both 
in tragedy and comedy. A tragedy is a poetic play in which the characters suffer 
great sorrows, some of the chief persons die, and the end is sadness. A comedy 
is a play in which all ends happily. The first iour nlays we read have all been 
comedies. But we'are now going to read the stories of three tragedies, ‘‘ Othello,” 
‘* Romeo and Juliet,”” and ‘‘ “iamlet,’”” and another comedy, ‘ Twelfth Night.’ 


OTHELLO, THE MOOR OF VENICE 


HE city of @yAaus 
Venice, though ae 
now only one of the many : 
beautiful towns of Italy, was \ 
formerly the scene of a great 
republican government that sent 
its ambassadors to the mighty 
nations of the world and ruled 
over many other towns as well as 
Venice itself; while its ships traded 
- to far countries, and its soldiers and 
sailors won colonies in other lands. In 
these great days a Moor, or dark- 
skinned man from the North of Africa, 
named Othello, was a brilliant leader 
of the army of Venice. He was a 
man of noble mind, despite his dark 
skin, and so able that he was sent to 
be governor of the island of Cyprus, 
which then belonged to Venice. 

Now, in addition to all his triumphs 
as a soldier, Othello had the fortune 
to win the love of one of the most 
beautiful women in Venice, 
name was Desdemona, the daughter of 
Brabantio, a senator, or member of 
the Government of Venice. It may 
seem strange that this Moor should be 
loved by a fair lady who had refused 
many richer suitors; but she thought 
more of his noble mind than of hislooks, 
and all her delight was to listen to his 
thrilling tales of the battles in which 
he had fought, of his hairbreadth 
escapes, of strange adventures through 
which he had passed by land and sea. 
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Reese But her father, 
Brabantio; did not 

Es CF know of the things she kept 
Z/ hidden in her heart, as she knew 

he would never approve of her 
wedding the Moor. His anger 
was terrible when one night he 
was awakened by two men, who 

told him that Desdemona had left him 
and was now married to Othello. One 
of these men was Iago, who long 
had served the Moor as one of his 
officers, but who now hated him 
bitterly, since Othello had chosen 
Cassio as his lieutenant when Iago 


thought he should have been pre- 


ferred. Iago was cunning, spiteful, 
and capable of any villainy; while 
Cassio was frank and open, but easily 
led astray. 

Brabantio appealed against Othello 
to the Duke of Venice and the senators, 
who at first were in his favor. But 
Othello answered the charge of steal- 
ing away Desdemona in so manly a 
way that the duke and others were 
soon won to his side, is ect as 
Desdemona herself proved that she 
loved the gallant Moor and was proud 
to be his wife. : 

That very night the devotion of 
Othello to the country he had served 
so well was put once more to the test, 
as he was ordered off to defend Cyprus, 
which was in danger of being attacked 
by the Turks. 
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The great soldier at once sets out for 
Cyprus, Desdemona being left in the care 
of “ honest Iago,” as Othello still thinks 
him faithful, and Iago’s wife, Emilia, is 
asked to attend on Desdemona. Cassio 
follows in another vessel; Iago, with 
Desdemona, setting sailina third. Cassio 
is the first to arrive, his vessel having 
lost Othello’s in a storm, and _ lago, 
who “ has had most favorable and happy 
speed,’ reaches the island before the 
Moor. Iago’s hatred of Cassio for having 
been preferred by Othello is speedily 


among the soldiers. The crafty Iago, 
however, now began to work his plot, 
plying the luckless Cassio with wine 
until he became intoxicated, and in a 
drunken brawl wounded Montana, the 
governor of the island, whom Othello 
was to replace. Coming on the scene 
of the disgraceful brawl, Othello heard 
an account of it from Iago, who was the 
cause of all the trouble; and, thinking 
Iago was trying to shield Cassio by 
making light of the matter, he said, with 
sorrow, ‘‘ Cassio, I love thee, but never 


Here we see the lovely Desdemona with her father, Brabantio, and her lover, the brave Moor. She thought 


more of Othello’s noble mind than of his dark skin, and all her deli i i 
‘ ght was to listen to his tales 
of the wars in which he had fought, of his hairbreadth escapes, his adventures by land and sea. 


seen, and his crafty mind is at work to 
ruin the lieutenant, whom Desdemona 
treats with greater friendliness than she 
does the malicious Iago. 

When Othello arrived, soon after 
Desdemona, he was not displeased to 
hear that the Turkish ships had all been 
shattered in the storm which had so 
nearly wrecked his own vessel, for now 
he was able-to devote more time to his 
bride, ‘‘ my fair warrior,” as he lovingly 
called her. On the night of his arrival 
he bade Cassio keep order in the castle 
and see there should be no disturbance 
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more be officer of mine,” appointing 
Iago to the charge of the guard. Thus, 
the first part of the villain’s scheme of 
treachery had succeeded. But worse— 
far worse—was yet to come. 

Poor Cassio now appealed to Desde- 
mona that she might intercede with her 
husband on his: behalf. This the gentle 
Desdemona did, but-Iago’s new villainy 
was to make Othello believe she pleaded 
for Cassio because she had fallen in love 
with him. So well did he instil the 
poison of doubt into Othello’s mind that 
at length the Moor began to lose faith 
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in his wife, and, believing she had ceased 
to love him, became almost mad with 
jealousy. Chance favored the evil 
designs of Iago, as it so happened that 
before they were married Othello had 
given Desdemona a_ beautifully-worked 
handkerchief supposed to be of magic 
power, to make its owner loved and 
amiable ; but to make her become hate- 
ful:to her lover if ever she should lose it. 
Iago longed to get possession of this, and 
urged his wife to steal it. 

One day, when Othello was in an ill 
mood of doubting, and complained of a 
pain in his head, Desdemona offered 
him the handkerchief; but he put it 
from him, saying, “‘ Your napkin is too 
little,’ and it fell to the floor, where 
Emilia quickly picked it up and passed 
it to Iago. This fateful little hand- 
kerchief now became a tool of great 
mischief, as it was conveyed to Cassio’s 
house by Iago, and poor Cassio, finding 
it, presented it to a woman as a pretty 
thing, not knowing to whom it had be- 
longed, and still less guessing that Othello 
had been brought by Iago to watch him 
with the handkerchief, as a proof that 
Cassio had received from Desdemona a 
gift she should have esteemed so precious. 


Othello, now believing that his wife 


-had ceased to love him, determined to 


kill her ; but as she lay asleep in bed he 
bent over her and kissed her, she looked 
so beautiful. 
and in answer to her frightened questions 
he bade her say her prayers, telling her 
he knew of her love for Cassio. In vain 
did poor Desdemona plead her innocence ; 
her jealous husband covered her with 
the bed-clothes and smothered her. 

_ She was not yet dead when Emilia 
got into the room and told of her husband 
Iago’s evil doings, exclaiming that the 
misguided Moor had murdered a saint, 


His kiss awakened her,. 


“i 


whose last words were of love for Othello. ‘ 


Iago, who has come in, stabs his wife 
for denouncing him, and then runs out ; 
but others arrive, and Iago is brought 
back, Othello in his anger wounding 
him. 

Realizing: in an awful agony how 
beguiled he had been to trust so vile a 
man and mistrust so good a wife, Othello 
stabbed himself, and, falling upon the 
body of his innocent bride, exclaimed 
with his dying breath : 


I kiss’d thee ere I kill’d thee :—-no way but 
‘ hi Y 


this, 
Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. 


TWELFTH NIGHT; OR, WHAT YOU WILL 


marae Shakespeare at a loss for a 

title! It seems absurd that one 
whose mind was so full of fancies, so rich 
in thoughts, should ever have been at a 
loss for a title for a play he had written. 
Yet such was the case with the comedy 
which we know as “ Twelfth Night ; or, 
What You Will.” It is said to have 
been christened “ Twelfth Night” for 
no better reason than that it was first 
performed on January 6th, which was 


observed as a festival in Shakespeare’s. 


day, and long afterwards, being the 
twelfth day after Christmas. 

Illyria was the name of a country on 
the Adriatic Sea, and, while sailing 
thither, the twin son and daughter of a 
gentleman of Messaline were wrecked. 
The youth’s name was Sebastian, his 
sister was called Viola. 

Both of them had the good fortune 
to escape from drowning during the ship- 
wreck, but they did not reach the land 
together, and each was ignorant of the 
other’s fate. Viola was saved by a sea 


captain, by whose help she contrived 


to dress up as a page, and made her 
way to the court of Orsino, Duke of 
Illyria. It was safer for her to assume 
this disguise than to travel as an un- 
protected girl in a strange land, and 
she looked such a handsome boy that 
she had no difficulty in being accepted 
as a page to the Duke. 

Now, the Duke was in love with a 
young and rich lady of his land, the 
Countess Olivia, and wished to marry 
her. But Olivia had rejected his pro- 
posals, refused to see him, and even 
spoke of shutting herself up for seven 
years to mourn for a dead brother. The 
Duke thought that his handsome young 
page would be a good messenger to send 
to Olivia on his behalf, and so Viola was 
sent by Orsino to plead with the fair 
countess on behalf of her princely lover. 
But, greatly to Viola’s embarrassment, 
instead of softening Olivia’s heart towards 
the Duke, the messenger had spoken so 
sweetly that Olivia fell in love with the 
pretty page. 

A new and unpleasant actor now came 


upon the scene, in the person of a 
drunken old courtier named Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, who had the audacity to 
consider himself a rival for the hand of 
Olivia. This Sir Andrew, noticing that 
the Countess was so favorably disposed 
to the engaging young attendant of the 
Duke, made bold to challenge Viola to 
a duel. 

Viola’s disguise had thus brought her 
into a strange adventure, and she had 
no idea what the issue would be. 
three months had now passed since the 
shipwreck, and her brother, Sebastian, 
in company with his friend Antonio, 
who was so devoted to the young gentle- 
man that he had even given him all his 
money, was on his way to the palace 
of Orsino. Antonio, having been at 
the time in arms against the Duke, was 
afraid to accompany Sebastian to the 
palace, and thus their ways had to 
separate, to their mutual sorrow. 

Soon after leaving his friend, Antonio 
was surprized to come upon two persons 
about to engage in a duel, and thinking 
the younger of them to be none other 
than Sebastian, he promptly interfered 
on his behalf. The duelists, however, 
as we may guess, were Sir Andrew and 
Viola, the notorious old coward having 
forced the young page to draw her 
sword, much against her will, just at the 
moment of Antonio’s timely arrival. 
The immediate result of Antonio’s inter- 
ference was not only to stop the fight, 
but to bring some of the followers: of the 
Duke upon the scene, and they, recogniz- 
ing him as a former enemy, put him 
under arrest. Hereupon he turned to 
Viola, and asked her—thinking her 
Sebastian—to give him back some of his 
money, knowing he might have need of 
that; but Viola showed her natural 
astonishment at this request, and pro- 
tested that she had never seen him 
before, to his great indignation at her 
supposed attempt to cheat him. 

While Viola’s adventures are thus in- 
creasing, Sebastian, too, is having his 
share of misunderstanding, for Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, baulked of his revenge on 
the timid page, comes upon Sebastian 
in front of Olivia’s house, and mistaking 
him for Viola, draws his sword upon the 
youth ; but the coward has soon excellent 
cause to regret having forced the youth 
to fight. The Countess, having witnessed 
what she supposes to be the manly con- 


But © 


duct of the Duke’s page in the encounter 
with Sir Andrew, is more than ever 
charmed with him, and, inviting Sebas- 
tian into her house, frankly declares her 
love: for him, and her willingness to 
marry him. 

Here is, indeed, the strangest of 
Sebastian’s adventures ; but as the lady 
is young and lovely, he accepts the 
situation gallantly, and, a priest being 
at hand, the wedding ceremony is not 
delayed. Olivia no longer dreams of 
seven years’ mourning ! 

The next scene in this queer comedy 
of errors takes us to the audience- 
chamber of the Duke, whither Antonio 
has been brought by his captors before 
Orsino. There Antonio, seeing Viola 
with the Duke, and still mistaking her 
for her twin brother, chides her for 
the way in which she has repaid his 
constant friendship of the past three 
months. 

The Duke, of course, was mystified 
completely by Antonio’s words, as he 
had had his page for three months ; but 
confusion became worse confounded when 
Olivia arrived, and, seeing ‘Viola there, 
addressed her as “ husband.’’ The Duke 
was enraged that his attendant should, 
as he now thought, have betrayed his 
trust and made love to the lady, nor were 
matters improved when Viola denied 
Olivia’s statement that they were , 
married, and the priest, who performed 
the ceremony, was called to bear witness 
to it! Sir Andrew Aguecheek added a 
further touch to the confusion by appear- 
ing and stating that the Duke’s page 
had but recently in a quarrel broken 
his head, and that of his boon com- 
panion, Sir Toby Belch, Clivia’s uncle, 
for whom he sought the services of a 
surgeon. 

When matters were thus at their 
worst, all was suddenly made clear by 
the appearance of Sebastian himself, 
who, after explanations, discovered that 
the Duke’s page was none other than his 
own sister, whom he had never hoped to 
see again, believing her to be drowned. 
As Sebastian had so quickly become the 
husband of Olivia, who, while refusing 
to become the wife of the Duke, was 
nothing loth to be his “ sister,’ Orsino 
chose the true romantic ending for this 
comedy by offering his hand and heart to 
Viola. Viola had already learned to love 
him and they were married immediately. 
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ROMEO AND JULIET 


N the ancient Italian town of Verona 
lived two noble families who were 

at deadly enmity with each other. One 
family was named Montague, and the 
other, Capulet. Romeo, the brave and 


handsome youth, heir of the Montagues, 
was in love with a lady called Rosaline ; 
but she refused to have anything to do 
with him, which made him so sorrowful 
that he shunned all gaiety and lay sleep- 


masked, and when Romeo saw the many 
lovely ladies who would be there he 
might forget the disdainful Rosaline. 

The lover thought it would be im- 
possible ever to forget Rosaline; but 
when, in due time, he was mingling with 
the dancers in his foeman’s house, he 
saw a lady who was so fair that she 
seemed to be “a snowy dove trooping 
with crows,”’ and he determined that he 
3 would speak to her as soon 
as he could. While asking 
a servant the name of the 
fair one, Tybalt, a young 
Capulet, recognized 
Romeo’s voice, and wanted 
to challenge him; but the 
lord of the house kept him 
back, saying that Romeo 
bore himself like a gentle- 
man, and was said to be 
“a virtuous and well- 
governed youth.” 
2 Romeo had now come 

up to the fair lady, and, 
kissing her hand, had 
spoken a few words of ‘ad- 
miration, and received the 
assurance that he was not 
displeasing to her. But 
when he knew that she 
was none other than Juliet, 
the only child of Capulet, 
he was very sad. For he 
had fallen in love with the 
daughter of his father’s 
mortal enemy. 

At midnight Romeo de- 
parted, but he felt that he 
could not go homeward 
and leave the place where 
Juliet was; so he climbed 
over the orchard wall into 


At a ball in Verona, Romeo, the heir of the Montagues, a family at Capulet’s garden, and while 


feud with the Capulets, falls in love with Juliet, the only daughter of 
Thus, begins one of William 
Shakespeare’s great tragedies, the story of which is retold on this page. 


_-Capulet, not knowing who the lady is. 


less at nights. It chanced one day, when 
Romeo was speaking in the street with 
his cousin Benvolio, that a servant came 
to him, asking if he could read a paper 
he carried, on which were the names of 
the guests to whom he was_ bearing 
invitations to a ball given by the great 
Capulet. Romeo noticed Rosaline was 
to be among the guests, whereon Benvolio 
suggested they should go to the ball 


he was hidden by the dark- 
ness of the night he saw 
the lady appearing at the 
window. She called his name to the. 
night air, saying : 

Wherefore art thou 


O Romeo, Romeo! 


Romeo ? 
Deny thy father, and refrse thy name ; 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 
And I’ll no longer be a Capulet. 


When she had spoken more words in 
this strain, Romeo stepped forward and 


told her that his name was now hateful 
to himself since it was that of her family’s 
enemies. That night they vowed their 
love for each other, and purposed to be 
married at all risks. 

In the early morning we next see 
Romeo at the cell of Friar Laurence, 
a priest, who thought the lover had 
come from his usual sleepless night 
weeping over Rosaline’s hardness, and 
was surprized to hear of the new love, 
but rejoiced to think that now, per- 
haps, the feud between the Capulets 
and the Montagues would come to 
an end with the union of this couple. 
Willingly he consented to marry them 
secretly. 

Before long Juliet herself arrived, and 
presently the priest had made her 
Romeo’s bride. 

Soon after this, Romeo’s friend, Mer- 
cutio, a kinsman of the Prince of Verona, 
and a very quick-tempered man, engages 
in a quarrel with Tybalt, and Romeo 
appears on the scene. Tybalt immedi- 
ately turns upon Romeo, who, having 
so lately wedded a Capulet, now feels 
kindly towards the family, and refuses 
the challenge. Thereupon Mercutio 
draws his sword on Tybalt, but the 
latter kills him.» 

Romeo could not let his friend’s death 
pass unavenged, and scarcely had he 
slain Tybalt than the Prince arrived. 
He had long been vexed by these family 
feuds, and now his displeasure was so 
great that he banished Romeo. 

Friar Laurence advized Romeo to flee 
to Mantua, and there to wait until he 
could make his marriage known, implore 
the Prince’s pardon, and come back to 
Verona. Juliet’s old nurse brought 
Romeo a ring from his young bride, and 
after a brief meeting with Juliet he 
hastened from Verona. 

Juliet was plunged in sorrow, but her 
mother thought it was for the death of 
her cousin Tybalt ; and when a young 
nobleman named Paris asked for her 
daughter’s hand, Lady Capulet agreed 
that they should be married within a 
few days, and began to make active 
preparations for the wedding. 

At first Juliet refused, and then she 
went to take counsel of the Friar, saying 
she would kill herself rather than be 
married to Paris. As a desperate plan 
of escape the Friar gave her a phial 
from which she was to drink on the eve 
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of the wedding her mother had arranged. 
It contained a drug which would make 
her fall into a trance with all the ap- 
pearance of death, and she would then 
be taken to the family vault. Meanwhile 
Friar Laurence was to send for Romeo, 
and when Juliet had awakened from 
her long sleep her lover would be by 
her side ready to take her with him to 
Mantua. 

The strange and dangerous scheme of 
the Friar was carried out so far that 
Romeo came to the tomb after Juliet 
had been placed in it; but he had come 
thinking she was really dead, and had 
provided himself with poison that he 
might die beside her. Paris, however, 
was there before him, having come to 
strew flowers on Juliet’s coffin. The two 
men quarreled and fought at the grave, 
Paris being killed. 

When Romeo had opened the vault, 
he laid the body’ of Paris beside that 
of Tybalt, and then he gazed on the 
beautiful face of his wife, kissed her 
for the last time, and drank the 
poison. 

Romeo had been in the tomb for half 
an hour when Friar Laurence came to 
find Juliet, as it was now time she should 
recover. On entering the vault he saw 
Romeo lying near the blood-stained 
Paris, and called anxiously to Juliet to 
arise, for she was now beginning to show 
signs of life. She awoke, and he told 
her that if she would but come, he would 
put her “among a sisterhood of holy 
nuns.” But, hearing the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, he fled. 

When the sight of her dead Romeo 
and the bleeding Paris met the awakened 
eyes of Juliet, she was overcome by 
sorrow and snatched up Romeo’s dagger 
and stabbed herself. 

The watchmen came in, and then they 
summoned the Montagues and Capulets, 
and the Friar was brought back. He 
explained to the astonished company 
the cause of the tragedy, and when the 
Prince reproached them with the death 
of the youthful lovers on account of the 
feud between the families, Montagues 
and Capulets alike were stricken with 
remorse. 

Montague reared to “the true and 
faithful Juliet’ a statue of pure gold, 
ir the same honor was paid to Romeo 
y 


Capulet ‘hus ended the rivalry and 
hatred of the two families. 
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HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK 


RECISELY as the clock struck 
twelve at midnight, the ghost of 
the former King of Denmark used to 
appear on the walls of the Castle of 
Elsinore. Scared soldiers of the guard 
told Prince Hamlet of this, and he deter- 
mined to speak to his father’s spirit the 
next time it appeared. For this purpose 
he waited through the cold, dark night 
until the midnight hour, when the ghost 
was seen beckoning to him. His faithful 
officers would have detained him, but 
Hamlet broke away and followed the 
spirit, 
Hamlet, we must know, had been so 


that he had been poisoned by his brother, 
in order that the latter might wed’ his 
queen and sit upon his throne, all 
Hamlet’s thoughts turned bitterly to 
Means of vengeance. Encouraged by his 
father’s spirit, he resolved never to rest 
until the usurper had paid for his crime ; 
and, the better to carry out his plans, he 
feigned madness, speaking strangely even 
to Ophelia, a beautiful maiden whom he 
loved. 

It chanced that a company of players 
came to the castle, and Hamlet, looking 
every way for means to convict the new 
King of his crime, suddenly conceived 


Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, had sworn to avenge the death of his father who had been killed by his own 


brother Claudius pouring poison in his ear as he slept. 
Hamlet got some actors to perform at the Court a play which recalled the death of his father. 


Claudius had then married the dead King’s widow. 
Claudius 


and the Queen were greatly disturbed by the performance, Hamlet watching their behavior closely. 


full of love for his father that his 
erief for the King’s death two months 
before had increased daily, rather than 
lessened, and was now mingled with 
horrified anger at his own mother, Queen 
Gertrude, and his father’s. brother 
Claudius, who had married the Queen 
in less than two months after the death 
of the King. Sta 3 

* The young Prince’s mind was full of 
strange unrest at this disgraceful con- 
duct, and he was suspicious as to the 
death of his beloved father. So that 
when the ghost revealed to him the fact 


that by means of these play-actors he 
might bring home to his mother and 
stepfather his knowledge of their evil 
deeds. 

With this end in view, Hamlet ar-. 
ranged that the company would perform 
next day a play. that dealt with the 
murder of a Duke of Venice, and into 
this some new lines which Hamlet was 
to write would be introduced. We can 
guess that these new lines would refer to 
a King, poisoned by his brother so that 
the latter might enjoy his possessions 
and wed his widow; for Hamlet ex- 
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claimed, when he had made this arrange- 
ment with the players : 


The play’s the thing, 
Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the King. 


And so it all fell out. When_the 
tragedy was performed before the King 
and Queen next day, the mimic deeds 
enacted on the stage were so like in 
every detail to the manner in which 
Hamlet’s father had been done to death, 
by the pouring of a poisonous drug into 
his ear as he lay asleep, that the guilty 
Claudius and Queen Gertrude could stand 
it no longer, and left the room in great 
excitement and disorder. 

The play had caught the conscience of 
the King ! 

In great agitation Claudius expressed 
to Queen Gertrude his wrath against 
Hamlet, and bade her reprimand her 
son for his strange conduct. She sum- 
moned Hamlet to her private apartment ; 
but Ophelia’s father, the aged Polonius, 
who was Lord Chamberlain of the king- 
dom, remained hidden behind a curtain, 
fearing lest some violence might result 
from the Prince’s supposed madness. 
When the Queen reproved her son for 
having the play performed, he straight- 
way told her that he would not let her 
go until he had ‘‘ set up a glass where 
she might see the inmost part of herself.”’ 
So wild were his words that the Queen, 
fearing he would kill her, called for help, 
and Polonius echoed the call. Hamlet, 
pretending that the disturbance was 
created by a rat behind the curtain, 
thrust in his sword and killed the old 
courtier. Then, with wild, strange words 
of scorn, he reproached his mother till 
she entreated him to speak no more. 

But sad was the fate that befell the 
beautiful Ophelia. Believing her lover’s 
affection to have turned to hatred, and 
hearing of her father’s death at his hand, 
she could do naught but brood over her 
woes, until at length her mind gave 


ay. 

King Claudius, of course, had but one 
thought now—to be rid of Hamlet, whom 
he believed to possess his secret. The 
Prince was sent to England with a sealed 
letter from Claudius, in which the King 
desired that Hamlet should be put to 
death on landing. But this was not to 
be. -The ship bearing the Prince was 
attacked by pirates; who took all on 
board prisoners, eventually restoring 


Hamlet to Denmark. Returning to El- 
sinore with his faithful friend Horatio, 
they entered a churchyard where a new 
grave was being dug, and there they 
stood watching the gravediggers, little 
dreaming for whom the grave was being 
made. Presently appeared a funeral 
procession. Hamlet and his friend with- 
drew, but from their hiding-place they 
saw the corpse of Ophelia borne in the 
midst. That unhappy girl had been 
drowned while gathering flowers by the 
side of a brook. 

Tenderly the body was laid in the 
grave; but Laertes, Ophelia’s brother, 
distraught at her death, threw himself 
upon her body and begged that he might 
be buried with her. Hamlet then ran 
forward and leapt in beside the living 
and the dead. A fierce struggle ensued, 
Laertes accusing Hamlet of his sister’s 
death, since his conduct had turned her 
mind. But in the end they all with- 
drew, and poor Ophelia was left in her 
grave. 

A duel, however, had to be fought 
between Hamlet and Laertes, and the 
whole Court assembled to watch the 
fateful combat. Claudius hoped it would 
rid him of Hamlet, and caused a cup of 
poisoned wine to be placed in readiness 
for the Prince, that he might drink it 
when exhausted, in case he overcame 
Laertes, for whose use a poisoned rapier 
had been provided. In the struggle 
Laertes and Hamlet unknowingly changed 
swords, but not before the Prince had 


‘received a wound from the poisoned 


point; and Laertes, in his turn, was 
next wounded with the same sword. 
Meanwhile, Queen Gertrude, drinking in 
honor of her son’s clever swordsman- 
Sn partook of the deadly wine, and 
ied. 

The death of his mother showed 
Hamlet the last villainy of the wicked 
Claudius, which had entirely miscarried 
and robbed him of his Queen. Laertes, 
dying, forgave the Prince, and seeing 
all clear at the last, he denounced the 
King as the cause of all their woe ; while 
Hamlet, turning his steel on Claudius, 
made the murderer drink the deadly 
cup himself. Presently the poison 
carried by the sword into the wound 
which Hamlet had received took effect, 
and the chief actor in this Strange, sad 
tragedy closed his eyes for ever in death. 


THE NEXT TAMOUS BOOKS BEGIN ON PAGE 493. 
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Lessons in word-building should go words can be made when we have 
hand in hand with the reading lessons. learned these groups. Example: mad, 
We shall gain the power through cap, rap, etc. If the letter O be put 
these exercises to make out new words _ in the place of A, a whole different set 
for ourselves. In the lesson on page of words is made (OP, OD, OG, OB). 
452 is given the short sound of A and The exercises on page 737 use the 
O combined with the letters M, N, T, | short sound of E, I, and U. Combine 
and X. A few words made from these these letters in the same way as you 
combinations are given here, but there did the A and the O with the letters 
are many more words that can be M,N, B, D, T, etc. and make as many 
made from this group that are not words as you possibly can from them. 
given here. We can use the letters We shall enjoy the game of seeing | 
D, B, G, P, etc., and make the com- whocan make out the greatest number © = 
binations AD, AB, AP. Agreat many of words. 


FOUR LETTER WORDS 


It will be very easy for us to learn Let us find all the words we can with 
the four letter words after we have ate; late, gate, fate, etc., then all we | 
worked with the words of three letters. can with ade; made, fade, etc., and — 
We know a-t spells at. It is but a soon. Then wecan goon to abe, age, 4% 
step farther to learn a-t-e spells ate. ale, etc. In the same way words are 
Then we can work with the combina- built up with e, i, 0, u, in place 
tions, ate, ade, abe, age, ale, ape, etc. of a. 


Exercises with the following combination will be found most helpful. 


ing ong ung ang mk ank unk ash 
SING. SONG « SUNG; SANG. “RINK. BANK’ BUNK | SASH 
RING LONG LUNG RANG _ SINK SANK’ SUNK®“ HASH 
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THE BOOK OF SCHOOL LESSONS 


PRIMARY READING LESSON 


Pl series of reading lessons, based as they are upon some of the most loved 

nursery rhymes, is made out with the belief that children learn to read easily 
if the first reading lessons are founded upon ideas with which they are already familiar. 
Every child knows, or should know, some nursery jingles. The children who know 
the rhymes which furnish the subject matter for this series of lessons, should begin 
the work of learning to read with much interest and with very little difficulty. The 
sentences are based upon ideas contained in the rhymes themselves. Each series is 
arranged to provide as nearly as possible for an interest in something with which the 
child is familiar. He should soon learn to read whole words, groups of words and 
whole sentences. As he moves on to the next set of lessons, he is carried a step farther 
in his reading work. New words and new sentences are added, and old ones constantly 
reviewed. Ina short time a large reading vocabulary is acquired. 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water, 


Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Who tell down? 

Jack fell down. | 
Who fell tumbling down? 
Jill fell tumbling down. 


See Jack and Jill! 

Jack went up. Jack fell down! 

Jill went up. Jill fell down, too! 

Jack and Jill went up Jack and Jill fell down. 
the hill. 


See Jack and Jill! 


See the hill! 


ACTION SENTENCES 


Play you are Jack. 
Run up the hill. 


The “Action Sentences” on_ this 
page are to be read by the teacher 
and acted out by the pupil. In time 
the pupil should be able to read 
the sentences to himself, without 
help. Then he should act them out 
without suggestion from any one 
to show that he has read them cor- 
rectly. 


Get some water. 
Jump up! Run away. 


The pupil is not held responsible for 
every word in each series of lessons. In 
this lesson he should be able to recognize 
such words as Jack, Jill, tumbling, see, 
hill, and such phrases as ‘‘ went up,’ 
“tumbling down,” “ fell down,” “‘ Jack 
and Jill.” These words are impressed 
upon his mind through repetition in the 
sentences. 


Jack fell down 
andbrokehis 


crown 


And Jill fell 
tumbling 
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TOM AND NORA AND THE POT-HOOKS 


OON after breakfast, Tom and Nora 
fetched their chalks, paper, pencil, 
and ruler, and put a chair ready for 
their mother. When she came, she said : 
“ Before we start writing we must see 
that we are sitting in a nice, easy way, 
in the middle of our chairs, with backs 
straight, heads up, shoulders well back, 
arms and hands aijone touching the table, 
and the left hand resting on the paper 
to hold it down. That’s right. You are 
both sitting nicely.”’ 

“Mother,” said Nora, “ you said we 
should make the letter i to-day. Do 
you think we can try without our 
crutches ? ”’ 

= No, Nora, “not yet,’ ‘she’. replied. 
“We are not even going to start with 
the letter i. There is something to do 
first, and that is to make fot-hooks and 
pot-hangers.”’ 

Tom asked what these were, for he 
had never heard of them. © 

*“ You shall see some,”’ said his mother, 
who had been busily ruling lines. 
“Watch me make a pot-hook. We call 
it a pot-hook because it is like the piece 
of hooked iron that is used to lift or hold 
pots. Cook uses one for taking off the 
stove-lid.”’ 

Then she made some pot-hooks, start- 
ing between the lines, and making a 
curve up and round to the right, and 
ending in a thick down stroke, like this.: 

Tom found the pot-hooks rather diff- 
cult to make by himself, evenly and 
neatly, and all alike. Some were fat 
and others thin, and one or two seemed 
trying to jostle those in front along ; 
but they were all about the same height, 
because, as he said, the railway lines 
made him stop when he wanted to go 
too far up or down. 

When Nora had finished her row with 
violet chalk, her mother said: ‘ Well, 
Nora, which do you think the best ? ”’ 

Nora looked carefully along her row, 
and said, with a little sigh: “Oh, 
mother, I think one of yours is the only 
best, but perhaps if I try hard again I 
can make better ones.”’ 

“ That’s right,” said her mother. 
« Think of ever so many hooks like the 


end of grandfather’s big walking-stick, 
and make them all alike. Thinking of 
something we know often helps us to do 
something new and strange. Now we 
are going to make some pot-hangers. 
See, I begin by making a stroke down- 
wards, but, near the bottom line, turn 
round and down to the right, touch the 
line, and curve up in a stroke which is 
lighter than the down stroke, like this : 


Oa Oia Oa Ca 


The children wrote with their green 
chalks over their mother’s penciled out- 
lines, and then by themselves. While 
writing Tom thought of the hook on the 
door where his coat was hung up. “I 
see why this is called a hanger,”’ he said ; 
“but why a pot-hanger ? ”’ 

“ Yesterday,” said his mother, ‘‘ when 
we were walking through the wood, we 
saw some gipsies boiling their food in a 
pot hung over the fire by a hook. Our 
pot-hangers are something like that. 
Let us turn our paper upside down, and 
look at the pot-hooks we made a little 
while ago.” 

“How funny!” cried Tom. ‘ They 
have just changed into each other ! ”’ 

“So they have,” said Nora, “and a 
pot-hook upside down is not a pot-hook, 
but a pot-hanger.”’ 

“Are we going to write 1 soon? ”’ 
asked Tom. . 

“T think you can write 1 already,”’ 
was the-reply.. ' Justsee. )- Pins 4s ae 
And, having ruled more lines, she made 
this letter for them to write over, and 
copy in black chalk : 


a Cal Vaal ae 


“Tt looks like a pot-hanger!” ex- 
claimed Nora. 
“So it does, only it has a little dot 


over it. We can think of that as a tiny 
black eye, like a wee fly’s eye. That 
will help us to remember letter i. Each 


letter i has its own little eye, and the 
eye does not belong to the neighbor next 
door.”’ 

Tom and Nora were eager to write 
letter i. They used their-red chalks for 
it, and found it quite easy to make. 
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For several days they practised making 
pot-hooks, pot-hangers, and i, and then 
their mother said they were ready to 
write u, n, and m, in lead pencil. 

Nora asked her father for three pencils, 
one for her mother, ane for Tom, and 
one for herself. As her hands were very 
small, she could not sharpen them 
herself, so she begged her father to make 
three beautiful points. 

“Here, Nora,” he said, as he handed 
them to her, ‘I shall expect you and 
Tom to make the nicest u, n, and m I 
have seen yet; they will be so fine we 
shall want to have them framed.” 

Nora laughed, and said: 

“Oh, no, father ; but we are going to 
try very hard.”” And she went off to 
get paper and ruler. 

Her mother said they must. still 
have lines, and she ruled them just as 
before. 

‘We are going to make u first,” she 
said; “it comes a long way down the 
alphabet, but it is such an easy letter 
for you now that you both make i so 
well. .Now watch me.” 

Nora and Tom looked, and were 
surprized to see their mother make a 
pot-hanger with a short, upward stroke 
before it, and then another pot-hanger ; 
but instead of leaving a space between 
them, she joined the second one on to 
the end of the first, keeping the pencil 
on the paper all the time. She wrote 
very lightly, and made the down- 
strokes thicker than the up-strokes, and 
put little ticks to show where the letters 
were to begin, like this : 


Nora thought u was very like two 
things she could make already—two pot- 
hangers together, and two i’s together 
without their dots. 

Tom was getting on finely between 


his railway lines, when, snap! went 
the point of his pencil. Then he had 


to wait for a new point to be made. 
He was careful after that not to press so 
heavily on the paper, for he saw that 
the point could be broken very easily. 
Nora waited for Tom to finish his line, 
and then they both started afresh with- 
out any guide but the lines above and 
below. Tom found he had to be very 
careful to keep the two parts of u even 
distances apart. He made some too 
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close together, and some too far apart, 
some above the line, and some below, 


like this : 


pAb Ae 


“Oh, Nora, how do you do them so 
nicely ? Do tell me!” he cried. 

“JT think,” said Nora, “ that I look 
first, and think where my pencil is going. 
You see, if we don’t think just where the 
pencil is going, and how much room we 
shall want, the letters will never make a 
nice neat row.” 

Tom watched Nora make a u, and 
after looking carefully at his mother’s 
copy, he tried again, and this time made 
quite a nice line. 

“N will be easy now,” said their 
mother, as she ruled some more lines. 
“You shall say what it is like.” 

But she had only made half of it when 
Tom said, ‘‘ That is a pot-hook,” and 
as she finished it Nora exclaimed, “‘ That 
is a pot-hook ending in a pot-hanger, 
just as if it had a little curly tail like 
Fido’s.” 


4 4 / 


“I keep my pencil on the paper until 
the end of the letter,’’ their mother said, 
“and make good round curves. We 
should be very careful about that, be- 
cause many people who write fast make 
u and n just alike, and waste the time of 
other people who try to find out which 
is meant. 

‘“N is your letter, Nora; but it isa 
small n, and people’s names begin with 
big or capital letters. We will make 
them later on. The other letter we have 
to make to-day is m.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, mother,”’ said Nora, “ that 
is your letter, so we must make very nice 
ones. I wonder if it is a hard letter.” 

ve ; 


“No,” said their mother. ‘“ You will 
not find it at all difficult now.” 

When m was written, Tom and Nora 
saw that it was just like n with another 
pot-hook in the middle, and they found 
it quite easy to write. 

“That is enough for to-day,” said 
their mother. ‘‘ When you have prac- 
tised these letters and can write them 
well we will try some others,” ° 
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HOW CHARLIE COUNTED TWELVE 


E can all remember how Charlie 

learned to count six, the day he 

went for a walk with Uncle Jack. Let 

us see whether we can count the owls in 

the picture: one—two—three—four— 
five—six. 

But it is time that we knew the names 
of the numbers which come after six. 
Charlie counted six crows, so we will see 
how many birds there are when we count 
the six crows and the six owls. 
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Six owls are sitting on this branch. Two are at one 
So two and four make six. 


end and four at the other. 


Well, say “six” to begin with. Then 
the first owl—the one with his eyes shut 
—makes seven. Another owl makes 
eight; another one makes mine, the 
white one makes ten ; the next one makes 
eleven ; and the last one makes twelve. 

Now let us count them all once more, 
and try to remember the names of the 
numbers—one, two, three, four, five, six ; 
that’s all the crows. Seven, eight, nine, 
ten, eleven, twelve ; that’s all the owls. 

But we have been learning a great 
deal more than to count as far as twelve. 
We have really been adding numbers 
together. When we put a number of 
things to another number, and count 
how many there are altogether, we 
are adding the two numbers together. 
So, when Charlie saw five crows on 
the ground, and another crow flew 
down to them from a tree, Charlie 
found out that one added to five 
makes six. 

We can do another problem with 
the picture of the owls. How many 
do two and four make? You see, 
there are two owls sitting together at 
one end of the branch, and there are four 
more sitting further along. Now, when 
we counted them before, we found one, 
two, three, four, five, six owls; so we 
have learned that two and four make six. 

If you do a lot of little sums like that, 
you will soon be clever enough to tell 
the answer without having to count the 


Here are twelve chickens with their mother. 
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things in the pictures, without even 
having to think much about it. Suppose 
we do one more, just to make quite sure 
of the way. We will find out how many 
seven and five make. 

If you look at the next picture, you 
will see seven little chickens with their 
mother, and five other little chickens 
by their water-dish. Count how many 
chickens there are altogether. There 
were seven in the first lot ; then, going 

to the other chickens, we say eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, twelve ; so that seven 
and jive make twelve. 

Shall we see what else we can learn 
from the picture of the owls ? Suppose 
the two sitting at the end flew away, 
how many would be left ? If we count 
them, we find one, two, three, four. 
So, as there were six at first, we have 
found that two taken away from six 

leaves four. 

This is called subtracting two from 
six. It is really just the same thing as 
adding, ‘because we have only to count 
how many owls must sit on the branch 
with the first two to make six altogether. 

In just the same way with the chickens, 
we know that when there are seven with 
their mother it takes five at the dish to 
make twelve altogether; so that five 


from twelve leaves seven, and seven from 
twelve leaves five. 

You remember when we counted six 
crows and six owls, and found it made 
twelve birds altogether ? 


How many 


Five 
are at the dish and seven round the mother. So 
that, if we take five from twelve, seven are left. 


sixes were there 2 Two, of course. The 
crows made the fist six, and the owls the 
second six. So that, instead of saying 
six and six make twelve, it would mean 
just the same thing if we said two sixes 
make twelve. 

See, now, whether you can tell how 
many threes there are in the chickens. 
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Count one, two, three; then one, two, 
three again; and so on, till you come 
to the last of them. How many times 
have you said “One, two, three’’ ? 


Four times. So there are four threes. 

Now count how many fours there are. 
You will have to say “ One, two, three, 
four’’ how many times? Three. So 
there are three fours. But the number 
of chickens is the same each time you 
count, so we know now that four threes 
are exactly the same as three fours. 

In the same way you can count the 
owls, and find that three twos are exactly 
the same as two threes. Or the chickens, 
again, will show that six twos are just 
the same as two sixes. 

When Charlie could count up to twelve 
without making any mistake, Uncle 


Jack said that next time he should > 
learn.a shorter way of writing all the 
numbers, instead of having to spell their 
names. ; 
“Now we can finish our rhymes,” 
said Charlie. 
“Yes,’”’ said Uncle Jack. 
Seven, eight, ride the elephant in state. 
Nine, ten, feed the bear in his den. 


Eleven, twelve, watch the little moles that 
delve. 


“ And I shall finish mine,”’ said Fred. 
Seven, eight, clean the grate. 
Nine, ten, are pit-men. 
Eleven, twelve, for coal they delve. 
| Very: good,’ said Uncle Jack: 
will make a drawing of the rhymes.” 
And on the opposite page are the 
pictures that Uncle Jack drew. 
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ANOTHER GAME WITH THE PIANO FAIRIES 


‘Opes upon a time, in a country far 

away, a very beautiful flower was 
found. It was so beautiful that all the 
people in the land 
wondered. But 
there was in this 
country a little girl 
who loved the 
flowers very much, 
and when she heard 
everyone talking 
about the beauty 
of this little blos- 
som, she thought 
she would like to 
go and talk to it. 
Day after day the 
tiny girl bent over 
the flower, and in 
time she learned 
its secret, which 
could only be 
whispered into the 
ears of a_ loving 
little child. The 
flower told her she 
might tell this secret 
to all who wanted 
to learn about the 
beautiful, and this 
is what it was. 

In the flower 
lived a fair and 
noble princess. No 
one ever saw her, 


This little picture of the homes of the seven fairies 
will remind you of the address of the fairies you 
learned from the picture which is on page 265. 


but her great beauty and goodness 
shone through the flower and made a 
wonderful light, which was so beautiful 
that all who saw 
it were made glad. 
Now, our seven 
little fairies are very 
much like the good 
and beautiful prin- 
cess, only instead 
of living in a flower, 
they live in our 
magic kingdom, the 
pianoforte; and 
instead of shed- 
ding a_ beautiful 
light, they speak to 
us through. their 
sweet voices. 
Would it not be 
delightful if you 
and I could know | 
each fairy voice so 
well, directly we 
thought of one of 
our seven little 


friends, that we 

ed Could sing ner 
note ? 

Well, there is 


only one thing to 
do. We must ask 
the fairies to play 
another game. We 
will knock first at 
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Fairy C’s door. We: will choose that 
house of hers which is almost in the 
middle of the long white line, remember- 
ing that her houses are always found on 
the left-hand side of the group of two 
goblins’ houses. 

To knock at her door so that we may 
really hear her voice in answer, we must 
press down the little white piece very 
gently, very firmly. 

Listen! Do you hear her? It is 
Fairy C’s voice. We will try if we can 
sing the same sound exactly. Try it a 
great many times, and then, when we 
think we know it quite well, we will 
run away to the end of the room and 
sing it again, coming back very quickly 
to our magic kingdom to see if we have 
remembered it rightly. 

Fairy C likes to hear us say “ This is 
Fairy C’s voice,’ and she will always 
sing to us if we go to her house, C, 
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E must learn next how to use our 
pencil properly. We shall want 
some more materials, and it is well to 
have everything ready before we begin. 
First, get a large sheet of white car- 
tridge paper, and pin it on to your 
_ drawing-board with drawing-pins. You 
_ will also need to have a drawing pencil, 
_ marked with a B next to the maker’s 
name. Do not get any indiarubber. 
See that your paint-box and _ paint- 
_ brushes are quite clean, and that the jar 
of water is ready, too. To-day you will 
_ want a small sponge and a piece of clean 
_ white blotting-paper. Though you will 
_ only want to use a pencil for the first 
_ part of the lesson, it is well to have 
everything ready before you sit down to 
- work, 
Sometimes it is difficult to find chalk 
_ or charcoal directly you want it, but you 


can generally find a pencil and a piece 


of paper. But as we should always be 
trying to draw the things we see around, 
it would be nice to have a drawing-book 
that you can carry about ; this is better 


than the large pieces of paper you ‘use~ 


for your drawing-lesson. . But remember 
not. to make tiny- sketches, but always 
to draw as big as the paper will let you. 


Before you begin, just think where your’ 


drawing will look nicest on the page. 
Do not squeeze it up too much in a 
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TO DRAW A PLAIN ENVELOPE. 


and press the door very gently and 
firmly. 

When we have played as long as we 
like with Fairy C, we may go to her next- 
door neighbor, Fairy D. Fairy D's 
voice is not quite like Fairy C’s, is it? 
We will press the door here, too, and 
listen to the answer, and then try and 
sing the same sound. 

But we must not forget Fairy C’s 
voice, so we will touch the door again 
gently, and listen. Now we will go back 
to Fairy D, to be quite sure that we 
know each fairy’s voice. 

But we must not forget that there are 
more fairies, and so we go to Fairy E’s 
house and learn her little “‘ note,” and 
then to Fairy F and Fairy G, until we 
reach Fairy C’s second little house. 

If we have a fairy concert every day, 
we shall soon come to know all the 
beautiful fairy voices quite well. 
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corner. Put it in the middle and leave 
a small margin round. 

We will start with something very 
easy tls time, but be very careful about 
the pencil you use and the way you hold 
it. If it is a new one, it is rather long 
for little fingers. Ask someone to cut 
it in two, and to sharpen one piece so 
that it has a flat point like the edge of 
a chisel. The other one should be 
sharpened in the ordinary way. 

To begin with, there are two very im- 
portant things to remember. First, hold 
your pencil half-way down and use the 
flat side of the point. Secondly, always 
begin a drawing on the left-hand side. 

Now get a large envelope. If its sides 
are all equal, it is a square one; but if 
it has two long sides and two short ones, 
it is an oblong one. It does not matter 
which shape you use, but you must 
think how you will place it on the paper, 
as it is to be drawn six times over 
altogether. : 

_ Put the envelope on the paper at the 
right-hand top corner, and, using the 
pencil with the ordinary point, make a 


Jdine all round the edge, Take the enve- 


lope away and there will be pencil-lines 
like the shape of the envelope. But 
perhaps the four corners will not be 
finished nicely ; if so you must join them 
Properly. Now put the envelope again 


At 
Then draw 


Lay an envelope on your drawing - paper. 
each corner mark the paper with a dot. 
a straight line, not using a ruler, from dot to dot. 


on the paper, in the left-hand corner this 
time, and make four dots where the 
corners are. Take the envelope away 
and try and join the dots together, using 
the pencil with the chisel-point. Now, 
underneath the first drawing, try to 
make a copy of it without using any 
dots. Do this three times, and the 
last two ought to be good enough to 
paint. 

Choose the two best, and in the corner 
of one draw a stamp; on the other draw 
lines across from corner to corner to 
make it look like the back of the envelope. 
You can chalk or paint the stamp red 
or green, and write the address of some- 
one you. know on the envelope, and it 
will look quite real. Perhaps you would 
like to paint the envelope pale blue. 
This is difficult to do well. | 

First dip your sponge in water and 
damp the place you want: to paint all 
over—it must not be too wet, only 
damp. Hold the paper level with your 
eyes; if it shines or glistens, it is too 


To make the front look like a real envelope you 
must draw a small square for the stamp, and then 
put a thin wash of blue over the rest of the surface. 


After you have done that, make the outline with- 
out having madeany dots. Then, to make it look 
like the back of an envelope, draw two lines across. 


wet, and you must blot it with the clean 
blotting-paper till it is not shiny at all. 
Now mix some cobalt blue with a good 
deal of water to make it pale. 
good brushful of color and pass the 
brush quickly across the top line from 
left to right. Go back to the left again, 
and put on the color with short, down- 
ward strokes of the brush, going towards 
the right and leaving the stamp white. 

Repeat this till you have filled up the 
space, taking a fresh brushful of color 
at the beginning of each row. You will 
find that you have a pool of wet color 
lying along the bottom line when you 
reach it. Get your brush quite clean 
and nearly dry, drag it through this pool, 
and it will take away all the color that 
you do not want. 

This way of painting is called “ putting 
on a flat wash.”’ It ought to look quite 
smooth and even, but it needs a great 
deal of practice. The blue wash must 
be quite dry before you paint the stamp, 
or the edges will run together. 


The stamp in the corner must be colored also; 
and as you should not stick on a real stamp, 
you will have to color the little square red. 


Take a © 
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oj Bekee story is continued from page 270. 
railway station 
picture is the French, the second 


A la gare—At the station 


Nous sommes maintenant a la_ gare. 
We are now at the station. 
We are now at the station. 


Il y aune grande horloge a la gare. 
Ittherehasa big clock atthe station. 
There is a big clock in the station. 

Il est dix heures et demie du matin. 
It is ten hours and half of the morning. 
It is half-past ten in the morning. 


Les malles—The trunks 


Le porteur emporte nos malles. 
The porter takes away our trunks. 
The porter is taking our trunks away. 
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- LITTLE PICTURE STORIES IN FRENCH 


We must be sure to remember that the first line under the 
gives the English word for the French word above 
it, and the third line shows how we make up the words into our own language. 


This part tells us of the arrival at the 


Nous voyons une machine automatique. 
We see a machine automatic. 
We see an automatic machine. 
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Une machine automatique—An automatic machine 


J’ai_ = mis deux sous dans le trou. 
I have put two cents in the hole. 
I have put two cents in the slot. 


Papa et maman viennent nous chercher. 
Papa and mamma come us to seek. 
Papa and mamma are coming to look for us. 
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Les locomotives—The engines 


Ils nous font voir les trains. 
They us make to see the trains. 
They show us the trains. 


J’aime les locomotives. 
I like the engines. 
I like the engines. | 


Notre train est en vue. II entre en gare. 
Our train is in sight. It enters in station. 
Our train isin sight. It is coming in the station. 
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Nous montons dans le compartiment. 
We mount in_ the compartment. 
We get into the compartment. 


Z On'rerie in voiture .)”’ 
LNG Oi ips ee: One calls: ‘‘ In carriage!” 
a 7, ae Someone calls: ‘“‘ All aboard ! ”’ 
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Le train—The train > 


La fumée nous entre dans les yeux. 
The smoke us enters wm the eyes. 
The smoke is getting in our eyes. 


Wish 
iY Ze 
WEE 


Un monsieur court—A gentleman runs 


Un monsieur court de toutes ses forces. 
A gentleman runs with all Mus might. 
A gentleman is running with all his might. 


Il manque de tomber. Que c’est drdle ! 
He misses to | fall. How itis funny ! 
He nearly falls. How funny itis! ~ 


a 


Maman nous installe, chacun dans uncoin. 

Mamma us settles, each 4m acorner. 
Bests Mamma settles us, each in a corner. 

Le porteur—The porter 

Le porteur met nos malles dans Je train. 

The porter puts our trunks im the train. 

The porter is putting our trunks in the train. 


En route—On the way 


On ferme les portiéres. 
One shuts the doors. 
The doors are shut. 


Un compartiment—A carriage 


Papa choisit un compartiment. Le train part. Nous sommes en route! 
Papa chooses a compartment. The train starts. We are on wayl 
Papa is choosing a compartment. The train starts. We are on the way. 


THE NEXT SCHOOL LESSONS ARE ON PAGE 737. 
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In the dark and bitter times which fell upon England a thousand years ago, fierce and wild tribes of men 


poured down upon the shores, destroying the peace of the English people, setting fire to their monasteries 
and churches, and plundering their cities, They were the Danes, the hardy sailors who lived in the 


lowlands of Denmark and Sweden and along the coast of Norway. This picture shows how the Danes, 
the fierce sea-rovers of the ninth century, swept down upon other lands and took possession of them, y 
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The Book of 
ALL COUNTRIES 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


WE read here of the beginnings of a nation. After the Romans had gone, 

there came to England many tribes from across the North Sea, dividing 
the country into little kingdoms, and there was much fighting. The fierce Danes, 
too, swept down upon the land, plundering and burning. In the midst of these 
troubles rose up Alfred the Great: who began the navy, encouraged learning, and set 
the country in order. But after his death the Danes obtained power, and three 
Danish kings ruled in England. The English king was driven out, and his son 
Edward was brought up in Normandy. But the people threw off the Danes, and 
Edward came home. When he died, Harold was chosen king. Duke William of 
Normandy was angry when he heard of this, because Edward and Harold, he said, 
had promised him the crown. He went over and defeated Harold at Hashes. 
and with this coming of the Normans the building up of the nation began. 


THE aS OF THE NATION 
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s eHERE were long, 
cold winters on 
those flat and sandy shores 
round the south-east corner ) 
of the North Sea, from where * 
the new-comers into England 
came. The meadows by the 
marshes, the dark woods behind 
them, could not afford enough food 
for the people who lived in the home- 
steads around ; for, as time went on, 
more and more tribes of the same 
family of nations pushed nearer to the 
sea, till all were overcrowded. 

So it came to pass each spring, 
“when the birds began to twitter in 
the sunshine, and the brooks and 
rivers ran gaily singing to the sea,” 
that some of the youngest and 
strongest of the people set out to find 
new and more roomy homes, where 
they could hunt, and fish, and grow 
grain to feed their families. 

Truly a desperate sight it must have 
been for the poor “ guardian of the 
shore’’ in Kent or elsewhere, when 
the long, narrow boats, with imposing 
figureheads, came swiftly towards him. 
In most cases resistance was useless. 
The tall, strong men, with flowing hair 
and bronzed faces, glittering swords 
and shields, leaped ashore one after the 
other, and before long were masters 
of some desirable piece of land, if 


possible near the mouth of-a river or 


in a sheltered bay.. ‘-[Then- and there 


chiefs, such as Alfred or Clapa, or: 


families like the Billings or the Har- 
lings, set up their ham, or home, their 
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Sha ton, or town, as at 
OOP Clapham and Alfre- 


tere ton, Billingham and Har- ‘7 


( lington. Wecan, by names 

such as these and many others— 
such as wick, meaning a village ; 
staple, a store—trace their settle- 
ments along the shore, up the 
courses. of the rivers, and across the 
fertile plains. These names are still 
in use, and are written on the maps 
to-day. 

The maps also still show us, to somie 
extent, where the different tribes of 
new-comers settled. Although they 
belonged to the same great family, 
they bore different names. The Jutes 
settled in the Isle of Wight and in 
Kent, which still keeps its name from 
an old British tribe. Branches of the 
Saxons, the South, East, and Middle 
Saxons, made their homes in Sussex, 
Essex, Middlesex There was also 
Wessex of the West Saxons. The 
Angles took up their abode in East 
Anglia, the country of the North and 
South folk—Norfolk and Suffolk ; and 
in Lincolnshire. It was the Angles 
who in the end gave their name to the 
whole country, which became Angle- 
land, or England. 

The fighting for territory went on 
for a long time, but gradually the 
families began to feel at home in their 
hams and their son dacs demas le which: 
they really cast “lots.” In-the.com- 
mons of to-day, so Bioriess with cm Pie 
furze and old white-thorn trees, we can 
tread, as they did, the piece ‘of land 
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left open and ‘‘common’’ to those 
settled near it. They had “ common 
rights,’’ as people have now, to gather 
wood and bracken, and let their animals 
roam about. 
GBERT, THE FIRST OF THE FIFTY 
RULERS OF ENGLAND 

For some years the country was 
divided up into several kingdoms, such 
as Kent, Wessex, Mercia, Northumbria. 
Often they were bitter enemies ; but at 
last, at the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury, they all acknowledged one overlord, 
Egbert. He has been called the first 
King of England. There have been more 
than fifty rulers since then. 

The shires, or divisions into which the 
country is cut up, so that each part can 
govern its own affairs, were formed by 
degrees in these old times. The word 


shire comes from a word like shears, - 


meaning cut off. Sometimes the shire 
was one of the old kingdoms, or a part 
of one. Sometimes it was named after a 
town of importance, such as Derby-shire. 

The family treasures, aS we can see 
in the Anglo-Saxon Room at the British 
Museum, are dug up from all parts of 
these shires. In Lincolnshire a railway 
cut goes right through a large cemetery. 
On the breezy downs of the Isle of 
Wight many warriors were laid to rest, 
with their weapons and ornaments beside 
them. Numbers come from Kent. How 
beautiful those swords and knives must 
have looked when they were new and 
bright! It was the mother who gave 


the weapons to the lad when the time 


came for him to follow his father to 
battle or the chase, bidding him keep 
them till death took them from him. 
HE JEWELS OF MOTHERS, NAMES OF 
CHILDREN, AND HYMNS OF PREACHERS 
Those fine necklaces, brooches, rings, 
gold thread and precious stones from old 
embroidery, bring to mind those English 
mothers of long ago. One of them, in 
an old story told round the hearth, as 
we tell stories now, earned the title of 
‘faithful peace-weaver.’’ Could any- 
thing be better? The beautiful drink- 
ing-horns and glasses without stands 
carry us to the halls where the families 
rejoiced. The names of the children 
who wore those small bracelets may well 
have been Edith or Ethel, for these 
names, as well as the boys’ names of 
Edgar, Edwin, and Edward, have come 
down from these times. 
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The sculptured stone cross reminds us 
that missionaries came over from Ireland 
to preach to the wild north; others 
came from Rome to the south to per- 
suade men to give up the gods of their 
forefathers and become Christians. There 
was a long, fierce struggle before they 
succeeded. Woden, the god of war; 
Thor, the god of thunder; Freya, the 
goddess of peace and plenty, are still 
recalled as we speak of Wednes-day, 
Thurs-day, Fri-day. 

A fine cross was put up a few years 
ago near Minster, in the Isle of Thanet, 
to mark the spot where Augustine, the 
Roman missionary, landed towards the 


end of the sixth century. Headed bya , 


painted cross and waving banners, he 
and his clergy set out for Canterbury 
from here, chanting hymns and prayers 
as they went. This stone cross is copied 
from the old ones, some much larger 
than the one in the museum, set up in 
Ireland and the north by the mission- 
aries of old to remind their hearers of 
the Gospel story after they had passed 
away. Many of these are still to be seen. 

DWIN, THE GREAT KING WHO FOUNDED 

EDINBURGH, OR EDWIN’S TOWN 

The pillow-stones, which were found 
under the heads of nuns, make one think 
of the numbers of women, as well as 
men, who were often thankful to retire, 
in those rough times, to the quiet of a 
religious house, to read. and write, to 
think and pray. 

Edwin was one of the greatest of the 
first Christian kings. It was he who 
founded Edinburgh—Edwin’s “ burgh,” 
or town. He needed a strong fort to 
protect the fertile lands to the south of 
the Forth—the Lothians of to-day—and 
to hold the roads from the north. The 
castle rock between the hills and the sea 
gave the needed protection to the town 
which grew up round its base. 

About this time arose the first English 
poet, from a religious house or monastery 
on the cliffs above Whitby, in Yorkshire, 


to which he had retired when his great 


gift of song was discovered. 

On the same coast, a little further 
north, where now is heard the great noise 
of iron shipbuilding, there lived and died 
the great scholar and writer Bede, often 
called the Venerable Bede. He spent 
his whole life learning and teaching, and 
translating and writing books for the 
pupils who gathered round him. His 
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ST. AUGUSTINE BAPTIZING THE EARLY ENGLISH 
The English people knew nothing about Christianity until long after Christ was born. About the year 
600 A.D. a monk, struck by the sad sight of some English boys being sold for slaves in Rome, set himself to 
think out a plan for sending the Gospel into the boys’ country. He became Pope Gregory the Great, and 
sent Augustine with forty companions to England, but Christianity had been preached there long before. 
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chief work, perhaps, is the history of 
the Church of the country, which has 
- gained him the title of the first English 
historian. 


HE BOOK OF THE OLD SCHOLAR, BEDE, 
AND THE STORY IT TELLS 


There is still a copy of Bede’s book 
to be seen, written in Latin, in one of 
the most precious cases in the British 


- Museum—the eight-sided one, which con- 
tains the manuscripts from which we 
- Jearn the earliest English history. Bede’s 
- book is open at the page which tells the 
old story of how Augustine was sent to 
_ preach to the English. The handsome, 
fair, blue-eyed boys, being sold for slaves 


in the market at Rome, attracted the . 


. pity of a young monk, afterwards Pope 


- Gregory. 
' name when it was told him. 


He made a joke on their 
“ Not 


_ Angles, but Angels,” he said, ‘‘ they are 


. so beautiful.”’ 


As soon as he had the 


- power he sent Augustine and a band of 
_ missionaries to carry Christianity into 
_ the boys’ country. 


Many another story does Bede tell. 


' He sent all over the country to gather 
_ all the information he could, and as one 
_ reads the account of his gentle ways and 


his hard work to the very end of his 
life, one feels a great love for the saintly 
man. 

' But once more dark and bitter times 
fell upon the land, and learning and 
peace were again destroyed. Hardly had 
Egbert of Wessex made himself overlord 
of the country from the Forth to the 
Channel, at the beginning of the ninth 
century, when sea-rovers poured into it. 

OW THE FURIOUS DANES CAME DOWN 
UPON ENGLAND 

They were even more fierce and wild 
than the English tribes had been three 
centuries before. They, too, came in fine 
boats, often blazing with color, some- 
times. black as night, with high, carved 
figureheads, and the dreaded Raven 
banner at the mast. They came across 
the North Sea, like the Jutes, and Saxons, 
and Angles. Their homes. were. in the 
lowlands of Denmark, in Sweden, and 
along the jagged coast of Norway. All 
were of the same stock—Danes ; North, 
or Norse, men; Vikings, or men of the 
creeks. “‘ From the fury of the North- 
men, good Lord deliver us!’”’ was the 
prayer of the Christians they attacked. 
All the Northmen particularly hated and 
despised the religion which had taken 


the place of the old one to which they 
fiercely clung. So over the stricken land 
flames went up from the monasteries 
and churches, and those who had sought 
refuge in them were slain. Think of it! 
Caedmon’s haven of rest at Whitby was 
not spared, nor Bede’s at Yarrow, nor 
the beautiful abbey on the little island 
of Lindisfarne, where Columba and Aidan, 


missionaries from the West, had lived. 


London was burnt, and the whole country 
plundered. 

In the midst of all this, towards the 
end of the ninth century, there uprose 
one of the noblest of the English kings, 
Alfred the Great, the Truth-teller, the 
Wise. His titles and the very stories 
about his good nature, bravery, and 


industry which have been handed down 


to our times show how beloved he was 
by his subjects—a thousand years ago. 
When he first became king the Danes 
were quiet for a while, and he made good 
use of this peaceful time to build ships 
to prevent the sea-rovers landing. This 
was the beginning of the British Navy. 
He also did his best to get the country 
into order, and soldiers trained to fight. 

HE STORY OF THE TROUBLED LIFE - 

_ OF KING ALFRED THE GREAT 

For a time after the return of the 
Danes things went against Alfred, and 
he had to hide. It is said that he hid 
one day in a swineherd’s cottage where 
the swineherd’s wife was making cakes. 
Not knowing the king, she let him sit 
by the hearth mending his bow and 
arrow if he would promise to see that 
the cakes did not burn while she was out. 


By the blazing red fire on the hearth 


sat the young king, deep in anxious 
thought—so deep in thought that he did 
not notice the strong smell of the cakes 
as they burnt to cinders. It was rather 
provoking for the housewife, and, not 
knowing to whom she was speaking, she 
scolded the king for letting her cakes 
burn. ot 

Another story from this time is of his 
venturing alone, disguised as a singer, 


‘into the Danish camp night after night, 


to find out their plans. Soon after this 
he won a great victory, and the treaty 
or arrangements which followed gave 
peace for many years. In his wisdom 


he saw that the country would be ruined 
unless fighting could be stopped; and 
though he was quite a young man, he 
gave up any hopes he may well have had 
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ALFRED APPEALING TO THE PEOPLE TO DRIVE THE DANES OUT OF ENGLAND 
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THE ANGRY HOUSEWIFE SCOLDING THE UNKNOWN KING FOR LETTING HER CAKES BURN 
In the midst of the misery and trouble caused by the fighting Danes, there rose one of the noblest of the 
English kings, Alfred the Great. But he had a troubled life, and at times had to hide from his enemies, 
once in a swineherd’s cottage. The housewife let him mend his bow by the fire if he would promise to see 
that her cakes did not burn. But Alfred was too deep in thought to notice the cakes, and was scolded 
severely by the housewife, not knowing towhomshe was speaking, when she came back to find themlike cinders. 
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of getting all the country for himself, 
and arranged to share it with the Danes. 
The part which the Danes had was 
called the Dane law, because there the 
people lived under Danish, not Saxon, 
laws. Part of the boundary was the old 
Roman road which ran through London 
to Chester, called Wailing Street. 


OW ALFRED HELPED THE PEOPLE TO 
MAKE THE NATION GREAT 


It was not long before Alfred made 


his half kingdom stronger than the whole 


one had been before his time. 


He im- 


proved his army and built up forts. 
- Then he turned his mind to making 


good laws with the advice of the assembly 
of wise men who helped him to rule the 
country, somewhat in the way that the 
Parliament helps sovereigns to rule now. 
Next he did all he could to teach his 
people. Since the Danes had destroyed 
the monasteries there was great ignorance 
everywhere, for the monasteries had 
been really schools in which people 
learned to read and write English, and 
Latin, which was so necessary in those 
times. 


So Alfred called together learned men | 


from other countries—they all under- 
stood Latin—and they wrote and trans- 
lated and taught as hard as they could. 
Alfred himself worked with them. When 
he was a boy he had won a beautiful 
book as a prize for learning to read, and 
he continued to study all his life. Some 
think that he started the first history of 
England in English, called the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle. There is a copy of it 
in the British Museum, where there is 
also a famous jewel, with the words 
written on it “ Alfred had me made.”’ 
He had all the information collected that 
could be found about older times than 
his, and then added the story of his reign, 


NGLAND AFTER ALFRED’S DEATH, AND 
THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY 


After his death more was added to 
this, giving the history of the years as 
they passed for nearly three centuries. 
Alfred’s work was carried on by his son 
and a very brave daughter and three 
grandsons, and for a time it seemed as 
if the Danes were going to settle down 
as part of the English nation without 
further trouble. We can to-day see on 


our map where they settled by the place- 
names. 


Where the English said tun or 
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ton for town, the Danes said by, and so 
we get Whitby, Derby, and Appleby. 
Many other parts of names are Danish 
too, such as foft, meaning an enclosure, 
as in Lowestoft; scar, a cliff, as in 
Scarborough. The long Danish swords 
remind us of the way in which they swung 
them round in battle; and the combs 
recall the flowing hair for which they 
were so famous. 

In a corner of the Anglo-Saxon Room 
at the British Museum are some relics 
which take us across the Irish Channel, 
to the land of those missionaries we saw 
preaching in the North of England. As 
we have already seen, when Christianity 
was preached to the Britons in the time 
of the Romans, the new faith spread to 
Ireland, and flourished there exceedingly 
after the heathen’ Angles and Saxons 
had stamped it out in Britain. Churches 
and monasteries were built everywhere 
—as the number of beautiful ruins in 
Ireland testify to this day—and many 
people crowded into them as they were 
the only refuges in those rough times. 


HE PATIENT WORK OF THE MONKS 
AND THE MISSIONARIES 


The country was divided into separate 
kingdoms, as it was in England before 
Egbert. Fierce fighting went on among 
them for many a long day. What a 
contrast there is between this state of 
things and the peace of the monasteries, 
in which were gathered learned men 
from all parts! The fame of the beauti- 
fully painted manuscripts from these 
monasteries spread abroad, and other 
arts that filled up the long days were 
working in metal and ivory and stone. 

The missionaries who poured over the 
narrow straits near the Giants’ Causeway, 
as the wild tribes of the Scots had done 
before them, found as beautiful a country 
as the one they had left in the Western 
Highlands, but it was wild and waste 
land they had often to pass over in 
Northumbria. 

You will remember that Roman Britain 
stretched as far north as Agricola’s forts 
between the firths of the Forth and 
Clyde, and that later the kingdom of 
Northumbria, under Edwin, the founder 
of Edinburgh, also reached as far. The 
tribes that for long had fought together 
north of this were united at last under a 
king called Kenneth, in the first part of 
the tenth century. 
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THE COMING OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 


THE FIRST MEETING OF HAROLD AND DUKE WILLIAM OF NORMANDY 


Pineivniti 


DUKE WILLIAM OF NORMANDY, WHILE HUNTING, RECEIVES NEWS OF HAROLD’S CORONATION 


When Edward the Confessor died, in January, 1066, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, Harold was 
chosen King of England. When Duke William of Normandy heard this, as he was hunting at Rouen, he 
was angry, and said that both Edward and Harold had promised him the kingdom—which nobody could 
really promise, because it was the people’s right to choose their king. William came over to England 
with an army and a fleet, and a great battle was fought at Hastings, where Harold was killed and the 
bravest men of England fell around him. William had conquered, and new times began for England. 
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Scotland, too, in his time, also before 
and after, suffered much from the North- 
men, who poured out of their creeks, 
called fiords, to the creeks or firths of 
Scotland. Right round the coast they 
- went, taking the Shetlands, the Orkneys, 
and Hebrides, the rocky head of Scotland 
- north of Glenmore, on their way down 
to the Isle of Man. Many traces of their 
- rule remain to this day. 


| Ee THE PEACEFUL KING, ETHELRED 
THE UNREADY, AND CANUTE THE DANE 


same century as Kenneth’s. He was 
called the Peaceful King, which shows 
that he lived on good terms with his 
neighbors, even though the story about 


may not be true. 

In the time of his son, Ethelred, called 
the Unready, because he would take no 
man’s “rede,” or counsel, fresh bands 


at his wits’ end, paid them money to go 
away, which they did; but they soon 
came back again for more. Matters 
became worse and worse, and so Ethelred 
fled away over the Channel to Normandy 
to his wife’s relatives. And so Canute, 
the Danish king, who also ruled Norway, 
added England to his empire. | 
Canute proved to be a good king, 
and the country settled down for a time 
in peace. 
the Scottish king the land between the 
» Forth and the Cheviots.. For many 
centuries these hills remained the border 
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between the two countries, with a wide . 


road on the east by Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and a narrow one on the west by the 
marshy ground near Carlisle. Along 
these roads the east and west railway 
routes to the north pass to-day. 


HE SMALL BEGINNINGS OF NORMAN 
INFLUENCE IN ENGLAND 

Now, when bands of Northmen were 
plundering and wasting England and 
Scotland, others went to the northern 
shores of what is now France, then the 
land of the Franks—formerly Czesar’s 
Gaul—and settled there in the reign of 
Alfred. They gained the whole of the 
beautiful province called after them— 
Normandy, the land of the Northmen. 
They very soon left off speaking their 
own language, and learnt that of the 
Franks, which we call Norman-French. 

These men were bold and very fierce, 
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The name of Edgar stands out in the’ 


six kings rowing him.on the River Dee © 


of Danes appeared in England. Ethelred, 


It was he who gave up to‘, 


and they determined to take and keep 
all that came in their way. Their rulers 
were called Dukes. Emma, the wife of 
Ethelred the Unready, was the daughter 
of one called Richard the Fearless. 
Her son, Edward, was brought up in 
Normandy, after the family fled from 
England on ‘account of the Danes, and 
as he grew up in a monastery he cared 
more for a quiet, learned life, and for 
attending services in church, than for 
fighting or looking after business. 

So when the English had had enough 
of Danish kings—there were only three 
of them—and Edward was called back 
to be king, he was not at all fitted to 
take part in the stirring, anxious times 
in his fatherland, and caused much 
discontent by favoring the Normans he 
brought with him. 


DWARD THE CONFESSOR, THE GENTLE 
KING WHO BUILT WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


A very strong English nobleman, Earl 
Godwin, kept him for a time in some 
measure to his duty. Edward’s greatest 
pleasure was in building churches, and 
the most beautiful one of all was that 
of the Abbey at Westminster, built after 
the pattern of those he knew and loved 
so well in Normandy, with rounded 
windows and arches. This abbey church 
at Westminster has been entirely rebuilt 
by later kings. 

It is said that Edward promised his 
cousin, William of Normandy, that he 
should be King of England at his death ; 
in any case William determined that 
King of England he would be. The 
gentle, white-haired, rosy-faced king— 
the Confessor, as he was afterwards 
called—died in January, 1066. He was 
buried in his fine new church, finished 
only a few days before. Later, a 
beautiful tomb was raised over him, 
which we can see to-day in its present 
place in the heart of the Abbey. 

Now, the year 1066, which opened 
thus, was an important year for England, 
full of stirring history. The day after 
the weeping people had crowded the 
Abbey to see the funeral of Edward, 
they came back again to crown the 
successor whom they had chosen— 
Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, whom 
they knew to be brave and wise, and a 
hater of the Normans. 

And so, on that bright sunny day, 
in the keen north wind of January, the 
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roof rang again with joyful shouts of 
“Yea!” when the old archbishop asked 
if they would have Harold for king. 


ILLIAM OF NORMANDY COMES TO 
ENGLAND IN A GREAT TEMPER 


When William heard that Harold 
had become king after Edward, he was 
furious, and at once set to work to get 
an army and a fleet together to invade 
England and secure the crown he longed 
for. He said Harold had promised him 
the kingdom as well as Edward ; but no 
one could really promise this, because 
it was the people’s right to choose whom 
they would have. 

When William landed near Hastings, 
on the south coast, in the bright Sep- 
tember weather, Harold was at York. 
He marched his army down south by 
the great Roman road to London in nine 
days, and very quick that was, when so 
many had to go on foot. 

The battle that followed at Hastings 
is one of the great battles of history. 
The Normans were led out by a singer 
on a fine prancing horse, and the whole 
army caught up his song about the great 
hero of France and how he fought and 
won. 
the Normans were too strong for them. 
Harold was killed, and the bravest and 


best men of England fell fighting around » 


him. This was on Saturday, October 
15th. 1060. 


HE LONELY CROWNING OF WILLIAM 
THE CONQUEROR 


By December William had forced 
the people of the south to own him as 
king, and he was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey on Christmas Day. No shouts 
of welcome, no bright faces, and when 
the question was asked, ‘Do you take 
William of Normandy to be your king ? ”’ 
there was but a sullen mutter; they 
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The English did their best, but. 


had to say “’ Yes.”” William was almost 
alone on this great day. 

Freedom for England was gone. The 
knights were killed, the poor were in 
utter misery. William gave much land 
and goods to his Norman followers, and, 
instead of paying rent in money, they 
had to promise to supply him with 
fighting men when he went to war. 
They made the men to whom they. let 
land promise to do the same. 

This feudal system, as it was called, 
lasted for many years in England. So 
that there should be no doubt how much 
land everyone had, and how many 
soldiers it was worth, William had a 
great book prepared, Domesday Book, 
in which is a description of all the great 
houses and estates in the kingdom. 
That book is still of great use. 


HE WORK THAT THE CONQUEROR 
DID FOR ENGLAND 


Another work of William’s which lasts 
to this day was the making of the New 
Forest, in Hampshire. William made 
it to hunt in, and sorely distressed the 
poor folk who Were turned out of their 
homes for his pleasure. é 

Some of the great castles William 
built to keep the English in order are 
still standing. Chief among them is 
the old part of the Tower of London, in 
which is a most perfect Norman chapel. 
It is said that from the gallery of this 
chapel William the Conqueror and his 
family looked down on the service going 
on below. 

William spent a good deal of his time 
in Normandy, and at last died there. 
His sons behaved very badly to him, 
and he was alone in his death as he was 
at his coronation, when all but a few 
priests rushed out to join in the tumult 
going on outside the Abbey. 


THE NEXT STORY OF COUNTRIES IS ON PAGE 589. 
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IOI 
THE LAST HEROISM OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


Sir Philip Sidney lay on the fied of battle, i i 
{ » in great pain and in a ragi 
Be he xa water, and with great trouble water was brought to him. re Waa abou te drink 
: Pee is a ip oe the gaze of a wounded comrade, dying of thirst. Sir Philip Sidney stretched 
is arm and gave the water to the dying man, saying: “‘ Soldier, thy need is greater than mine.” 
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WHAT THESE STORIES TELL US 


PvE golden deeds come into these pages. 


Standing out nobly in the story of 


the English heroes is the great Sir Philip Sidney, who, when dying of thirst, 
gave his cup of water to a wounded soldier beside him; and many times the 
battlefield has brought out such pure heroism as that. And we read, too, of the 
heroic life of a doctor in Ireland, reminding us that we owe to our doctors a debt 
that we can never pay. A sister’s devotion to her brother, a doctor’s devotion 
to his patients, a soldier’s devotion to his comrades—all these examples of true 
heroism come into these pages ; and they are all true stories, taken from real life. 


THREE CUPS OF COLD WATER 


HERE is a say- 
ing of Jesus 
which has 
itself into all the history of 
humanity, into the periods of 
famine, the days of battle, and 
the hours of death. It is the 
saying that we do Christ service 
even when we give only a cup of cold 
water to those who thirst. 
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Seldom can the heart be lonely, 
li it seek a lonelier still, 

Self-forgetting, seeking only 
Emptier cups of love to fill. 


The brave English soldier, Sir 
Philip Sidney, who lived at Pens- 
hurst, in Kent, and wrote tender 
poems under the noble oaks which 
you may still see spreading their wide 
arms over Penshurst Park, was one of 
those who have lived Christ’s words. 

Sir Philip Sidney was called by 
Queen Elizabeth “ the jewel of her 
times.’’ He was a great scholar and 
traveler, a poet and musician, an 
athlete and horseman—above every- 
thing else, a great gentleman. The 
nobility of his nature, the bravery of 
his spirit, and the graciousness of his 
manner rendered him the most not- 
able and romantic figure of his age. 

In a great battle at a place called 
Zutphen this noble gentleman was 
mortally wounded. He had fought 
like a hero. Two horses had been 
killed under him, and still he led his 
soldiers with a dauntless courage into 
the thick of the fight. But at last a 
bullet struck this chivalrous man, 
and as he reeled in the saddle his 
horse turned and bolted with him 
from the field. 
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y When he was in 

the camp he called 
for a cup of water. 
The day was excessively hot ; 
. he was in a raging fever; the 
agony of his wound was inde- 
scribable. 

With great trouble a little 
water was brought tohim. He lifted 
himself up, took the bottle, and was 
about to place it to his lips, when his 
gaze caught the eyes of a poor 
wounded soldier fixed upon the 
water. ; 

The look in the man’s eyes made 
Sidney forget his pain. Withanoble 
smile he stretched out his arm, 
handed the bottle to the dying man, 
and exclaimed : 

“ Soldier, thy need is greater than 
mine ! ”’ : 

Such was the glory of Sidney that 
the epitaph of one bf his friends was 
in these words : 


Fulke Greville, 
Servant to Queen Elizabeth, 
Counsellor to King James 
Friend to Sir Philip Sidney. 


Another hero is famous for a some- 
what similar deed. This is the 
generous Rudolf of Hapsburg, whose 
descendants still rule over Austria, a 
kingdom made by his power. On 
one occasion Rudolf was with his 
army in a place where everyone was 
afflicted by terrible thirst. Some- 


AG Pre 


body was able to find a cupful of 
water, which was prought to Rudolf 
as agreat and priceless treasure. He 
took the prized cup in his hands and 
exclaimed: “I cannot drink alone. 
All cannot share this little draught. 
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I thirst not for myself, but for my whole 
army.’’ And, so saying, he tipped up 
the cup and emptied the water upon the 
ground. 

One more we may include under our 
title of ‘‘ Cups of Cold Water,’’ because 
it shows the Christianlike spirit, although 
in a new and startling manner. 

During the seventeenth century wars 
between Denmark and Sweden, a 
wounded Dane was about to raise a 
wooden bottle of water to his lips, when 
a cry reached him from a wounded Swede 
stretched on the groundat a little distance. 

The good Dane, using the words of 
Sir Philip Sidney, stumbled to the side 
of his enemy, and, saying, “‘ Thy need is 
greater than mine,” kneeled down and 
offered the water to his lips. But the 
Swede, suddenly raising a pistol, fired, 
and wounded the Dane in the shoulder. 

‘Rascal!’ cried the twice-wounded 
soldier of Denmark. ‘I would have 
befriended you, and you would murder 
meinreturn! NowwillI punish you. I 
would have given you the whole bottle, 
but now you shall have only half.”’ 

He then raised the bottle to his lips, 
drank of it, and afterwards gave it into 
the hand that had attempted to kill him. 


THE DOCTOR OF BURTON PORT 


OCTOR WILLIAM SMYTH lived 
in the north-west of Ireland, at 
Burton Port, a little coast village in 
county Donegal, twenty miles from a 
railway, and in the midst of poor fisher- 
folk, whom he attended for a small fee. 
Four miles from the mainland was the 
island of Inishmore, where a few families 
managed to exist by fishing. 

In the end of the year Igor an epidemic 
broke out in the island. Dr. Smyth 
rowed over the four miles of rough sea 
daily, taking with him such things as 
the sick folk needed. They lived in 
squalid hovels, and he had to be doctor 
and nurse too, for there was none to give 
him a helping hand. 

At last he decided that, to save the 
people, he must bring them to the main- 
land, to have better care and nursing. 
But the fishermen of Burton Port feared 
to lend their boats, lest they should 


catch the fever, and only one leaky vessel 


could be found. An officer of the Local 
Government Board came to the doctor’s 
help, and together they rowed over to 
the island, carried the poor sufferers, 


one by one, into the boat, and set off 
for Burton Port. The crowded boat 
proved to be more leaky than the doctor 
had thought, and they were barely able 
to bring the last patient ashore before 
it began to sink. All the way across, 
the doctor had rowed the heavy craft 
alone, while the officer baled the water 
out, and he was so exhausted that when 
the work was done, he went home to bed. 
But, as he cared for the poor people, the 
fever had caught him; he had no 
strength left to resist it, and in a week 
he died. He had saved many lives, but 
in so doing had given up his own. 


THE SACRIFICE OF A KING’S SISTER 


HERE was trouble and confusion 
in Thebes. The two brothers who 
ruled the city had quarreled, and one 
brother, Eteocles, had driven out the 
other, Polyneices, that he might reign 
as king alone. But the brother who had 
been driven away gathered an army 
with all speed, and came back to attack 
the city. Eteocles and his soldiers 
marched out to meet him, and the 
brothers fought and killed each other. 
The besieging army, having lost its 
leader, turned and ran away. 
The new king was Creon, the uncle 


of the brothers, and he issued an order | 


that the body of Eteocles was to be 
buried with great honor and a splendid 
funeral procession, but that the body 
of the other brother was to be left lying 
on the plain outside the walls of Thebes 
for the birds to devour. 

It was thought a terrible thing in 
those days to leave a body unburied, and 
was considered to be a great insult to 
the man who had died. So Antigone, 
the sister of Polyneices, determined to 


bury her brother, though the king said _ 


that anyone who buried or honored the 
body should be shut up in a rock tomb 
and left there to die. 

Antigone went secretly from the city, 
and, as she could not carry the body, she 
scattered dust over it to honor it, thus 
taking away all the disgrace. The king 
orderea her to be buried alive in the rock 


tomb. As they led her away, all who - 


saw her.were moved to tears. Even the 
king. repented-of what he had done, and 
sent to fetch-her from the tomb. But 
his messengers arrived to find that she 
had died. 


THE NEXT GOLDEN DEEDS BEGIN ON PAGE 560, : 
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THE POEMS OF LONG AGO 
aoe were poets in ancient Egypt thousands of years before Jesus was born. 


# THE EARLIEST ENGLISH POETRY 


“ho HERE were 
2 many kinds of 


poetry, but Geoffrey Chaucer, who °, 
died in the year 1400, is called the 71 
{ “father” of English poetry be- AE 
cause his was the first really fine 


A the beginning of English 


BS zs 
q poetry to be written in the English lan- 


\} guage of his day—very different from 


W ours. We have heard about the bards 
0 kop who in olden times sang songs of vic- 
tory after battles, or perhaps sang 


mournful dirges of death and defeat. 
Their poetry was never written, of 
course; but people had wonderful 
memories in those far-off days before 
the art of writing was known to them, 
and songs of the old bards were remem- 

| bered for hundreds of years and 
> written down in later ages, and still 
later put into modern words and 
printed. 

The early bards in the British Isles 
were Celts, a different people from the 
mixed Teutonic race known as English, 
coming later. There are still many 
people descended from the Celts in 
Wales, in the Scottish Highlands, and 
in Ireland. They had two languages, 
Gaelic and Cymric ; and both are still 
| spoken, but they are not a bit like Eng- 
lish. So, you see, the old Celtic poetry 
of the British Isles is not English poetry 
at all. This old Celtic poetry was full 
of fire and vigor and love of fighting. 

The coming of Christianity into Eng- 
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7° land had a great effect on men’s minds, 
&~ and one of the earliest poets, named 
.a° Cadmon, who was a cowherd, and 
&8 lived in Yorkshire, where he died 

*, about the year 680, wrote good poetry 


to make people rejoice in the Bible and 
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ag In Babylonia and Assyria there were poets, too, thousands of years ago. But 
Sloe the study of poetry does not take account of these very ancient times. The finest 
bBo poetry of Greece was composed more than two thousand years ago, and is read and 
. & studied to this day in all parts of the world. We are not going back here so far 
of, even as that. ‘Long ago’ may mean thousands or hundreds of years. If we think 
hy of English poetry only, it cannot mean quite a thousand years, for the English 
ics language is not so old as that; and it is English poetry we are learning here. 
oY oe 
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its teaching. But 
those of the English poets 

for several hundred years 
<: afterward, were not in the least 
3 like modern poetry. They had no 
/ regular movement of what we call 
» rhythm, which means the varying 
sounds of the words that make them 
like music in the mind as we read. 
They had no rhymes, no regular length 
of lines, but just sought to express the 
thought or vision in the poet’s mind as 
quickly and clearly as possible. These 
very early poems, however, had what 
we call “ alliteration,’ which means 
words beginning with the same letter. 

In every line two or more words 
began with the same letter and marked 
a point of accent, which helped one to 
remember the words. Alliteration has 
often been used by poets, and a cele- 
brated writer spoke of “‘ Apt allitera- 
tion’s artful aid,’’ which illustrates the 
meaning of the word. Here is a line 
from Milton showing its proper use : 

Of man’s first disobedience aud the fruit 

of that forbidden tree. 

Examples from the early English 
poets would not be understood, but it 
is interesting to know that their idea 
of how poetry should be written was 
simply to use words at certain inter- 
vals beginning with the same letters. 

For many centuries the chief 
scholars were the monks in the monas- 
teries, and as nearly all their poetry 
was written in Latin, it does not con- 
cern us here. Indeed, we shall not say 
more about the writers of poetry until, 
further on in our studies, we begin 
with Chaucer, to follow the work of 
the great poets in their proper order. 
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HOME, SWEET HOME 


Story-tellers often invent sad tales, but, after all, no tales 
are so sad or strange as those of real life. Wherever the 
English language is spoken, the famous song of ‘“‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” has been sung for over eighty years. It is, 
perhaps, the favorite song in our language, expressing as it 
does the love of home the world over. Yet it was written 
by an American named John Howard Payne, who never 
knew what it was to have a home. He was born in 1792, 
and died in Tunis in 1843, after a strange career. For a 
short time he was a popular actor in London, and wrote a 
very successful opera in 1823, called “ Clari; or, the Maid 
of Milan,’”’ in which this beautiful song was first sung. But 
most of his life was a failure, and he even was a wanderer 
without a lodging for a time after he had written his im- 
mortal song. One cold winter’s night, when he was homeless 
in New York, he heard it being sung in a cosy house as he was 
passing by. And he died in Africa ‘‘ an exile from home.’ 


‘MY pleasures and palaces though we may 


roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home ! 

A charm from the skies seems to hallow us 
there, 


Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met 
with elsewhere. 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
There’s no place like home ! 


An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain ! 

Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ! 

The birds singing gaily that came at my call— 

Give me them !—and the peace of mind, dearer 
than all! 


Home, home, sweet, sweet home ! 
There’s no place like home ! 


THE SANDS OF DEE 


Charles Kingsley, who wrote this fine ballad, was a master 
of this form of poetry. How much he can tell in so little 
space! Notice how the weird picture of the cruel sea that 
drowned poor Mary is brought before our mind’s eye by the 
repetition of certain words in the first three lines of the second 
and tourth verses. It is a legend that the voice of the drowned 
maiden can be heard still calling the cattle home. This, of 
course, is one of those fancies that come to our minds in 
listening to the strange noises of the sea. 


of O MARY, go and call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
And call the cattle home, 
Across the sands of Dee.’’ 
The western wind was wild and dank with 
foam, 
And all alone went she. 


The western tide crept up along the sand, 
And o’er and o’er the sand, 
And round and round the sand, 
As far as eye could see. 
The rolling mist came down and hid the land ; 
And never home came she. 


“Oh ! is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— 
A tress of golden hair, 
A drownéd maiden’s hair 
Above the nets at sea?” 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair 
Among the stakes on Dee. 


They rowed her in across the rolling foam 
The cruel, crawling foam, 
The cruel, hungry foam, 
To her grave beside the sea. 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle 
home 
Across the sands of Dee. 


See page 197 for Boadicea in her war chariot. 
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SWEET AND LOW 


A lullaby is a baby song that can be sung to the rocking of the 
cradle, and ought to have in it something of the music of the 
“ rock-a-bye ’’ movement of the cradle. How full of this 
gentle and soothing music is this beautiful cradle-song by 
Lord Tennyson, the great English poet! It is a perfect gem 
of simple beauty. 
GVEEs and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 

Low, low, breathe and blow 

Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon and blow, 

Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon : 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 


BOADICEA 


We know what an ode is, having read about it on page 343. 
This is a fine poem of that class, written by William Cowper, 
one of the great English poets, who died in the year 1800. 
It is a song in praise of Boadicea, the patriot queen who 
roused the people of Britain in revolt against their Roman 
oppressors, at first with victory, but later to suffer defeat 
from the veteran soldiers of Rome. She died in the year 62. 
What we have 
learned about the old bards of Celtic England is now very 
useful in helping us to understand this poem. 


WHEN the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 
Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods, 


Sage beneath the spreading oak 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ; 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief. 


Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
*Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 


Rome shall perish—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; ~ 
Perish, hopeless and abhorr’d, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


Rome, for empire far renown’d, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground— 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates! 


Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier’s name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 


Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 
Arm’d with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 


Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 

Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they 
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Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Rush’d to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying hurl’d them at the foe; 


Ruffians, pitiless and proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestowed, 

Shame and ruin wait on you. 


ALL THINGS SHALL PASS AWAY 


This poem was written by an American poet named Theodore 
Tilton. If you read it carefully you will find that it is written 
with great skill and effect. For the poet begins by making 
us feel, with the Persian king, how vain are the pleasures and 
beauties of this world, since Death will claim them all; but 
at the end he restores us to hope by reminding us that Death 
itself will pass away, and the new life beyond this life of ours 
will then begin. 

NCE in Persia ruled a King, 

Who upon his signet ring 

’Graved a motto true and wise, 
Which, when held before his eyes, 
Gave him counsel at a glance 
Fit for any change or chance. 
Solemn words, and these were they : 
** Even this shall pass away.” 


Trains of camel through the sand 
Brought him gems from Samarcand ; 
Fleets of galleys through the seas 
Brought him pearls to rival these. 
Yet he counted little gain 

Treasures of the mine or main. 

*‘ Wealth may come, but not to stay ; 
Even this shall pass away.” 


’Mid the revels of his court, 

In the zenith of his sport, 

When the palms of all his guests 
Burned with clapping at his jests, 
He, amid his figs and wine, 
Cried : ‘‘ Oh, precious friends of mine, 
Pleasures come, but not to stay— 
Even this shall pass away.” 


Fighting in a furious field, 

Once a javelin pierced his shield, 
Soldiers with a loud lament 

Bore him bleeding to his tent. 
Groaning from his wounded side, 
‘‘ Pain is hard to bear! ”’ he cried. 
‘‘ But with patience, day by day, 
Even this shall pass away.” 


Towering in the public square, 
Twenty cubits in the air, 

Rose his statue grand in stone ; 

And the King, disguised, unknown, 
Gazing on his sculptured name, 
Asked himself: ‘‘ And what is fame ? 
Fame is but a slow decay— 

Even this shall pass away.” 


Struck with palsy, sere and old, 
Standing at the gates of gold, 

Spoke he thus in dying breath: 
‘Life is done, and what is death ?” 
Then, in answer to the King, 

Fell a sunbeam on the ring, 
Answering, with its heavenly ray: 

“ Even death shall pass away.” 
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THE BEECH TREE’S PETITION 


There is a well-known song beginning ‘‘ Woodman, spare 
that tree,” written by an American named George P. Morris. 
Poets often have the same idea without copying each other, 
and perhaps Morris may not have taken the idea of his song 
from this earlier poem by Thomas Campbell, in which the 
beech tree itself is supposed to beg for life. 


O LEAVE this barren spot to me! 
Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 

Though bush or floweret never grow 

My dark unwarming shade below ; 

Nor summer bud perfume the dew 

Of rosy blush, or yellow hue; 

Nor fruits of autumn, blossom-born, 

My green and glossy leaves adorn ; 

Nor murmuring tribes from me derive 

Th’ ambrosial amber of the hive ; 

Yet leave this barren spot to me; 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree ! 


Thrice twenty summers I have seen 
The sky grow bright, the forest green ; 
And many a wintry wind have stood 

In bloomless, fruitless solitude, 

Since childhood in my pleasant bower — 
T'irst spent its sweet and sportive hour, 
Since youthful lovers in my shade 
Their vows of truth and rapture made ; 
And on my trunk’s surviving frame 
Carved many a long-forgotten name. 
Oh! by the sighs of gentle sound, © 
First breathed upon this sacred ground ; 
By all that Love has whispered here, 
Or Beauty heard with ravished ear ; 

As Love’s own altar honour me: 

Spare, woodman, spare the beechen tree! - 


A SONG OF THE NIGHTINGALE 


The poets have always heard an under-note of sad- 
ness in the nightingale’s song, and indeed it seems to 
be tuned to the pensive beauty of the night. This is 
brought out .strongly in the comparison below made 
with the lark’s exultant day-song, by Hartley Cole- 
ridge. Hartley was the eldest son of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, a far greater poet. The son, like the 
father, lived much in the Lake District. 


PS sweet to hear the merry lark, 
That bids a blithe good-morrow; . 
But sweeter to hark in the twinkling dark 
To the soothing song of sorrow. 
O nightingale! What doth she ail? 
And is she sad or jolly? 
For ne’er on earth was a sound of mirth 
So like to melancholy. 


The merry lark, he soars on high, 
No worldly thought o’ertakes him; 
He sings aloud to the clear blue sky, 
And the daylight that awakes him. 
As sweet a lay, as ioud, as gay, 
The nightingale is trilling; 
With feeling bliss no less than his, 
Her little heart is thrilling. 


Yet ever and anon a 3igh 
Peers through her lavish mirth; 

For the lark’s bold song is of the sky, 
And hers is of the earth. 

By day and night she tunes her lay, 
To drive away all sorrow; 

But bliss, alas! to-night must pass, 
And woe may come to-morrow. 
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ANSWER TO A CHILD’S QUESTION 


Here again we have a great poet, who has thrilled many men 
and women with his powerful verse, writing the simplest 
strains for boys and girls. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, author 
of that wonderful poem “ The Ancient Mariner,” is the writer 
of these lines, which tell us in sweet, simple language that the 
song of birds is a song of love and joy. 


D2 you know what the birds say? The 
sparrow, the dove, 

The linnet and thrush say: ‘I love and I 
love !”’ 

In the winter they’re silent—the wind is so 
strong ; 

What it says I don’t know, but it sings a loud 
song. 


warm weather, 
And singing, and loving—all come back to- 
gether ; 
But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him, the blue sky above, 
That he sings, and he sings, and for ever sings 
he— 
‘“T love my love, and my love loves me ! ”’ 


THE LOSS OF THE ROYAL GEORGE 


This poem was written by William Cowper when the news 
arrived, in September, 1782, that the great warship, the 
Royal George, had foundered off Spithead on August 29th 
of that year. Richard Kempenfelt was a brave English 
admiral, although his ancestors were Swedish. There is the 
mournful music of a funeral knell in the verses, the whole 
poem being solemn and dignified. 


OLL for the brave ! 
The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore ! 


Eight hundred of the brave, 
Whose courage well was tried, 
Had made the vessel heel, 
And laid her on her side. 


A land breeze shook the shrouds, 
And she was overset ; 

Down went the Royal George 
With all her crew complete. 


Toll for the brave ! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea fight is fought, 
His work of glory done. 


It was not in the battle, 

No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock. 


His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four hundred men. 


Weigh the vessel up, 

Once dreaded by our foes ! 
And mingle with our cup 

The tear that England owes. 


Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again 

Full charged with England’s thunder, 
And plough the distant main. 


But Kempenfelt is gone, 
His victories are o’er; 

And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more. 


But green leaves, and blossoms, and sunny | 
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‘ROBIN REDBREAST 


One thing always to remember about poetry is that it can 
express the feelings of the heart far better than prose. You 
will feel this when you read this beautiful poem about Robin 
Redbreast and the coming of winter, by William Allingham. 
How surely the poet expresses in warm and friendly words 
his love tor dear Robin Redbreast ! So much feeling could 
not be put into so few words but for the power of poetry. 


PRE ey good-bye to summer ! 
For summer’s nearly done ; 
The garden smiling faintly, 


+ Cool breezes in the sun ; 


Our thrushes now are silent} 
Our swallows flown away,— 
But Robin’s here, in coat of brown, 
With ruddy breast-knot gay. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear ! 
Robin singing sweetly 
In the falling of the year. 


Bright yellow, red, and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts ; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’ll turn to ghosts ; 
The scanty pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough ; 
It’s autumn, autumn, autumn late, 
’Twill soon be winter now. 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear ! 
And welaway ! my Robin, Robin, 
For pinching days are near. 


The fireside for the cricket, 

The wheat-stack for the mouse, 
When trembling night-winds whistle 
And moan all round the house ; 

The frosty ways like iron, 
The branches plumed with snow— 
Alas! in winter, dead and dark, 
Where can poor Robin go ? 
Robin, Robin Redbreast, 
O Robin dear ! 
And a crumb of bread for Robin, 
His little heart to cheer. 


GOOD-NIGHT 


These simple verses, which have often been sung by mothers 
to their children, were written by Jane Taylor. 


BABY, baby, lay your head 
On your pretty cradle bed ; 
Shut your eye-peeps, now the day 
And the light are: gone away ; 
_All the clothes are tuck’d in tight ; 
Little baby, dear, good-night. 


Yes, my darling, well I know 
How the bitter wind doth blow ; 
And the winter’s snow and rain 
Patter on the window-pane ; 
But they cannot come in here 
To my little baby dear. 


For the window shutteth fast, 
Till the stormy night is past, 

And the curtains warm are spread 
Round about her cradle bed ; 

So till morning shineth bright, 
Little baby, dear, good-night. 
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WHAT THESE PAGES TEACH US 
i Cato of us who are building the model town of cardboard will be able to 
set to work in real earnest with the plans of a row of cottages given on 
page 484, and will have the satisfaction, when they are finished, of seeing the 
complete row of cottages shown on page 485. We are told here how to make the 
queerest-looking dolls of corks and peanuts; and how to make a girl’s workbox. 
We find here, also, more problems and games, and recipes for delicious candies. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 388, 


PREPARING FOR MODELTOWN 


HOW TO DRAW ANGLES AND HOW TO MAKE A TRAY 


BEFORE we begin in real earnest to set 
up the first buildings in Modeltown, 

which is to grow into a place of great interest 
as our busy fingers add to it from week to 
week, we have to know the meaning of 
“ drawing to scale,’’ and we have to make 
for ourselves a tray on which to do our 
work. We have already learnt how to use 
our tools, and we must now lose no time in 
putting them into use. Drawing to scale is 
too difficult for young people to do without 
help, so we have made specially for the 
BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE a very useiul set of 
rules all on one piece of card, given away 
with this volume. With the aid of this 
there should be no difficulty in carrying out 
our instructions. All will be “ as simple as 
A BC.” But, for all that, every young 
worker must be careful to study the instruc- 
tions before attempting to use the rules. 
On the front of the scale rule everything 
that can be told about how to use these 
scale rules is clearly stated; so the best 
thing to do is to study these particulars 
attentively, and then try to make a tray 
with the aid of the scale rules. 

Another thing that architects, 
engineers, and others who 
have drawing to do use 
in their work is the 
instrument called a 
protractor. The 
purpose of this 
is to enable 
the user to 
make angles 
of any size 
required 
easily 
and ac- 
curately. 
You can 
make 
your 
own pro- 
tractor 
if you follow the instructions given 
and the illustration shown on this page. 
Take a piece of cardboard and draw 
upon it the illustration shown above. 
Do this very exactiy and make it 
neat, with all the lines exact and clear. 


a. 90 75 
60 


The angle measurer for making Modeltown : 


Use the compasses to make the half 

circles and your ruler to make the straight 

lines. It will do nicely if you make it 

the exact size of the picture, and put 

in the figures as shown in the illustration. 

You will find the work much easier if you 

trace the picture, which is a very simple 
thing to do. : 

Take a piece of tracing-paper, or strong 

tissue-paper, and place it over the picture. 

You can see the lines of the illustration 

through the tracing-paper. Now take a 

lead pencil with a good sharp point and 

draw on the tracing-paper the picture be- 

neath, going over each line carefully. When 

the drawing is complete, take the tracing- 

paper and put it on the cardboard which you 

are: going to use to make the protractor. 

Now go over the lines again with a sharp pen- 

cil, and this will make marks on the card- 

board where the lines go. You had better 

go over these marks with ink, and when you 

have done this you should have made on the 

card a drawing similar to the picture on this 

page. Then you can cut out the drawing 

neatly, and you will have a handy little pro- 

tractor, which you can use in 

making angles, or slanting 

lines, as you draw the 

plans for Modeltown. 

We shall now see 

how to use the 
protractor. 

Suppose that 

we wish to 

make an 

angle of 

30° froma 

certain 

point on 

a line. 

| Put the 

protrac- 

tor with 

made in card the same size as this.t h e 

lower, 

or straight, edge or. this line and with 

the centre point of the protractor—marked 

by a dot on the straight line—touching the 

point at which you wish the angle to be. 

Make a slight mark there. Now look at the 

outer edge of the protractor—to the right 
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The working tray for making Modeitown : 


or left, according to the direction in which 
you want the line—and see where it is marked 
30. Put a slight mark on the card, or paper, 
on which you are drawing, at the far end 
of the line numbered 30. Remove the pro- 
tractor. Now, if you draw a line between 
the two marks you have made, from where 
the centre point touched to where the figure 
30 touched, you will have made an angle 
of 30°. 

‘Degrees are 
indicated by a 
smailly~circle 
after the num- 
ber, like this 
—30°. 

You will observe that the pro. 
tractor has two lines marked 30, 
and that all the other numbers given, 
except 90, also appear 
different places. This is because 
you may have to make an angle to 
the right side or to the left side; but the posi- 
tion of the angle has nothing tc do with its size. 
This will show what is meant. 


ae 


Each of these angles, or corners, is 30°, although 
they point to opposite directions. The highest 
number on the protractor is 90. An angle 
of go° is called a right angle; it is one of the 
corners of a square. If it is more than go° 
it is more than a right angle, and is called an 
obtuse angle. If it is less than a right angle it 
is called an acute angle. 

Only one other thing is to be explained before 
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to be made according to the sizes marked. 


setting to work. In the plans we shall print 
for making cardboard models and other articles, 
three kinds of lines will be used. To be quite 
clear, we give examples of them below : 
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Chain line is not to be cut at all. 

The first is an 
ordinary _ solid 
black line, and 
whenever we 
find this line in 
a plan it means 
that the card- 
board is to be cut clean through 
at that place, and any cardboard 
detached by the cutting is to be 


in two Corners for the tray: to removed. The second is a dotted 
be made 4 times this size. line, and whenever that kind of 


line is used in a plan it means that 
the cardboard is to be cut half through. We 
have to cut half through the dotted lines be- 
cause we bend back the cardboard where they 
are drawn, and if we did not make a cut the 
cardboard would crack in bending and leave 
a rough, ugly edge. The other is a dash-and- 
dot line (it is called a chain line). Where this 
line is drawn we do not cut the cardboard at 
all. This chain line is only intended to show 
us where the windows and doors come and 
where the chimneys and other things are to be 
fixed ; it is a guide to the places where other 
parts join on. 

These are simple things to bear in mind; 
and having learned how to use our tools, how 
to make angles, how to use the scale rules, and 
what the three kinds of lines mean, we can set 
to work at once. 
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A work-tray is a good thing to try our hand 
on, as it is made in the same way as the card- 
board houses, only, of course, it is much easier 
to make. But itis also very useful. The best 
kind of tray to make is one with three of the 
sides turned up and the fourth side left flat, 
but with corners added to it, as you will see 
shown quite clearly in the illustrations below. 
These corners and the turned-up edges will 
prevent tools falling off the tray, while the flat 
edge allows the young worker freedom to build 
up his models on the tray, and to sweep off 
fragments and dust. 


The plan of the tray which we print on page: 


482 is marked with the sizes to which you 
ought to make it, and if you follow these sizes 
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are also dotted lines, and two inches within 
the back and two inches within the two sides 
there are again dotted lines. As already ex- 
plained, these dotted lines indicate that the 
cardboard is to be cut half through at these 
places and bent back from the cut. The inner 
angles at the corners are 30°—that is to say, 
in order to make your plan exact you should 
make the angle 30°, as already explained. 
Exactly in the middle of the corner a solid line 
is shown, running from the angle to the outer 
edge. This is to be cut through entirely, and 
the cardboard here, where the edges have been 
turned up, should be made to overlap until 
the dotted lines have been brought together, 
and then glued where one edge goes beneath 


These pictures show (a) a complete tray exactly as it should look if you make it according to the instructions, 
(b) a tray before the corners have been added, (c) the corner to be glued on the right and (d) the left corner. 


you will have no difficulty in making a thor- 
oughly strong and useful tray to work on. 
The material we have to get for our tray is 
called cardboard, and we shall require a piece 
fifteen inches by twenty-two inches—certainly 
not less than this, as that is the exact size to 
which the tray is to be cut. Having got the 
cardboard and cut it to this size, the next step 
is to draw upon it in pencil exactly the same 
plan as we give, and, of course, leaving out the 
words and figures, which are intended only as 
guides. On looking at the plan you will 
notice that two inches along the back and 
sides are allowed for the turned-up edge. 
Notice, also, that at the two back corners there 
are solid black lines, which have to be cut right 
through. Then at each of these corners there 


the other. To complete the tray you have 
only to cut out from any odd piece of card- 
board the two corners, of which diagrams are 
shown. Make these four times the size of the 
drawings of them and you will find that they 
will fit the front corners of the tray—one on 
each side. That is to say, in measuring the 
drawing you will use scale rule D, and in making 
your lines on the card you will use your full- 
sized rule. Cut these pieces half-way through 
at the dotted lines, and glue the pieces on, one 
end under the tray and the other on the side of 
the tray. These instructions, which should be 
quite clear to ycu, will enable the young worker 
to provide himself with a most useful article 
for the task of modeling on which he is about 
to engage. 


A ROW OF COTTAGES FOR MODELTOWN 
THE WAY TO MAKE THESE CLEARLY DESCRIBED 


WE should now be ina position to begin in 
real earnest the making of Modeltown, 
Each worker may have his own idea as to 
where the different buildings ought to go, and 
for that reason we will not at present lay down 
plans for the whole of the town, but will rather 
proceed with the making of the different build- 
ings it ought to contain. The day will come 
when we shall have to think about setting up a 
town-hall, a church, and a railway-station ; 
but before all these great works can be under- 
taken we must suppose that the population 
of the town is growing, and houses must be 
provided for the people whom we might sup- 
pose to be engaged in putting up the principal 
buildings if Modeltown were in reality a town 
of bricks and mortar inhabited by living 
people. A row of cottages is very necessary, 
and the next thing ought to be a schoolhouse, 
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which might be used on Sundays for church 
service. This, at any rate, is a very good 
start, and many < great town has begun with 
just a 1ew cottages and a schoolhouse, so that 
Modeltown need not be ashamed of this small 
beginning. As che first concern everywhere 
is a house 1n which to live, let us at once turn 
our attention tc this neat little row of cottages 
we are going to erect for the working people 
of our town. You will see on page 484 that 
our architect has prepared for us an excellent 
set of plans, which wiil enable us to put the 
building in hand immediately. In picture 4 
we have a row of three cottages, two with doors 
in front and one with its door at the side ; but 
each has also a back door, which is not shown 
in the same picture. Look carefully at the 


picture on page 485, for it shows what the result 
While you are making 


of our work will be like. 


IN MODELTOWN 


PLANS FOR A ROW OF COTTAGES 


To be made same size as this. 


1. Plan of the small chimney. 
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5. The cottages as they appear 
before gluing and after the card- 
board has been cut and bent up. 


8. Chimney after 
gluing. 


7. Chimney before 
gluing. 


this row of cottages, you can compare the work 
with the picture, and, if you are not doing it 
quite right, you will perhaps see where you 
have made a mistake before ycu have gone 
too far. Remember that in building houses, 
as in everything else, a mistake should be put 
right as soon as ever possible after it has been 
made. 

_Now look at the plan, as we call the large 
picture which gives us all the sizes of the card 
we must cut. It is shown in picture 3. The 
whole building, except the two chimneys, is 
cut out of one piece of cardboard. The piece 
of card that you use must be not less than 10 
inches wide and 11 inches long. You will first 
draw the plan on the card, making it twice 
as large as the drawing on the page—that is 
to say, you will measure the lines on the picture 
with scale rule marked B (the half-scale rule), 
and you will make your drawing on the card 
with your full-sized rule. You must remem- 
ber, also, the meaning of the three kinds of 
lines—-the lines that are black and continuous 
must be cut quite through with the pen- 
knife, the lines that are made of round dots 
must be cut half through, and the chain 
lines made up of dots and dashes must be 
marked on the card only, 
and not cut at all. You 
do not require to write 
or print on the card the 
words that are in the 
picture. They are in- 
tended merely to serve as 
guides when you come to 
fold up the card after 
it is cut out, and to give 
you an intelligent in- 
terest in what you are 
doing. ; 

Make the plan on the 
card complete before you 
begin to cut it out. You must be careful 
to make the angles on the drawing exact, 
because a very little error at the corner may 
make a very big error at the other end of 
the line. 

When you cut out the plan, do not use 
scissors, as they would make uneven edges. 
Do the cutting with a penknife, being careful 
to have it sharp, so that you may make clean 
cuts. Also, be careful not to put your fingers 
in the way of the point as you are using it. 
After you have cut through all the black lines, 
cut the dotted lines half-way through. You 
may find this a little awkward at first, because 
it is not easy to put upon the knife just suffi- 
cient pressure to cut the card through just 
the right distance; but a little practice will 
soon enable you to do this part of the work 
properly. You will see that it is worth while 
to do the work neatly. 

Now let us suppose that we have got the 
plan cut out, and all the lines cut half through 
that require to be treated so. The next 
thing is to do the bending. The card must 
be bent over at all the lines that you have 
cut half-way through. Now you see the 
reason for cutting half-way through at places. 
It enables the bends to be easily made and 
makes straight bends. If you bend a piece of 
card without having cut it half-way through, 
you will see how uneven the bend is, and 


9. The cottages finished and painted. 
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why we must help our bends with half- 
cuts. ; 

As you bend up the card you will find that 
it begins to have the shape shown in picture 
5. You will find that the narrow sttip marked 
A goes behind the end wall C of the cottages, 
that the slip marked B fits in behind the back 
wall, and that D folds up within the other end 
wall marked E. Now we begin to use the 
glue. After you have prepared it properly, 
as already explained, you put just a touch on 
the different slips that fold behind the walls 
and hold them a minute, until the slips stick 
fast to the walls which they touch. Look 
at the next picture—that marked 6. It shows 
how our building will look just before the 
roof has been glued down, and with the end 
wall left open like a door. If you like, you 
may leave one end unglued, and thereby allow 
the end wall to hinge open. This will enable 
you to look inside the house when you want 
to, and will allow you to put in furniture 
if you should desire to do so at a future time. 

All that remains now is to make the chim- 
neys and fit them on. Pictures 1 and 2 give 
the plans of the two chimneys. They will be 
very easy to make because the size in the 
book is the actual size; 
you do not need to use 
two rules in taking the 
measurements, but one 
only, the full-sized one. 
Indeed, you may trace 
them if you know how 
to do this. Having 
drawn the two chim- 
neys on card, you will 
cut them out and then 
glue them up, when 
the parts: marked X 
will be glued to the 
other ends. Before 
gluing they will look like picture 7, and after 
gluing, and before sticking them to the roof, 
they will look like picture 8. Then you will 
glue them to the roof in the right places as 
marked on the plan, applying glue to all the 
four turned-up slips at the bottom of the chim- 
neys. This completes our cottage unless you 
choose to decorate it with a little paint. Red 
paint on the roof will give us a very neat re- 
presentation of a row of tiled cottages, or 
making red walls and painting the roof with 
a mixture of blue and grey will give us brick 
cottages with a slate roof. Having made one 
row of cottages you may make as many more 
as you like, and the number of cottages in 
Modeltown will be limited only by your 
skill. 

If you have painted your row of cottages 
nicely to look like a real little model, it should 
appear as seen in picture 9, which is made from 
an actual photograph of a building made as 
we have described from the plans and instruc- 
tions given above. It has what looks like a 
rose tree growing up the side of the end door. 
This was merely drawn and painted green, but 
it adds very much to the general effect. The 
windows also were painted blue to resemble 
glass, and the roof was colored to look like 
tiles. In the next lesson we shall see how to 
make shops, and later we shall learn how to 
build a villa for Modeltown. 


OHN CHINAMAN is one of the oddest- 
looking men in the world, and we can 
make the oddest John Chinaman doll that you 
ever saw out of a simple bag of peanuts, or 
monkey nuts. 

The doll shown on this page is made from 
eleven peanuts threaded together. By look- 
ing at the first picture 
you will see how the 
peanuts have been 
chosen—a large one for 
the head, two smaller 
and two larger ones for 
the body, two more for 
the upper part of the 
arms, with a larger one 
below each to complete 
them, and two _ long, 
curved nuts for lower 
parts of legs and feet. 
String them together 
with strong cotton, as 
shown in the picture ; 
then draw the face with 
a black lead pencil or 
in ink, giving the eye- 
lashes a slanting line to 
make them look like a 
Chinaman’s. : 

The nuts strung together Take three pieces of 
black wool, and braid them together; this 
will form the pigtail, which you can stick with 
glue at the top of the head, or fix by means 
of the strong cotton used to thread the pea- 
nuts. To dress this doll, make a little pair 
of trousers with two square pieces of bright- 
colored material ; hem each piece on one side, 


‘THE quaint little woman in the picture 

comes from Dutchland, and is made out 
of cork. I feel quite sure if you have ever 
heard the ‘‘ pop’’ of a champagne bottle you 
never thought of asking for the cork! Just 
see what we can do with it. 

The whole body and cape of Mrs. Dutch- 
woman is one solid champagne cork, which 
has just been carved out a little with a 
penknife to  -Z 
form the outline 
of the cape, this 
carving being 
often unneces- 
Satys: as). “the 
lines are already 
shaped by the 
wire which holds 
the champagne 
cork -to the 
bottle. 

For the head 
we must take a 
smaller cork; 
one out of a 
medicine bottle 
will do beauti- 
fully. Shape it 
round with a 


The little Dutch family made out of ordinary corks 
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JOHN CHINAMAN MADE OF PEANUTS 


and join half-way at the back; then join the 
two together and fasten to the doll at the top 
of the legs. ; 

The smock is made in the shape of a little 
sack, simply drawn in at the neck. Two very 
wide sleeves are next made, each one like a 
small bag, sewn on the smock quite close to 
the neck. When 
choosing the mate- 
rials for these China- 
man dolls it is better 
to secure bright reds, 
blues, and yellows, as 
these give the pretti- 
est effects. 

The hat looks 
very nice made 
out of two round 
pieces of cardboard, 
covered with silk, 
and joined together 
with a little silk 
cord overstitched all 
round. It is kept in 
place with a colored 
glass-headed pin 
stuck right through 
the head. 

The black lines 
seen on the smock 
can either be made 
by putting a little ; 
braid round the bottom and at the edge of the 
sleeves, or by working on it some fancy feather- 
stitching. If you will paint in the shoes with 
a little black paint or china ink it will give 
John a good “‘ finish.” 


John Chinaman dressed 


A LITTLE DUTCH FAMILY MADE OF CORK 


penknife, and stick it to the body by putting a 
piece of matchwood in the body and the head 
on the top. A pin will answer the same pur- 
pose. Frayed string or silk will do for the hair, 
which is glued on the head. 

A mark with a black pencil or a pen and ink 
will make the eyelashes and nose. Use a blue 
pencil for the eyes and a red one for the nose 
and mouth. Two little pieces of matchwood 

A. stuck at the side 
will do duty for 
the hands, and 
two underneath 
will make the 
feet. These 
should be stuck 
in a flat pickle- 
jar cork, which 
makes a good 
stand for the 
little Dutch- 
woman, who 
will look quite 
charming with a 
muslin and lace 
apron fixed on 
with two pins 
under the upper 
part of the cork. 


The little basket which she holds in her left 
hand is made out of a pecan, neatly carved in 
two semicircles to shape. The nut is, of course, 
taken out to leave the basket hollow. 

Mr. Dutchman is made of exactly the same 
material, the champagne cork being used 
upside down. The outlines of the coat and 
waistcoat are shaped with a penknife. Buttons 
may be put on the waistcoat by ordinary short 
pins pushed in the cork. The little arms are 
cut out in cork, or, what is more simple, made 
of the little twigs of a tree, fixed on to the body 
with pins, being thus movable. The legs and 
wooden boots are also cut out of cork, the head 
and face being treated in the same way as the 
Dutchwoman’s. 


HOW TO MAKE A 


HAVE you ever thought of the joy it brings 

to have a real workbox of your own? 

Let us try to learn to make a box like the one 
in the picture. 

Take a piece of cardboard thick enough to 

make a firm foundation, and on this trace the 


The pattern of the girl’s workbox 


lines above. Cut the cardboard all round the 
outlines of the diagram. Bend the four pieces 
which are intended to form the four sides. 
Do this while following the lines carefully, so 
that the bottom of the box will be quite even. 
Straighten the cardboard again, and cut. two 
pieces of cretonne, each one covering entirely 
the piece of cardboard which includes the 
bottom and sides of the workbox. Cut the 
material about a quarter of an inch bigger all 
round than the cardboard, to allow for turning 
in the edges, which otherwise would fray and 
look untidy; then glue the cretonne on the 
cardboard, back and front. When this is done, 
let it dry for one day. 

The next thing to do is to bend your covered 
cardboard again, just as you did before. This 
will be quite easy now, for, although you can- 
not see the lines, the cardboard will bend 
naturally and without any difficulty in the 
same place. Join the corners A together by 
sewing the cretonne on the two sides with over- 
and-over stitches, using a needle with strong 
thread to secure the corners, top and bottom, 
very firmly. The same thing must be repeated 
in the corners marked B. C, D. 


THINGS TO MAKE AND THINGS TO DO ~<~<<<<~<~<<<({~ 


The head is formed of a rounded medicine- 
bottle cork. “A circular piece of cardboard is 
cut out for the brim of the hat, and the top of 
the head, which comes through the cardboard, 
is painted the same color as the hat, and has a 
tiny ribbon tied round to make it look like the 
crown. 

The stick is made from a colored match 
from which the top has been cut off. 

The baby boy is made from an ordinary 
wine-bottle cork, put upside down. Two 
matches make the legs, which are stuck on a 
flat, circular piece of cork to make the little boy 
stand. The two arms are also made from bent 
matches. The hat is made in the way that has 
already been described. 


GIRL’S WORKBOX 


The workbox now stands, and is covered 
and lined. Some cord sewn round the foot 
of the box will make a neat finish and slightly 
raise the box. Now the cover must be made, 
and this is the most interesting part of the 
work. Cut a piece of cardboard to fit exactly 
the top of your workbox; then, before 
putting on the cretonne as you have done 
on the other part, put a layer of cotton-wool 
to form padding, and cover it over with 
the material. Do this on both sides of 
the cardboard, taking great care to turn 
the edges in, as described for the other 
part of the box, before gluing the cretonne 
down. A strip of material is fixed on the 
inside of the lid, and sewn at regular inter- 
vals, to receive a thimble, a pair of scissors, 
crochet needie, and other things. The 
cover is then put on the box part by slip- 
ping two small pieces of cretonne under 
both cover and back ot box, one on each 
side, to form hinges. These are then sewn 
very firmly, so that the lid can be opened and 
closed without getting torn or unstitched. 

A silk cord running all round the top will 


hide the joining of the cretonne, back and 
front, and can be sewn with light, long 
stitches, tacking the cretonne on both sides, 
thus making the edge of the box quite firm 
and neat. 
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HOW TO REMOVE STAINS 


Dp!» you ever get a grass stain on your 

“bestest” dress and wonder what to 
do? Or did you ever find a spot of ink or 
paint on your shirt-waist and have to hunt 
everywhere for a remedy? Every girl ought 
to know how to remove spots that are likely 
to appear. Here will be given suggestions 
that may be followed in case you want to 
know how to remove a stain. _ 

It is always best to attack stains as soon 
as possible after they are made, and always 
before they are laundered. Never use hard 
water or strong acids. Before trying to re- 
move them, first find out the nature of the 
stain. The remedy that will remove one 
kind of stain might set another kind. Warm 
water and soap will generally remove any 
grease stain, but will often set a fruit spot. 
Boiling water is a safe remedy for nearly 
every variety of stains, and rarely sets a 
stain. Water is one of the best remedies, 
and does not injure the material, whereas 
chemicals may hurt the fabric. If a chemi- 
cal must be used, remember to rinse the 
material in plenty of clear water. If an 
alkali like lime is used to remove stains, 
then an acid like vinegar or lemon-juice 
should be put on the spots. Several differ- 
ent remedies will be given for each stain, so 
that you will surely find the material for 
one of the suggestions right in the house. 


GRASS STAINS 


IF a white dress is injured by a grass stain, 

use a little clear ammonia, but do not 
use it on colored goods. Wash the ammonia 
out with plenty of clear water and soap. 
For colored goods, rub a little lard on the 
stain, and wash it out with soap and water, 
and you will be surprised how quickly it 
disappears. Another remedy is kerosene. 
Saturate thoroughly with kerosene, and then 
wash carefully. Still another suggestion is 
cream of tartar, which may be moistened and 
rubbed on the stain. Pure alcohol is often 
recommended, and molasses is said to be a 
good remedy, ‘if it is well rubbed into the 
stain. 


PAINT AND VARNISH STAINS 


ae SPLASH of paint spells ruin to a pretty 
dress unless you know what to do for 
it. As soon as you have such a misfortune, 
rush for the bottle of turpentine. This will be 
effective on a fresh paint stain. If the stain 
has been allowed to stand, first scrape off 
the surface with a knife, then apply a little 
vaseline to soften the paint, and then use 
the turpentine. While the paint is fresh, 
you may find that rubbing with a piece of 
cheesecloth or some material like the dress 
will cause the stain to disappear. Use 
alcohol on fine and delicate material, and use 
turpeitine on the coarser goods. 
For varnish on a dainty white dress, first 
try rubbing it with alcohol, and then satu- 


rate it in turpentine. A little chloroform 
will remove any trace of discoloration that 
may remain. 

If the paint has been allowed to dry on 
the material, there is still hope for its re- 
moval. Take a little ammonia and an equal 
amount of turpentine, and apply it to the 
spot. Wash it out afterwards, and saturate 
the spot again. If you do this several times 
the spot will gradually disappear. 


SCORCHED SPOTS 


J[SNT it aggravating to have a shirt-waist 
come back from the laundry with an ugly 
yellow scorched spot just where it shows 
most! Rub the spot with moistened Ivory 
soap, and put the garment in a sunny win- 
dow. Sometimes the yellow discoloration 
will disappear if the dress is simply placed 
in the sun to bleach. A thin mixture of 
starch and water may hasten its removal. 


IRON RUST 


]F we are so unfortunate as to find a 

number of iron rust spots on a handker- 
chief or dress, do not worry about the stains, 
for they are easy to’ remove. Simply get a 
little cream of tartar and rub it on the spots, 
letting it remain for an hour or more. Then 
wash the place, and if the spot has not quite 
vanished, rub again with the cream of tartar. 
On colored goods or wool, a special appli- 
cation of citric acid solution will remove 
the trouble. Muriatic acid or oxalic acid 
may be used if we take great care, and apply 
it very sparingly, just touching the spots. 
Salts of lemon is also good if the spot is 


small. 
IODINE 


ODINE is often used as a remedy for 
cuts, sprains and bruises, and as a result 
sometimes our fingers get an ugly spot or 
two. Iodine stains may be removed from 
the fingers or from material if we apply 
pure alcohol and then use lukewarm water 
and plenty of soapsuds. 


CHOCOLATE STAINS 
Hs STAIN from chocolate demands a dif- 


ferent treatment. Cold water removes, 
while warm water sets a stain of this kind. 
Sprinkle the spot with a little powdered 
borax, and then soak it in cold water for 
fifteen minutes. This loosens the chocolate 
from the linen fibres, and it will soon dis- 
solve if rubbed gently. If discoloration still 
remains, pour boiling water over the spot. 


ACID STAINS 


F any common acid like lemon-juice or 

vinegar is spilled on a dress, it may 
change the color. If you sponge the spot 
lightly with a little ammonia in some water 
(one tablespoon of ammonia to four of 
cold water) you may restore the color. 


a 
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WHAT TO DO WITH A GIRL’S WORK-BASKET 
I. HOW TO USE THE NEEDLE 


ON page 487 we are told how to make a 

workbox of our own, and we are here 
to be shown the right way to use it. We are 
going to dress a doll. We shall cut out the 
clothes all by ourselves, and make them as 
our own clothes are made. First we shall 
make the little underclothes, one by one, 
and then the frock. But before we can do 
anything at all we must know how the differ- 
ent stitches holding the pieces together are 
made. 

We all think that it is the easiest thing in 
the world to thread a needle, but the right way 
to do it is to thread it by the end just cut off 
athe reel, making a tiny knot at the other end. 
If the thread is put through the needle at the 
opposite end all the gloss goes out, the thread 


1. How to hold the material for stitching 


becomes wooly, knots, and breaks off very 
easily. Always choose a needle that is just 
a little thicker than the thread. This will 
open the material enough for the thread to 
come through without any unnecessary pulling 
and tugging. 

Now, if you want to know exactly how to 
hold the hands to do some good work, look 
at the picture [1]. You will see that the left 
hand holds the piece of material between the 
thumb and first finger, letting it fall loosely 
over the back of the hand, the little finger 
just holding it in place. The right hand holds 
the needle and pushes it in and out of the 
material, a thimble on the third finger helping 
to push the needle through. The picture 
shows the hands in position when doing a 
hem—which is, as we all know, a double fold 
of material, turned down and folded over to 
protect a raw edge. The width of the first 
fold of a hem should be about one-third the 
width of the hem required, but in very narrow 
hems the first fold is the same width as the 
second. If, however, you intend to sew very 
fine material, such as muslin, the fold must be 
the same size as the hem, otherwise the rough 
edge will show through. , 

When you have decided what the size of 
the hem should be, turn the double fold and 
press it down firmly with your nail, then tack 
it, with long, even stitches. This will save a 
lot of time, for the hem will keep pressed down 
in position, and it will help to get the work 
straight and even. The needle is then put in 
the material, as you can plainly see in the next 


picture [2], the stitches being done from right 
to left in a slanting position. 

There are many different kinds of stitches, 
but for our present purpose it is only neces- 
sary to know a few of them. The running 
stitch [3] is one of the most useful to learn, 
for it is with this stitch that seams are made 
and materials gathered. 

If you are anxious to learn how to do really 
beautiful sewing, try first on fine canvas, or 
on any other very coarse material, where the 
threads can be easily seen, taking two threads 
on the needle and going over two. You will 
be surprized to find how easily the hand and 
eyes will be trained to work evenly and regu- 
larly, until you can work quite pretty little 
stitches on any material without counting the 
threads, which is always a slow and tedious 
method of working. 

When you can do the hemming and run- 

ning stitches quite evenly, you have mastered 
the most difficult part of sewing, for all the 
other stitches are more or less made from these 
two. 
If you look at picture 4, for example, you 
will see a little pattern of running and felling, 
which always looks full of difficulties to 
little girls, although it is simply running and 
hemming. Two pieces of material are put 
close together, the back piece slightly over- 
lapping at the top to allow for the folding 
over of the raw edge, and joined together, on 
the wrong side, by running stitches. The 
material is then opened under the seam, laid 
flat, and the two edges folded over like an 
ordinary hem. 

A glance at the picture will show the work 
far better than it can be explained. 

The easiest way for little girls to do running 
and felling is by French seams. It will prob- 
ably be the most popular way of doing the 
seams in dolly’s underclothes. If you look 
at the picture [5] you will see that this kind 
of seam is simply a double row of running 
stitches. The first row is done in the ordi- 
nary way, then the raw edges are cut as short 
as possible, and the seam turned inside out, 


These sketches show you how to make the differ- 


ent stitches. 2 is a hemming stitch, 3 running, 
4 running and felling, and 5 a French seam. 


a second row of stitching giving perfect 
neatness in the finished work. You must, 
however, remember when doing these seams 
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> THINGS TO MAKE 


that the first row of running, instead of being 
done on the wrong side, as for running and 
felling, is always done on the right side, the 
second row putting the first one out of sight. 
’ Gathering is done with exactly the same 
stitches as running, only it must be done with 
strong cotton so that it will not 
break. The thread is pulled to 
gather the fulness. No knots 
or joins must be allowed in the 
thread, or it will not come 
through the material to form 
the gathers. Measure the 
piece of stuff you want to 
gather, and take a long enough 
piece of thread to leave two 
or three inches to take hold of 
when you want to draw it. It 
is always better to do two or 
three rows of gathers in case one should break, 
besides giving more evenness and regularity to 
the gathers. 

If the gathers are done on calico, or any 
other fine material for underclothes when the 


THE general and his children in the iilustra- 

tion below are simply made of wax 
matches which have had their tops burnt off. 
Let us look at the general first. A glance at 
the picture [3] will show how he is made. The 
match which forms the body has been pulled 
apart at the top to form the hair. The head 
is made of a little ball of sealing-wax. Two 
more matches are warmed at the ends (to 
make the wax sticky) and stuck on the body 
for the arms, and another one is fixed to the 
end of one arm to form the sword. The legs 
are fastened in the same way, but they are 
bent a little at the knees, and the scabbard is 
also fixed on by warming the wax. If this 1s 
well done and properly arranged, it will make 
a support for the little man, who will then 
stand by himself. The eyes, nose, and mouth 
must be drawn in with a pen. 

The little girl who is running away from the 
fierce-looking general is made in the same way, 
but, of course, the matches have to be bent 
differently ; the picture [2] shows us how. 
Here one bent match does duty for both arms, 


6. Buttonhole stitches 


tions, and look at the picture, you will 
really be surprized how easy the stitch is. 
It is not only useful for buttonholes, but 
for embroidering flannel petticoats, as we shall 
see later. 


AND THINGS TO DO~-{-;<<<<{<<<<~<< if 


thread has been drawn, a thick needle should 
be used to stroke down the material between 
each gather. 

Buttonhole stitches come next, and these 
are by no means too difficult to be attempted. 
They are really quite easy when you know 
the way. Try first on a 
piece of canvas or coarse 
flannel, and make very even 
and regular stitches quite 
close to each other. The 
picture [6] shows just how the 
stitches are made. Let the 
thread go under the point 
of the needle and pull the 
needle down gently, letting 
the thread cross over itself 
where the needle came out. 
If you follow those direc- 


GENERAL WAXVESTAS AND HIS FAMILY 


but to make them look alike the tops must be 
cut off. To make the skirt, make some red 
sealing-wax warm and stick it to the wax 
matches, bending it with the fingers to make 
the shape. The umbrella shown in the picture 
is also made of sealing-wax, made warm, shaped 
and stuck on the wooden match, which has 
been cut in half and pointed at one end. Fix 
the umbrella to the girl’s hand by warming 
the wax match which makes the arm, and 
sticking the two together. 

The little girl’s brother, who also seems 
afraid of the general, is very easy to make, and 
a glance at the picture [1] shows how to bend 
the matches. A wooden match, cut in half, 
and pointed at one end, forms the walking- 
stick. 

The heads must be very carefully modeled. 
Make them as you made the general’s, with 
a little ball of sealing-wax, but in this case, as 
you have a side view of them, the wax must be 
pinched with the fingers and nail to make the 
nose,. mouth, and chin. With a little practice 
this becomes quite easy. 


General Waxvestas and his family, made of wax matches and sealing-wax 
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LITTLE“PROBLEMS -FOR. CLEVER PEOPLE 


Ge problems before these are on 
pages I10 and 256, and the answers 
below refer to those on page 256. 


WHEN DID ALFRED REACH SCHOOL ? 


1g. Alfred had a fairly long walk to school 
every morning. When he got as far as the 
church he had walked one quarter of the way, 
and it was usually half-past eight on the 
church clock when he passed it.. When at the 
railway-station he had walked one-third of 
the way, and it was usually twenty-five minutes 
to nine on the station clock when he passed it. 

At what time did he usually reach school ? 


WHEN WAS THE WATCH RIGHT ? 

zo. At noon on Monday Herbert asked his 
father what o’clock it was. His father told 
him that it was noon, and said that his watch 
was two minutes fast. On Wednesday morn- 
ing Herbert again asked the time, and his 
father replied that the exact time was eight 
o’clock, but added that his watch was one 
minute slow. Herbert then told his father at 
what time his watch had been exactly right. 
Could you have done it ? 


WHAT VEHICLES WERE SENT P 

21. An order had been received at the livery 
stables for carriages for a party of fifty-nine. 
The manager had carryalls to seat nine and 
taxi-cabs to hold four, and he sent some of 
each, so that everyone had a seat and there was 
no seat vacant. 

How did he do it ? 


THE HARE AND THE HOUND. 

22. A hare was sixty of her own leaps in 
front of a greyhound, and took three leaps 
while the hound took two; but the hound went 
as far in three leaps as the hare did in seven. 
In how many leaps did the greyhound catch 
the hare ? 


HOW WAS THE FRUIT DIVIDED ? 
23. ‘‘ Cocoa-nuts are 8 cents each, oranges 
1 cent, and apples one-half cent,’ said the 
fruiterer. ‘‘I have just 40 cents,” said the 


THE ANSWERS TO THE 


14. The clock would take sixty-six seconds 
to strike twelve. Between the first stroke 
and the sixth stroke there were five intervals 
of time, each interval being six segonds. Be- 
tween the first and the twelfth stroke there 
were eleven intervals of time; each of six 
seconds, so that the clock would take sixty- 
six seconds to strike twelve. 

15. He filled the three-quart jug from the 
milkman’s can, and then poured it into the 
five-quart jug. He filled the three-quart jug 
again from the milkman’s can, and from it 
filled up the five-quart jug, leaving one quart 
in the three-quart jug. Now be emptied the 
five-quart jug back into the milkman’s can, 
and poured the one quart in the three-quart 
jug into the five-quart jug.. Then, by filling 
up the three-quart jug from the milkman’s 


customer, ‘‘ please make me up twenty.” 


How many of each did she get ? 


HOW DID THE SHEEP STAND ? 


24. ““I saw an odd sight the other day,” 
said Brown. ‘‘ Two sheep were standing in a 
field, one looking due north and the other due 
south. How do you think that each could see 
the other without turning round ? ” 

Can you give the answer ? 


HOW MANY SEATS IN THE HALL ? 

25. “‘ Is there a good audience ? ” asked the 
lecturer. ‘‘ Only one-third of the seats are 
filled,’ he. was told; ‘‘ but I think we should 
have filled the hall if the tickets had been 25 
cents instead of 50 cents, and in that case we 
should have had $50 more.” 

How many seats were there ? 


WHAT WAS THE MIXTURE ? 
26. “‘ Coffee is 32 cents a pound and chicory 
8 cents a pound,” said the grocer. ‘“‘ Then 
mix me a pound for 23 cents,’ said the lady. 
In what proportion did the grocer mix the 
two? 


HOW LONG DID HE WAIT ? 

27. ‘“ You have missed the train bya minute,” 
said the stationmaster, ‘‘ but there is a train 
every few minutes.”’ “If there were three 
more trains an hour,’ said the traveler, “ and 
I had just lost a train by a minute, I should 
have a minute less to wait for the next.’”” How 
long had he to wait ? 


HOW MANY WORDS WERE SENT? 

28. “ This is cheap,” said Mr. Jones, as he 
paid for a telegram from London to Glasgow ; 
“it is three times as long as the telegram I 
sent yesterday and it costs only twice as much.” 
How long was the telegram ? 


HOW WAS THE FERRY CROSSED ? 

29. Fred and Albert, with their father and 
the village postman, stood at the ferry, waiting 
to cross. Fred and Albert each weighed 8 
st. and their father and the postman each 
weighed 16 st. But the boat could carry only 
16 st. at once. 

How did they cross ? 


PROBLEMS ON PAGE 256 


can again, and adding it to the one quart in 
the five-quart jug, he had the four quarts 
required. 

16. Four eggs. One hen would lay one egg 
in a day and a half—that is, two eggs in three 
days, or four eggs in six days. 

17. The last boy took the basket as well as 
the egg that it contained. 

18. As the tramp runs round the stack in 
forty seconds, and the farmer in thirty seconds, 
the farmer can run rornd four times in the same 
time that the tramp takes to run round three 
times. This means that in four rounds run 
by the farmer he would gain one round upon 
the tramp; but, as the tramp had a start of 
only half a round, the farmer would overtake 
him after running only two rounds, which is 
the answer. 


THE NEXT THINGS TO MAKE AND TO DO BEGIN ON PAGE 615. 
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In olden days, when England was a Roman Catholic country, there were many places to which pilgrims 
went to visit the shrines of saints. Chaucer, the first great English poet, wrote a book of “ Canterbury 
Tales ” which were supposed to be told by a party of pilgrims on their way to Canterbury to visit the shrine 
of St. Thomas 4 Becket. In the top picture we see the mixed party at the Tabard Inn, at Southwark, and 
at the bottom most of them are mounted and on the way, one of them telling his story, for it had been 
agreed that, in order to pass the time pleasantly, each one would tell a story on the way to Canter- 
bury, and another on the way back. Some of these stories are re-told in the following pages. 
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CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES 77, 

See most famous of the writings of Geoffrey Chaucer, the first great English Ke 
poet, is the work known as “The Canterbury Tales.” Its plan is simple. I 

We are to imagine a company of “ pilgrims ”—which did not mean religious people, « 

but good and bad alike—setting out from the Tabard Inn, at Southwark, in April, me 
1387, some on horse and some on foot, to visit the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket, | 

at Canterbury. The landlord of the inn proposes that each pilgrim, to pass the by 
time, shail tell a story on the way to Canterbury, and another on the way back. \ 

As there are thirty-three people in the company, including Chaucer himself, that \\. 
would mean sixty-six tales, but the poet only wrote twenty-four. Though the book q 

is incomplete, it is longer than the ‘‘ Iliad.”” ‘Seven of the stories have been chosen Ke 

for re-telling here. Our language has changed so much since Chaucer’s time that Ai 
many words have to be altered, and some syllables have to be pronounced which are ie 

not sounded now. In our quotations these are marked with accents, like ‘ called.”’ ‘E 

oN (je 

THE PATIENCE OF GRISELDA — 
THE TALE TOLD BY THE CLERK \ 

“CLERK” in @y-@eors ~—pagPayepthe marquis led the {f 
Chaucer’s time way to thelittlevillage. 

meant a student, or Here Griselda was % 
any learned person. ; busily engaged getting &% 
We still speak of a clergyman as her household tasks done, so that et 

a ‘‘ Clerk in Holy Orders.”’ This is ¥%, she might afterwards stand at her i 
the story told by the student to his ' father’s door and see the wedding 9 

fellow-pilgrims. procession. Asshewassettingout 

A gifted but pleasure-loving noble- to draw water at the well, the marquis 4 

man named Walter, lord of the noble stopped the procession at her rude 4 
country of Saluces, in Italy, was asked dwelling, and, calling her by name, at x 

by his subjects to marry, so that an which she almost swooned, asked for 

heir might be left to them when he her father. Griselda answered that he ’ 


had gone. Near by his palace was a 
little village, which the marquis passed 
through when he went hunting. 

Among the poor folk of this village 
dwelt a man called Janicula, who had 
a daughter, “the fairest under the 
sun.’’ This humble maiden, whose 
name was Griselda, was as virtuous and 
dutiful and hard-working’ as she was 
beautiful. Often, when on his way to 
the chase, had the marquis’s eye rested 
on Griselda, and, bearing in mind his 
people’s wish, he determined that if he 
did marry she should be his wife. 

He had fixed a day for his wedding, 
as his people had desired, but the day 
came and still none knew who was to 
be the bride. 

All preparations were made for 
the ceremony. Costly dresses were 
made, gems prepared for his lady that 
was to be, and a gallant company were 
invited to the feast. Then a brave 
procession, headed by the marquis, set 
out from the palace to escort the bride. 
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was within, and then brought him for- 
ward. After conferring with her 
father, the marquis asked Griselda if 
she would marry him, giving him all 
obedience. Griselda pleaded her un- 
worthiness of so much honor, but re- 
plied that if it were her lord’s will she 
would marry him and obey him in all 
things. Then the marquis, taking her 
hand, led her forth from the hut, and 
said to his people, ‘‘ This is my wife. 
Honor and love her as you love me.” 

Griselda was straightway dressed in 
royal robes, and, looking more lovely 
than ever, was set on a_ beautiful 
horse, on which she rode to the castle, 
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where the marriage was celebrated {YJ 
with much feasting. vy: 


Walter and she then lived for a time 


SE 


in great happiness, Griselda winning all 
hearts near and renown afar. Then 4) 
was Walter moved to try her obedience 


sorely. When a little daughter was 44 
born to them he told her that his uy 
people were displeased, and that she 
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was the cause of the trouble. Obedient 
to her husband’s wish, Griselda gave up 
her child, thinking she would never see 1t 
any more. So, when a son was born, 
him also she gave up.. Then the marquis, 
chiding her with her lowly origin, though 
her conduct was such that one born and 
reared to fill a great position might have 
been proud of it, said that she must 
return to her father to make way for 
another whom he was to marry. In 
this, as in all other things, was Griselda 
submissive. 

The people, who loved her, were angry 
at the marquis’s cruelty. But when 
the new bride came in state with her 
brother from Bologna, and the people 
saw that she was fairer and younger 
than Griselda, they, with the fickle hearts 
- of the crowd, thought that the marquis 
had done well. 

Yet was Griselda to, be further tried, 
for the marquis sent for her to greet the 
new arrivals, because she alone knew 
how such ceremony should be carried 
out. So in her humble attire Griselda 
went back to the castle to obey her 
cruel lord’s behest. And all the guests 
wondered who this humble and beautiful 
lady was that knew such honor and 
such reverence. At last, when the feast 
was spread, the marquis called for 
Griselda, and, as if in jest, asked her 
how she liked his new wife. 

** Right well, my lord,” quoth she; “ for in 


good fay, 
A fairer saw I never none than she. 
I pray to God give her prosperity ; 
And so hope I, that He will to you send 
Pleasaunce enough unto your life’s end. 
One thing warn I you, and beseech also, 


THE FOX REPAID IN HIS OWN COIN 
THE TALE TOLD 


“hae was once a poor widow, in 
the little yard attached to whose 
dwelling was a very fine cock, called 
Chanticleer. One morning this bird 
awoke with terror and told his mate, 
Pertelot, of a horrible dream that he 
had had, of a beast like a hound that 
threatened him. Dame Perteiot laughed 
her Chanticleer’s fears to scorn. It was, 
said she, the result of indigestion, for 
which she suggested that he should take 
certain medicines. ; 
While Chanticleer was enumerating 
stories of dreams that had come true, 
he looked upon Dame Pertelot’s face, 


Hurté not ever with no tormenting 

This tender maiden, as ye have done me ; 
For she is fostered in her nourishing, 
More tenderly, and to my supposing 

She could not adversity endure : 

As could a pooré fostered créature.’ 

And when Walter saw her patience 
under this great trial, his heart was at 
length touched. 

“Tis enough, Griselda!” he cried. 
“ Be no more afraid. Now know I, dear 
wife, your steadfastness.”’ He took her 
in his arms, and sought to comfort her, 
so overcome was she at what he said. 
He told her that it was her own daughter 
whom she had just received as his new 
bride, and that the boy was her son. 
He had sent the two to Bologna, where 
they had been fittingly cared for and 
brought up secretly. Griselda was then 
dressed in the royal robes; there was 
great rejoicing, and the rest of her life 
was full of happiness. Says the poet : 

Full many a year in high prosperity 

Lived these two in concord and in rest, 

And richly his daughter married he 

Unto a lord, one of the worthiest 

Of all Italy ; and then in peace and rest 

His wife’s father in his court he keepeth, 

Till that the soul out of his body creepeth. 

His son succeedeth in his heritage, 

In rest and peace after his father’s day ; 

And fortunate was eke in marriage, 

Though he put not his wife in such a say. 

This world is not so strong, no, by my fay, 

As it hath been, in oldé timés yore, 

And hearken what this author saith there- 

fore. 

This story is said, not for that wivés should 

Follow Griselda in her humility, 

For this could not be borne, no, tho’ they 

would ; ; 

But for that every wight in his degree 

Shouldé be constant in adversity 

As was Griselda. 


BY THE PRIEST 


and, taking courage, begged that they 
should talk of cheerful things. By this 
time daylight had come, and, descending 
from his perch, Chanticleer strutted 
around like a lion, chuckling whenever 
he found a corn. 
_ But one day, as he was proudly walk- 
ing about the yard, crowing at the sun, 
he spied a fox that had crept in the 
night before and hidden in a bed of 
herbs. Then Chanticleer, reminded of 
his dream, would have fled, but the fox, 
addressing him, said : 

“Gentle sir, alas! why would ye go? 
Be not afraid of me. I am your friend. 


‘dered, all save Constance. 


I only came to hear you sing, for, truly, 
to you as sweet a voice is given as any 
angel hath that is in heaven. Your 
father and your mother both have been 
in my house. I never heard anyone 
except you sing so well as your father 
did. Let us hear now if you can imitate 
your father.” 

Chanticleer, much flattered by the 
remarks of the sly fox, stood high upon 
his toes, stretched his neck, made his 


{ eyes to close, and began to crow right 


loudly. Then Dan Russel, the fox, 
jumping up, seized him by the throat, 
and fled with him towards the wood. 
Such an alarm was then raised by 
Dame Pertelot and the other hens that 
the widow and her daughters ran out of 
their dwelling and, seeing how matters 
stood, called the neighbours, who joined 
in the chase. Jack Straw and all his 
company never made such a to-do as 
was caused by the chase after the fox 
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and Chanticleer. But as he was lying 
helpless in fear on the fox’s back the cock 
thought of a plan. 

“ Dear sir,”’ said he to his captor, “‘ if 
I were you I would turn on yon proud 
fellows and tell them that, now I am 
near the wood, the cock shall here abide, 
and I will surely eat him, when I choose, 
whatever you may do.” 

“In faith,’’ declared the fox, “ it shall 
be done.”’ 

But as he spoke the cock slipped from 
his mouth and quickly flew high up on 
a tree out of reach. The fox then cried 
that he was sorry for frightening the 
cock. He did it, he said, with no base 
intent ; and if Chanticleer would only 
come down again he would tell him why 
he had acted as he had done. 

But Chanticleer replied that he had 
been deceived once and would not be 
deceived again. And so the fox was 
paid in his own coin—flattery. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PRINCESS 
THE TALE TOLD BY THE LAWYER 


eg ee ae the daughter of the 

Emperor of Rome, was of such 
goodness and beauty that, when travelers 
returned from that city, they could not 
sing her praises too highly. The Sultan 
of Syria heard of her from his merchants, 
and was so affected by their reports 
that he sent word to her father offering 


- to become Christian, with all his nobles, 


if he might have her hand in marriage. 

The marriage took place; but the 
Sultan’s mother, who was_ secretly 
opposed to the union, invited the bride 
and bridegroom, and all the Christian 
knights who accompanied them from 
Rome, to a great feast, at which she 
caused them to be treacherously mur- 
Her she sent 
adrift to sea in a rudderless boat, with 
all the rich wedding gifts and a store of 
food and raiment. 

In this frail bark Constance was driven 
far, and finally cast on the shores of 
Northumberland. Here she was found 
by the constable of a castle which stood 
near, and he and his wife, Hermyngyld, 
befriended her and became-Christians. 

A young knight of Northumberland, 
being refused by Constance, sought to 
bring her to a shameful death. He 
killed Hermyngyld secretly and accused 
Constance of the crime. She was tried 


before King Alla of Northumberland, 
whose gentle heart was touched with 
pity by her tears. A miracle occurred, 
which was thought to prove her inno- 
cence; so the false knight was put 
to death, and she became King Alla’s 
wife. 

But Alla had a mother, who was 
bitterly opposed to this marriage, and 
in her son’s absence had Constance once 
more sent adrift with her baby boy. 
When King Alla discovered this, he 
killed his wicked mother with his own 
hand, and gave himself up to grief 
and lamentation. Meanwhile, Constance 
and the little Maurice were rescued from 
a heathen land on which they had been 
cast, and eventually taken to Rome, 
where they were befriended by a senator 
and his wife. 

All this time Constance kept her pitiful 
story to herself, but her goodness caused 
her to be beloved by all. 

Then King Alla, smitten with repent- 
ance for the death of his mother, jour- 
neyed on a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
he was received Dy the very senator 
who had befriended Constance; and, 
being invited to a feast by Alla, the 
senator took young Maurice with him. 

Attracted by the child’s face, Alla 
asked as to the boy’s history. Musing 
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on all that the senator could tell him, 
and full of thoughts of the wife he 
mourned as one that was dead, Alla 
afterwards went as a guest to the 
senator’s house. Here Alla and Con- 
stance met, and knew one another 
immediately. Constance, who thought 
it was by Alla’s orders she had been 
cast adrift, sank down in a swoon. Then 
the truth became known to her concern- 
ing the treachery of King Alla’s mother ; 
and, husband and wife being reconciled, 


ie those days there ‘were men who 

were permitted to grant to others, 
in the name of the Pope, “ pardons ”’ for 
their sins. Such a pardon was known as 
a ‘Papal indulgence.” The men who 
dealt in them were called “ Pardoners.”’ 
Here is the story told by the Pardoner 
whom Chaucer includes among his 
pilgrim group : 

In Flanders lived a company of young 
revelers who practised all forms of 
folly and wickedness. Three of these 
ne’er-do-wells were one day seated in 
a tavern drinking, when a bell was heard 
tolling for a man who was dead. One 
thereupon called out to his servant to 
get for them the name of the dead man. 
The varlet replied that he had no need 
to go out to learn who it was that was 
dead. 

“ Tt was,” said he, ‘‘ told me two hours 
before you came here. The dead man 
was an old comrade of yours, and he 
was slain at night, as he sat on his bench 
drinking, by a silent thief men call 
Death, who hath killed a thousand of 
pestilence in this country.”’ 

The lad’s story was confirmed by the 
taverner, who added that Death ‘had 
that year slain many men, women, and 
children, peasants and pages, in a great 
village within a mile away. 

At this one of the roysterers invited 
his fellows to join with him that they 
might seek out Death and slay him. 
And the three set out on their errand 
towards the village spoken of. On their 
way they met an old man, who besought 
their mercy. 

‘Nay, old churl,” said they, “ tell 
us where this same Death is, that killeth 
’ all our friends, or thou shalt die.”’ 


THE MEN WHO WENT TO 618 bn Crees BY Des co 
THE TALE TOLD BY THE PARDONER 


Constance made herself known to her 
father, the Emperor ; so at last all were 
come to happiness. Ree 

Alla shortly after took his wife back 
to England. But only a little while 
in joy and pleasure lived Alla and his 
Constance before Alla died. 

Constance then returned, for the last 
time, to Rome, where Maurice was made 
Emperor in course of years ; and the 
remainder of her days were passed in 
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“Now, sirs,”’ replied the old man, ee & a 
thou art so eager to find Death, turn up 
this crooked way, and you will find him 
in yonder grove beneath an oak-tree, 
where I left him.” 

On learning this the three young men 
ran in the direction indicated, and, 
coming to the tree, found a great store 
of golden florins piled up. No longer 
did they think of their quest of Death, 
but forthwith sat down by the precious 
hoard. 

“ Fortune,” said the youngest of the 
three, “‘ has given us this treasure that 
we may live in mirth and jollity. It 
must be carried home to my house or 
to yours by night, because if men saw 
us with it in the daytime we should be 
hanged for carrying what is our own.” 

He proposed that they should draw 
lots to decide which of them should go 
to the town for food and wine, while 
the other two kept watch over the 
treasure. The lot fell on the speaker. 
When he had departed, one of the others 
said to his companion that it would be 
much better if the gold were divided 
only between two of them. 

‘Two of us are stronger than one,”’ 
said he, “and when our companion 
returns do you engage him, as it were, 
in a playful wrestling bout, when I will 
strike him with my dagger, and if you 
despatch him with yours, then all this 
gold shall be ours to gratify all our 
wishes and enable us to play at dice as 
much as we like.’”” The second villain 
agreed to this dastardly plan. But 
wicked thoughts entered also the mind 
of the youngest as he went towards the 
town, and, thinking how he could gain 
the gold for himself, he bethought him 
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of the apothecary’s, where, on the pre- 
text that he wanted to kill rats, he 
bought some powerful poison. Next he 
borrowed three bottles, into two of 
which he poured the poison. Filling 
then the bottles with wine, he returned 
to his companions, to whom he purposed 
giving the poisoned wine, drinking him- 
self from the third and harmless bottle. 
When the other villains had killed him, 
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as they had planned to do, they said, 
“Let us sit down and drink and make 
merry before we bury him.’ And one, 
taking up a bottle—it was one contain- 
ing poison—drank from it and passed 
it to his companion, who also drank. 

So, both dying of the poison, the 
words of the old man who had told them 
that they would find Death under the 
oak-tree were proved to be true. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE LADY EMELYE 
THE TALE TOLD BY THE KNIGHT 


Cyne upon a time in ancient Greece 
there lived a great duke named 
Theseus. No greater conqueror than he 
lived under the sun. He defeated the 
Amazons of Scythia, and married their 
Queen, Hippolyta, whose fair young 
sister, Emelye, he took captive. On 
his way back to Athens he was met b 
weeping women, who besought his help, 
because the tyrant Creon had massacred 
their husbands and captured the throne 
of Thebes. Sending Hippolyta and 
Emelye to Athens, Theseus turned aside, 
and with his army marched on Thebes. 
There he slew Creon by his own hand, 
and routed the tyrant’s forces. 

After the battle there were found, 
wounded and lying near where the fight 
had been fiercest, two handsome and 
richly-dressed young men, named Pala- 


, mon and Arcite, cousins of the royal 


house of Thebes: Now, because of a 
vow he had made against Creon’s house, 
Theseus ordered these young men to 
be kept in prison at Athens for life. 
When they had recovered from their 
wounds, Palamon and Arcite were there- 
fore thrown into a dungeon in a strong 
tower near Theseus’ palace in Athens, 
where they remained captive for several 
years. ; 

It also happened that the narrow 
window of their dungeon overlooked the 
royal garden, and here, one bright May 
morning, the Lady Emelye— 


Far fairer to be seen 
Than is the lily on her stalké green, 
And fresher than the May with flowers new, 


came forth to walk and gather flowers. 


Her yellow hair was braided in a tress, 

Behind her back a yardé long, I guess. 

And as an angel heavenly she sang. 

Palamon himself awoke with the sun, 
heard the sweet song, and, peering 


through his prison bars upon the fair 
scene beneath, was stricken to the heart 
with love for the fair Emelye. His cry 
of pain aroused Arcite. 

“Cousin mine,” exclaimed Arcite in 
alarm, “‘ what aileth thee? Why criest 
thou? Take in all patience our im- 
prisonment, for the stars ordained it 
when we were born.” 

“ Cousin,” replied Palamon, “ you are 
wrong. It was not our imprisonment 
that caused me to cry out. The fairness 
of the lady that I see yonder in the 
garden is the cause of my woe. I know 
not if she be woman or goddess in human 
form.” 

Then went Arcite to the narrow 
window, and when he too saw Emelye 
walking in the sunlight his despair was 
even greater than Palamon’s. 

“Tf,” he cried, “‘ I cannot see her day 
by day, I shall be nought but a dead 
man.” Then, for the first time in their 
lives, there sprang up a feeling of enmity 
between the cousins. 

This continued till one day a duke 
who knew Arcite, and who was an old 
and valued friend of Theseus, came to 
Athens, and, hearing of Arcite’s cap- 
tivity, begged Theseus to set the young 
Theban free. The request was granted 
on the condition that Arcite went his 
way, consenting never again to set foot 
on Athenian soil. For two years Pala- 
mon, still in prison, and his cousin, 
now at freedom, bewailed the cruel fate 
that divided them from the beautiful 
Emelye. 

At last Arcite could bear his pain no 
longer, and returned to Athens as a 
poor labourer. In this guise he obtained 
a humble post in the household of the 
duke, where his manners soon won him 
advancement. Then, one night, Pala- 


mon was enabled to drug his gaoler and 
to escape to a little wood near by, where 
he met Arcite, and the two fell to quarrel- 
ing afresh over the object of their 
mutual affection. At length Arcite said 
he would bring food and weapons, so 
that on the morrow they could fight for 
the lady Emelye. 

They were engaged in this conflict 
when they were surprized by Theseus 
and his retinue. Theseus, learning from 
Palamon who they were, condemned 
both to death, but on the intercession of 
the ladies of the company he ordained 
that the two rivals should go away for 
fifty weeks, at the end of which period 
each should return with fifty knights, to 
attend a great tournament, the victor in 
which should have the fair Emelye’s 
hand. 

The time passed, and when the hour 
of the tournament arrived it was decreed 
by Theseus that life should not be 
wasted, but that should either of the 
leaders be taken prisoner or slain the 
tourney should cease. Palamon was 
struck down by the Indian King Eme- 
treus in Arcite’s company, and taken 
prisoner; but as Arcite .was riding 
proudly to the spot where Emelye was 
sitting his horse stumbled, and he was 
fatally injured by the fall. Whilst lying 
at the point of death in the palace of 
Theseus, Arcite sent for Emelye and 
Palamon. To Emelye he said : 

““ Nought may the woful spirit in mine heart 

Declare a point of all my sorrow’s smart 

To you, my lady, that I love most ; 

But I bequeath the service of my ghost 

To you aboven every creature, 

Since that my life may now no longer dure. 


A KNIGHT of King Arthur’s Court, 
by an unworthy deed, had earned 
the penalty of death. But, the Queen 
and her ladies gaining the King’s grace, 
the knight was handed over to the 
Queen, who promised him his life if, 
within a year and a day, he could tell 
her what it was that women most desired. 

Time passed sorrowfully for the knight. 
No satisfying answer could he discover 
of anyone. Then, when the day on 
which he was once again to appear before 
the Queen drew near, and he was return- 
ing from his quest, he met an ugly old 
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Farewell, sweet! Farewell, mine 
Emelye ! ; ; (two) 

And softly take me In your armes tweye, 

For love of God, and hark to what I say. 

I have here with my cousin Palamon | 

Had strife and rancour many a day 1i-gon 
(gone by), : 

For love of you, and eke (also) for jealousy. 


my 


But, he went on to say: 


“In this world right now I knowé none 
So worthy to be loved as Palamon, 
That serveth you, and will do all his life. 
And if that ye shall ever be a wife, 
Forget not Palamon, that gentle man.” 


And so a brave man died. Emelye 
and Palamon were stricken with bitter 
grief, and Arcite’s death was mourned 
by all Athens. Even the Duke Theseus 
bowed his head in sorrow. None could 
comfort him save his aged father, Egeus, 
“that knew this world’s changes,” and 
who said : 

“This world is but a throughfare full of woe, 


And we be pilgrims, passing to and fro ; 
Death is an end of every worldly sore.” 


Theseus cut down the wood where the 
cousins had fought, and gave to Arcite 
a befitting funeral. Then it came to 
pass, when time had brought healing to 
the hearts of all concerned, that Theseus 
sent for Palamon and Emelye, and, that 
of two sorrows might be made a perfect 
joy, the duke ordered that these two 
should take one another as husband and 
wife. 

So, with great rejoicing, the marriage 
was celebrated, and Emelye loved Pala- 
mon so tenderly, and Palamon served 
Emelye so nobly— 


That never was there word between them two 
Of jealousy, nor of none other woe. 


THE KNIGHT AND THE UGLY OLD WOMAN 
THE TALE TOLD BY THE WIFE OF BATH 


hag, who, addressing him, inquired what 
it was that he sought. 

“Promise me,” said the old woman, 
when he had told her his story, “ that 
you will do the next thing that I require 
of thee, if it be in thy power, and I will 
tell thee the answer.”’ 

The knight gave her his word, and 
together they journeyed to the Queen's 
Court. Here, as instructed by the old 
woman, the knight declared that the 
thing most desired of women was power. 
This was the answer, and he was adjudged 
to have saved his life. Then up rose 
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the old woman, and, telling the Queen 
of his promise, asked his hand in 
marriage. 

“Take all my goods and let me go 
rather!” exclaimed the knight. But 
he was kept to his bond. When his 
newly wedded wife upbraided him for 
his treatment of her, he taunted her 
with her lowly birth, as well as her 
ugliness and poverty. To this she 


replied in words that have been full . 


often repeated : 


“ Look who that is most virtuous alway, 
Open and secret, and most intendeth aye 
To do the gentle deedés that he caia, 

And take him for the greatest gentleman. 
Christ will we claim of Him our gentleness, 
Not of our elders for their old richesse. 
For tho’ they give us all their heritage, 
For which we claim to be of high peerage, 


Yet may they not bequeathé, for no thing, 
To none of us their virtuous living. 

That made them gentlemanly calléd be, 
And bade us follow them in such degree.”’ 


When the knight had repented him 
of his unknightly mood, his wife asked 
him to choose which she should be— 
as she was, old and ugly, but devoted 
to him, or young and fair, but vain 
and fickle. In reply the knight put 
himself in his wife’s ‘“‘ wise govern- 
ance.”’ 

“Then,” said’ she, “I ‘have the 
mastery. And I will be to you both 
fair and true.” 

The knight, looking up, now saw, to 
his rapture, that what she said had 
come to pass. And the two lived to 
their lives’ end in perfect joy. 


THE DEAD BOY WHO SANG A HYMN 
THE TALE TOLD BY THE PRIORESS 


{PES must be borne in mind in reading 
this tale that, at the time to which 
it relates, there was a great hatred 
between Christians and Jews. Both 
misunderstood one another, much as 
they do in Russia to-day; and few 
‘perhaps of Chaucer’s pilgrims would 
have known enough to cast serious doubt 
on the truth of the Prioress’s story, 
which was an old fable that may be 
briefly told : 

Once, in a great city of Asia, was a 
-quarter filled with Jewish money-lenders. 
The street in which the Jews lived was 
one through which was constant traffic. 
At one end of this street was a little 
school, to which Christian children went. 
Among these children was a widow’s 
son, seven years of age. He had learned 
at his mother’s knee to pray, and when 
he heard the hymn “ Alma redemptoris ”’ 
(Mother of the Redeemer) sung, so 


moved was he that, though he knew no - 


Latin, he soon learnt to repeat the first 
verse. Then he asked another boy to 
tell him the meaning of the hymn, which 
finally he learnt by heart, and grew to 
love it so much that he sang it regularly 
as he went to and from school through 
the street where dwelt the Jews. 

Satan then stirred the hearts of the 
Hebrews against the little singer, and 
they hired a wicked man to kill him and 
cast his body into a pit. The next day 
the widow sought everywhere for her 
son, and made piteous but useless appeals 
to all the Jews to tell her if and where 


they had seen him. They all said 
C6 Nay.” 

But Jesus of His grace 

Gave to her thought, within a little space, 


That in that place after her son she cried, 
Where he was casten in a pit beside. 


And hereupon the dead child began 
to sing the ‘Alma redemptoris’’ so 
loudly that all the place began to ring. 
The Christian folk passing through the 
street stopped to wonder at this mar- 
velous thing. They sent for the Provost, 
and he, praising God for the miracle, 
had all the Jews taken and bound, and 
the child’s body carried to the nearest 
abbey. | 

The guilty having been punished, pre- 

arations were made for the burial of 
the child. All the time the voice of the 
boy was heard singing the hymn he 
loved so well. 

“Dear child,” said the Abbot, “I 
conjure you, tell me why you sing, since 
that your throat is cut.” 

And the child replied that, as he was 
about to die, Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
appeared to him and, placing a grain 
upon his tongue, said he would continue 
to sing, till from his tongue this grain 
was taken. 

The Abbot then took away the grain, 
and the boy “gave up the ghost full 
softily.”” Everyone was _ thereupon 
deeply moved. And the little martyr’s 
body was placed in a marble tomb. 


THE NEXT STORY OF FAMOUS BOOKS IS ON PAGE 561. 
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THE KINGS LEAD THE HERMIT FROM THE HILLS 
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In the days when it was the proudest thing in the world to be Pope of Rome, Peter the 
Hermit, an old man of the mountains, was called upon to be Pope. But Peter would not and it 
was not until two kings went barefooted to fetch him that Peter would come to Rome : In his 
palace the hermit Pope was miserable, and one day he ran away. He took a boak and left 
Italy ; but his boat was wrecked in a storm, and he was captured and put into prison until he died. 
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a THE STORIES WE READ 


» 

AY Mc stories from real history, more legends from the long ago, and the fables 

of a wise slave come into these pages. We must remember that the world 
is rull of all kinds of stories, and that sometimes stories of things that really happen 
are more interesting than stories that are made up. The wonderful doings of 
fairyland, and the strange legends of things and places that have grown up in some 
mysterious way, are not more wonderful than the true story of the good Pope who 
ran away, which is told in the following pages. We should read these true stories, 
4; because they not only stir our imagination as fairy stories do, but are a great help to 
us in our endeavor to understand the actual story of the world in which we live. 
The fables which begin in these pages are little stories that help us to understand 
great truths, and we cannot read them too often or learn their lessons too well. 


HERE was once e@ 
a poor peasant 
‘3 in Italy who had 
“twelve sons. The youngest but 
e) one otthislargefamily was named 
Peter. He was aquiet, thoughtful 
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fe boy, who cared more about the 
wy mystery of life than about the games 
4 and adventures of his brothers. 


When he was twenty years of age he 
said to his father that he would like to 
go away and be a monk, and his father 
blessed him and let him go, and away 
started Peter for a distant monastery. 
Here he remained, shut off from the 
world, for five years. 

After these five years he took a 
journey to a range of mountains in 
Apulia, and there, in the silence and 
savage grandeur of a vast forest, he 
gathered a few quiet souls around him 
and began the life of a hermit. You 
must not think he was a coward who 
ran away from the troubles and sor- 
rows of the world. He believed that 
nothing could help the woes of men so 
much as prayer ; and he retired from 
the world because a hermit can pray 
more earnestly than one. whose 
thoughts are taken up with the worries 
and excitements of daily life. 

Here, in the wild forests on the 
mountain-side, far away from cities 
and villages, lived Peter of Morrone 
till he was an old man. His followers 
loved to sit round him and listen to 
his conversation. He made God so 
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ie real to them. When they listened to 
Bx him they felt that the earth was a 
~{}} mere dream, and that soon it would 


fit POPE WHO RAN: AWAY 
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~ melt away, and their 
' eyes would behold 
legions of bright 
angels. Peter was one of those 
holy and simple men we call saints. 
One day, when Peter was an old 
man, as he sat thinking of God in 
his mountain cell, there came to him 
great archbishops of the Church, and 
asked him to come away with them 
and be the Pope. Peter was even 
more horrified than surprized. He to 
be Pope ! He, a poor hermit, to be the 
head of Christ’s Church on earth! He 
shrank in fear from such ‘a thought. 
He felt that he was not holy enough 
and pure enough. But more people 
came to his cell—barons and cardinals 
and statesmen. And among these 
crowds of people were two great kings. 
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The kings knelt before him. ‘‘ Come c 
and be the Pope,” they cried. ‘For 4 as 


two years the Church has been without 
a Pope, and no one can agree who 
should wear the crown; but your 
fame as a pure saint has traveled into 
the world, and if you come with us all 
the nations will have peace, for all men 
wish you to be Pope.” 

It was with tears in his eyes that 
the hermit implored the great kings to 
leave him to his mountain cell. But 
they would not be denied, and at last, 
very sorrowfully, Peter had to yield. 

And then the hermit set out for the 
great city to be crowned Pope. He 
rode upon the back of an ass. The 
two kings, both of them _ barefoot, 
walked on either side of him holding 
the bridle. Behind him came a great 
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’ shining host of cardinals and noblemen. 
The news spread far and wide of his 
coming, and crowds of peasants came 
streaming over the mountains to see the 
wonderful sight. 

, Soon Peter was surrounded by a vast 
} multitude. And thus he entered the 
’ city—two barefoot kings leading his 
donkey, a cavalcade of princes and 
noblemen surrounding him, and a great 
army of people following with shouts 
and hymns. What a triumph for the 
eleventh son of a poor peasant ! 

But Peter was miserable and un- 
happy in his palace. He found himself 
—a pious, simple man who knew nothing 
but his Bible—surrounded by clever 
men who wished his influence. He 
was sad and lonely amongst these 
brilliant schemers, and sighed for his 
mountain cell. He wanted to talk, 
not about kings and revenues, but 
about God and His love. 

The story is told that one who did 
not like Peter’s election plotted to 
drive the simple Peter from the throne. 
He arranged secretly that trumpets 
should be sounded near the Pope’s 
bed at night, and that voices should 
be heard as poor Peter awoke from 
sleep telling him that he must lay down 
his power and go back to his hermit 
cell. Peter believed these voices came 
from heaven, and, bitterly reproaching 
himself for ever having dreamed that 


CUNNY RABBIT 


UNNY Rabbit was a little creature, 
but he was very shrewd. Even 
the lion was not a match for him. The 
lion stole a fawn from a gentle doe, and 
would not give it back. The doe ap- 
pealed to all the great beasts for help, 
but they were afraid of the lion. Then 
she came to Cunny Rabbit, and Cunny 
Rabbit said : 

“Tell all the animals to meet in 
council to-morrow at my burrow to 
settle the dispute.” 

In the meantime Cunny Rabbit dug 
a long underground passage from his 
burrow to an outlet behind a distant 
bush. The animals met in council and 
listened to the case, and they decided 
that the fawn was the child of the lion. 
None of them dared to speak the truth, 
because they saw that the lion was 


God could have meant so poor and 
humble a hermit to be Pope, he gave 
up his throne and secretly made his 
escape from the palace. 

But the successor of Peter, directly 
he was: made Pope, foynd the trouble 
that arose more than he could control. 
The Church had two Popes! What 
could be done? He sent out to catch 
and bring back the escaping hermit. 

But Peter had traveled fast. He 
made his way through the forests till 
he came to the sea, and there, getting 
into a little boat, steered for a neigh- 
bouring coast. A storm arose, the 
frail barque was thrown up against 
another shore, and Peter was recog- 
nized, captured, and taken to a 
castle. 

Here he was placed in a miserable and 
very unhealthy cell, and in his prison he 
lived for ten dreadful months, dying 
at the age of eighty-one, very glad 
indeed to be free of a troublesome and 
quarrelsome world, and still more glad 
to be going into heaven to ask God’s 
mercy and forgiveness for what he 
deemed his sin. 

If you ever go to Italy, and visit the 
Celestinian Convent in the town of 
Aquila, you will find there the tomb of 
Pope Celestine V. This is the tomb of 
our poor Peter, the eleventh son of a 
peasant, who became a Pope, and ran 
away from his throne. 


AND*THE LION 


watching them with angry eyes. But 
Cunny Rabbit peeped out of his burrow, 
and boldly cried out in a loud voice 
against the lion. 

“Nonsense! The fawn belongs to 
the doe. The lion is a wicked thief!” 
cried the rabbit. 

The lion sprang at him, but Cunny 
Rabbit darted down his passage and 
came out behind the bush, and escaped. 

“TH starve him out!” roared the 
lion. He waited and waited by the 
burrow for Cunny Rabbit to appear. 
He grew thin and feeble, but still he 
would not give in, for he thought that 
if he went in search of food Cunny 
Rabbit would get away. So there he 
stayed until he starved to death, and 
the doe was then able to recover her 
dear little fawn. 
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progress is better than occasional jumps. 
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THE FABLES OF ASOP THE SLAVE 


yak FABLE is a story told with a purpose, and the purpose is to illustrate a truth. 
Thus the fable of the hare and the tortoise illustrates the truth that slow, steady 


The truth illustrated, or the ‘moral ” of 


each fable, is put in different type at the end of the story. Fables are very old, and 
the best we know were written by a slave named sop, who lived 600 years before 


Jesus Christ. 


THE FROGS WHO WANTED A KING 
the days of old, when the frogs 


N 
I were all at liberty in the lakes, and 
had grown quite weary of doing every one 


as he pleased, they assembled one day 
together, and, with no little clamor, 
petitioned Jupiter to let them have a 
king to keep them in better order and 
make them lead honester lives. 

Jupiter, knowing the vanity of their 
hearts, smiled at their request, and 
threw down a log into the lake, which, 
by the splash and commotion it made, 
sent the whole of the frogs into the 
greatest terror and amazement. They 
rushed under the water and into the 
mud, and dared not come within ten 
leaps’ length of where it lay. 
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At length one frog, bolder than the 
rest, ventured to pop his head above 
the water, and take a survey of their 
new king at a _ respectful distance. 
Presently, when they saw that the log 
lay quite still, others began to swim-up 
to it and around it, till, growing bolder, 
they at last leaped upon it, and treated 
it with the greatest contempt. 
Dissatisfied with so tame a ruler, they 
petitioned Jupiter for another king, 
upon which he sent them a stork, who 
no sooner arrived among them than he 
began laying hold of them and devour- 
ing them, one by one, as fast as he could, 
and it was in vain that they endeavored 
to escape him. Then they sent Mercury 
with a private message to Jupiter, 
beseeching him that he would take 
ity on them once more; but Jupiter 
replied that they were only suffering 


Many millions of boys and girls since then have read Asop’s fables, and 
we can never read these little stories without learning great truths of life from them. 
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the punishment 
that another time they must learn to 
let well alone, and not be dissatisfied 
with their natural condition. 

Let well alone. 


THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 


A HARE jeered at a tortoise for the 
slowness of his pace. But. he 
laughed, and said that he would run 


against her and beat her any day she. 


should name. 

“Come : on ivsaid ; the Mares yon 
shall soon see what my feet are like.” 

So it was agreed that they should 
start at once. The tortoise went off, 
jogging along, without a moment’s 
stopping, at his usual steady pace. 
The hare, treating the whole matter 
very lightly, said she would first take 
a little nap, and that she would soon 
overtake the tortoise. Meanwhile, the 


tortoise plodded on, and the hare woke, 

only to 

won. 
Slow and steady wins the race. 


see that the tortoise had 


due to their folly, and 
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THE FOX AND THE CROW 
Ok fox 
saw a crow 
one day sitting on a 
tree with a piece of 
cheese in her beak. 

MY OU pare. Uae 
prettiest crow I ever 
saw,” said the fox. 
ies thy, AA, “ Y wish you would 

0 ° sing a song. 

ie bird with lovely 

o (/ feathers always has a sweet 

{/ * voice, and it is a very long 
time since I heard any fine 
MItisiC. 

The silly crow was so proud on 
being asked to sing that she opened 
her mouth to caw, and let the 
piece of cheese fall to the ground. 
The cunning fox snapped it up, 
and said to himself, as he trotted 
away : 

“T said that she was beautiful, 
but I did not say that she was wise.”’ 

If we are vain and love to be flattered, 
we shall become foolish. 


THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


WOLF once dressed 

himself in a sheep’s 

skin, and got shut up at 
night with some sheep. 

Before any of the pretty 
lambs were hurt, a shep- 
herd came to the fold to 
We get the fattest sheep in 
the flock. In _ touching 
them to see which was 
the best, he found an 
animal with hairy ears 
and a* wooly back. It 
was the wolf lying down 
with the sheep to wait 
for an opportunity of carry- 
ing off his prey. 

“This is a strange kind 
of sheep,” the shepherd 
said, and, putting a rope 
about its neck, he strung 
| hoe the animal high up on a 

TPeE, 
i “Are you hanging a harmless 
sheep ?”’ asked a passer-by. 

“No,” said the shepherd, “I 
am only killing a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing.” 

Do not pretend to be good; be 
veally good. 


~ water. 


THE FOX IN THE WELL 


ELPL Helps aS = 
SAtd.cd fox 2) . 
who had fallen Nv& 


down a well. 

A wolf ran to the 
edge of the well 
and saw the fox — 
struggling hard to ft 
keep his head above 


“My poor, dear 
friend,” said the 


WOlts csv ou laresme ee 
indeed in great danger of 
Believe me, * 


losing your life. 
I am very, very sorry for you. 

How long have you been down 

there 7 

The fox replied : | 

“Tf you wish to help me, waste 
no time in talking, but get a rope 
and pull me up. I cannot struggle 
any longer, and I shall drown.”’ 

The wolf sighed very sadly and 
walked away, and the fox sank into the 
water and was drowned. 

An ounce of help is worth a pound of 
pity. 

BELLING THE CAT 
S OME ae ¥ 
mice \m 

lived in f 
a house 

in which 
tener 
also lived 
a great, 
fierce cat. 

Even in the dark night they ae ie: 
could not stir from their holes 
without being pounced upon, and 
it was a hard thing for them to get 
anything to eat. One day they all 
met together to find out a way to 
escape from their terrible foe. 

“ T will tell you what to do,” said 
a young mouse. “It is quite easy. Tie 
a bell about the cat’s neck. As the cat 
walks the bell will ring, and we shall 
know where he is.” 

At this speech the mice squeaked for 
joy, until an old mouse asked : 

“ But who will go out and bell the 
cat?” 

None of the mice dared do this. 

Some things seem very easy at firsi, 
but they are easier said than done. 
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THE WITCH’S RING 


va aes of Mayfield had three sons, 

who all fell in love with the same 
girl. Her name was Marjorie, and she 
was the daughter of a farmer at Rother- 
field, and the prettiest maiden in Sussex. 
But a rich old miser who lived in the 
village began to court her, and the 


farmer favored his suit, and kept the 


miller’s sons away. 

At last Richard, the oidest son, deter- 
mined to propose to Marjorie before 
the miser won her. On his way to the 
farm he met Mad Molly. She was an 
old, feeble woman, suspected of being 
a witch. 

“ Good-day, my son,” said Mad Molly. 
“ Where are you going this morning ? ”’ 

Richard hurried on without replying. 
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an inch shorter, and he became very 
handsome, 

‘“ Now,” said Mad Molly, “‘ if Marjorie 
refuses you, give her the ring to wear. 
Then every time you say ‘ Drat it!’ her 
pretty nose will grow half an inch 
longer, and she will become ugly, and 
be very glad to marry you. Then you 
have only to say ‘Bless it!’ and her 
nose will grow shorter and she will 
recover her beauty.”’ 

Robin ran to the farmhouse, and, as 
Marjorie was out, he sat in a chair and 
closed his eyes. Just then the miser 
entered, and saw the ring on his finger. 

“An engagement ring!” he said. 
vel keep:.thatt”” 

He pulled it off Robin’s finger and 


*¢ Something is stinging me!” cried the miser. ‘ My nose is swelling frightfully !” 


On reaching the farm he blurted out 
a proposal of marriage, but Marjorie 
only laughed at him. | 

Rowland, the second son, then tried 
his luck. He also met Mad Molly, and 
hurried on without answering her, and 
he also returned in a downcast mood. 
Then Robin,. the youngest boy, went 
to the farm. But he set out without 
hope. He was a strong, clever, and 
gentle lad, but he had a very long nose, 
and this, as he knew, made him look 
ridiculous. When Mad Molly asked him 
where he was going, he said : 

“On a hopeless érrand, granny. I 
am about to call on Marjorie and ask 
her to be my wife.”’ 

‘And your wife she shall be,” said 
Mad Molly. “Look at this ring, my 
son. Now put it on your finger and 
say . Bless it.) 

Robin did so, and his nose grew half 
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‘put it on his own. 


But Robin was 
awake, and he began to whisper “ Drat 


it b.-Dratwat !and the anisers «nose 
grew longer and longer. 
‘““Something is stinging me!” cried 


the miser, running off toa doctor. “ My 
nose is swelling frightfully ! ”’ 

Happily, Robin did not want his 
ring any more. Marjorie was surprised 
to see how handsome he looked. She 
had always liked him for his gentleness, 
and she now fell quite in love with 
him, and agreed to marry him as soon 
as he got a farm. 

“Return my ring and I[’ll cure you 
for one thousand pounds,” said Robin 
to the miser. 

The miser at last did so, and Robin 
and Marjorie then married and bought 
a farm, and lived there very happily 
together. 


THE NEXT STORIES BEGIN ON PAGE 575. 


The great Newfoundland dog was so called because it originally came from the Island of Newfoundland, 
though very few are now found there. It was used by the fishermen to draw little carts, just as dogs now 
do in Holland, and shared good times and hard times with its masters. It is a very intelligent and faithful 
animal. The dog in the picture was painted by Sir Edwin Landseer, a well-known animal painter. 


The most famous dogs abroad are the St. Bernards, the powerful creatures which live in the Alps and 
are trained by the monks at the monastery of St. Bernard. When a snowstorm occurs in the mountains 
these dogs go out, with a little flask round their necks, and seek travelers who are lost in the snow. 


The photographs in these pages are by Chas, Reid, Lewis Medland, and Ernest Landor. 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


ERE we read about some of the animals that have become so tame that 
they live with us as pets. Everybody loves dogs, from the great 
Newfoundland, that draws carts in its own country, and the St. Bernard, that 
rescues frozen travelers in the Alps, down to the playful little dogs that we 
nurse in our laps. Here, too, we read about the cats that live with us in our 
homes, and their cousins, the savage wild cats that roam in the northern 
forests. Into these pages also come our rabbit and guinea-pig friends, with two 
stranger animals that may be kept as pets—the hedgehog, that rolls himself 
up into a ball of prickles, and the tortoise, that can live for a hundred years. 


OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS 
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DOG GUINEA-PIG TORTOISE HEDGEHOG 
AS you read €x% 
the story of 


Robinson Crusoe, 
do you not feel that you 
could cry ‘‘Hurrah!”’ when he 
saves thedog and the twocats 
from the wreck of the ship? 

“That is splendid!” you 
say to yourself. ‘‘ The poor man 
has got no friends or relations there, 
but at least he has got some pets. 
They will be his friends, and they 
will be of service to him on the 
desert island. The dog will help 
him to hunt, and the cats will keep 
the great, hungry rats and the little 
mice from eating his little stock of 
food.” 

He must be a strange creature 
who does not love some pet. The 
boy or girl who has never known the 
pleasure of keeping a dog or cat, or 
rabbit or guinea-pig, or some other 
little friend of the animal world, 
does not know how jolly life can be. 

The great thing to remember is 
that we must not make prisoners of 
animals and birds which ought to 
live in freedom. The man who 
cages the sweet-singing lark or 
nightingale may not mean to be 
cruel, but heis cruel. It is dreadful 
to see a dear little squirrel, which 1s 
so handsome and merry among the 
trees, shut up in a horrid little cage, 
only able to get exercize by turning 
a wheel round and round, until his 
poor little head is swimming with 
the continual motion. 

Once a poor man who had done 
wrong was in prison. He had no 


“ie NG His life was black and gloomy, 
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friends to visit him 
in his cell or to'say 
a kind word to him. 
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and he was very wretched. 
But one day, out of a corner 
in his cell, there popped a little 
mouse. It was very shy, and 
ran away as soon as he moved. But 
by-and-by it came back, and he 
threw it a crumb from his poor 
dinner. After that the little mouse _ 
visited him every day. 

It became quite tame, and when 
he had his meals it would sit by him 
and take the crumbs which he gave > 
it. The mouse would frisk and 
frolic about the cell as though: it 
were the happiest little creature on 
earth, and the poor convict got to 
loveit very dearly. It was the only 
little friend he had in all the world. 
This mouse was not afraid of him. 
It did not mind hisgloomy thoughts, 
it did not fear that he would do it 
harm. It would nestle about his 
neck and play about his hands. 
They were very great friends, and 
his cell never seemed quite so dis- 
mal when the tiny mouse crept in. 

One day, while the warder was in 
the cell, the mouse came in and ran 
up to the prisoner. The warder, 
who was a hard, cruel man, asked 
what this meant. The poor man 
explained that the little mouse was 
his friend, and came to see him every 
day. The warder said that such 
things could not be allowed, and, 
so saying, he killed the prisoner's 
The poor man gazed 
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for a moment at the little crushed form, 
then he gave a great cry of rage, and 
struck down the man who had done the 
cruel and thoughtless deed. 

It is good for young people to have 
pets, because it teaches them to have 
thought and kindness for others. It 1s 
of no use their having pets if they leave 
the care of them to other people. That 
is only pretending to love our animals. 

HE WONDERFUL THINGS A DOG WILL 
DO FOR ITS MASTER 

If we have dogs or cats, or pigeons, they 
must look to us for their food and proper 
treatment. The little trouble they give 
us is well repaid by the love they show 
us and the faithful way in which they 
serve us and take care of us. 

What a splendid companion a dog is! 
He will guard your life if you are at- 
tacked. He will hunt for you. He will 
run errands for you if you train him. 
He will swim rivers to get to you. He 
will play with you. He will do anything 
but speak to you. Even that he tries 
his best to do, and you can get to under- 
stand one another quite well by practice. 
It is good for you to have a dog about 
the house, and it is good for the dog to 
be there. 

All the dogs were wild once. The 
belonged to the same family as the woll 
and the fox and jackal, as we have 
already seen. And the funny thing is 
that if we left the dogs to themselves 
they would become wild animals again. 
As we have already seen, there are dogs 
on an island off the coast of Ireland 
which are really little wolves. 

An Eskimo dog which draws a sledge 
to-day is very often part wolf. Some 
of the American Indians have dogs which 
are related in this way to the prairie 
wolves. The dogs used in India for 
hunting are, as a rule, the wild dogs 
made tame. Australia has thousands 
and thousands of wild dogs, called 
dingoes, just as it had long before white 
men first saw the land. 

LL DOGS WERE ONCE WILD, AND WOULD 
GO WILD IF LEFT TO THEMSELVES 

It is wonderful to think that the great 
St. Bernard and the Newfoundland and 
the mastiff, and the tiny pug and poodle, 
come from dogs which were once wild as 
wolves. Yet it is so, and to-day you 
can hardly tell the difference between 
the strong Hungarian sheep-dog and the 
wild wolf from which he is descended. 
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And, as we have been saying, all the 
tame dogs would go wild again if left to 
themselves. ‘Some tame dogs were left 
on Robinson Crusoe’s island, and nobody 
went there for thirty years. The dogs 
had become quite wild. They hunted 
just like wolves, and they had forgotten 
how to bark. Wild dogs rarely bark— 
they howl. These dogs now did the 
same, and it was not until they got used 
to men that they remembered that they 
ought to bark. 

A few years ago two dogs at Notting- 
ham lost their owners, so they made 
homes for themselves in a field outside 
the town. They hunted sheep and 
lambs in the neighborhood, and did 


great damage, just as the wild dogs in | 


India and Africa and Australia do. 
They had to be shot. They looked just 
like wolves, so much had they changed 
during the few months in which they 
had lived the life of wild dogs. Each 
country has its own type of dog, but in 
America we get them all. For this is 
the best country in the world for dogs. 
OW DOGS HELP TO CARRY ON THE 
WORK OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

The great Newfoundland, of which 
we are so proud, is simply a beast of 
burden in its native land. It has to 
draw heavy loads, and gets very little 
food, and that of the poorest sort. The 
Eskimo dog, which some people have 
as pets in this country, is another which 
is a hard worker in the frozen North. 
It draws heavy sledges over the snow 
and ice, and has to live through the 
winter on such poor food as its master 
cannoteat. Insome European countries, 
too, dogs have to work. In Holland 
and Belgium they draw carts containing 
milk and vegetables. When they are 
well treated they seem to like the life, 
but when you see them lying down in 
the street while fastened to their carts 
you feel that they must be very tired. 
They used to draw carts in England not 
very long ago, but now the law does not 
allow it. 

The most famous of the dogs abroad 
are the St. Bernards. These are great 
powerful creatures which live up in the 
Alps. They are kept and trained by 
monks at the monastery of St. Bernard. 
When a snowstorm occurs in the moun- 
tains, these fine dogs go out, with a little 
flask round their necks, and seek poor 
travelers who have fallen frozen in the 


The retriever is a most useful dog. It was the skill of this dog that led men to train it. It is generally 
very clever at fetching and carrying things for its master. The writer of this story had one of these dogs, 
which used to come and meet him. If his master were not going home he would place a note in the dog’s 
mouth, and the animal would then run home and deliver the note and afterwards return for its master. 
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The bloodhound was formerly used for tracking game which had been wounded. It has a very keen nose, 
and can follow a scent for miles. its keenness was made use of for tracking men who had committed 
crimes, and even in our own day the police find it very useful in assisting them to hunt down criminals. 
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and bring it back to the rest. 


snow. They scratch away the snow, 
and, if they can, rouse the poor man, 
so that he can drink from the flask. All 
the time they bark loudly. In the silence 
of the great mountains their bark can 
be heard for miles, and the good, kind 
monks go where they hear the sound, 
and help the traveler to the warmth and 
shelter of the monastery. Other big 
dogs in this country will seek those they 
love who are lost, but the St. Bernard is 
the only one who does this in the snowy 
mountains of Switzerland. 

DOG THAT USED TO DELIVER A LETTER 

FOR ITS MASTER 

The retriever is very clever at fetching 
and carrying things for its master. The 
writer of this once had a retriever which 
used to come to meet him. If his master 
were not going home, but wished the 
dog to return, he would place a paper in 
its mouth and tell it to go home, and it 
would race off and safely deliver the 
paper; then, if allowed to do so, it 
would return for its master. 

It was the dog’s skill in hunting which 
first made men train it. Ever since it 
has helped him in hunting. To-day 
there are dogs kept for nothing else but 
the hunt. We have read about those 
which hunt the fox. Others, called 
pointers and setters, seek out game for 
their masters. When they find a bird, 
or other game, they stand perfectly still 
until their masters come up to shoot 
what they have found. The _ blood- 
hound used to be set to work to track 
game which had been wounded. It has 
a very keen nose, and can follow a scent 
for miles. Its keenness was made use of 
for tracking men who had committed 
crimes ; and even in our own ‘day the 
police have sometimes been glad of its 
help. | 

HE CLEVER LITTLE SHEPHERD DOG ON 

THE LONELY HILLS 

The most useful of all our dogs is, 
perhaps, the shepherd’s dog. In Scot- 
land this is the Scotch collie. In America 
it may be either a collie with a smooth 
coat, or that jolly-looking dog with 
shaggy hair and ‘no tail. They all do 
the same sort of work, and no shepherd 
could get on without them. Up in the 
lonely hills the dogs are the friends and 
only helpers of the lonely shepherds. 
The dogs keep the flocks of sheep to- 
gether. If one gets lost, they find it 
They can 
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tell the sheep of their own flock from 
any others, though there are hundreds 
of them. 

In a great storm several flocks got 
mixed up, and the shepherds went away 
and did not see each other for a year. 
But the dog of the shepherd who had 
lost sheep knew his friends again. He 
dashed into one of the flocks, and barked 
and yelped till he had driven out sheep 
after sheep belonging to his master’s 
flock. When they came to examine 
those which the dog had thus found, 
they saw that each bore the mark of the 
shepherd to whom they were thus re- 
stored, though he had been unable at 
first to recognize them. 

There are scores and scores of different 
sorts of dogs, but they are all alike in 
this respect : that they love their masters 
and mistresses, old or young, and deserve 
to be loved themselves. They do such 
funny things sometimes. When you 
see a dog pick up a piece of stick, run 
away with it, then sit down and wait 
till you get nearly up to it, then bound 
off again, you see the nearest thing to 
the fun of human beings which an animal 
can do. | 

ILD CATS AND TAME CATS, AND A 
CAT THAT MIGHT KILL A DEER 

You can make great friends of cats, 
but they are never quite so free and 
loving as dogs. They are always a little 
more shy, a little more independent. 
They retain a little more of their wild 
nature than a dog does. . 

Some cats never have been tamed. 
We used to have great numbers of wild 
cats in this country, and there are many 
left even now, in the far West, and 
in Northern Canada. They are very 
savage, and live amid deer and eagles 
and other creatures such as we never 
see in the East. They are bigger and 
stronger than the tame cats. They 
make their homes in hollow trees or in 
tiny caves. They are savage animals, 
and would no doubt attack a man in the 
winter woods if they were hungry. They 
live mostly by catching birds, mice, 
squirrels, and gophers; but in the far 
north feed mostly on the big hares which 
are very numerous in Canada. They 
will even sometimes kill young or weak 
deers 

We have nothing like that to fear 
from the ordinary house cat, which is 
a very different animal, though, if it is 


The Eskimo dog is a hard worker in the frozen This is a happy sheep-dog, with shaggy hair and 
North. It draws heavy sledges over the ice and no tail. The shepherd could hardly get along 
snow, and lives on any food that it can get. without it. These dogs keep the sheep together. 


The pointer is used to seek game for its master when he goes out shooting. When it finds a bird or other 
game, it stands perfectly still till its master comes up to shoot what it has found. It would be almost 
impossible to catch some kinds of game birds without its help, as they cannot be seen when hiding. 
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badly treated, it can be a terrible enemy 
with its sharp teeth and strong claws. 
Our house cats were probably first tamed 
in Egypt. There are many sorts to-day 
—-white cats, black cats, blue cats, grey 
cats, sandy cats, tortoiseshell cats, cats 
with long fur, cats with long tails, cats 
with bushy tails, cats with no tails at all. 
These latter come from the Isle of Man, 
and are called Manx cats. 


@ fake CATS THAT KILL THE RATS THAT 
SPREAD THE PLAGUE 


If left all to itself, the cat would go 
wild in the woods, where it can catch 
birds and mice and rabbits. It is use- 
ful, as we have already learnt, in killing 
field mice, which destroy the nests of 
the humble bees. It is 1mportant, too, 
in killing the great ugly rat. So im- 
portant is this part of its work that men 
now send large numbers of cats from 
England to India to kill the rats which 
spread the disease called the plague 
there. 

Cats can never be trained quite as 
dogs are, yet they have wonderful brains 
and loving. natures. There was one 
which lived in a house where a dog was 
kept. The cat did not like the dog, 
until a cruel man struck the dog and 
injured its eyes. Then the poor dog 
could not see at all well. As it returned 
-to the house it would sometimes run 
against the doorpost and hurt itself. 
The cat watched this several times, 
then it used to go out into the garden 
after the dog and -guide it back in 
safety. The two would trot back to 
the house together, side by side, and 
they never quarreled again as long as 
they lived. 

ATS AND DOGS THAT LIVE TOGETHER 

AND BECOME GREAT FRIENDS 

When we talk of a “ cat-and-dog ”’ 
life, we mean the lives of people who 
are always quarreling. But cats and 
dogs do not always ‘quarrel. When they 
live together they generally become the 
best of friends. 

There was a naughty little puppy 
which used to tease a big, stately cat. 
Puss was too full of dignity to hurt the 
puppy, but you could see that she was 
cross. Well, this cat’s kittens all died, 
and her grief was dreadful. She mourned 
and went about the house as if she would 
never be happy any more. The dog 
could not understand it. He ran about 
after her, not teasing, but anxious to 
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know what made her sad. At last he © 


seemed to understand. He rushed into 
the garden, scratched up some soil, and 
found the place where the kittens were 
buried. He carried these into the house 
and laid them down before the cat. She 
saw then that they really were dead, 
and she saw that the dog was sorry. for 
her. She ceased to fret for the kittens, 
but then and there made friends with 
the dog; and, after that, wherever the 
one went there the other was sure to go. 

Some cats can ring bells and open the 
latch of a door. One cat could not 
reach the bell of the house at which it 
lived, so as a lady was passing it seized 
her skirt and gently pulled her towards 
the door, and waited until she had rung 
the bell. Then puss said a little “ thank 
you”’ with her mewing, as ‘well as she 
could, and passed with’ dignity into the 
house, as though this were all just as it 
should be. 


OW THE FIRST RABBIT REACHED 
ENGLAND 


One of man’s oldest pets is the rabbit. 4 


We are speaking, of course, of the true 
rabbit, or bunny, which we in the United 
States know only as a pet (our field 
rabbits are quite different), and we at 
first imported them from our forefathers 
in western Europe. Even there, where, 
when wild, they become a great pest to 
the farmer by digging up his fields and 
eating his clover and grain, the rabbits 
are strangers, for their real home seems 
to have been Greece, Egypt, and east- 
ward. The Romans tamed them, and 
then, probably, carried them north and 
west. Anyhow, they have been culti- 
vated for hundreds of years, and the 
result is that we see a great variety of 
pretty rabbits—brown, grey, black, white, 
silver, and soon. They propagate with 
great rapidity. 

It seems hard to believe that the 
great lop-eared rabbits can be related 
to the little wild rabbits, whose ears are 
short and bodies small. But they are. 
The change is the result of ages of care 
and feeding and selection. Some of 
these lop-eared rabbits have ears which 
measure over twenty-three inches from 
tip to tip, and more than five inches 
across each ear. A rabbit like this may 
weigh as much as eighteen pounds, which 
is nearly as much as six ordinary wild 
rabbits weigh. Of course, as his body 
is so much bigger, the rabbit has bigger 
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Here are seven little kittens sitting in a row to have their photograph taken. They were very well behaved 
though one was unruly and lay down. We do not often see such a large family of kittens as this. 
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We can make great friends of cats, but they are never quite so free and loving as dogs. They are 
always more shy and independent and retain more of their wild nature than a dog does. Our house 
cats were probably first tamed in Egypt. On the left.we have a picture of a Manx cat, which has no 
tail. The cat on the right is a long-haired Persian, a kind of which most people are very fond. 
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There are a few wild cats left now in the north of Scotland. They are very savage and live among the 
deer and eagles, and are bigger and stronger than tame cats. They make their homes in hollow trees 
and tiny caves. They are the most savage animals now living in Great Britain, and are never tamed. 
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bones to carry it. His legs are thicker 
than the wild rabbit’s, and the weight 
of his ears has made his head longer 
than the wild one’s. But though he 
looks so big and strong, and though, 
if you make him angry, he can give 
you a bad blow with his hind legs, he 
‘5 not so clever as the wild one. The 


rabbit which has to live by his wits has 
a better brain than the rabbit which 
- Gdles in a hutch and gets fed without 


any trouble. 

The guinea-pig is a timid little creature 
until he gets to know you. Big boys 
and girls say to little boys and girls, 
“ Tf you hold him up by the tail his eyes 
will drop out.’ Of course, he has no 
tail: but if he has not a tail, he has 
a squeak which sounds almost like a 
shrill whistle. 


HE TIMID GUINEA-PIG AND THE TORTOISE 
THAT MAY LIVE A HUNDRED YEARS 


When he gets to know you, he is as 
tame as a rabbit, and a jolly little friend. 
There are several sorts, and some cost 
a great deal of money. Some have long 
hair like silk; some have their hair in 
rosettes; and then there are the tor- 
toiseshells, and the reds and blacks and 
browns and whites. The agouti guinea- 
pig looks a sort of reddish-brown, but 

.if you turn back his fur you will see 
that each hair is colored just like the 
quill of a porcupine. | 

There is no prettier pet than a baby 
guinea-pig. Rabbits are born without 
fur, and have their eyes closed, but the 
baby guinea-pig has fur and teeth, and 
looks like a lovely little humble bee. 
He can squeeze through almost any wire, 
for where he can make his tiny thin 
head go, his elastic little body will follow. 
So, where there are baby guinea-pigs, 
extra fine wire must be put over the old 
wire. Dogs, cats, rabbits, guinea-pigs— 
what other pet shall we have ? We must 
not think about birds now, for they come 
in later. Let us have a tortoise. In 
English villages you may hear men in 


- the street call, “‘ Have a tortoise to eat 


up the beetles.” Nearly everybody 
thinks that tortoises eat beetles, but tor- 
toises cannot bear beetles. They like 
nice, fresh, juicy lettuce, and they will 
eat young cabbage-leaf if they cannot 
get lettuce. But you must not te 
surprized, when you get your tortoise, 
if it does not eat for a week or so. 
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These creatures may live hundreds of 
years, and can go a long time without 
food. 


on TORTOISE THAT SLEPT INA BASKET 
AND WOKE UP BY MISTAKE 


If left out in the garden, the tortoise 
will bury himself in leaves or mold 
for the winter, and sleep while the 
cold weather lasts; but if he is kept 
in a warm conservatory, and given 
plenty of food, he will keep awake all 
the winter. 

Once a tortoise was wrapped up and 
put into a basket to sleep through the 
winter. When he had been asleep some 
weeks a cat went to sleep in the basket 
and made the tortoise very warm. The 
tortoise thought the summer had come, 
and woke up, just as the bees think the 
day ‘has come if you turn an electric 
light on their hive in the night. 

It is interesting to see him feed. His 
mouth is like that of a lizard or a bird. 
It has no teeth, but two sharp, horny 
jaws. With these he can bite a piece 
out of the lettuce, then swallow it down 
without any further trouble. 

To see the biggest tortoises, one must 
go to the Zoo, where there are some as 
big as coal-scuttles on legs. Queen 
Victoria had one which was so big that 
she sent for Sir Richard Owen to measure 
it. While he was sitting on its back, it 
calmly walked off with him. That one 
measured twelve feet round, and was 
nearly two hundred years old. 

English children like tu keep the hedge- 
hog, an animal common in Europe, but 
not found in America. It is not much 
bigger than a guinea-pig, and creeps 
about hunting for insects. He gets quite 
tame, and, where there is plenty of food, 
is as happy about a garden as in the 
woods. 


HEN THE HEDGEHOG IS ROLLED UP HE 
IS SAFE FROM ALL HIS FOES 


He is a most interesting little animal. 
From his head to his tail he is covered 
with sharp, strong quills, but under his 
body there is soft, warm fur. So, when 
he is alarmed, he curls himself up, as a 
porcupine does, with his head underneath, 
and there he is, simply a ball of sharp, 
brown spikes, ready to hurt the hand of 
man or the mouth of animal which tries 
to do him harm. 


{THE NEXT NATURE STORY IS ON PAGE 625. 
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Here is a family of guinea-pigs. They are timid creatures till the 


4 get to know us, then they are as 


tame as rabbits, and make happy little friends. But they must be handled gently, as they are very 
easily frightened. Guinea-pigs make a sound like a very short, shrill whistle. They have no tails. 
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There are several sorts of guinea-pigs, and some cost a great deal of money. Some have long hair like 
silk, as in this picture, some have their hair in rosettes, and there are the tortoiseshells, the reds and 


blacks and the browns and whites. The baby guinea-pig can squeeze through a very small space. 
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Ste se ; ise i i ting pet. It likes lettuce, 
The hedgehog is a most interesting animal. He A tortoise is an interes ing 
is steered with sharp, strong quills, but has soft but will eat cabbage if it cannot get lettuce, 
fur underneath. Like a porcupine he can roll him- These creatures sometimes live for hundreds of 
self into a prickly ball, and be safe from hisenemies. years, and can go without food for a long time. 
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THE WONDERFUL FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS 


One of the great wonders of the world is the annual flight of the birds over the sea when our summer ends. 
We have all seen the flight of the swallows, the great clustering of the birds on the telegraph wires of our 
country lanes, or by the water-side, or on the eaves of the houses. This fiocking is the beginning of the 
leave-taking. What is it that tells the birds that winter is coming, that their food supply is at an end ? 
What is it that guides them on their way ?_ Perhaps they have a wonderful sense of direction. Some people 
can never find their way ; they have no sense of direction. But the birds never fail. They fy from North 
to South America—so quickly that a bird waking in America in the morning may sleep in Brazil at night. 
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WHAT THE WISE MAN TELLS US 


[* this part of our book we shall learn what makes the difference between 

music which is agreeable and a noise which is disagreeable ; and how the 
strings of a piano vibrate and make music ; ; the way in which our eyes deceive us, 
and how we cannot see some things which exist, and see others which do not. 
We learn how the cinematograph makes moving pictures in the brain, and how 
it can teach us many interesting things. No one, not even the Wise Man, can 
tell us how the birds find their way in the long flight across the seas diene the 
migration season, but he tells us about the wonderful sense of direction which 
guides them to their destination. Lastly we learn how water boils when it is 
very hot, and why an egg cannot be boiled hard on the top of a high mountain. 


’ where does sound come from ? 


VAL said the ¢ 
Wise Man, I 


think you should 
have asked me first 


—for music, after all, is simply 
a special kind of sound. I do 
not think you need me to tell 
you what other kinds of sounds 
there are besides music. We call 
these other kinds of sounds noise. 

A sound, then, may be musical or 
it may be just a noise, and I can tell 
you quite well what the difference is. 
All kinds of sound are really the 
same, and they simply consist of 
waves in the air. 


Ci SOUND BE SEEN AND FELT? 


If you say you can scarcely believe 
this, because you have never seen 
them, I reply that they are not 
meant to be seen but to be heard, 
and you have certainly heard them. 
These waves in air that we hear, 
though we cannot see them, are really 
wonderfully like waves in water, 
which we can see, though we cannot 
hear them. The air, after all, is not 
so very different from a great ocean 
of water. If there were two fishes 
living in the sea or in a lake, you 
can understand that if one of them 
flapped his tail he would make a 
wave of water which the other fish 
might feel. 

When we speak or sing, or clap our 
hands, we make a wave of air very 
like that wave of water, and other 
people feel it in a particular kind of 


Sp Way, which we call 
hearing. After all, 
hearing is just feeling 
f with our ears. These 

waves in the air move very 
quickly, and are very tiny, but 
‘they are of many different 
sizes, even though they are all 
very small. The different kinds 
of waves make different kinds of 
sounds. 
air which is jerky and not regular, 
but just comes along “ anyhow,”’ 
then the ear, when it feels or hears 


that wave, does not like it, and that 


is the kind of wave that makes a 
noise. But if someone is singing, 
or if you strike a note on the piano, 
then the wave that is made is a regu- 
lar and even one, and the ear likes 
it, and calls this a musical sound. 


Ho DOES THE PIANO PLAY ? 


The simplest way of understanding 
all this is really to take a piece of 
string and stretch it tightly. This 
piece of string is just like the wire 
inside a piano, which you hit when 
you strike a note; and the wire is 
stretched just as the string is 
stretched. When the _ piano-tuner 
comes, he goes over all the wires 
inside the piano to see that they are 
stretched just as much as they ought 
to be. Well, now, if you take this 
string and twang it, you can see it 
moving backwards and forwards, and 
can hear a low sound. When any- 
thing moves backwards and forwards 
like this, we say that it is vibrating, 
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If you make a wave in the 
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which simply means trembling. Every 
time it moves it makes a little wave 
in the air. If you make the string 
shorter, or if you stretch it tighter, it 
vibrates more quickly, and the musical 
note it gives out is a higher note, more 
like the treble of the piano. When we 
speak or sing, we make two cords in our 
throats, called the vocal cords, vibrate, 
or tremble, just like this cord or string 
that we can see vibrate for ourselves. 


Cy WE SEE EVERYTHING ? 


I think we may almost say that there 
are just two sorts of people in the 
world—the foolish, who think they see all 
there is to see, and the wise, who know 
that they don’t. This applies to seeing 
with the eyes of our heads, and to seeing 
with the eyes of our minds—which you 
mean whensomeone explains something to 
you, and you say: “ Oh, I see now! sg 

One of the greatest and wisest men 
who ever lived said that the highest 
knowledge a man could have was to 
know that he knew nothing—nothing, 
that is, compared with all that there 
is to know. For this, and other great 
sayings, this wisest of men—his name 
was Socrates—was murdered by his 
fellow-citizens over 2,000 years ago. 

Even with actual seeing, and the 
best and brightest eyes, we see only a 
little of what is there, and usually see 
only its surface. That is why isight 
is such a good word for wisdom: it 
means that the eyes of a man’s mind 
see into a thing. Then our eyes only 
see certain kinds of light. There are 
other kinds, which are darkness to us, 
yet we know that they can be seen 
by the eyes of ants, and also they 
can be seen by the lifeless eye of the 
camera, which has seen for us hundreds 
of thousands of stars that our eyes 
have never seen, and never can see. 


D° WE SEE WHAT IS NOT THERE ? 


Indeed we do, said the Wise Man. 
Besides not seeing most of what is 
“there,’’ our eyes often see—or think 
they see—what is not there. Some of the 
most remarkable events in history have 
been due to mistakes of this kind; 
Animals also make these mistakes: 
but you know that one of the great 
differences between us and the animals is 
that we have reason. One of the great 
duties of the reason is to judge of what 
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the senses, like eyes and ears, tell us, 
so that we shall not be deceived, or so 
that we shall learn all the more from our 
mistakes. 
Too many people, however, let their 
reason rust, and are at the mercy of 
whatever their senses report to them, 
without being able to judge and dis- 
tinguish between mere appearances and 
what is real. It is less trouble just to 
take things “at their surface value,” 
as we say, than to ask questions and 
try to pierce to the heart of them. 
1? OUR EYES DECEIVE US? 


You know that the answer to this 


question is Yes, said the Wise Man. 


But I said that sometimes we can learn 
from the deception of our senses, and I 
will give you an instance. Our eyes 
see things for a tiny fraction of a 
second after they are gone. If you 
spin the little black and white disc 
shown in another part of our book, you 
see circles instead of little bits of circles. 
That is because the eye goes on seeing 
even when the lines are not there, and 
sees until they come round again. So 
if you take a card with a gate drawn 
on one side, and a man on a horse on 
the other side, and spin it, you seem 
to see the horse jumping the gate. 


H°” DO THE BIRDS FIND THEIR WAY? 


We know that many birds fly away 
home over the sea to warmer countries 
when our summer ends, and return 
when it begins again. This flight across 
the seas is called migration, and is 
indeed one of the wonders of the world. 
Look at the picture on page 516. We 
say that instinct guides them; but 
this does not tell us how instinct is able 
to do so marvelous a thing. When we 
cross the seas we are guided by those 
who have been that way before. We 
have charts and pilots and compasses, 
and even then we sometimes make 
terrible mistakes. 

But the birds have none of these 
things. They do not even take pro- 
visions with them; and we know that 
some of them become exhausted with 
their long flight, unsupported by food, 
and are drowned; whilst not a few, 
when they reach land, are nearly dead. 
Yet, though this is so, the wonder of their 
flight, and their guidance, remains. 

In order to answer this question, we 
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can only guess that perhaps the older — 


birds teach the younger ones, as happens 
with ourselves ; and if anyone finds it 
hard to believe how they can remember, 
all we can say is that birds have wonder- 
ful memories for these things. I think, 
also, that birds have a wonderful sense 
of direction. 

We know that some people can never 
find their way. They turn to the left 
when they should turn to the right, 
and so on. Other people scarcely ever 
make a mistake, even though they have 
been in a place only once before. 

Probably birds and many _ other 
animals are even cleverer than the 
cleverest human beings in this respect. 
Perhaps, if you bandaged a bird and 
“turned him round three times ’’—as 
* when you play games—he would re- 
member just how far and often he had 
gone round. But when they turn you 
round, you don’t know whether you are 
facing the fireplace or the window. 
Your brain can’t remember the turnings 
as the bird’s brain does. : 
(\Veeee MAKES THE WATER BOIL? 


- I cannot answer this question, said 
the Wise Man, until you know what it is 
that forms the bubbles when water 
boils. I wonder whether you know that 
they are bubbles of water. If you hold 
a cold plate over boiling water you will 
find drops of wet water form upon it, 
though you can see no water passing 
upwards between the surface of the 
boiling water and the plate. 

The truth is that, though we always 
think of water as something liquid and 
wet, just as we think of air as something 
that is always a gas, we have no right 
to do so. Air and water, and every- 
thing else, can exist in three different 
forms, either solid, or liquid, or in the 
form of a gas. Air, for instance, is 
usually a gas, but it is not very difficult 
to make air liquid, so that it looks just 
like water, or to make it solid, so that 
it looks just like ice. Water happens to 
be usually fluid, but we all know that 
when it is cold it becomes solid, ice 
being simply solid water; and we 
must now learn that, when it is hot 
enough, water becomes a gas just like 
air. Indeed, the air contains a quantity 
of water-gas, or water-vapor, as it 1s 
usually called, and when we find the 


weather close and “‘ muggy,” as we say, 


it is usually because there is more of 
this water-vapor in the air than we 
like. When water boils, then, the 
bubbles are bubbles of water-gas or 
water-vapor, and if this vapor strikes 
a cold surface like a cold plate, it becomes 
liquid or wet again. 

One of the things that decides whether 
anything shall be solid or liquid, or a 
gas, is heat; and so, of course, the 


simple answer to the question, “‘ What 


makes the water boil?” is heat. We 
apply heat to water, and it begins to 
turn into gas, which makes the bubbles. 
HERE DOES WATER GO WHEN IT 
BOILS AWAY? 

If we go on boiling the water, of 
course we boil it all away as gas, until 
there is none left. In an ordinary way 
water always begins to boil when it is 
at a certain ¢temberature, or ‘‘ hotness,” 
and this is called the boiling-point of 
water. It is not possible in an ordinary 
way to have wet water any hotter than 
this point, no matter how much heat 
you apply to it. The result will be 
not to make it any hotter, but simply 
to turn it into gas until it is all gone. 

I said “in an ordinary way,’ because 
it is not difficult to make water boil 
without being nearly as hot as boiling 
water usually is. One of the things 
that decides the boiling-point is the 
pressure of the air, at the bottom of 
which we live. Now, if you take some 
water up to the top of a high mountain, 
the pressure of air is much less, because 
there is not so much air above you. If 
now you heat the water, it begins to 
boil when it is nothing like so hot as it 
needs to be made before it will boil at 
the bottom of the mountain: because 
on the mountain there is less pressure of 
air squeezing the water, and so it can 
more easily expand into bubbles of gas. 
So if you put an egg in the water at the 
top of this mountain, you may boil and 
boil as long as you please, but you will 
never boil the egg hard, simply because, 
however long you boil, you can never 
make the water hot enough to make 
the egg hard. The water simply floats 
away as gas long before you can do so, 
and you must eat your egg nearly raw, 
though it may have been in_ boiling 
water for an hour! You might almost } 
drink boiling water if you were on a 
very high mountain. 


THE NEXT QUESTIONS BEGIN ON PAGE 607. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


VW. HEN America had been known more than a hundred years, only two 

small settlements, both Spanish, existed in the present United States, 
one at St. Augustine in Florida, and the other at Santa Fe in New Mexico, 
though there were settlements on Porto Rico. This was soon to be changed, for 
after 1600 several settlements were made only a few years apart. The English 
made a settlement in Virginia in 1607, and followed with another in Massachu- 
setts in 1620. The Dutch established a trading-post on Manhattan Island before 
1614. Other English settlements were soon made in the present territory of 
the United States, while the French at first spent all their strength in Canada. 
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3) BUILDING HOMES IN THE NEW LAND 


yen have already 

been told that, é 
in the territory now making 
up the United States, the ex- 
plorers wasted their time in 
seeking gold, or a short way to 
Asia, for more than a hundred 
years. At the end of these years 


“| of discovery and exploration, only two 
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small Spanish settlements were to be 
found in what is now the United 
States proper. You have already 
read that there was a small Spanish 
fort at St. Augustine in Florida, 
which is, therefore, the oldest town 
in the United States, and another at 
Santa Fé, New Mexico, which is sec- 
ond in age. There was also a settle- 
ment or two in Porto Rico, now 
United States territory. Northward 
not a single white man had made 
a home, except here and there one 
had adopted the life of the Indians. 
Perhaps, too, some members of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s “Lost Colony of 
Roanoke ” were still alive among the 
Indians somewhere in the deep for- 
ests in what is now North Carolina 
or Virginia. : 
America had been a great disap- 
po'ntment to al! the exploring nations 
except Spain. That country had 
found treasures in Mexico and Peru, 
where they had made slaves of the 
people whom they found __ there. 
Other nations had found neither gold 
nor other treasures, and because 
America prevented them from reach- 
ing Asia, they wished that the two 
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? ta. great continents were 
bee Pe out of the way. 
The wise Sir Walter 
Raleigh, about whom = you 
: have already read, had come 
to believe that profit might be 
made if men would go to live in 
the land and cultivate the soil, 
but even the colonists he’ sent out 
‘spent more time seeking gold and 
looking for a passage to Asia than 
they did in planting crops. So all 
Raleigh’s money soon went and no 
colonies remained on the land which 
Queen Elizabeth had given him. 
ARD TIMES IN ENGLAND MAKE 
PEOPLE THINK OF AMERICA 
About the. year 1600, people in 
England found it harder and harder 
to find work, for the following rea- 
son. The people in the Netherlands 
were weaving more and more: woolen 
cloth, and they thought that English 
wool was better than any other. So 
the English land owners found that 
they could make more money by 
turning their land into pastures for 
sheep than they could by farming. 
Now a few men can take care of 
the sheep on a large piece of land, 
and men who had been working on 
the farms could find nothing to do. 
This made many people think about 
going to Virginia, though that coun- 
try seemed very far away from Eng- 
land. 
, King James I, who had succeeded 
Queen Elizabeth, gave a_ charter, 
which is a paper telling of rights, 
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privileges and duties, to a company, 
called the Virginia Company, in 1606. 
This company had two branches, one 
called the London and the other the 
Plymouth, because many of the men 
interested lived in one or the other of 
these towns. The charter granted to 
the Plymouth Company the land from 
about Long Island Sound to Nova 
Scotia; to the London Company, the 
land from about Cape Fear to the 
mouth of the Potomac River. The strip 
between was to belong to the company 
which colonized it first. All the grants 
reached to the Pacific Ocean, which 
was still thought to be only a few 
hundred miles from the Atlantic. 

HE FIRST PERMANENT ENGLISH 

COLONY IN AMERICA 

Both companies soon sent out colo- 
nies. We shall mention the settlement 
of the Plymouth Company first, though 
it really came second. The colony sent 
out settled at Sagadahoc on the Kenne- 
bec River in what is now Maine, but 
the next. winter was very cold, they had 
little to eat, and the colonists quarreled 
so much with one another that they 
were all glad to go home in 1608. The 
story of their hardships frightened oth- 
ers and the Plymouth Company sent 
out no more settlers. The land was 
soon taken away from it. 

When the London Company was 
ready, in December, 1606, it sent more 
than one hundred men to Virginia in 
three little ships called the Susan Con- 
stant, the Godspeed and the  Dis- 
covery. They reached ‘the coast in 
April, 1607, and sailed up a river which 
they called the James, and settled on 
a low point of land which was almost 
an island, about forty miles from the 
mouth. This they called Jamestown in 
honor of the king. 

Misfortunes followed the colony for 
fifteen years. ‘Yhe first was that the 
sailors saw shining sand, which. they 
were sure was gold along the streams 
and .waited to load the ship with it. 
The shining grains were only “ fool’s 
gold,” but while the sailors were staying 
they were eating the food brought over 
to feed the colonists until they coyld 
feed themselves. The place was swampy 
and during the hot summer fifty per- 
sons died of fever. But for one man 
the rest would have given up. This 


boaster and was not always truthful, 
but was a strong, vigorous man who 
knew how to get food from the Indians, 
who did not like to see the white men 
in their country. 
HE COLONISTS ENTIRELY UNFIT FOR 
HARD WORK 
The men of the colony. were not 
suited to the hard work of making 
homes in a new country. Many of them 
were classed as “ gentlemen,’ which 
then meant people who did not know 
anything about work with their hands. 
Others had been merchants, and among 
them were jewelers, perfumers and the 
like. Only a few were accustomed to 
hard work. There were six carpenters, 
one blacksmith, one mason and a few 
laborers. They wasted their time hunt- 
ing for gold, instead of building houses, 
cutting down trees and planting corn. 
Many of them lived in holes in the 
ground, for they thought if they found 
gold they could either go back to Eng- 
land or else get others to work for 
them. Besides, if they did work, all 
that they made went into one store- 
house and all shared equally. Lazy men 
did not work because they thought that 
others would produce food for them. 
In 1609 about five hundred more men 
came out, but they were of the same 
sort, and Captain John Smith, who was 
not liked by the lazy, went home to 
have a wound cured. Since there was 
not enough food for everyone, the next 
year they killed and ate all their ani- 
mals, including their horses and dogs. 
In June, 1610, only about sixty were 
left out of nearly six hundred who had 
come to Virginia. 
IR THOMAS DALE AND HIS HARSH 
LAWS MAKE THE LAZY WORK 
Finally they all got into four little 
boats and started to leave the country, 
but near the mouth of the river they 
met the new governor, Lord De la 
Warr, who was coming with supplies. 
From this name we get Delaware, the 
name of one of our states. Lord De 
la Warr soon went back to England 
and a very strong, but a very stern 
man, Sir Thomas Dale, came out to 
govern the colony, and brought more 
men and supplies. He punished the 
lazy and those who broke the laws 
very harshly, but he made men work. 
He also allowed each man to have a 


¥ man was John Smith, who was a great piece of land for himself and to keep 
as 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS 


The men who first went to America from England were for the most part not suited to become colo- 
nists, but they were afterwards joined by men of a better class; and at last there went out colonists of 
a very different kind: men who were driven from England by the tyranny of King James I, who insisted 
that every one must worship God in a certain way. There were many people who disliked this way, and 
some of them thought that if they went to America they would be able to follow their own will, and 


worship as they pleased. As the king was pleased to be rid of them, he gave them permission to go. 
This band, called the ‘‘ Pilgrim Fathers,’’ sailed in the Mayflower, and this picture shows them leaving. 


This picture shows some of the Pilgrim Fathers after their landing in America. 


Not only the last port 


ONE 


in England where the Mayflower had lain was Plymouth, but the landing-place in America had been 
It is curious to think that Oliver Cromwell was once on the 


called Plymouth by Captain John Smith. _ oF 
point of sailing to take up his abode in the American colonies, when an order came from the king for- 
This was the doing of King Charles; and but for it Cromwell 


bidding the expedition to depart. 
would not have trained his Ironsides, 


and perhaps the Royalists might have beaten the Roundheads, 
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whatever he made on it. Another thing 
helped them. You have already read 
that tobacco was taken to Europe from 
America. The habit of using it spread, 
and the demand grew larger. Since 
there was good profit to be made from 
growing tobacco many industrious farm- 
ers went to Virginia to live. 
OMEN SENT OVER FOR WIVES FOR 
THE SETTLERS 
During the first years of the colony 
few women came, but in 1619, ninety 
young women were sent over by the 
Company. If they married, their hus- 
bands were required to pay the ex- 
penses of the journey. They were not 
sold, for they had the right to marry 


- any one they pleased, but all of them 


did marry very soon, and several other 
shiploads were sent over. Homes were 
now built and men no longer thought 
of breaking up the colony, which had 
now several little villages along the 
James River, or the streams which ran 
into it. 

HE BEGINNING OF NEGRO SLAVERY 

IN AMERICA 

Another important thing happened in 
1619. A Dutch ship passing by stopped 
to buy provisions and sold the colonists 
twenty negroes who were needed to 
work in the tobacco fields. This was 
the beginning of negro slavery in the 
American colonies. Afterward it spread 
over them all, and continued after they 
became a nation. There were white 
slaves also in Virginia, just as there 
were later in other colonies. These 
were either criminals who were sent 
over and forced to work or else they 
were poor persons called ‘‘ redemption- 
ers” who agreed to work for a number 
of years if their passage was paid to 
the new land. When their term of 
service was over their master was com- 
pelled to give them a sum of money, 
good clothes and sometimes a_ horse. 
Some of these men, after they were set 
free, became successful farmers or busi- 
ness men. On the other hand, some 
were very lazy and bad and lived like 
Indians. we 
Te FIRST LEGISLATURE IN AMERICA 

MEETS AT JAMESTOWN 

One more very important thing hap- 
pened in this year, 1619. There were 
now eleven little settlements, and each 
of them was given permission to elect 
two citizens to help make laws for 
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the colony. They met in the little 
church at Jamestown, July 30, 16109, 
and that is an important date, for it is 
the time of the meeting of the first 
legislature in America. 

Now that we have taken the James- 
town Colony through the hardships of 
its early years, let us turn to the first 
years of another English colony. You 
remember that the Plymouth Company 
tried to make a settlement on the coast 
of Maine in North Virginia, as it was 
then called, the same year that James- 
town was founded, but failed. After 
Captain John Smith left Virginia the 
Plymouth Company employed him to 
explore and make a map of their ter- 
ritory. This he did in 1614 and called 
the country New England, and by this 
name it. is known to-day. . But the 
Plymouth Company did not succeed in 
planting any colonies. 

IFFERENT RELIGIOUS OPINIONS IN 
ENGLAND 

You will read in the chapters on 
English history of the Reformation, and 
how under Henry VIII and his chil- 
dren the Pope was declared to have no 
more power in England, but that the 
English Church should be independent. 
Some of the people did not think that 
the changes made in the doctrines and 
the forms of worship went far enough. 
They said that they wished. to purify 
the English Church and therefore they 
were called Puritans, but they still 
belonged to the Church. There were 
others who went further. They said 
that each little band who believed the 
same way ought to be entirely inde- 
pendent. At first they were also called 
Puritans, but commonly they were called 
Separatists, because they separated 
themselves from the English Church. 

Rulers at that time did not think it 
safe for men to think differently about 
matters of religion. They thought that 
if men were allowed to refuse obedi- 
ence to the particular Church which 
was established by law, they would 
soon disobey the law in other matters 
and perhaps refuse to obey their rulers 
in other than religious matters. 

NGLISHMEN GO TO HOLLAND TO 

HAVE FREEDOM OF WORSHIP 

Many of the Separatists escaped to 
the Netherlands where they were al- 
lowed to believe as they pleased. 
Among them were members of a little 
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SCENES IN THE MAKING OF THE NEW AMERICA 


In this picture, by G. re Boughton, iA. are the new and the old inhabitants of North America. In 
front is a type of the Indians, so called by Columbus, who mistook America for India. They have been 
pushed into the West, and their places have been taken by descendants of Puritans and other immigrants. 


The men and women who came over in the Mayflower soon settled down in their new home, and were 
followed by others who desired freedom to live and worship as they pleased. Here we see a group of 
Puritans going to church across the snow. The men are armed in case of attack by hostile Indians. 


tae 


William Penn was a leader of the religious people called Quakers. He was given a large tract of land 
in America in 1681, and he persuaded many persecuted Quakers to colonize it. It was called Penn- 
sylvania, Penn treated the Indians well, and we see him entering into a bond of friendship with them. 
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congregation at Scrooby, which began 
to move in that wonderful year 1607. 
This congregation after stopping for a 
little while in Amsterdam removed to 
the city of Leyden where they worked 
very hard to live. But after ten years 
the leaders began to talk of removing 
to America. Work was hard, some of 
the young people no longer believed 
as their fathers did, and were growing 
up Dutchmen instead of Englishmen. 
Though they had been forced to leave 
England, they still loved their native 
land. So they planned to build a new 
home where they would not be dis- 
turbed. They arranged with the man- 
agers of the London Company to get 
land, and in 1620 left Holland in a 
ship called the Speedwell to go to 
Southampton in England, where friends 
were to join them in another ship called 
the Mayflower. When they started 
toward America the Speedwell was found 
to be leaking, and that ship went back 
to England. Passengers from both ships 
were crowded into the Mayflower. 

HE PILGRIMS SET OUT TO MAKE NEW 

HOMES IN AMERICA 

At last, the Mayflower, with a part 
of the congregation, set out with one 
hundred persons on board. The ship 
was crowded, the weather was bad, and 
they did not reach the American coast 
until November, 1620, when they found 
they were on the shores of Cape Cod 
instead of on the coast of what is 
now New Jersey, where they had per- 
mission to land. They decided to stay 
where they were as they thought that 
they could get permission from the 
Plymouth Company, and after exploring 
the coast, landed December 21st, at the 
place which John Smith had already 
called Plymouth. Later the colony did 
get permission to use the land from the 
New England Council, which succeeded 
the Plymouth Company, but it never 
had a charter from the king. 

If the Virginia settlers found the 
summer hotter than anything they had 
known in England, these found the 
winters terrible. You must remember 
that they did not have close houses, 
furnaces, and coal with which to heat 
their houses. They lived in log cabins 
with no floors or at best with floors 
of logs split in half. Then too the 
climate seems to have been colder then 
than it is now. During the first winter 


more than half of the little company 
died, including the governor. 

Like the Jamestown Colony they be- 
gan by putting all the goods into one 
storehouse, for they had _ borrowed 
money to bring them over and had 


-agreed to work together to pay the 


debt. But here, too, it was found that 
men would not work so well when 
each man could not have the fruit of 
his own labor, and the system was 
soon given up. They did not have 
any trouble about their rulers, for Will- 
iam Bradford, who was elected after 
Governor Carver died, was elected every 
year, except five, until his death in 1657. 

HE PURITANS IN ENGLAND DECIDE 

TO MOVE ALSO 

As the years went on, the Puritan 
party in the Church of England was 
persecuted. The bishops and the king 
were determined to break it up, and 


some of the leaders determined to go. 
to New England as the Pilgrims had — 


done. In 1628, they bought the right 
to settle on the land between the 
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Charles and the Merrimac Rivers and © 


the same year John Endicott led a few 
persons and settled at Salem. He was 
not a wise ruler and made many curi- 
ous laws. He compelled the women to 
wear veils in church for fear that men 
might look at them and not listen to 
the sermon. He thought it was wrong 
to wear a wig and punished a man 
who wore one. The next year a 
larger party came out and in 1630 
John Winthrop led nearly a thousand 
persons, with many cattle and_ horses, 
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and made several settlements on Massa- ° 


chusetts Bay. 

You must keep in mind the differ- 
ence between the Pilgrims and the Puri- 
tans. The Pilgrims, at Plymouth, who 
had separated from the Church of 
England before they came over, were 
few and most of them were poor. Many 
of the Puritans were rich, and_ they 


did not separate from the Church until: - 


after they had arrived in America. 
Though in many things the Pilgrims 
and Puritans thought alike, they founded 
separate colonies which were not joined 
together for many -years. 

HE FIRST COLLEGE WHICH WAS 

FOUNDED BY THE PURITANS 

The Bay Colony grew very rapidly, 
and before 1634, nearly five thousand 
settlers had come. They did not suffer 
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GREAT MEN IN COLONIAL DAYS 


: 


f 


— _CALVERT 


These six men had a great deal to do with the early days of the colonies. Captain John Smith saved 
Virginia, and explored aad named New England. Lord Baltimore founded Maryland. Peter Stuyvesant 
was the last Dutch governor of New Amsterdam, and William Penn founded the great state named 
after him. George Monk, Duke of Albemarle, was commander of the English army, and Edward Hyde, 
Earl of Clarendon, was one of the most powerful noblemen of his time. They helped to found Carolina. 
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so much, because they had more money 
with which to buy things in England, 
and they had learned from the experi- 
ence of the other colonists. In 1636 
they decided to start a college to train 
ministers for the churches. A young 
minister, John Harvard, died in 1638, 
and left his books and his money to the 
college, which was then called after him. 

Though these Puritans had come to 
the new world in order to have their 
own way in religion, they were not 
willing to give the same right to others. 
They banished a young minister named 
Roger Williams, because he taught that 
it was not right to compel a man 
to support a church in which he did 
not believe, and that the judges had 
no right to punish a man because he 
broke the rules of the Church. Williams 


said also that the King of England . 


had no right to grant the land on which 
they lived, because it belonged to the 
Indians. Williams escaped before he 
could be sent back to England, and 
took refuge among the Indians. He 
bought some land from them on which 
he began to build the town of Provi- 


dence in 1636. Other persons who were 


driven out of Massachusetts Bay be- 
cause of religion also moved south- 
ward, and their settlements, together 
with Providence, became the colony of 
Rhode Island, where every man was 
allowed to think, believe and teach what 
he pleased. 
EW AMSTERDAM FOUNDED BY THE 
DUTCH ON MANHATTAN ISLAND 
Though we jumped from James- 
town to Plymouth, another colony was 
founded before Plymouth. You re- 
member that Henry Hudson in 1609 
sailed up the river which now bears his 
name and claimed all the country near 
it for the Dutch. He also found that 
the Indians had many furs which they 
were willing to exchange for a few beads 
or a hatchet. These furs seemed as 
good as gold to the Dutch and they 
soon sent out traders to gather them. 
In 1614 there were a few houses on 
Manhattan Island. The same year or 
early in 1615 Fort Nassau (now AI- 
bany) was founded and settlements in 
New Jersey also were soon made. 
The Dutch claimed all the country 
between the Delaware and the Hudson 
Rivers and called it New Netherland. 
In 1626 Peter Minuit, who had been 
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sent over to oversee the traders, bought 
Manhattan Island from the Indians for 
twenty-four dollars’ worth of beads and 
other trifle, and the town that was 
growing up at the foot of the island 
was called New Amsterdam. 

Next large tracts of land along the 
rivers were offered to any men who 
would bring over fifty settlers at their 
own expense. Soon there were many 
farms along the rivers and the owners 
of the tracts, who were called “ pa- 
troons,” lived like the English nobility 
and had great influence. 
jp BALTIMORE FOUNDS A HOME 

FOR HIS CATHOLIC FRIENDS 

George Calvert, whom King James I 
made Lord Baltimore, also wished to. 
found a colony. He was a Roman 
Catholic and had it in his mind to 
build up a colony where the laws about 
religion should not be so strict. if he 
could do this, those of his religion 
could have peace, as they were not 
well treated in England. At first he 
tried to make a settlement in New- 
foundland, but the climate was_ too 
severe. Then he _ persuaded King 
Charles I, who sympathized with the 
Catholics, to make him Lord Proprietor 
of a great tract of land north of the 
Potomac River. He died just as the 
charter was about to be granted, and 
it was given to his son, the second 
Lord Baltimore, and was called Mary- 
land to compliment the Queen Henrietta 
Maria. For all this great tract of land 
the only rent he was to pay to the 
king was two Indian arrows every year, 
and one fifth of the gold and silver 
that might be found. Protestants 
as well as Catholics were welcomed. 

The Lord Proprietor had great powers. 
He could coin money, grant titles of 
nobility, appoint judges, and pardon 
criminals. If he decided to call a 
legislature, the laws which were made 
did not have to be submitted to the 
king. In fact the Lord Proprietor was 
almost like a king. We shall see that 
other colonies, which were founded later, 
were governed in the same way. 

The first settlement was made in 
1634, and grew rapidly. But this same 
territory had been granted to Virginia, 
and the Virginians did not like to see 
it given to another colony. So some 
of them joined with those in Maryland 
who were not Catholics and captured 
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the colony. 
Baltimore by Oliver Cromwell, but later 
those who were not Catholics got con- 
trol and forbade any more Catholics to 
come in. Finally the fourth Lord 
Baltimore turned Protestant, his rights 
were restored, and his family held con- 
trol until the Revolution. 
WEDEN ALSO TRIES TO FOUND A 
COLONY 
Just about the time that Maryland 
was founded Sweden was a _ more 
powerful country than it is to-day. 
The great King Gustavus Adolphus 
hoped to found a colony in America 
and gave permission to some of his 
subjects to send out men. He died, 
however, before anything had been ac- 
complished. Under his daughter Chris- 
tina, who succeeded him, a few men 
settled on the Delaware River in 1638 
and called the colony New Sweden. 
They were led by Peter Minuit, the 
first Dutch governor of New Nether- 
Jands, who had left the Dutch service. 
The Dutch still claimed the country and 
Peter Stuyvesant, the one-legged gov- 
ernor of New Amsterdam, was able to 
make them yield to his power. This 
was the beginning of the colony of 
Delaware. 
HE DUTCH LOSE THEIR COLONY TO 
THE ENGLISH 
But Governor Stuyvesant also had 
troubles. He was very hot-tempered, 
did not believe in giving the people 
any voice in the government, and many 
in New Amsterdam did not like his 
ways. The English claimed all of North 
America, because of the discoveries of 
Cabot, and as soon as their troubles 
at home were over a fleet came out in 
1664 and ordered New Amsterdam to 
surrender. The people, who did not 
like Governor Stuyvesant, would not 
fight, and so the English took possession 
and called it New York in honor of 
the King’s brother, the Duke of York, 
who was later to be James II of 
England. In 1673 the Dutch again 
got possession, but kept it only a few 
rnonths, after which they lost their colony 
for ever. 
HE BEGINNING OF NEW JERSEY 
AFTER THE CAPTURE OF NEW YORK 
The Duke of York the same year 
granted the southern part of his prov- 
ince to two of his friends, Lord 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. The 


It was given back to Lord 
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last named had been governor of the 
island of Jersey on the English coast, 
and so the province was named New 
Jersey. Settlers came from New York, 
New England and Old England. Among 
them were many Quakers. Some Quak- 
ers bought Berkeley’s share, and after 
a time the province was divided into 
East Jersey and West Jersey. There 


' were quarrels with the governor of New’ 
York, who claimed the right to rule the 


Jerseys, but the disputes were settled 
at last in favor of the Jerseys. Then 
William Penn and other Quakers bought 
Carteret’s share, or East Jersey. Finally 
the two were again united. 

Though it was not next in time we 
shall here tell the story of the found- 
ing of Pennsylvania. William Penn was 
the son of a distinguished English naval 
officer who was a great friend of the 
royal family. Very much to the dis- 
gust of his family young Penn _be- 
came a Quaker, and sometimes wan- 
dered over the country preaching to 
all who would listen to him. 

HAT THE QUAKERS BELIEVED AND 
TAUGHT : 

The Quakers at this time were very 
much despised. They said that it was 
wrong to show respect to people be- 


cause of their position and so would ° 


not take off their hats before rulers, or 
address them by any title, not even 
Mister. They said that it was wrong 
to wear jewelry or fine clothes or to 
follow the fashions. They did not be- 
lieve in priests, or bishops and they re- 
fused to swear in court. They did not 
believe in war and would suffer any 
punishment rather than serve in the 
army. 

It is said that King Charles II owed 
Penn’s father a large amount of money 
which he did not want to pay. He 
liked Penn in spite of the fact that he 
was a Quaker, and so in 1681 gave 
him instead of the money a large tract 
of land lying west of the Delaware 
River. 

APID GROWTH OF THE QUAKER 

COLONY UNDER PENN 

The rules that Penn made for the 
settlement were very liberal. No one 
was to be allowed to be troubled for any 
matter of religion, the punishments for 
crime were not so harsh as they were 
in the New England colonies, and men 
could get land upon easy terms. In 
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1683, the city of Philadelphia, which 
means “ Brotherly Love,” was laid out 
and soon grew to be a handsome town 
with broad streets and brick houses. 
Settlers came fast to the province and 
it did not suffer any of the hardships 
which made the stories of Virginia and 
Plymouth so terrible. Not all of the 
settlers were English. Many Germans 


came over and many of the inhabitants 


of Ireland also. There were also 
Swedes, Welsh and French. Penn suc- 
ceeded in having the Duke of York, 
who became James II in 1685, turn 
over Delaware to him, since the colony 
of Pennsylvania had no seacoast. 

OLONIES NOW FOUNDED IN THE 

SOUTH 

All the colonies of which we have 
just been reading have been on _ the 
middle or northern coast. Now we 
come to some further south, where 
three colonies were yet to be founded. 
As early as 1629 Charles I had granted 
‘the province of Carolana” to Sir 
Robert Heath, but he made no attempt 
at settlement. As the years went on 
restless men from Virginia moved south- 
ward, and here and there men from 
other places settled along the coast 
where they were under no law or gov- 
ernment except their own will. 

When Charles II was restored to his 
throne, in 1660, some of his friends 
-asked him for a grant of land in 
America. As this gift did not cost 
him anything, he granted, in 1663, to 
eight Lords Proprietors, a strip of land 
three hundred and fifty miles wide 
south of Virginia, and extending to the 
Pacific Ocean. This was called Caro- 
lina. Some of the most important of 
these Proprietors were the Duke of 
Albemarle, the general of the army, the 
Earl of Clarendon, two of whose grand- 
daughters became queens of England, 
and Lord Ashley, afterward Earl of 
Shaftesbury. You can see two of these 
on another page. In 1665 the grant 
was made larger, so that it included 
all the land in what is now North 
and South Carolina, Georgia and the 
states west of them. 

The Proprietors published what we 
should now call advertisements for set- 


tlers, offering favorable terms, and a: 


number took up land in Carolina, 
though they did not pay much atten- 
tion to the Proprietors. If they liked 
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the looks of land upon which no white 
man was living, they settled on it with- 
out asking any one’s consent. It was 
easy to get enough to eat in Carolina. 
The waters were full of fish. Turkeys, 
ducks, deer and other game were plenti- 
ful and the winters were not so severe 
as in the north. 

Settlers from Virginia occupied the 
coast, next to that colony, and a gov- 
ernor was appointed in 1664. Another 
settlement was soon made near the pres- 
ent site of Charleston, South Carolina. 
There was still another tiny settlement 
at the mouth of the Cape Fear River, 
but it did not last. 

OBLES, FREEMEN AND SLAVES IN A 

NEW COLONY 

The Proprietors adopted in 1669 a 

very wonderful form of government for 


the colony, called the ‘“ Fundamental 


Constitutions.” It provided for three 
ranks of nobility, freemen, and _ serfs 
who were to be little better than slaves. 


fit a man: was born a serf he must re- 
main one all his life. 


The people 
in Carolina had been entirely free and 
they did not worry about this consti- 
tution, which was not even suited to 
England at that time and was silly 
in a country where there were only 
hunters, fishermen and small farmers. 

The settlement in the south around 
Charleston grew faster than any in 
the north and finally the province was 
divided into North and South Carolina. 
The Proprietors had not started the 
province for religious reasons, as Lord 
Baltimore and William Penn had done, 
and when they found that they were 
not likely to get much profit from it, 
paid little attention to the people. Some 
of them sold their shares for small sums 
and were glad to get rid of the 
troublesome affair. 

OW THE PEOPLE OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA TREATED SOME GOVERNORS 

Most of the governors sent out were 
not fit to rule. Twenty in all. were 
sent out to the northern province, and 
the people drove away six of them. 
Once for two years there was no gov- 
ernor or other ruler in North Carolina, 
but the people did not care. If there 
was no governor, there were no taxes 


to pay and that pleased them very well. 


Many French Huguenots .and some 
Germans and Swiss came over. A town 
was founded and called New Berne. 
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Before they were entirely settled the 
whole northern province was attacked 
by the Tuscarora Indians and for four 
years there were many battles. |The 
Proprietors would not send aid, and for 
a time it seemed as if the colony 
would be broken up. At last with help 
from South Carolina the whites defeated 
the Indians so severely that they moved 
to New York and joined the Five 
Nations, which were afterward known 
as the Six Nations. 

PELE ON THE COAST AND RASCALS 

IN OFFICE 

The colony was at this time troubled 
with pirates who hid their small vessels 
in the rivers or in the shallow sounds 
and lay in wait for trading vessels. 
Finally the worst one, Edward Teach, 
who was called Blackbeard, was defeated 
and killed after a bloody battle. 

The people were so tired of the Pro- 
prietors that they asked the King to 
take over the government of the colony. 
This he did in 1729, paying each of 
the Proprietors about $12,000 for his 
share. One of the eight refused to 
sell and a strip of land seventy miles 


border of Virginia, but he no longer 
had rights of government. 
COLONY FOUNDED FOR POOR MEN 
WHO WERE IN DEBT 

Just about this time the last southern 
colony was begun. At that time in 
England a man could be put in prison 
for debt, even if it had not been his 
fault, and might be Kept there at his 
own expense until the debt was paid. 
General James Oglethorpe was a kind 
man who had been a brave soldier and 
a member of Parliament. He asked the 
King to give hii. some Jand in America to 
which he might take some of these men, 
where they could have a chance to begin 
life over again. In 1732 George II gave 
him permission to make a settlement and 
the colony was named Georgia in his 
honor. 

Oglethorpe came over in 1733 and 
founded the town of Savannah, which 
soon began to grow. ‘The colony was 
not a great success. Many of those 
who came over did not do any better 
in Georgia than in England and some 
were ungrateful. Oglethorpe went back 
to England and in 1752 the King took 
the government himself. 

If you have counted the colonies as 


ministers advised. 


wide was set off for him along the 
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we have told about them you ee 
that we have mentioned eleven. Of 
course every boy and girl knows that 
there were thirteen colonies at the time 
of the Revolution. We shall. now go 
on to tell about the other two, though 
they really belong earlier. 
HAT THE FOUNDERS OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS BAY BELIEVED 

The founders of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony wished to worship God in 
their own way but they did not intend 
to allow religious freedom, and they did 
not believe in the rule of the people. 
They thought that the elders in the 
churches ought to be the rulers in the 
colony also. Only church members 
were allowed to vote, and they were 
told that they must always vote as the 
Any one who did 
not believe and act as the ministers 
and elders told him was punished or 
banished from the colony. 

HE THREE TOWNS ON THE CONNECTI- 

CUT RIVER 

Each little town in Massachusetts was 
almost altogether settled at first by 
those who had known one another in 
England. . The settlers at Newtown 
(now Cambridge) were under the charge 
of Rev.. Thomas Hooker, who believed 
that the people ought to have more 
voice in the government and also that 
good men, even though they were not 
church members, ought to vote. Then 
too the land at "Newtown was not very 
good. So before there was an open 
quarrel, he and his congregation moved 
in 1635 and 1636 to the Connecticut 
valley, where they founded the town of 
Hartford. The Dutch had had a small 
fort here, but had given it up on the 
approach of the English, who were also 
settling on the coast. The people of 
Dorchester moved and settled Windsor 
and t Watertown people _ settled 
Wethersheld about the same time. 
These were the “three river towns ” 
of Connecticut. In 1639 the people of 
these towns met at Hartford and agreed 
not to be subject any longer to Massa- 
chusetts, but united into a republic to 
be governed by written laws which they 
drew up. Their land was good and 
the colony prospered, though ‘they had 
trouble with the Indians. 

Just about this time a party from 
England, which also wished to found a 
colony, settled at New Haven. They 
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were very strict in their ideas and at 
first had no law except the Bible. Later, 
against its will, this colony was joined 
to Connecticut, which had already 
bought a little colony at Saybrook. 

HE LITTLE COLONY FURTHEST 

NORTH 

One more colony is to be mentioned, 
but it was always such a weak colony 
that we almost overlooked it. This 


was New Hampshire, which was founded 


by Captain John Mason, who obtained 
a grant of land in 1629. A few settlers 
came, and among them were some who 
had been driven out of Massachusetts 
because of their opinions in religion. 
After Captain Mason died no one paid 
much attention to his rights and in 1641 
Massachusetts took the government. It 
remained under that colony until 1670, 
when it was made a separate province. 
HE GROWTH OF THE COLONIES, 
ALREADY MENTIONED 
Now let us carry forward a little the 
story of some of our colonies, which we 
left as soon as they became self-sup- 
porting. We shall not tell you very 
much about how our ancestors lived, for 
we shall have some other articles in 
our Book or THE UNITED STATES which 
will describe their manners and_ their 
customs, their schools, their sports and 
what they thought about many things. 
We left the Virginia Colony just after 
the three important happenings of the 
year 1619. ‘There was a serious Indian 
war in 1623, but it could not stop the 
growth of the colony. The next year 
King James took away the charter of 
the Company because he thought it was 
too democratic, and the governors were 
afterward appointed by the king, who 
sometimes chose well and sometimes 
made mistakes. In 1642, one of Vir- 
ginia’s greatest governors, Sir William 
Berkeley, was sent out and held the 
office most of the time for the next 
thirty-five years. 
ING CHARLES II ASKED TO BECOME 
KING OF VIRGINIA 
After Charles I was executed in Eng- 
land many of his followers, called 
“ cavaliers,” came to Virginia and the 
colony invited the young Charles II to 
come over and be king of the colony. 
The people did not live in towns as in 
New England, but each man tried to 
get a large plantation, where he could 
live like a country gentleman in Eng- 


land. In spite of Indian troubles and 

an uprising of the people called Bacon’s 

Rebellion, the colony continued to grow 

and kept the first place in population 

down to the Revolution. 

W ™2 FINALLY BECAME OF THE 
PLYMOUTH COLONY 

The Plymouth Colony grew very 
slowly at first, for at the end of twenty 
years it had only three thousand people, 
but afterward grew faster. It did not 
persecute those differing in religion so 
bitterly as did the Bay Colony, but in 
1692 was joined to that colony. 

The Bay Colony grew rapidly from 
the beginning in spite of Indian wars, 
about which we shall tell in another 
place. The people held steadfastly to 
their Puritan opinions, and some re- 
aoe to England to fight under Crom- 
well. 
them with a hot iron and banished them 
from the colony. 

Si EDMUND ANDROS 


Finally in 1684 the king took away 
the charter, and all of New England, 
New York and New Jersey were put 
under one governor, Sir Edmund An- 
dros, in order that they might be better 
able to resist the Indians and_ the 
French. When James II was driven 
out of England, Andros was deposed. 
We shall tell you about the craze about 
witchcraft in another place. 

We have already told you of Mary- 


land, Connecticut and Rhode Island, - 


about which there is not much more 
that is important to be said. In New 
York some of the royal governors were 
good and some were bad, some protected 
pirates and others got drunk on the 
streets or in common saloons. That 
famous pirate, Captain Kidd, was a 
merchant of New York before becoming 
a pirate. The trade of New York grew 
all the time, and then, as now, people 
of many nations were to be seen on 
the streets. 

In the next article we are to learn 
how the settlements which France 
had been busy founding in Canada and 
in the Mississippi Valley, were seen to 
prevent further growth of the colonies 
of which we have spoken. That article 
will tell us of the struggle for the 
continent which did not seem large 
enough for both nations. 


THE NEXT STORY OF THE UNITED STATES IS ON PAGE 583. 
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CONSTANTINE LEADING HIS TROOPS IN BATTLE 


When Diocletian gave up his throne great strife soon arose in Rome as to who should be emperor, and 
the victor was Constantine the Great. Constantine is famous in the world for many things. He was 
the first emperor to accept Christianity. Diocletian had tried to destroy it; Constantine made it the 
State religion of the empire. He built Constantinople, a city containing many beautiful mosques and 
cathedrals, and here was built up a new empire, which took to itself the power of Rome when Rome's great- 
ness passed away. Constantine’s father lived in Britain as a Roman soldier, before he came to the throne, 
and it is said that he married the daughter of an inn-keeper, who became Constantine’s mother, and 
who now lies in a beautiful tomb among the glorious sculptures and paintings in the palace of the Pope. 
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MEN 


HE youth®¢ 
whom Julius @ 


wassometimescalled 
Cesar and sometimes Octavius, 
because his real father’s name 
was Octavius. After the slay- 
ing of the great Julius, there was 
long strife between the young Octa- 
vius and Mark Antony, since one or 
other might rule over the vast 
dominions of Rome, but not both. 

And when at last Octavius got 
the better of Antony, who slew 
himself, a Cesar was once more 
lord of the world, as we may Say ; 
for by this time the rule of Rome 
had spread over all the lands whose 
coasts are washed by the Mediterra- 
mean Sea; and kings far away in 
Asia, even if they did not cail them- 
selves subjects of Rome, still knew 
that they must obey her. 

Now, would this Czsar face the 
mighty task of planning ways by 
which that great empire might be 
ruled so that order and justice 
should prevail, and of carrying out 
the plans ; or would he, like many 
another, be satisfied to make just 
all he could out of it for his own 
enjoyment and for the pleasing of 
his own whims and fancies ? 

He had been merciless, cruel, 
selfish. But now a change came. 
He took up the task ; he set aside 
selfish aims ; he learnt to curb his 
fierce temper; and, with the aid 
of wise counselors, he laid the 
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WHAT THIS STORY TELLS US 


Foe 400 years after the birth of Christ Rome ruled almost all the known 

world, and a line of emperors, beginning with Augustus Cesar, con- 
tinued until the power of Rome passed away. Never before, or since, has the 
world known such remarkable rulers as the men we call the Cesars, 
in the reign of Augustus Czesar that Christ was born, and the Roman emperors 
lived through the most tremendous period of human history, when Chris- 
tianity was slowly making its way among the people. 
that great time the world was under the sway of the wickedest rulers who have 
ever lived; but it is fine to think that the beautiful influence of Christianity 
spread through the earth until it became stronger than the empire of the 
Czsars, which fell to nothing, while Christianity took possession of the world. 


THE EMPERORS OF ROME 


It was 


It is strange that at 


~~) foundations of the 
“2 Roman Empire so 
firmly that the evil 
rule of some of his 
Successors, and civil wars, and 
foreign foes, could not for 
centuries prevail to break it in 

~ pieces; and men lived under 
the Roman rule secure from vio- 
lence, as they had lived under no 
other rule in the past. 

Rome was a republic, and the 
people still hated the idea of a king ; 
yet it was necessary that one man 
should be the rea ruler. The diffi- 
culty was got over by giving the 
one man several different offices 
and titles. Octavius was called 
Augustus, the name by which he is 
generally known, as a compliment, 
very much as we say ‘“‘His Maj esty.”’ 

It was as if he had been made 
President, or Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, Chief Justice of 


_ the Supreme Court, President of the 


Senate, and moreover had charge 
of all religious affairs, so that he had 
in himself the authority of each of 
the chief offices of State given to 
him for life, though, of course, a 
great deal of the real work had to 
be done by others whom he ap- 
pointed. Still, he could see that the 
work was properly done. But be- 
cause the most necessary power of 
all was the control of the army, the 
title of Imperator, which has turned 
into the word Emperor, is the one 
which became the most familiar. 
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So Augustus gave peace and order to the 
Roman world, and prosperity followed ; and 
in his day Rome became a very splendid city, 
so that it was said of him that he found it 
built of brick, and left it built of marble. He 
showed favor to great poets, such as Virgil 
and Horace, and other great writers; so that 
in other countries the time when art and litera- 
ture are supposed to have flourished most is 
called the Augustan Age. And there happened 
in his reign something of which he never heard, 
| which yet changed the world more than all the 
statesmanship of Augustus; and that was 
| the birth of our Lord in a far-away province. 

HE DEATH OF THE EMPEROR AUGUSTUS 

AND THE GLOOM OF TIBERIUS 

For five-and-forty years Augustus ruled, 
and the Roman world was well accustomed 
to the new order of things before he died, 
old and weary; for all his greatness did not 
bring him happiness in his home. “ Have I 
played my part well in the comedy?” he 
said, as he lay dying. “ Then clap your hands, 
and so farewell.” No one doubted that another 

emperor must succeed him, or that the successor 

Augustus, the first Emperor of Rome, gav€ myst be his stepson, Tiberius. 
peace and order to the Roman world. He N Then t sae 3 
ordered a census to be taken, and it was while Ow, iberlus was not young , € was 
she was going up to Jerusalem for this counting gloomy and morose. Yet he had served the 
of the people that Mary gave birth to our Lord. state well, commanding great armies in distant 
lands where other generals had met with 
disasters. The old emperor had_ respected 
him, but no one loved him ; and it is unlucky 
for him that the great Roman historian Tacitus 
has told the story of his reign in such a way 
that his name has become odious to all men. 
Yet some people say that this is not just, 
and that away from Rome people could see 
and feel that his government was firm and 
wise. 

But in Rome itself, and, above all, among 
all those people who had to do with the 
emperor’s court, his reign was grievous. For, 
knowing that men did not love him, Tiberius 
listened readily to tale-bearers, and_ there 
grew up a foul brood of “informers ’’ who 
were ready to lie away men’s lives that 
they themselves might get rewards for their 
seeming loyalty... And the better a man 
was, the more likely was he to have wicked 
enemies who would charge him with plotting 
ae the emperor ; so that no man’s life was 
safe, 


HE UNHAPPY TIBERIUS AND HIS YOUNG 
NEPHEW GERMANICUS 
Tiberius succeeded Augustus, whose stepson | With fair words crafty and evil men per- 


“ hs He a ee a genkie pe: made suaded Tiberius to put his trust in them, and 
is life miserable by listening to tale-bearers ans : , ~~ 
FONT CG tbaet Grant no tah, even i bls Ooh most of all a certain Sejanus, who became the 


house; and he died at the hands of those about captain of the guard. But a day came when \ 
his sick-bed, who probably smothered him. Certain proof was brought to Tiberius that ‘ 
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Sejanus himself was plotting his murder, and 
Sejanus in one day was smitten down from 
his high estate and put to a shameful death. 
Yet after that Tiberius durst trust no man at 
all, and the victims of his fears multiplied, 
until he, too, died, it may be of disease, or it 
may be by the hands of those about his sick- 
bed, who, as men believed, smothered him with | 
pillows. | 

He had no son ; but there had been a nephew |} 
of his who was called Germanicus for the fame 
he had won in the wars with the German 
barbarians. Germanicus died while quite a 
young man, and some fancied that he was 
poisoned by the emperor’s device, since Tiberius 
feared any man who was a general favorite 
like Germanicus, and, above all, beloved by 
the soldiers. 

HE MADNESS AND WICKEDNESS OF “ LITTLE 
BOOTS,” THE EMPEROR CALIGULA 

However, he left a young son, whose name 
was Gaius; but he was called by the soldiers 
Caligula, which means “ little boots,” because 
when he was a tiny boy in his father’s camp 
he used to wear little boots just like those the § 
soldiers wore. Now Caligula, being almost a Caligula succeeded Tiberius, whose great-nephew 
boy, was made emperor for the sake of the hewas. He became emperor when quite young, 
memory of his father, Germanicus. and after an illness went mad. He was cruel, 

But very soon after he had a serious illness, = SU pee Bie mnee Be Way seo 
and after his illness he became quite mad, 
though he was still clever, so that people did 
not see at first that he was really mad. In 
his madness he thought that he was a god, and, 
moreover, he had a horrible delight in killing 
“people, among many other wild fancies; so 
that one day he said he wished all the people 
in Rome had only one neck between them, 
so that he might cut off all their heads at 
once. Thus it seemed that in a few months 
Caligula would shed more innocent blood than 
ever Tiberius had spilled in his long reign, 
and therefore certain officers, fearing for 
their own lives, banded together and slew 
him. 

Since this deed was done without warning, 
none knew who should now be made emperor, 
or whether there would be a new emperor; 
and it seemed that for a time all law and order 
were over; but the soldiers of the guard 
resolved to show their own power, and began 
to pillage the palace. 

OW THE TREMBLING CLAUDIUS HID 
BEHIND A CURTAIN IN THE PALACE 

While they were pillaging, one saw the feet oe 
of a man who was hiding behind a curtain. After Caligula’s death, someone saw a man 
The soldiers pulled him out, and when they hiding behind a curtain. Soldiers pulled him 


. : f out and found it was Claudius. _ They carried 
saw that it was one Claudius, the uncle o te oH Sues Hitteninciar. ° He weca diel 


Caligula, but a feeble Matt and of no account, coward and half mad, and Shakespeare is said 
they cried out, mocking, that he should be to have studied him when writing ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
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the new emperor, and carried him off to 
the camp. And since none could com- 
mand the guard, Claudius was proclaimed 
emperor. 

Now, he was not bloodthirsty like 
Caligula, loving rather books and learn- 
ing of a kind that active men often 
despise; but Rome was ruled by his 
servants, and by his evil wife, Messalina. 
She was so wicked that when Claudius 
found out her wickedness he put her 
to death; yet he married another wife, 
Agrippina, the sister of Caligula, who 
was no less wicked, and she ruled in 
place of Messalina. So that all through 
his reign Claudius, without meaning 
to do evil, was persuaded by his bad 
counselors to shed nearly as much 


NERO’S WIFE 


AS 


Nero succeeded Claudius, whose stepson he was. 
Nero, and Nero murdered her. 
the other. 


innocent blood as those who had gone 
before him. But this we may remember, 
that it was in his time that the Romans 
really conquered the island of Britain, 
and made it a part of the Roman 
Empire. At last, however, his wife, 
Agrippina, poisoned him, that she might 
make her son, Nero, emperor in his 
place, for she had been married and 
had a son before she became the wife of 
Claudius. 

There was no one whom the soldiers 
cared to make emperor except Nero, 
so it was he who followed Claudius ; 
and at first, while he was quite young, 
he allowed his tutor, the wise Seneca, 
and the grave Burrhus, the captain of 
the guard, to rule well enough; while 
he spent his own time in studying art 


THE CRUEL EMPEROR NERO 


and music till he came to fancy himself 
a wonderful artist and musician. But 
presently he was not contented with 
that, and showed himself the most cruel 
and bloodthirsty of all the emperors, so 
that his name is a by-word to this day. 
First of all he had his own mother 
murdered, but that vile crime was for- 
given him because she had been so evil 
a woman. There was a great fire which 
burnt down half the city of Rome, and 
men said that this was his own doing, 
and that while the flames raged he sang 
and played upon his harp the song of 
the burning of Troy. But, fearing the 
rage of the people, he pretended that 
it was the Christians who had done this 
thing, and many of them were hunted 


NERO’S MOTHER 


Claudius was poisoned by his wife to make room for 
Nero is shown here twice, with his mother on one side and his wife on 


He murdered them both. He built himself a house of gold, and it is said that he set Rome 
on fire and harped while it burned. 


At last he fled from Rome in terror, and slew himself. 


out and burnt to death or flung to the 
lions in the great amphitheatre to amuse 
the populace. Yet the world was less 
shocked by his cruelties than by what 
it deemed the shame of the Roman 
emperor appearing on the stage. 

So many such deeds he wrought, so 
many noble men and women were his 
victims, that they cannot be recounted }; 
but at last news came that a general 
named Galba, in Spain, had revolted. 
And when men knew that someone 
had ventured to rise up against him, 
there were none who would stand by 
the cruel tyrant ; the guards themselves 
deserted the emperor. In terror he fled ; 
but when he knew that his hiding-place 
was found, he dared rather to die by 
his own hand than to fall into the hands 
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of his foes—pitied by none save himself. 
His last thought and his last words were 
that the world was losing a wonderful 
artist. 

Now in quick succession three men 
claimed the empire. First the old 
soldier Galba, with his legions from 
Spain ; then a young man named Otho, 
chosen by the guard at Rome, who over- 
threw Galba ; then the glutton Vitellius, 


troops overthrew Otho. But then there 
came one stronger than any. of these, 
the skilled general Vespasian, who com- 
manded the Roman armies in the East. 
For it was. clear 
enough that none but 
a conquering soldier 
could now grasp the 
imperial sceptre. 
Vespasian and the 
two sons who ruled 
aiter him are called 
the Flavian emperors, 
because the family 
name was Flavius. 
Vespasian was of no 
high birth; but he 
gave Rome what she 
most needed at the 
time—a chief who 
meant to restore order 
and good government, 
who had no thirst for 
blood, and did not 
care to waste on dis- 
play and luxury the 
money that was 
needed for more use- 
ful things. So when 
once he had crushed 
resistance to his rule, there was no more 
violence and bloodshed. The soldiers 
were glad enough to have a real soldier 
at the head of affairs again, and though 
men laughed at his manners, which were 
homely and even vulgar, he cared nothing 
about that, nor for jests at his eagerness 
to get money. The money was needed, 
and if he got it by sordid and unsavory 
means, he met reproaches by saying that 
“the coins smelt well enough”; and 
it was well spent. So the ten years of 
his rule were good for Rome. . 
After him his son Titus reigned only 
for a short time. He had won fame 
before as a soldier, during his father’s 
rule, by the great siege of Jerusalem, 
which had rebelled ; and when he con- 
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chosen by the armies in Germany, whose - 


Vespasian, a skilled warrior, made himself em- 
peror and ruled the empire well for ten years, 
following three short reigns after Nero’s death. 
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quered it he dealt with it very merci- 
lessly, laying it in ruins, and carrying 
away the treasures of the Temple to 
Rome. But when he became emperor 
he was resolved to win fame for kindness 
and mercy, so that when a day passed 
on which he had set no wrong right and 
relieved no distress, he said to those 
about him, “‘ My friends, I have lost a 
day.”” This was so unlike what people 
had expected of him that some think 
that if he had not died young he would 
again have shown the cruelty of his 
earlier life. 

That is what 


his brother Domitian, 
who succeeded him, 
did. He began his 
reign well enough, 
but presently turned 
to evil ways after the 
manner of Tiberius, © 
persecuting the 
Christians amongst 
his other ill-deeds ; 
nor can good be said 
of his rule, except 
that in Britain the 
famous Agricola won 
much honor by his 
just government. 
Thus it was that when 
Domitian, in his 
turn, was murdered, 
there was none to 
mourn for him. 

For more than a 
hundred years after 
Vespasian made 
himself emperor, 
Domitian was the 
only one of all the 
emperors who was not counted among the 
good princes ; and the five who came next 
after Domitian are often called the “‘ five 
good emperors.” The first, indeed, 
whose name was Nerva, hardly counts. 
He was an old man already when the 
Senate offered him the throne—the 
soldiers made no disturbance—and his 
rule was very short. But just as Julius 
Cesar adopted the young Octavius as his 
son, so Nerva adopted as his son a great 
soldier, Trajan, who was trusted by the 
army ; and thus it was made certain that 
Trajan would be. emperor after him. 
Trajan was one of the very best—a man 
who sought, above all things, to spread 
justice among his subjects. Moreover, 
Trajan was a great warrior, more at 
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home in the camp than in the court, and waged 
successful wars with the barbarian tribes in 
| Dacia beyond the River Danube, which wars 
i were recorded upon a great column that was 
set up in Rome, and was called Trajan’s 
column. 


OW TRAJAN ENLARGED THE EMPIRE 
H UNTIL ROME COULD NOT MANAGE IT 


Now, there was one thing Trajan did wnich 
was not wise, for he sought to enlarge the 
borders of the Roman Empire, and to carry 
its sway as far into Asia as Alexander the 
Great had gone. Yet the empire was already 
so vast that it was hard enough to keep armies 
in all its borders and hold in check the bar- 
barians who lived beyond. So, although Trajan 
went to the East, and defeated the armies 
which met him in battle; the wars which ended 
his reign were a failure, and when he died there 
were dangerous foes rising up against the 
empire on every side. 

However, he had made choice of a wise and 
able’ general and statesman to succeed him as 
emperor. No one opposed the accession of 
Hadrian, who, at the time, was in command of 
the army in the East. But he had already 


Titus succeeded Vespasian, whose son he was. i ‘ : 
He destroyed Jerusalem, but when he became Seen the mistake Trajan was making at the end 


emperor he was kind and merciful, and when- of his reign. So the first thing he did was to 


ever a day passed without a good deed done he make peace with the border nations, fixing 
would say, ‘“‘ My friends, I have lost a day.” 


the bounds of the empire where they had been 
before, though he took care to let everyone see 
that his armies were going to be just as strong 
as before. Then he went back to Italy, and 
devoted himself to making the good arrange- 
ments for government which Trajan had made 
still better. 

ADRIAN, WHO TRAVELED THROUGHOUT . 

THE EMPIRE AND WENT TO BRITAIN Ss 

But the most remarkable thing he did was 
that, although traveling was no easy matter 
in those days, when men had to go from place 
to place either on foot or on horseback, or 
perhaps carried in a litter, he traveled over 
the Roman Empire, and saw with his own 
eyes how each part of it was governed; and 
he even went to Britain, and built there a 
famous rampart between England and Scotland, 
which is called Hadrian’s Wall to this day. 
It is a pity that at the end of his life he 
suffered from a disease which often made him 
lose his self-control and do cruel things. For 
there are many people who think that there 
was no emperor who did so much as he to 
establish the security and the strength of 
a empire, and the justice of the Roman 
rule. 

j nlarged the empire i : : 
ais its 2 that, eitbuch Reatceaene oe Though Hadrian made the task of ruling 
victories, the wars which ended his reign were easier for his SUCCESSOTS, yet the task could 
a failure, and he died amid foes on every side. never be a light one; and it was well that 
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the two who followed him were both wise and § 
resolute, for they were also both of them men 
who would rather have chosen to live virtuous 
and untroubled lives as private citizens than 
to bear the burden of rule. The first was 
Titus. Aurelius Antoninus, surnamed Pius for 
his virtue, whom Hadrian had chosen. In 
his reign the Roman governor ruled over a 
part of Scotland as well as England, and a 
new rampart was raised across Scotland, 
which is called the Wall of Antonine. He 
adopted as a son, to help him and afterwards 
to succeed him, the famous Marcus Aurelius. 


ye Rus AURELIUS, THE EMPEROR WHO WROTE 
A BOOK THAT WE CAN BUY TO-DAY 


These two great Antonines are reckoned for 
all time as the type of noble princes, since 
their care was altogether for the people over 
whom they ruled, and not at all for them- 
selves. This is true, although’ Marcus Aurelius 
dealt hardly with the Christians and perse- 
cuted them, because it seemed to him, having 
no knowledge of the truth of their doctrine, 
that they were teaching men to defy the law 
and to be impious. Yet he wrote a book of 
“ Meditations ” which people love and treasure : ae 
even now, being so full of wise thoughts and Hadrian, who succeeded Trajan; brought back 
noble counsel, although he knew nothing of eee Poe ee 
the hop es of the Christian Faith. governed, and he ae went to Britain, which 

It is strange, too, to think that he wrote the Romans ruled then, and built a wall across 
much of this wise book while he was in it, some remains of which can still be seen. 
camp at the head of armies in wild regions, 
ee fierce border tribes were again rising 
up to do battle against the might of Rome; 
for though Marcus Aurelius loved peace, he 
showed himself a skilled leader in war. And 
when he died all men mourned for him. Yet 
he, too, made one unhappy blunder, for he 
named to succeed him his son Commodus, 
who was almost as bad as his father was 
good. 


HE TYRANT DIOCLETIAN, WHO TRIED 
TO DESTROY CHRISTIANITY 


Now, during the next hundred years there 
were a great many emperors, some of whom 
reigned for no more than a few months or 

_ even weeks. Only two or three reigned for 
so iong as ten years. For whenever an 
emperor died—and a good many, were mur- 
dered—two or three generals Were usually 
proclaimed emperor by the troops in that 
part of the empire where they were in com- 
mand. But at the end of a century a soldier 
named Diocles, who changed his name _ to 
Diocletian, succeeded in making himself 
emperor, and from his time there was no more 
pretence that the government of Rome was § : 
really a republic in which a man happened Antoninus Pius succeeded Hadrian, who cho: 
to hold a number of important offices all at him to rule over Rome. He was a good rule 


“aa 


once, but it might almost be said that 
the emperor’s will was law. Now, Dio+ 
cletian is also famous for this—that he 
was the last of the emperors who tried 
hard to destroy Christianity, b :cause by 
this time the Christian comm nity had 
become large and ee 
powerful enough to 
sway the minds of 
men; so that the 
persecution under 
Diocletian was the 
worst the Christians 
ever endured. Yet 
he could:in no wise 
crush them. 

Now, ‘when Dio- 
cletian thought that 
his work for Rome 
was completed he 
resigned his power ; 
but the plan he had 
made to provide for 
the ‘choice of his 
successors failed. 
And so there was 
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_ different quarters of 
‘the, empire, each 
fearing that unless he made himself chief 
of all he would lose his own rulership. 
_ And in this strife the victor was he whom 
‘we call Constantine the Great; and the 
battle in which he overthrew his chief 
rival is called the battle of the Milvian 
Bridge, and the victory of the Milvian 
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strife again between Marcus Aurelius was one of the wisest and gentlest 


the masters of the Emperors of Rome, and we can buy to-day a book of 
Le wise thoughts that he wrote while in camp at the 


head of armies doing battle against Rome’s foes. 


Bridge was also the victory of Chris- 
tianity. For Constantine had already 
shown goodwill to the Christians; and 
before the battle, as he related him- 
self, he thought he saw a vision——the 
vigion of the Cross, and over the Cross 
arcmin _ words which mean : 
“Under this stan- 
dard thou shalt be 
victorious.” From 
_ that day he took the 
Cross for his stan- 
dard; and, having 
become emperor, he 
gave honor to the 
- Christian Faith, and 
made it the State 
religion of the 
Roman Empire, so 
that the State was 
no longer hostile to 
the Christian Church. 
And this also Con- 
stantine did—he 
made the city of 
Byzantium the chief 
city of the empire 
in place of Rome, 
and gave it the name 
of Constantinople. 
After his time it was the Byzantine 
Empire that ruled what we call the 
Roman world, till the West broke from 
the East; and thenceforth the might 
of Rome was not the might of the State, 
but the might of the Church. 


(HE NEXT STORY OF MEN AND WOMEN IS ON PAGE 590. 
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. Diocletian was the last of the emperors who tried to destroy Christianity. | 


He gave up his throne and 


ii, eer ; 
not uilt himself the grea.est palace in the world, part of which is seen here. 


Its walls still stand, and within 
vict hem stands the town of Spalato, on the coast of Dalmatia. It is wonderful to walk about the streets 


ath this old town and think that 1500 years ago it was the private house of a private man, 
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